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Part 1, March 1949. 

Blytlie, W.L. Book Review, "The Chinese in Malaya’*, by Dr. Purcell. 

p, i8c>. Twenty-seventh line from the top of the page. For "dawmed,” 
read "dawned),*’; 

p. 190, Eighteenth line from the top of the page. For "Pulcell” read 
"Purcell”, 

Forty-first line. For "on” read "in”. 

p. 19 1. Seventh line from the top of the page. For ‘Terstlf” read 
"herself”. 

Twelfth line. For "Chinese speaking” read "Chinese-speaking”. 

Nineteenth line should read, ""^anti-British in character, though 
definitely anti^imperialist”. In view of the”. 

Twenty-fourth, line, insert 'Vould” between "Malaya” and 
to read ^"Malaya would be”. 
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Editorial 


This issue, wliieli forms the first part of 22 (1949), 

is devoted to Biiscellaneous papers l>j 14 different authors. Part 2, 
a paper on Snngei Ujong'bY: Hr. J. M. Gnllick,' M.A.^.has alread)^' 
been printed, and is being distributed to members with this 
issue. We hope- to produce two further Journals later in the year. 
One (VoL 22, Pt 3) will he devoted to papers relating to 
Trenggann: it will contain a history of the State by Mr. M. C. ff., 
Sheppard, and separate papers hy Dr. G. A. Gibson-Hill 

and Mr. A .H. Hill. The other (Vol. 22, pt 4) will be devoted 
to papers on the find of gold images at Sambas, in Borneo: the 
contributors will include Dato Sir Eoland Braddell, Prof. 
Xilakantra Sastri, Dr. H. G. Quariteli Wales and Mr. Tom 
Harrisson (Government Ethnologist, Sarawak). 

The Annual General Meeting was held in the Eaffles Museum on 
Friday, 4 March, The Officers and Coimeii for 1949 were elected, 
and a vote of thanks was accorded to the Council^ for its wnrk in 
1948. The meeting unanimously elected Prof. Xilakantra Sastri 
an Honorary Member of the Society, in recognition of his service 
to scholarship in southern Asia. 

Members are reminded that annual subscriptions became due 
at the beginning of Januarv, and that the amount for this and 
succeeding years is $10, not $G as in previous years. Subscriptions 
should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer of the Society, c/o 
the Baffles Museum, Singapore. Members are also reminded that 
the price of additional copies and back numbers published since 
the recent war has been raised by the Council to $3.o0 per copy, 
with effect from the beginning of this year. Pre-war numbers re- 
main at their previous price of $2 each, except for Sir Eichard 
Winstedfs A History of Malaya (Vol. 13, pt 1, March 1935), 
which is $3.50 unbound, and $5 in cloth covers. Approximate 
nnmbers of the stock in hand of all hack issues is given in appendices 
to the recent Index to the papers in Volumes 1-20 (Vol. 21, pt. 3). 
It is hoped that the members will purchase copies of such Journals 
as are of interest to them. 

Notice to Contributors 

In the interests of economy contributors are asked to keep 
their papers as brief as possible, to avoid the use of foot-notes 
and to correct and return their proofs with the minimum delay. 
Contributions should be type-written, on one side of the paper, 
double-spaced and with good margins. Line drawings should he 
in Indian ink, on white paper of Bristol board, and large enough 
and bold enough to allow of reduction. 

Contributors are supplied with twenty-five reprints of their 
papers, free, shortly after the publication of the Journal (Eiile 
20). Additional copies can be provided on payment, if these 
are asked for when the - paper is submitted, or when the galley 
proofs are retiiHJ»d’to the Honorary Editor. 



ANNUAL REPORT 

of the 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 
for 1948. 

Membership. The nmnber of members at the en.l of 1948 ’ras 499 
compared with 407 for 194*, and at the end of 
1946; this is nearly back to the pre-war hgiire of 508 at the end 
of 1941. Several former members have rejoined during the course 
of the year. 

The roll for the end of 1948 consisted of 11 Honorary ipmliers, 
3 Corresponding ilembers, and 485 Ordinary Members, of whom 12 J 
are Life Members. Two Honorary Members, the hevd. 1 ather K. 
Cardon and H.H. The Sultan of Perak, K.( .M.O., M.B.h., died 
during the course of the vear, and Sir Pichard lUnstedt, iv.L-L., 
C M (J resigned. The Hevd. Father Cardon, who was a distin- 
guished authoritv on the history of 3Iakcca during the Portugue^ 
period, bad contributed a numlier of papers to the Society s < mrnai. 
He was elected an Honorary Member, together with Dr. \V. 
idnehan. C.M.G., D. Litt., at the Annual General Meeting in 
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in future the title-page of the Society’s Journals should 
.rvi in brackets, of the areas covered by the 
g approved the recommendation of the Council 
Te Society he formally appointed to edit the 
, and that this position be held by Dr. G. A. 
approved the recommendation that the annual 
> increased to $10, and the 
dy elected naemhers, 
in subscriptions. 
The revised suh- 
General Meeting held 
January 1st this year. 
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2*7 February. The retiring 
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carry a she 
Society. T 
that a mer 
Society's pi 

Gibson-HilL Italsop^^ 
subscription for ordinary 
sum I.. ’ " 
and $75, or 
whichever is 
scriptions were 


due for life inemhersship to $150 for new ^ 

S150 less the amount already paid 
the greater, for ordinary members. 

.,_3 subsequently confirmed at a 

in June, and accordingly became effective on 

als were puUished during the year, 
nber and October; the title-page and list of 
were distribnted with the third part. The 
miscellaneous character, and contained 1> 
tors, including Sir Eichard Winstedt, I)r. 

evd. Father Cardon. The second Journal 

wardevoted to two papers, both by tbe Hoiffble Mr. Justic;e E. Is 
Taylor, on aspects of Customary Inheritance in Negri Semhilan and 
Mohammedan Divorce in Penang and Singapore. The third Joi^r- 
nal consisted of an index to the papers in Volumes 1-20 (1922-1947) 
of the Society's publications, prepared by the Honorary Editor. 

Fmance^ Subscriptions and Life Membership fees received during 
the year amounted to $3,457.80, but these included $769 
in subscriptions for 1947, and $891.86 towards subscriptions for 
1949-1953. Contributions from the Governments of the Federation 
of Malaya and the Colonies of Singapore and Sarpmk amounted 
to $3,850. The total income for the year, including the sale of 
back numbers of the Journal, was $9,711.86. In February 1948 it 


Journals. 






hml been estimated that ' it ' woiikl only in the iieighbouriiood 
of The diherenee. ..wa&;ln .-part due to a welcome increase 

in Bieiiibersliip, yielding about $1,000 more than had been expected, 
and in part to the sale of . back ■numbers, of the Journal, following 
the publication of the index..,' to-, the papers in Voliinies 1-20, At 
the begiiiiiiiig of the year it had seemed that some $0,1 bO would 
be available for printing,' if : the 'Society's, oredit balaiic*e was not 
to be reduced below the"' level left at the end of 1047. in ^ actual 
fact the total printing costs' for'.- the year were kept down to .$o., 8.25. 
Ill eoBsSequence there was a saving of $2-,235.24 on 1948, as opposed 
lo a loss of $2,056.19 in 1941. A forecast of the exj>eeted income 
for 1949^ as given below, suggests that approximately $7,500 will 
be available for printing. The Society has a iiumlier of interesting 
papers on its files awaiting publication. As it now has a reserve of 
$2,834.16, as opposed to e$2,655.7'7 at the lieginning of 1947, it is 
jiroposed that about $8,000 shouh] be spent on ]>riotirig this year, 
leaving the Society a reserve at its close of some $2,250. pro- 
gramme has been drawn up along these 'lines, and is tieing put 
into operation. This wdll yield a miscellaneous Jounial of about 
190 pages, a monographic Journal of about 70 pages, and two short 
Journals devoted to papers dealing mth jmrtkolar subjects. A 
brief summary of these are given in the editorial to this issue. 

Tlie figure of $7,500 given above is arrived at as follow^ 
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Ealmce lihelg to be available for printing $7,500 
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RULES 

of 


The Malayan Branch 

of the 

Royal Asiatic Society 


1« Name anil Objects. 

I. The name of the Society slial! be tlic *Malayari Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Scx:iecy,* 

1. The objects of', the Society shall be:-— ' 

(a) , The .increase a.ncj diJBfusion of knowledge concerning Malaya and the 
..neighbouring countries, 

(k) the publication of a Journal and of works and maps... 

(c). the acfuisition, of books, map#, -and manuscripts. 

II. Membersbip. 

3 . Members shall be of three kinds — Ordinary, Corre.spondin.g and . Honorary. 

4. Candidates for ordinary membership shall be proposed and seconded by 
members and elected by a majority of the Council. 

5. 'Ordinary members shall pay .an annual subs€riptio.n of $.1.0 payaHe m 
jidtance on ihe first of January in each year, 

' Ko members shall receive a copy of the Journal or other publications of the 
, Society' until the subs-cription for the ■ current ■ year has. been paid. 

Newly elected members shall be allowed to compound for life-membership 
.for $'150; .other m.embcrs may compound by- paying $75', or $150 .less the amount 
already paid by them as ordinary members in annual subscriptions, whichever of 
these two sums is the greater. Societies and Institutions are -eligible for ordinary 
■jnembership.'^' 

On or about the 30th of June in each year the Honorary Treasurer shall 
prepare and submit to the Council a list of tho3« ' members whose subscription# 

for the current year remain unpaid. Such members shall be deemed to be suspended 

from membership until their subscriptions have been paid, and in default of pay- 
ment within two years shall be deemed to have resigned their membership.^ 

7. Distinguished persons, and persons who have rendered notable service to 
the Society may on the recommendation of the Council be elected Honarary 
Members by a majority at a General meeting. Corresponding Members may, o«> 
the recommendation of two members of the Council, be elected by a majority of 
the Council, in recognition of services rendered to any scientific institution in 
Malaya. They shall pay no subscription; they shall enjoy the privileges of mem- 
bers (except a vote at meetings and eligibility for office) and fras r«?eipt of the 

.'. 'Society *s 'poblicatio'iis. 

1 Subscriptions amended to present figures la IIH®. 

2 Bye-Law, 1«2. " ‘trader Bale 6 Itetnbers wbto Slave fatted to P«fey 
subscription by tbe Mtb Jane arfe suspended from memteiiMB nalil 
BubmsdpUom are prid. Tbe Issue of Jounmbj pnblli^ied during wtet pwiod of 
awspenjston cannot be guaranteed to members wfao Imve bewi m sn^peMAsd* 


Xll 

IIL . Officers. 

8. The officers of the Society shall — 

A President. 

Vice-Presidents not exceeding six, ordinarily two from the Colony of Singapore^ 
and four from the Federation of Malaya and the territories covered in Borneo,^' 
although this allocation shall in no way be binding on the electors. 

An Honorary Treasurer, An Honorary Secretary. 

Five Councillors. An Assistant Honorary Secretary. 

These officers shall be elected foi? one year at the Annual General Meeting,, 
and shall hold office until their successors are appointed. 

9. Vacancies in the above offices occurring during any year shall be filled 
by a vote of the majority of the remaining officers. 

IV. Council 

10. The Council of the Society shall be composed of the officers for the 
current year, and its duties and powers shall be: — 

(a) to administer the affairs, property and trusts of the Society. 

(^) to elect Ordinary and Corresponding Members and to recommend can- 

didates for election as Honorary Members of the Society. 

(c) to obtain and select material for publication in the Journal and to 

supervise the printing and distribution of the Journal. 

(d) to authorise the publication of works and maps at the expense of the 
Society otherwise than in the Journal. 

to select and purchase books, maps and manuscripts for the Library* 

(/) to accept or decline donations on behalf of the Society, 

(^) to present to the Annual General Meeting at the expiration of their 

term of office a report of the proceedings and condition of the Society. 

(j?>) to make and enforce by-laws and regulations for the proper conduct 
of the affairs of the Society, Every such by-law or regulation shall be published’ 
in the Journal. 

11. The Council shall meet for the transaction of business once a quarter 
and oftener if necessary. Three officers shall from a quorum of the council. 

V. General Meetings. 

12. One week’s notice of all meetings shall be given and of the subjects to 
be discussed or dealt with. 

X5. At all meetings the chairman shall in the case of an equality of votes- 
be entitled to a casting vote in addition to his own. 

14, The Annual General Meeting shall be held in February in each year. 
Eleven members shall form a quorum. 

xy. (i) At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall present a report 
for the preceding year and the Treasurer shall render an account of the financial 
condition of the Society, Copies of such report and account* shall be circulated' 
to members with the notice calling the meeting. 

(ii) Officers for the current year shall also be chosen. 


1 Replacing the previous allocation of “two each from (1) the Straits Settle- 
ments, (ii) the Federated Malay States and (ill) the Unfederated or Other 
iPratected States” in conformity with present political terms. 


1 6. The Couaci! may summon a General Meeting at any time, and shall so 
summon one upon receipt by the Secretary of a written requisition signed by ^ve 
ordinary members desiring to submit any specified resolution to such meeting- 
Seven members shall form a quorum at any such meeting* 

17. Visitors may be admitted to any meeting at the discretion of the* 

Chairman but shall not be allowed to address the meeting except by invitation o£ 
'Chairman, 

VI. Publications. 

18. The Journal shall be published at least twice in each year, and oftener 
if materia! is available. It shall contain material approved by the* Council. In 
the first number of each volume shall be published the Report of the Council, the- 
account of the financial position of the Society, a list of members and the Rules. 

19. Every member shall be entitled to one copy of the Journal, which 
shall be sent free by post. Copies may be presented by the Council to other- 
Societies or to distinguished individuals and the remaining copies shall be sold at such, 
prices as the Council shall from time to time direct. 

20. Twenty-five copies of each paper published in the Journal shall be- 

placed at the disposal of the author. 

VI. Amendments of Rules. 

21. Amendments to these Rules must be proposed in writing to the Council,, 

who shall submit them to a General Meeting duly summoned to consider them- 

If passed at such General Meeting they shall come into force upon confirmation? 
at a subsequent General Meeting or at an Annual General Meeting. 



List of Members for 1948 


, 4 s far as possible ibh list has bee ft cor rectal up to u December, 1^4$. 
A space has been left where the present address of a member is not knoicu. 
The Honorary Editor would be grateful for any information leading to the 
.completion of this list, or the elimination of errors. 

The names of life me tubers arc marked tvith an asterisk, and the date of 
Iheir election* 

Patron 


His Excellency the Right Honourable Malcolm MacDonald, P.C., 



Commissioner-General for the United Kingdom in South East Asia. 


Honorary Members 


Tear of 
.Election, 


1890 •'‘1918 Blagden, Dr C. O., 40 Wychwood Avenue, Whitchurch Lane, 
Edgware, Middlesex, U.K. 

1935 Bosch, Dr F. D. K. Burggravenlaan 11, Leiden, Holland. 

1935 Coedes, Prof. Dr George, 59 Avenue Foch, Paris i6e, France. 

3930 *^1934 Crosby, Sir Josiah, K.B.E., C.LL, Shanghani Banking Corporation, 
9 Gracechurch Street, London E.C.3, U.K. 

3922 Johore, H.H. The Sultan of, D.K., G.C.M.G., K*B.E., Johore 

Bahru, Johore, F.M. 

3900 *^1932 Kloss, C. Boden, Royal Societies Club, 6y St James’s Street, London 
S.W.i, U.K. (Co|unciI, 1904-08, 1923, 1927-28; Vice-Pres., 

1920-2X, 1927; Hon. Sec., 1923-2^; Pres., 1930). 

1925 Linehan, The Hon’ble Dr W., C.M.G., M. 4 ., D.Lift, Director 

of Museums F.M., Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. (Vice-Pres., 
1933-35; Council, 1941-42; Pres., 1946-47). 

;i903 ’*'1927 Maxwell, Sir W. G., K.B.E., C.M.G., Chindles, High Salvington, 

Worthing, Sussex, U.K. (Council, 1903, 1913; Vice-Pres., 1911" 
12, 1916, 1918, 1920; Pres., 1919, 1922-23, i925“2<6). 

3890 *1^12 Ridley, H. N., C.M.G., F.RS., 7 Cumberland Road, Kew Gardens, 
* Surrey, U.K. (Council, 1890-94, 1896-1911; Hon. Sec., 1890- 

93, 1896-1911). 

3:916 Sarawak, H.H. The Rajah of, G.C.M.G. 

3192 1 Van Ronkel, Dr P. H., Zoeterwoudsche Singel 41, Leiden, Holland. 


Corresponding Members 


Hamilton, A. W., Union Bank, Perth, West Australia. 
Laidlaw, Dr F, F., M.A,, Eastfield, Uiflfculme, Devon U.K. 
Merrill, Dr E, D,, Gray Herbarium, Cambridge, Mass., 


Year o£ 
Election. 

1940 
*^1921 

^947 

i$z6 

194s 

1941 

1933 *’‘‘1947 

*='1926 

1947 

1947 

1947 

1948 
1956 
194^ 

1948 

’'1909 

*^1919 

3 E 935 

1947 
1926 

■ 1939 ■■ ■ 

1948 
1947 

1947 
1938 

1934 

194^ 

1916;..' 

1948 

1948 


Ordinary Members 


Abbas bin Haji AH, Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, Perak, F.M. 

Abdul Aziz, The Hon’ble Engku Y.M., D.iC., C.M.G., Johore 
Bahru, Johore, F.M. (Vice-Pres., 1933-34? i 93 S» ^ 94 ^'- 4 ^r 

1946-47). 

Abdul Aziz bin Zakaria, Rallies College Hostel, Singapore. 

Abdul Maiek bin Mohamed Yusuf, The Hon’ble Mentri Besar,, 
M.C.S., State Secretariat, Seremban, Negri Sembilan, F.M, 

Abdul Rahim Ibrahim, 23 y Geylang Serai, Singapore. 

Abdul Rahman bin Abdul Aziz, /.F., C-3185 Semabok Road;,. 

Malacca, F.M, 

Abdul Rahman bin Mat, Magistrate’s Court, Ipoh, Perak, F.M. 

Abdul Rahman bin Yassin, The Hon’ble Dato, 3 Jalan Chat, Johore? 
Bahru, Johore, F.M. 

Abdul Wahab bin Abdul Aziz, The Hon’ble Haji, Dato Panglima. 

Bukit Gantang, Mentri Besar, Ipoh, Perak, F.M. 

Abdul Wahab Rashid, 17 Bussorah Street, Singapore. 

Abdullah bin Ibrahim, State Secretariat, Kuala Lipis. 

Pahang, F.M. 

Abdullah bin Mohamed, State Secretariat, Johore Bahru, Johore, F.M„ 
Abdullah bin Mohamed Ali, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Abu Bakar bin Pawanchee, St John’s College, Cambridge, U.K. 
Adams, Revd Cannon R. K. S. St Andrew’s School, Woodsville,. 
Singapore. 

Adams, Sir Theodore, C.M.G., United Universities Club, Suffolk, 
Street, London, U.K. 

Adelborg, F., 40 Artillengatan, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Ahmad bin Haji Tahir, Asst Commissioner Police, Batu Pahat,. 
Johore, F.M, 

Ahmad bin Mohamed Ibrahim, Sandy Pillay & Ibrahim, Roomi 
No. 4, Laidlaw Building, Singapore. 

Ahmad bin Osman, M.C.S., State Secretary, Ipoh, Perak, F.M. 
Akers, R. L,, Irrigation Dept, Seremban, Negri Sembilan, F.M. 
Allen, Mrs B. E. G,, Joseph Travers, P. O. Box 615, Singapore. 

Allen, E. F., Dept of Agriculture, Tel uk Anson, Perak, F.M. 

Allen, J. A. G., Selbourne Estate, Padang Tungku, Pahang, F.M. 
Anderson School, Ipoh, Perak, F.M. 

Archer, R. L., PAD., Methodist Mission, Singapore. 

Achey, Dr G., Auckland Institute and Museum, P.O. Box 27, New 
Market, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Ariff, Dr K. Mv, 12 Beach Street, Penang, F.M. 

Association of British Malaya, Malaya House, 5:7 Trafalgar Square,. 
London W.C.2, U.K. , 

Australian Commissioner for Malaya, Union Building, P.O. Box 99,. 
Singapore., 

Ayre, C. F. C., Lloyds Bank Ltd, 6 Pall Mall, London S.W.i, U.K.. 
(Hon. Treas., 19x0-11). 


’*■1908 
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rS>4S 

1938 

'"*‘1.919 

'*^1926 

1926 

^947 

"*■1912 

1935 

^947 

""^1899 

193^ 

19-^7 

1947 

1925 

1947 

■"*■1910 

1941 



Aziz bin Abdul Hamid/ Engku, 548 Jalan Date Mentri, Jobore 
Babru, JoHore, F.M. 

Azman bin ' Haji Abdul Hamid, Magistrate’s .. Court, Batu , Pabat, 
Jobore, F.M. 

Bagnall, Sir John, K*B.E. 

Bailey, A. E.,- “Keecba”, Park Road, Leamington ' Spa, Warwick- 
sbire, U.K« 

Bailey, John, 197 Latymer Court, London W.d, UX. 

Bain, V. L., Forest Office, Ipob, Perak. 

Bainbridge, R. C., Mansfield Co., Ltd, Ocean Building, Singapore. 

Baker, Capt., A. C,, M.C., Glcntborne, Wye, Kent, U.K, (Council, 
1928; Vice-Pres,, 1931). 

Banks, T. W, T., Kuala Pergau Estate, Ulu Kelantan, Kelantan, F.M. 

Banks, E., Fisheries Adviser, Kuching, Sarawak. 

Banks, J. E., Ambridge, Penn., U.S.A. 

Barrett, E. C. G., M.C.S., Federal Secretariat, Kuala 

Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Burton, Y. E., Shell Co. of S.S. Ltd, Shell Flouse, Collyer 
Quay, Singapore. 

Baughman, Revd Burr H., Methodist Mission, 5 Fort Canning Road, 
Singapore. 

Bee. R. J., A.C.G.J., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Public Works 

Department, P.O, Box 1041, Kuala Lumpur, F.M. 

Benriett, Wing Commander J. A., Officers’ Mess, R.A.F. Post Office, 
Seietar, Singapore. 

Berkeley, Capt., H., /.S.O,, Clink Gate, Droitwich, Worcestershire, 

U.K. 

Berwick, E. J. H., Department of Agriculture, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor, F.M, 

Bicknell, J. W., Bykenhulle, Hopewell Junction, Duchess County, 
New York, U.S.A. 

Biles, H. F., Welfare Dept, Kuantan, Pahang, F.M. 

Birse, The Hon’ble Mr A. L., M.C.S,, The Residency, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor, F.M. 

Blaauw, Dr K. H., Tawau, North Borneo. 

Black, The Hon’blc Mr J. G., M.C.S., British Adviser, Perak, F.M. 

Blasdell, Revd R, A., 5 Mount Sophia, Singapore. 

Blythe, The Hon’ble Mr W. L., M.C.S,, President, Municipal 
Commissioners, Singapore. 

Boles, J. D,, Colonial Secretariat, Jessekon, North Borneo. 

Boswell, A. B. S., Forest Dept, Taiping, Perak, F.M, 

Bourne, F. G., ''Tittle Dawbourne”, St Michaels, Tenterden, 
Kent, U,K. 

Boyd, R., C.M.G,, M.C.S. 

Boyd, W. R,, Aram, Hollywood," Co, Down, U.K. 

Boyd- Walker, J. W., F.S./., M.C.S. 

Braddell, Dato Sir Roland, S.P.M.j., M.A., Braddell Bros., P.O. 
Box root, Singapore. (Council, 193 <6-37; Vice-Pres., 1938-42, 
1946-1947; President, 1948), 

Braine, Dr G. L H., Chief Medical Officer, Kota Bahru, Kelantan, 
F.M. 

British Adviser Negri Sembilan, Seremban, Negri Scmbilan, F.M. 
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193 ^ 
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■’*'1921 

-■1913 

1925 
--1921 

1946 
-'1924 

1936 

1948 
1913 

1941 

1948 

’^1926 

==■1911 

1948 

X947 

’•'1920 

1947 

1947 

1948 
1948 

1926 

1936 

1929 

1947 

’'19^3 

1947 

1948 


Brooks, R. J., District Office, Papar, North Borneo. 

Broome, R. N., M.C., M.C.S. 

Bryan, J. M., Borneo Co., Ltd, 28 Fenchurch Street, London, U.K. 

Bryson, The Hon’ble Mr H, P., M.C., M.C.S. , Federal Secretariat, 
Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Burton, W., i Court Lane Gardens, Dulwich, U.K. 

Burton, W., Government English School, Batu Pahat, Johore, F.M. 

Butterfield, B. C., Abaco (Selangor) Rubber Ltd, Abaco Estate, 
Semenyih, Selangor, F.M. 

Butterfield, H. M., "Kedah Peak**, Excelsior Road, Parkston, Dorset, 
U.K. 

Caldecott, Sir A., K.C.M.G., C.S.JS., Pier Point, Itchenor, Cricliester, 
Sussex, U.K. (Vice-Pres., 1951-52, 1934-35)* 

■•1937 Carey, H. R., Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, Perak, F.M. 

Ca\xndish, A., 3 Cecil Court, Hollywood Road, London S.W.io, 

, U.K. ■ 

Chan Peng Yin, Box 553, Singapore. 

Cheeseman, H. R., C.M.G., 6 Cannon Road, Ramsgate, Kent, U.K. 

Chew Lian Seng, Wah Lam Co., Ltd, 3rd Floor, China Building, 
ChuHa Street, Singapore, 

Chong, Peter, 7 8c 9 Robinson Road, Singapore. 

Choo Kia Peng, C.B.E», Ampang Road, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor,, 
F.M. 

Chu Chit Chin, National Yunnan University, Kunmin, Yunnan, 
China. ■ 

Chung, S., Civil Hospital, Tawau, North Borneo. 

Clarke, G. C., Asiatic Petroleum Co., Ltd, St Helen’s Court, 
Great St Helen’s, London E.C., U.K. 

Clayton, T. W. 

Ciunies-Ross, F. S., Dept of Broadcasting, Jurong Transmitting 
Station, Jurong Road, Singapore. 

Coates, P. A., M.CS,^ Financial Secretary’s Office, Federal Secretariat, 
Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M* 

Colienette, C. L., 107 Church Road, Richmond, Surrey, U.K« 
(Council, 1922). 

Collings, H. D., J5.A., Raffies Museum, Singapore. 

Colton, A. G., M.C.S., Chartered Bank, Singapore. 

Combe, The Hon’ble Mr R. G* P. N., Sandakan, North Borneo. 

Commonwealth Relations Office Library, Division B, King Charles 
Street, mitehall, London, S.W.i, U.K. 

'■1941 Coope, A. E., M.C.S,, 219 Percy Road,. Whiiton, Twickenham, 
Middlesex, U.K. 

Cooper, E. C., Llovds Bank Ltd, Aldwych Branch, 34^) Strand, 
London, W.C.a, U.K. 

Corner, E. J. H., Executive Secretary, International Hylaea Insti- 
tute of the Am.'izons, P.O. Box 292, Manaus, Brazil, (Council, 
i934» 1935-^940* 

Corry, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C* S,, M.C.S., British Adviser, 
Pahang, F.M. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 

Cowgill, J. V., 21 Brunswick Drive, Harrogate, Yorkshire, U.K. 

Cowan, C. D., M.A,, Raffies College, Singapore, 

Croger, J. M., Cable 8c "Wirdcss Ltd, Hongkong. 
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:1947 

1923 ■■ 

,1948' 

*■1927 
,1923 

192^ ’*’193^ 

'■ 1922, 

1940 

1930 
’’'I92I 

1947 

^1916 
*1923 

193^ 

1947 
*1915 

1931 

1946 
*1912 

1947 

1922 

1922 *1947 
1927 

1947 

’'1947 

1947 

2947 

1921 *1939 

194^ 

1947 

1952 

*^1923 

1921 *^1940 

1947 


Culkn, W. G., Bartoleme Mitre ss 9 j Buenos Aires, , Argentine* 

Ciirria, Dr P. G., State- Medical & Health Officer, Raub, Pahang, 

Curtis, R. J. P., M.C.S, 

Daly, M. D., Cleve Hill, Cork, Eire. 

Davis, J. L. H., CJ.B., -D.S.Q., M.C.S., Labour Office, ' Bentong,. 
Pahang, F.M. 

Dawson. The Hon'Me Mr C. W., C.M.G.. M.C.S.. Chief Secretary. 

Sarawak. 

Day, The Hon’ble Mr E. V. G., M.C.S., British Adviser. Kedah, F.M. 

Del Tufo, M. V., M.C.S. 

Denny, A., Sungc! Pelck Estate, Sepang, Selangor, F.M. 

Dc Silva, G. W., Advocate & Solicitor, Kota Bhrau, Kelantan, F.M. 

De Vos, A. E. £., 315 Tulai Road, Taiping, Perak, F.M. 

Dickson, Revd F. L., "The Chantry”, Tuxford, Near Newark, 
Nottinghamshire, U.K. 

Dodsworth, Mrs M., S Fort Canning Road, Singapore. 

Dolman, H. C., Forest Office, Kuala Lipis, P.ahang, F.M* 

Doscas, A. E. C., Department of Agriculture, Johore Bahru, 

Johore, F.M. 

Douglas, Dato F. -T., Kampong Jawa, Selangor. F.M. 

Drake, A. J., Presgrave & Mathews, Penang, F.M. 

Dussek, O, T., Malaya House, Trafalgar Square, London S.W.t, 

U.K. (Vice-Pres., i 93 S)« 

Earl, L. R. F., M.C.S., Commissioner-General’s Office, Singapore. 

Easaw, Dr T. C., Health Office, Johore Bahru, Johore, F.M. 

Ebden, W. S , M.C.S., Malaya House, Trafalgar Square, London 

S.W.t, England. 

Eber, J. F. St. J., Eber Sc Kock, 4a F^affie.s Place, Singapore. 

Eckhardt, H. C., Kuala Kangsar, Per*ak, F.M. 

Edgar, A, T , M.B.B., Anglo-Oriental Building, Kuala Lumpur, 

Selangor, F.M. 

Education Department, Alor Star, Kedah, F.M. 

Education (Malaya), Asst Director of, Dept of Education, Kuala 
Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Edye, L M., M.C.S., The Residency, Kuala Trengganu, Trengganu, 

■ ■ 

Eklund, Revd Abel, i Wesley Road, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 
Elbury, E. T. F., Public Work Dept, Singapore. 

Elder, Dr E. A., British Dispensary, 33 Raffi’es Place, Singapore. 
Eldridge, C, H., Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor, F.M. 

Engleman, K., Malayan Wire Mesh & Fencing Co., Ltd, Mercantile 
Bank Building, Singapore. 

English School Union, Muar, Johore, F.M. 

Eu Tong Sen, Sophia Road, Singapore. 

Evans, I. H. N., District Office, Kota Belud, via Jcsselton, North 
Borneo. (Vice-Pres., 1926-1930). 

Evans, P. R, J., Harrison & Crosficld (Malaya) Ltd, Kuala Lumpur, 
V Selangor* F*M. 


1^47 ■ 

1947 
1^09 

1^46 
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'*'1911 

1^37 
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1948 

*19.19 

1947 

1947 

*1897 

1928 

’ 1923 

1926 

1946 
*1918 

1955 

*1908 

1947 
1947 
1912 

2931 

1920 

*1926 

1947 

194S 

1940 

2923 

1947 

*1922 

1947 

1948 
1920 


Eyre, R., Palmer & Turner, P.O. Box 771, Singapore. 

Fairmaici, G. H., Pahang Consolidated Co., Ltd, Sungei Xembsng, 
Pahang, F.M. 

Falquier, G. A., Consulate of Switzerland, Union Building, Singapore. 

Farrer, R. J., C-M.G., St John’s Island, Singapore. (Council, 
1925-27). 

Federation of Malaya, Secretariat Library, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, 
F.M. 

Ferguson-Davie, Revd C. J., Fort Hare University, Alike, Cape 
Province, South Africa. (Council, 1912-15). 

Ferguson, B. S., Drainage & Irrigation Dept, Ipoh, Perak, F.M. 

**■1948 Fiennes, David, Mansfield &: Co., Ltd, Singapore. 

Findlay, D. A., Administrative OfScer, Sahdakan, North Borneo. 

Finnie, W., 73 Forest Road, Aberdeen, U.K. ' 

Firth, Prof. Raymond, London School of Economic & Political 
Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London W.C.i, U.K. 

Fitch, F. H-, Geological Survey, Kuantan, Pahang, F Jd. 

Flower, Major S. S,, Old House, Park Road, Tring, Hertfordshire, 
U.K. 

Foenander, E. C., Forest Dept, Bentong, Pahang, F.M, 

Forest Botanist, Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, U.P., India. 

Forestry, Director of, Kepong, Selangor, F.M. » 

Forsyth, C. R., M.C.S., District Ofiicer, Kuala Lipis, Pahang, F.M. 

Foxworthy, Dr F. W., 762 Arlington Avenue, Berkeley, California, 
U.S.A. (Council, 1923, 1926-27). 

Francois, Very Revd Father J. P., Church of St Michael, Ipoh, 
Perak, F. M. 

Freeman, D., 96 Priory Road, "*^ 7 est Hampstead, London N.W.6, U.K. 

Gabb, B, L., 54 Leighton Road, Old Trafiord, Manchester, 16, U.K. 

Gabb, F., 28 Malcolm Road, Singapore. 

Gailaher, W. J., 72 Courtfield Gardens, London U.K. 

Gardiner, E. A., State Engineer, Public Works Department, Ipoh, 
Perak, F. M. 

Geale, Dr W. J., Grove House, Clare, Sudbury, Suffolk, U.K, 

George, J. R. 

Ghani, Hashim, 6th Police Court, Singapore. 

Gibbs, Howard D-, Director Pittsburgh Numismatic Museum, Room 
402, California Buiding, Pittsburgh, P.A., U.S.A. 

*1947 Gibson-Hili, C. A., M.A., F. 2 .S., Raj 3 cles Museum, Singapore. (Ag. 

Hon. Sec, & Treas., June 1947 to April 1948; Hon. Editor 1948). 

Giimour, The Hon’ble Mr A., M.C.S., Secretary for Economy Affairs, 
Fullerton Building, Singapore. 

Girdler, A. H„ O.B.E., M.C.S., Kluang, Johore, F.M. 

Glass, Dr G. S., Glyn Mills & Co., Whitehall, London S.W.i, U.K. 

Godesen, A. E. W., East Asiatic Co., Ltd, P.O. Box 145, Penang, 
F.M, 

Goodwin, J. W., Singapore Free Press, Cecil Street, Singapore. 

*1940 Gordon-Hall, The Hon’ble Mr W. A., M.C,S., The Residency, 
Seremban, Negri Sembilan, F.M. 

Gregory, C. P,, Kerilla Estate, Keiantan, F.M. 


1932 


194 ^ 

1947 
194 ^ 

1948 
19^4 

I94<> 

1933 

X957 

’*'192^ 

*1921 

*^1904 

1932 

1936 


Grelun, U, ‘W.y M. A., B,AJ., {DiMm},. A.MJ.aE,; K. Engr. 
P.W.D., Segamat, Johore, F.M. 

GulUclc, J. M., M.A., II Phillimore Place, I.ondon W.8, U.K. 
Gunaratinam, Mrs A,, Art Misstress, Raises Girls* .School, Singapore, 
Hacker, Dr H. P., Long Acre, Downe, Kent, U.K. 

Hamdan Tahir, ClifTord School, Kuala Kangsar, Perak, F.M. 
Hamzair bin Abdullah, The Hon*ble Data, Selangor vSecretariat, 
Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Han Wai Toon, 1005 Upper Thomson Road, Singapore. 

Hannay, H. C., Haniiay & Steedman, Post Office Box 41, Tpoh, 
Perak, F.M. 

Harrison, B., M.A., Raffles College, Singapore. (Council, 1938-59; 
Hon. Treas., 1941-42; Vice-Pres., 1948). 

Hasting.s, W. G. W., ^6 Klyne Street, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, 
F.M. . ■ 

Hawkins, G., O.B.JE., M.C.S., Colonial Secretary’s Office, Singapore. 
Haynes, A. S., C.M.G., The Oaks Hotel, Warwick Place, Learning- 
ton Spa, Warwickshire, U.K. 

Hayward, M. J., M.C.S. 

Headly, D., M.C.S., District Officer, Kuala Selangor, Selangor, F.M. 


1947 Heal, Mrs. W. E. 

1947 Henderson, J. A. 

1921 Henderson, M, R., Botanic Gardens, Singapore. (Council, 1928; 

Hon. Treas., 1928-34; Hon. Sec., 194^). 

1947 Henry, J. S., High School, !|.lang, Selangor, F.M. 

1947 Hertfield, S. J., Selbourne Estate, Padang Tungku, Pahang, F.M. 

1944 Hess, P. O., Asst Controller of Supplies, Kuala Trengganu, 

Trengganu, F,M. 

1948 Hesse, V., Caxton Press Ltd, P.O. Box 507, Kuala Lumpur, 

Selangor, F.M. 

*■1923 Hicks, E. C., Education Office, Ipoh, Perak, F.M. 

1929 *1948 Hill, A. H.f Superintendent of Education, Kota Bharu, Kelantan, 
F.M. 

*'1925 Hodgson, D. H., Forest Dept, Freetown, Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

1947 Hoey, Major R., 2238 North Vermant Street, Arlington, Virginia, 

U.S.A. 

1948 Holley, W. S., District Office, Sandakan, North Borneo. 

1922 Holttum, R. E., M.A., Botanic Gardens, Singapore. (Council, 1933, 

1940-42, 1946-47; Hon. Treas., 1923-26, 1928; Vice-Pres., 
I929» i^3^-37)^ 

1933 Hooykaas, Dr C,, Wilhelminah 53, Batavia-C., Java. 

1946 Hone, Sir Ralph, K.B.E., M.C„ K.C., **Kashmir’% 14 Dalvey Road, 

Singapore, ' ■ ' 

1938 Hough, Prof. G. G., M.A., 9 Raffles College, Singapore." 

1948 Howe, C. E., M.C.S., District Officer Jelebu, Kuala Klawang, Negri 

Sembilan, F.M, 

1941 ^1947 U(su Yun Tsi’ao, P.O. Box 709, Singapore. (Council, 1946-48). 
J947 Hunt, Mrs W. E., "Moycraig”, Penang Hill, Penang, F.M. 

1947 Hussain Baba, Police Headquarters, Kangar, Perl is, F.M, 

1927 Ibrahim School, Sungei Patani, Kedah, F.M. 

194^ Ibrahim Ti Y, Ma, Haji, Chinese Consulate, Ipoh, Perak, F.M. 
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1947 

*^1920 

**^1920 

1947 
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1948 

1946 

1947 

1935 

1948 
‘*'1921 
*^1913 

1958 
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*^1948 


M., Kencot Lodge, LecKlade, Gloucestershire, U.K. 

luce, R. E., Education Office, Raub, Pahang, F.M. 

Iiigleton, Miss D., "Carcosa”, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, E.M. 

Institute of Social Anthropology, i Jowett Walk, Oxford, U.K. 

Irving, Mrs G. C., 8 The Avenue, Beckenham, Kent, U.K. 

Ishafc bin Abdul Hamid, Public Relation Dept, Kota Bharu, 
Kelantan, F.M. 

Ivery, F. E., Alor Star, Kedah, F.M. 

Jack, Dr H. W., O.S.B., 71 Holland Road, Singapore. 

Jackman, C, W., B,A„ Education Department, Nairobi, Kenya. 

Jakeman, R. W., M.C.S., District Officer, Kuala Kangsar, Perak, F.M. 

Jamaluddin bin Kulop Udi, Federal Secretariat, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor, F.M. 

Jamuli, George, Mukah, Sarawak. 

Jennings, E. L. S., Asst Editor, Straits Times, Cecil Strek, Singapore. 

Jermyn, L. A. S., 71 Carter Avenue, Exmouth, Devon, U.K. 

Jessamine, J. E, B., Batu Pahat Rubber Co., Ltd., Batu Pahat, 
Johore, F.M. 

Jobling, Mrs G. L., Royal Empire Society, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C., U.K. 

Jones, L. W., Deputy Commissioner of Immigration, Sandakan, 
North Borneo, 

Jones, S. V., C.M.G., M.C.S,, S Boscombe Ciiffi Road, Bourne- 
mouth, U-K. (Council, 1955; Vice-Pres., 1937; Pres., 1939-42). 

Jordan, Revd A. B., The Parsonage, Marshall Hill Drive, Mapperly, 
Nottingham, U.K. 

Kay-Mouat, Prof. J. R., 16 Camp Hospital, Ingleburn, New South 
Wales, Australia. 

Keith, The Hon*bIe Mr H. G., Forest Dept, Sandakan, North 
Borneo. (Vice-Pres., 1948). 

Kellie, J., Dunbar Estate, Neram Tunggal, P.O. Chegar Perak, 
Pahang, F.M. ' 

Kemp, A. S. H., M.C.S., Segamat, Johore, F.M. 

Ker, W. P. W'., Paterson Simons & Co., Ltd, London House, 
Crutched Friars, London E.G.3, U.K. 

Kerr, Dr A., c/o Mrs. Palliser, Street House, Hayes, Kent, U.K. 

Kesteven, Dr G. L., D.Sr., 29 Fort Road, Katong, Singapore. 

Khoo Sian Ewe, 580 Burmah Road, Penang, F.M. 

Kiddle, J. O., M.C.S., Economic Secretariat, Kuala Lumpur, 

Selangor, F.M. 

King George V School, Seremban, Negri Sembilan, F.M. 

Kuppusamy, V. D., F.il.G.S,, F.R.A.S,, Anglo-Chinese School, 
.Kampar, Perak, F.M.-" ■ ■ 

Lai Tet Loke, 121: Sultan Street, Kuala Lumpur, F.M. 

Lane, F. L., Mansfield Co., Ltd, Ocean Building, Singapore. 

Lee, L. G., Ladang Geddes, Bahau, Negri Sembilan, F.M. 

Leicester, Dr W. S., Sungei Lembing, Pahang, E.M. 

Le Mare, D. W., Director of Fisheries F.M., Penang, F.M. 

Leonard, R. W. F., Mansfield Co., Ltd, Ocean Building, Singapore. 

Lewis, Miss B., School of Oriental & African Studies, University of 
London, London W.C.i, U.K. 
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1^41 ’^1947 -lewis, G. E; 0 ,, Education Dept, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M« 

1958 ■ Lewis, L. I., Education Office, Seremban, Negri Sembilan, F.M. 

J922 . Leyne, E. G., Sungei Purun Estate, Semenyih, Selangor, F.M. 

1947 Lim Bee Pin, Government High School, Klang, Selangor, F.M. 

1936 Lim, C. O., 33 China Street Gaut, Penang, F.M, 

1947 Lim, K. K, C,, 55 & 57 Hill Street, Singa5x>re. 

1947 Lim, S. K., Ho Hong Building, ^5 Chulia Street, Singapore. 

1948 Lim Chong Eu, Dr, 3 Pangor Road, Penang, F.M. 

1947 Lim Kean Chye, 15 Chancery Lane, Singapore. 

1948 Loch, J. H,, M.C.S., Colonial Secretary's Office, Singapore. 

1947 Loch, M., Kuala Sidim Estate, Kuala Ketil, Kedah, F.M. 

1948 Longfield, J. E., O.B.E., District Office, Tawaii, North Borneo. 

1930 Luckham, H. A. L., M.C.S., District Office, Kinta, Batu Gajah, 

Perak, F.M. 

1936 Lyle, C, W., Labour Dept, Federal Secretariat, Kuala Lumpur, 

Selangor, F.M. 

''^1907 Lyons, Revd E. S., 1089, Wash, 35th Street, Los Angeles, California, 

U.S.A. 

^1920 MacBryan, G. T. M., i Woodstock House, 11 High Street, Maryle- 

bone, London, England. 

^1948 MacDonald, H. E, The Right Honourable Mr Malcolm, P,C., Bukit 

Serene, Johore Bahru, Johore, F.M. 

'''1933 MacDonald, P. J. W., Laan Cornelius, 7 Batavia-C., Java. 

1947 Macdonnel, H., Mercantile Bank, Singapore, 

1927 ■ Mace, Land & Survey Dept, Sibu, Sarawak. 

*^1910 MacFadyen, Sir Eric, M.A., 1-4 Great Tower Street, London 

E.C.3, U.K. 

1930 MacLean, Mrs D. L-, Chartered Bank, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

1935 MacTier, R, S.; Glen Line Ltd, 20 BilHter Street, London E.C.3, U.K. 

1946 Madoc, G. C., British Embassy, Bangkok, Siam, 

1929 Mahmud bin Jintan, Education Office, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

1937 Mahmud Mahyiddeen, Major Haji, D.P.M.K., Kn, C.S. 

Pantai Chinta Berahi, Semut Api, Kota Bharu, 
Kelantan, F.M. 

1947 Mahmud bin Mat, C.B.JS., The Hon'ble Da to, Mentri Besar, Kuala 

Lipis, Pahang, F.M. 

1932 Malacca Historical Society, Malacca, F.M. 

1926 Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, Perak, F.M. 

1948 Malay Mail Press Co., Ltd, Kuala Lumpur, F.M. 

1948 Malayan Airways Ltd, Ocean Building, Singapore. 

1935 Mallal, Bashir A,, 22A Malacca Street, Singapore. (Council, 1:946- 

1948). 

1946 Maniam, K. S., P.O. Box 453, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M, 

1916 Mann, W. E., Kebajoran, Java. 

1934 Martin, J. M., 25 Pelham Place, London S.W.y, U.K. 

’'x 9^5 Martin, W. M. E. 

1946 Mathias, 1 ^. J., M.C.S., Secretariat, Kuala Lumpur, F.M. 

1922 **'1938 May, Percy W., 6 Queen Anne*s Garden, Bedford Park, London W.4- 
U,K. 

X948 ..McCann, J. M. T., M-CS., District Office, Pekan, Pahang, F.M. 
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1947 

1948 

1948 

1936 

1948 

1947 
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1921 

1921 

1948 
1946 

1946 

1946 
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1947 

1948 


■.''■";. ','xxiii, 

McDonald/ E. M., Estate Duty Office, Kuala Lum|jury Selangor# F*M. 

McGraw, E., Methodist Mission, Sibu, Sarawak. 

McHugh, J. N., Public Relations Department, P.O. Box 1037, Kuala 
Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. (Vice-Pres., 194S). 

McKerron, The. Hon’ble Mr P. A. B., C.M.G., Colonial Secretary’s 
House, Singapore. 

McLean R,, M.C.S., District Office, Kota Belud via Jesselton, Nortb 
Borneo. 

Mead, The Hon’ble Mr J.^ D., Osborne & Chappel Ltd, Ipoh, Perak, 
F.M. 

Megat Yunus bin Megat Mohamed Isa, M.C.S., Kinta Land Office, 
Batu Gajah, Perak. 

Meissonier, Revd Father Ph., 12S Rue du Bac, Paris ye, France. 

Meliiar^Smith, P. L., Warden of Mines, Johore Bahru, Johore, F.M. 

Mendel, I, B., M.C.S., District Office, Bentong, Pahang, F.M. 

Merican, Mohamed Ismail, /.P., 29 Alor Muah, Alor Star, Kedah, F.M* 

Metcalfe, P. R., M.C.S., Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, Singapore. 

Meyer, A. G., Serangoon English School, Simon Road, Singapore, 

Miles, C. V., Rodyk & Davidson, Chartered Bank Chambers, 
Singapore. 

Miller, G. S., 6/ John Street, Helensburgh, Dumbartonshire, U.K. 

Miller, The Hon’ble Mr J. I., M.C.S, 

Mills, J. V., Hotel Stuart, Richmond, Surrey, U.K. (Council, 1919- 

1930^ i932-35» 1936, 19384 Pfes., 1937)* 

Milne, Mrs C. E. L., Government English School, Muar, Johore, F.M. 

Mitchell, W. S., Boors Pure Drug Co (Far East) Ltd, Union Building, 
Singapore. 

Mohamed Ali bin Mohamed, Education Office, P.O. Box 1039, Kuala 
Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Mohamed Hussim bin Mat Piah, Government English School, Johore, 
F.M. 

Mohamed Jaffar bin Mantu, High School, Kajang, Selangor, F.M. 

Mohamed Kassim bin Bador, P.O. Box 1005, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, 
F.M. 

Mohamed Kassim bin Dato Sika Naji Abdul Rashid, Dato Undang of 
Sungei Ujong, Seremban, Negri Sembilan, F.M. 

Mohamed Said, Major Dato Haji, D.A.M./., P.J.S., Private Secretary 
to H.H. the Sultan of Johore, Johore Bahru, Johore, F.M. 

Mohamed Salleh bin Ali, The Hon'ble Dato, Johore Bahru, Johore, 
F,M. 

Mohamed Sharijff bin Osman, The Hon’ble Haji, C.B.E., Alor Star, 
Kedah, F.M. 

Mole, R. F., Colonial Secretariat, Kuching, Sarawak. 

Morell, Capt. D. H., Head Quarters, Northern Ireland District, 
Lisburn, County Antrim, U-K. 

Morgan, E. D., M.C.S., Labour Office, Kiang, Selangor, F.M. 

Morice, J., Customs Office, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Morkill, A. G., University China Committee, 16 Gordon Square, 
London W.C.r, U.K. 

Morley, J. A. E., M.B.E.f, Secretary to British Adviser, Ipoh, 

Perak. 

Morrah, P. Malay Mail Press Co., Ltd, Pudu Road, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor, F.M. 
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Morreil, R., 7 Raffles College, Singapore. 

Morris, H. S., ■ Colonial. Secretariat, Kuching, Sarawak, 

Morris, R. H., Mukah, Sarawak. 

■ Xlundell,, H. D,, Sisson & Daly, Singapore. ’■ (Council, 3958). 

^ Xlurray, H. L., Larut Tin Fields, Taiping, Perak, F.M, 

Mustapha ' bin Tengku Besar Burhaniiddin, Tungku, Ampang, Tinggi, 
Kuala Pilah, Negri Sembilan, F.M. 

Namazie, The Hon’ble Mr M. J,, 22a Malacca St,reet, Singapore, 
National Library of Peiping, Peiping, Chin.a. 

Neill, T. D. H., M.C.S., Secretariat Chinese Affairs, Singapore. , . 

Newboult, Sir Alec, K.B.H., C.M'.G., M..C., £. 0 ., Chief .Secretary, 
Government Federation of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Nightingale, H. W., M.C.S,, 394 Watten Estate, Singapore. 

Nik Ahmad KamiD bin Haji Nik Mahmud, The Hon’ble Dato, 
Mentri Besar, Kota Bharu, Kelantan, F.M. (Vice-Pres,, 1948). 

Noone, R. O. D?, B. A., F.R. A. L, Botanical Ffotel, Domain Road, 
South Yarra, Victoria, Australia. 

Nuttall, F.A., S.H.Q,, SgtsVMess. Royal Air Force, Changi, Singapore. 
Oppenheim, Prof. A., 5 Raffles College, Singapore. 

Oppenheim, H. R., Feet, Marwick, Mitchell &: Co., Union Buildings, 
Singapore. 

Owen, A. I., 8th Mile Pantai Road, Seremban, Negri Sembilan, F.M. 

Pagden, H. T., Department of Agriculture, P.O. Box 1004, Kuala 
Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Pangiima Bukit Gantang, Dato, 21 Hale Street, Ipoh, Perak, F.M. 
Paterson, Major H. S., M.C.S, 

Payne, Dr C. H. Withers, Drew & Napier, P.O. Box 352, Singapore. 

Payne, E. M.F., M,A., B.Sc., Education Office, Seremban, Negri 
Sembilan, F.M. 

Peach, P. L., 2 Wesley Road, Ku.ala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M, 

Pearson, C. D,, Survey Office, Batu Pahat, Johore, F.M. 

Feet, G. L., Editor, The Straits Times, Cecil Street, Singapore. 
(Council, 3948). 

Pekelharing, R. Ci Netherlands Consulate-General, Singapore. 

Penang Library, Penang, F.M. 

Pengilley, E. E., E.D., M.C.S., Commissioner of Lands, Federal 
Secretariat, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Penrice, W., Mansfield Co., Ltd, Ocean Building, Singapore. 
Persekutuan Guru-Guru Melayu, Seremban, Negri Sembilan, F.M. 
Peskett, A. D., Barclays Bank, Weston-Super Mare, Somerset, England. 

Phillipps, A. E., North Borneo Trading Co., Ltd, Sandakan, North 
Borneo. 

Pillay, Sandy G., and floor, Laidlaw Building, Singapore. 

Pooley, E. G., Messrs Presgrave & Matthews, Penang, F.M. 

Powell, I. B., 300 Westward Rise, Barry, Glarmorgan, U.K. 

Pretty, E. E. F., M,C,S. 

Purcell, Dr V. W. W. S., C.M.G., Glutton, Normandy, near 
Guildford, Surrey, tJ.K. 

Purchase, C., E., Asst Attorney-General, Jesselton, North Borneo* 
Raffles College Library^ Raffles College, Singapore. 
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1947 
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1948 

1948 
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1947 


Raghavany N., Hermitage^ Ormes Road, Kilpauk^ Madras, India* 

Raja Ayoiib bin Raja Haji Bot, M*C.S-, Federal Secretariat, Kuala 
Lumpur^ Selangor, F.M. 

Raja Razman bin Raja Abdul Hamid, Kuala Kangsar, Perak, F.M. 

Ramani, R. K., Braddell & Ramani, Hongkong Bank Chambers, Kuala 
Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Ramsay, A. B., M.C.S., c/o Sessions Court, Talping, Perak, F.M. 

Rangoon University Library, Rangoon, Burma. 

Rawlings, G. S., M.C.S., Collector of Land Revenue, Malacca, F.M. 

Rawson, The Hon’ble Dr C, P., Dept Social Welfare, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selaiagor, F*M. 

Rea, Miss G. L., Methodist Girls’ School, Kuantan, Pahang, F.M. 

Reed, Dr J. G., M.B.JS., Sungkai, Perak, F.M. 

Regester, P. J. D., O.S.F., 6 /S Mountbatten Road, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor, F.M. (Council, 1946-47). 

Rego, Prof. A. Da Silva, Rua Ivens 34-40 Lisbon, Portugal. 

Reid, Dr Alfred, Batang Padang Estate, Tapah, F.M. 

Rentse, Miss B., c/o A, Rentse, Kota Bharu, Kelantan, F.M. 

Rentse, A., Kota Bharu, Kelantan, F.M. (Vice-Pres., 1941-42, 1946- 
1948). 

Rex, Marcus, C,M.G. 

Rigby, W. E., M.C., Federal Secretariat, Kuala Lumpur, 

Selangor, F.M. 

Robb, L. T. A., Teiok Pelandok Estate, Coast Road, Port Dickson, 
Negri Sembiian, F.M. 

Robertson, Mrs D. S., Shell House, Shell Co. of S.S., Penang, F.M. 

Robinson, P. M., Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, 9 Gracechurch Street, 
London E.C. 5, U.K. 

Ross, A. N., Administrative 0:ffiicer, Kelantan, F.M. 

Sammy, P., 2 Raffles Place, Singapore. 

Samuels, A. B., Methodist Boys’ School, Kuala Lumpur, Seangor, F.M. 

Sanson, C. H., Lloyds Bank Ltd, Section G3, Pall Mall, London 

S.W.r, U.K. 

Santy, D., Selamat, Hospital Road, Hill Crest, Natal, S.A. 

Savage, H. E, F., Geological Survey Dept, Kuala Lipis, Pahang, F.M. 

Schweizer, H., Diethelm 8c Co., Ltd, P.O. Box 19 1, Singapore. 
(Council, 1946-1947). 

Schofield M., 26 Swettenham Road, Singapore. 

Scott, Mrs. G. J., P.O. Box 262, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 
(Asst Hon. Sec,, 1948). 

Scott, Dr W., Sungei Siput, Perak, F.M. 

Sear!, G., Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co, (Eastern) Ltd, Shell House, 
Coliyer Quay, Singapore. 

Sehested, K., Singapore Club, Singapore. 

Sehested, S., Singapore Club, Singapore. 

Sells, H. C., "Satuan”, Burnham, Buckinghamshire, U.K. 

Seri Maharaja, Tengku, Kota Bharu, Kelantan, F.M. 

Seth bin Mohd Said, Johore Bahru, Johore, F.M. 

Shamruddin bin Haji Abdulrafaman, Dato’, Kuala Klawang, Jelebu, 
Negri Sembiian, F.M. 
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Shaw, H., M.C.S., Federal Secretariat, iCiiala iiimpwr, F.M. 

Sheppard, M. C, M.B.JS., M'.C.S., .District Officer, Klaitg, 
Selangor, F.M. (Vice~Pres., 1948 ). 

Sheridan, C. M*, Attorney GencraFs Office, Kuala Lumpur, ,F.M. 
Silcock, Prof, T. H., 2 Raffics College, Singapore. 

Sidney, 11 ., 14 Perak Road, Kuala Lumpur, F.M, 

Sim, Mrs K., 24 Green Lane, Penang, F.M. 

Simmons, Major C. W., Dept Custodian Estates, Tawan, North 
Borneo. 

Simpson-Grey, L. C., M.C.S. 

Sinclair, J., Botanic Gardens, Singapore. 

Singam, S. Durai Raja, Abdullah School, Kitantan, Pahang, F.M* 
Singram, K., 123 Buffalo Road, Singapore. 

Sivapragasam, T., Co-operative StKieties Dept, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor, F.M. 

Skeat, W. W., ‘"Pixies Holt’*, Lyme Regis, Dorset, U.K. 

Skeldon, J., Mansfield Co. Ltd, Ocean Building, Singapore. 

Sleep, The Hon*ble Mr A., C.M.G., M.C.S., The Residency, Johore 
Bahru, Johore, F.M* 

Smith, F. M., British Advisor’s Office, Johore Bahru, Johore, F.M. 

Smith, The Hon’ble Mr J. D. M., C.M.G., M.C.S., Financial Secretary, 
Singapore. 

Soang, A.I.C., Tanah Intan Estate, Martapoera, E. .E Borneo, 
Somerville, D. A., Administrative Officer, Baiu P.aliai, Johore. 
Staniforrh, Major N., Depot Malay Regiment, Port l>ickson, Negri 
Sembilan, F.M. 

Stanton, W. A., '' 57 oodland Manor, R.F.D., No, 3, Rockville, Mary- 
land, U.S.A. 

Starkey, C, Q., Mansfield Co., Ltd, Ocean Building, Singapore. 
Steincke, M., East Asiatic Co., Ltd, Clarke Sti'cet, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor, F.M, 

Stewart, Mrs. N. L, Froynesfield Cottage, Nairn, U.K. 

Stirling, W. G., Cox & King, 10 Haymarker, London S.W.i, U.K. 
(Council, 1923-25, 1927-29), 

Stubbs, G. C., Survey Office, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F,M. 
Stuchbury, A. D., M.C.S., Secretariat for Economic Affairs, Singapore. 
Sultan Idris Training College, Tanjong Malim, Perak, F.M. 

Sundram, S, S-, Government High School, Klang, Selangor, F.M. 

Syed Idrus, Tengku Besar of Tampin, Negri Sembilan, F.M. 

Sykes, G. R., M.C.S. 

Sykes, J. P., Cable & Wireless Ltd, Hongkong. 

Tan, S. H., 82 Orchard Road, Singapore. 

Tan Cheng Lock, C.B.E., 96 First Cross Street, Malacca, F.M, 
Tayler, C. J., c/o Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, Kuala Lumpur, F.M* 
Taylor, The Hon’ble Mr Justice E, N., Judge’s Chambers, Supreme 
Court, Singapore. (Council, 1948). 

Taylor, Mrs E. M,, Selayang Tin Dredging Ltd, Batu Caves, Kuala 
Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Taylor, T. K., High School, Klang, Selangor, F.M. 
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Texeira, Revd Fatlier M., Portuguese Churcli, Victoria Street^ 
; Singapore, 

Thambiah, S.y B.A., Victoria Institution, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor,^ 
F.M. ■ ^ 

Tbom, R. C., Malayan Police. 

Thomas, Francis, B.A., St Andrew’s School, Singapore. 

Thomas, L. A. 

Thomas, N. E., Asst Controller of Telecommunications, Singapore. 
Thompson,. D. F., M.C.S., "Carcosa”, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 
Thomson, G. G, 

Tratman, Prof. E. K., King Edward VII College of Medicine, 
Singapore. 

Triplicane University Library, TripHcane, Madras, India. 

Tuanku Muhammad School, Kuala Pilah, Negri Sembilan, F.M. 
Tubb, J. A., Fisheries Dept, Sandakan, North Borneo. 

Turner, H. G., M,C.S., Malayan Establishment OfSce, Kuala Lumpur, 
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(Conthmed from JM.A,S,{M.B.) Voh XX, Pt, 1, pp* 161'ISO; 
pt:s, pp.1-19). 

4« Takola and Kataha« 

In Book VII of liis Geography Ptolem^^ giyes the following four 
positions, as stated in Renou^s edition (56), which is generally 
conceded to be best (212, p. 22, n. 3) 


Beroba, town 

162» 20' E 

6« 

K 


Promontory situated 
after this town 

159“ E 

40 

20' 

N. 

In the Golden Chersonese : 
Takola, emporium 

160» 30' E 

40 

15' 

N. 

Promontory situated 
after this town 

loS" 20' E 

2^ 

20' 

N. 


The first two of these positions are the last of those given 
^^Amongst the cannibal Besvngitai in the Sabarakos GulP. 

In 1897 Dr. C. 0. Blagden said that the Golden Chersonese is 
‘Vithoiit any doubt the Malay Peninsuia^^ (62, p. 236) and that is 
the geiierallj accepted ideiitihcation. The data in Ptolemy’s Geo- 
graphy make it certain, in our view, that his Golden Chersonese 
must have been the Malay Peninsula, 

The usual view is that Ptolemy wrote his Geography m: 150 
A.D. and certainly during the period 150-160 A.i). It is clear 
from his Almagest that he took observations personally the earliest 
of which was in 127 A.D. and the latest in 111 A.D. The Tetra- 
biblos and then the Geography followed the Almagest and finally 
the Astronomical Hand-tables. Therefore, the (geography must 
have been written after 141 A.D.; and it seems to ]>e clear that 
Ptolemy outlived the Emperor Antoninus Pius who died in 161 A.D. 

As Ptolemy tells us himself, his Geography was based upon the 
work of Marinos of Tyre, wliich he corrected and completed from 
further information gathered by himself. Marinos, "who is usually 
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dated as ca: 120 A.D., obtained bis iiifonnation from the hook of 
Si sea-captaia or traveller named Alexamler, who is usual iy aseribed 
to ca: 'fo A. I), The works of Alexander and. Marinos have been 
lost and are known only from quotations by Ptolmny. 

'The evidence of classical literature, therefore, shows that (he 
history of Takoia begins in the 2iul ceiilury AJ). and, sini'e it was 
then of siifTlcient importance to be a Eoman emporium, must go 
back at least to the 1st century A.l). 

We take the Malay Peninsula as beginning at the isthmus of 
Kra in latitude 10^ N. and that is tlie usual view : but many writers 
take it further north to 13^^ 45' .N”. so as to inchule Tenasserinu 
For Ptolemy it began at the promontory which we identify with 
eJimk Ceylon (Puket Island), following Berthelot (53). One piece 
of evidence was adduced in the hriroduefioa^ to vshow that dunk 
Ceylon once was not an island but an actual promontory, and to 
that more evidence could be added, so that this fact can he accepted. 
Whether or not it was still an actual promontory in the time of 
Ptolemy does not matter, since its general appearance is such. 
The Sabarakos Gulf is agreed generally to have ])een the present 
Gulf of Martaban and the area extending soutli of it. The last 
town given ])y Ptolemy in the Besyngitai country is Beroba, Psijig 
the general indications in Ptolemy, .Berthelot places Bcro])a about 
two-thirds down the coast line and so where the ])rest‘nt Karathuri 
appears on the map-; and this identification w’e a<‘eept. Below the 
Gulf of Martaban there is only one really prominent promontory 
and that is the one formed by Junk Ceylon. 

To locate Ptolemy’s Takoia we must h)ok for a place well to tlie 
east and also to the south, of Ptolemy’s |>romontory. It is axio- 
matic with us that, while the exactitude of Ptolemy’s positions 
cannot be accepted, and identification must accord with 
his general indications or otherwise the whole sidrjeet be- 
comes mere guess-work; and we lind the most satisfactory 
method of approach to be that of Berthelot, which has 
been explained already in the hitroduciion^. 

Since, therefore, Ptolemy’s promontory can only be Junk 
Ceylon and since Takoia w^as east and south of it, we mist reject 
the identification with Takuapa, which has been accepted by so 
many, and we would ask what is the promontory, if Takoia Avere 
Takuapa. We should also note that there is no real similarity 
between the names, although Takuapa is often, even generally,, 
called Takopa. Tahmpa means ^Tin in the forest”, while Tahua- 
iung means ^^tin in the plain”, tahm being Siamese for ^^tin” (309^ 
ii, pp: 16 and 17)^. In Ptolemy’s time the Thai languages had 
not reached, this area, according to general opinion. 
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It would, seem that in his identification of Takola with Takua- 
pa Dr, Quari tell Wales was greatly infiueueed by the fact that it 
afforded the best anchorage for ships on the whole west coast of 
the Malay Peninsula and that it was the first point of land reached 
by east-bound i^essels from India after leaving the Ten Degree 
Channel (.288, pp: 36, o5). Of the excellence of its harbour 
there eaiinot any doubt but what evidence is there that the 
ships used the Ten Degree Channel? Seen on a modern map, 
one can, as Dr. Qiiaritch Wales did, push one’s finger from Hega- 
patam througli the Channel in a south-eastward direction untii it 
rests upon Takuapa; but did the ancient sailors from Xegapatam 
so push their ships? The only direct evidence which we have 
in translated form is that of I Ching (I Tsing) in the 1th century 
A.D. and it does not help because ships in those days sailed from 
the ancient port of Kedah, as will be seen later. Moreover, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, ships for tlie Golden Chersonese sailed from the 
apketerion, a place somewhere in the Godavari-Kistna area, and 
it would seem, though it is far from certain, that thei^ crossed to 
a place which Ptolemy calls Sada and from there sailed down the 
coast. Moreover, as Dr. Qiiaritch Wales says, it was necessary 
to escape "^ffhe clutches of the savage Andamaners”. Both for 
that purpose and navigationaliy one would have supposed a pass- 
age between Car Xicobar and the Nicobar Islands. There is the 
further fact that water and wood were necessary at convenient 
places for the ancient ships and that the Nicobars were well 
situated for this purpose. Long direct passages in early times 
were atoided for a variety of reasons. 

Takola as written by Ptolemy, is agreed universally to have 
been the same place as the Sanskrit Takkoia. Eefereiiee has already 
been made in the Introduction^ to Sylvaiii Levi’s celebrated geogra- 
phical stnclj (61) in which he considered a number of places, in- 
cluding Takkoia, which appear in various works of ancient Indian 
literature and particularly in the Niddesa, usually dated as between 
the end of the 1st and begiiinmg of the 3rd century A.D, (181, p. 
o8). The name of Takkoia appears also in the paii Milindapanha^ 
the date of which is uncertain but is placed in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica^ as appi'oximately about the beginning of the Christian 
era. Professor Nilakanta Sastri, however, considers it to be ca: 
400 A.D. (51, pp: 623-624). In St. John’s translation (60, p. 211) 
tlie i)assage reads : — 

^^Just, 0 King, as a ship-owner who has become wealthy by 
constantly levying freight in some seaport town, will be able to 
traverse the high sea, aiid^go to Vanga or Takkoia, or China, or 
Sovira, or Surat, or Alexandria, or the Coromandel coast, or Fur- 
ther India (Siivaimabhumi) or any other place where ships do 
congregate”. 
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The aescriotioB of Takkola as a place where ships congregated 
accords well with the word emfonon which I’toleniy attaches to 
Takola- hut it is onlv in Ptolemy that we get aii\ data tm Us lo .i- 
timi There are ahsolutely none in tlie Indian literature \\e lun > 
toid thl identification of Takola in the /a/rc/ac loa . 
Berthelot considered that Ptolemy’s general indiea ions showed that 
miS have been Trang and we pointed out tliat arclnuadogicalb 

to ' not seem "to have heeu snllieien ly aneient. Bo 
iggeUed, a<-eordingly, ancient Kc<lah ; hut tha suggestion 
has" been rejected by Dr QymrUch 
and hv Professor Nilakanta hastn , p . . ) 

Zstion must lie re-considered. The rejection turns 1 ^ 01 . tlio 

Chola inscriptions of the llth century 

is a hm^e literature, and it involves iionsidination ol._ tin iaimi 
names l^ndarnm, llnngaxoka and Tahiljnkojaii) (iccuring therein. 
In the inscription there is no geographical indication where these 
pkces are Imt scholars have agreed identifications 
reasonin" Sohody, however, has paused to eoiisidei the coriiplete 
disappearance from Indian literature 

many centuries before the appearance ot the t.mul i alaiUahoUtni. 

In the 1 ntroducMon^ tlie identification of the Chinese topouyms 
Tun-sun (Tieii-sun, Tim-lisun) and Tou-chu-li has lieeii considered 
and the fads concerning them have been set out. It was s^«|iD«d 
upon these facts that Tuo-sun must have iieeii a geiieuil name kn 
the Malay Peninsula. Its principal place is not named 
Chinese records but the facts winch iliey give slum that it mut,t 
have hoeii on the west coast of the Peiiinsula and that it was a 
port, from which shijis sailed to India, as well as a mart tor east and 
w'est to which merchants came in great numbers to barter. .. 
was. accordingly, an entrepot. Tlie name Tnn-smi dates 
3rd century A.D. and the notice 111 the iMiig Shu says that therc 
were five kings in Tun-sun, all of 

though it is not possible to say exactly at what date, it ii| p ‘ ■■ 
from the Liang sL that Tou-chn-li became known in ( hina during 
the time of the Wu dynasty, 222-280 A.I). There are no geogra- 
phical data eoiieerning it except that clearly it must luive lieen a 
port on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula m sea-communica- 
tion with India. In the Introduction the resemhlaiiee ot tiie name 
to that of Takola was noted and views upon that 
collected; and we posed the question “May it not be that 1 tolemj s 
Takola, the principal town of Tun-sun and Tou-chu-li are one 
and the same?^^ 

In his latest work Professor Coedes considers that 1 un-sun 
was ^^probably on the Malay Peiiinsula^^ P« P* 46,^11.1) 

and he accepts without any reservation (ibid: p. 47) 
kiu~li (i.e. Tou-chu-li) is the same place as the saosknt lakivoia 
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of the ^ of remark that in 

Kamiuja-Besay 1944, Professor E. C. Majumdar accepts that 
Teii-ki4i, as lie h\rrites it, was ^^probably the famous, 
port of Takkola^^ We feel justified, therefore, in putting forward 
the suggestion that the answer to the question which we posed 
should be in the afiirmatiTe. 

Professor Xilakanta Sastri in 1940 (311, p. 287, in 1) placed 
Takola ^^on the isthmus of Ivra or a little to the soutlP^ but that 
will not fit the data in Ptolemy. In 1944 Professor Ooedes (272,. 
p. 47) wrote concerning the Sanskrit Takkola that is agreed to 
place this town at Takua Pa on the west coast of the isthmus of 
Kra, but it may perhaps haTe been more to the south"; and for 
the latter part of that statement he cited the present writePs^- 
Introduction. For reasons already glTen, we suggest that Takuapa. 
must be rejected and that we must look east and south of Junk 
Ceylon. If the lack of archaeological evidence can lie ignored,. 
BertheloPs identification with Trang is undoubtedly satisfactory' 
and answers the data in Ptolemy. Warington Smyth (309, ii, p. 11) 
cronsidered that the port of Tun-sun was ^^more than likely to have* 
been near Ttang". In the we wrote with regard 

to Takola that would expect a surrounding hinterland of 
importance. We are not dealing with the south but the north 
of the peninsula. A harbour and the meeting of trade-routes is 
sufficient for a southern emporium served by both monsoons but 
not for the northern one"; and the facts of navigation and of the 
monsoons make that proposition clear. Trang satisfies these require- 
ments. Eiee is grown there (309, ii, p. 13) and easy land-routes- 
connect it with Patalung province (^72, p. 33), which is an agri- 
culturally rich one (309, ii, p. 117) and with the big province of 
I^akon Sri Tammarat, or Lakon as it is more usually called (309,. 
ii, V. 128). This latter province is also known as Ligor, which 
Graham says is ^^probably a Chinese corruption of Lakon^’ (312,. 
i, p. 31): he tells us (ibid: p. 10) that ^Tound about the towns^ 
of Lakon and Patalung the largest and most fertile plains are 
situated" Warrington Smyth says that in his time Trang could 
generally be used by small coasters and that vessels there did not 
need to face half the bad weather that they must when going to the- 
other ports (309, ii, p. 128). He also says that according to- 
public tradition native boats could ascend the eastern branch of 
the Bandon Eiver to its source and then go down the Trang Eiver* 
to the west coast without a portage, the distance being given as; 
170 miles (ibid: p. 80). The Bandon Eiver drains an extensive 
valley between two mountain ranges. 

The reader will have noticed that Ptolemy puts Takola ^ 
minutes south of the promontory and 1 degree 30 minutes east of 
it (his degree being 50 geographical miles), and it may well be 
asked how that fits Trang. An examination of Berthelot (53) 
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.slioiikl be made o.ii this point but some further faets tH)neerDiug 
Ptolemy^s methods will also be helpful. As we have said, he eor- 
reetecl and completed the work of llarinos hy means^ ef furtlier 
iiifomiatioii which he collected himself from sailors, mer- 
•chants and travellers in Alexandria. A’ one of such infor- 
mation could have been really accurate. As Wanninirton >ays 
(33, p. 131), Ptolemy ‘Avas dependent for his iirformation upon 
ignorant sailors, who often misspelt ho])elessly the very nann‘s of 
file ports at which they touched, lie had only their word for the 
directions in which they sailed from port to port, and this was 
•often entirely wrong; and for distance, as he himself confesses, lie 
had to be content with calculating from the average mu of a ship 
per day, with deductions to allow for irregularities of ilm coast, 
and other disturbing factors’k Seamanshi]) in those days was pilot- 
age rather than navigation and the ships themselves had unhandy 
steering and rigging which did not permit of their sailing close 
to the wind or tacking across it. They were dependent wind 
and tide, and the wind had to be a favouring one. To attribute 
to each day’s sail by such ships, particularly in Malaysian 
"waters, a fixed average must have led to errors. Throughout anti- 
quity longitudes were matters of dead reckoning; tliere was no pre- 
cise method of observing diurnal time or of comparing such obser- 
vations with one another. Though there were instruments by which 
latitudes could be measured, it would seem that experienced tra- 
vellers did not use them extensively and it is clear tliat Ptolemy 
Iiad very few such observations, none of whi(‘h <‘ould have been 
completely accurate. The gnomon and the av'^trolabe (tore-runner 
of the sextant) were known but experienced seamen did not rely 
upon them. Tliey sailed from point to ])oint, or, wluu-c ibey knew 
the favouring wind, put out boldly to sea trusting to an'ive roughly 
at their destination. 

Ptolemy assigned precise longitudinal and latitudinal positions 
and prepared his tables ‘•'^^y calculating and comparing itineraries, 
rendering days’ journeys and voyages into stadia, and other such 
rough methods as have been employed by geograjihers in all ages 
'when they have had to lay down ma])s of couiitricB for whicli tlmy 
had no proper scientific materials” {55, ii, ]>. 549). He thus gave 
scientific form to that which was quite unscientific. iMoroover, 
tlie-maps and MSS. of Ptolemy’s Geography which remain to us 
all date many centuries later than the original work and there 
exists the margin of error caused by faulty copying or by deliberate 
changes. Accordingly, it is useless to attem})t a purely mathiuna- 
tical approach to his longitudes and latitudes. Tlie only method 
is to accept the general indications and to endeavour, as ibudhclot 
does, to work back to the information received by i^tolemy, and 
then to (heck results, where possible, witli archaeological and Ids- 
torieal^ facts. It is for this reason that wc* suggest Tbu’iheloPs 
identification of Takola with Trang to be satisfactory. . 
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Siiiiimarizing, then, we submit (1) that Ptolemy^s Promon- 
tory was Junk Ceylon (2) that Takola = Takkola = the principal 
place of Tnn-siin = Tou-chu-li and (3) is best htted by Trang, 
save upon archaeological evidence. Since that evidence has been 
ignored in the identification with Takuapa, it can also be ignored 
in the case of Trang, for it must be remembered that arehaeologi- 
eaily 'Takuapa cannot be taken back to Ptoleiiiy^s time, the potsherds 
discovered there by Dr, Quaritch Wales being of doubtful evidentiary 
value, to .say the least. 

We have suggested in the Introduction^® that Tou-chudi is not 
the same place as the Chu-li {which seems to be the correct render- 
ing of Chti-eiiih) appearing in the Nan chon i wii chih; hut, even 
if it is, the name seems to disappear after the 3rd century A.D.,. 
since Wan Chen, the author of that work, is stated by the Sui Shu. 
to have lived in that century. Accordingly it would seem that Just, 
as Takkoia disappears from ancient Indian literature and 
Takola from classical, so Tou-chi-li disappears from the Chinese 
records, any later mention being but repetition in the fashion of 
Chinese historians and eneyciopaedists. As will be seen later, 
Tdkkola is preserved, however, in the name of a commodity for 
many .centuries later. - 

: We pass now to Katafaa which Dr. Quaritch^ Wales (268) would' 
locate in Perak and Mr. Moens (241) first in Java and later 
in Johore. 

In the text of the famous ’Tamil poem Pattina'ppak% of the- 
2nd or 3rd century A.D*, we are “told of ^%oods from KalagamP 
which found their way to the ancient city of Puhar (Kaverip- 
pattinam). The full passage is translated by Professor Nilakanta 
Sastri in his history of the Cholas (57, pp: 99-100), The annotator 
of the poem, w’-ho wrote very much later, says that this Kaiagam 
was the same as Kadaram; and Professor Xilakanta Sastri says 
that this has the sanction of old lexicons like the Pingalam (ibid:, 
p- 2G4) and that the Divaharam, the earliest lexicon in the Trang- 
lang'uage now known to us, gives the equation in its geographical 
section (313, p. 26). Kadaram, also written Kidaram, was the 
Tamil equivalent of tlie Sanskrit Kataha, as we know from the 
Chola inscriptions. The views of Professor Nilakanta Sastri upon 
the series of names (and no higher authority could be cited on the 
point) are as follows: — 

(1) ^Tn the text of the Pattinappalai, the word Kaiagam. 
stands for the name of a place in constant trade relations witk 
Fading} II or K avert paf rut in, the celebrated port of the early (.’'hola, 
monarCis of the Sangam age. And the mention of Kaiagam, wdiich 
must be Kadaram or nothing, in this eari}^ poem of the second or 
third century A.D. is not without considerable significance to a. 
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study of the early history of the Hindu colonies of the East^^ 
<3143 pp: , 128429) ; • 

(2) is Sanskrit, and the three other words are 

Tamil; of these Kadaram and JuVtemn/ are variants of the same 
word (cf : Kada-kida, kana-kina, pala-pila, etc.) which has the same 
meaning as wdiile Kalagam meaning ‘hhu*]\’ is syuon vinous 

with Kadara, also Sanskrit, meaning 'tawny’ or 'dark }»rownh The 
imm Kidagam is the earliest in Tamil literature. So that tlie 
Indian names of this kingdom fall into two groups: 

Skt. KiUaha = Tam. Kadarani or Kidanmi = eauldron 

Skt. Karlara. = Tam. Kalagam = black, or dark brown. 

"It is difficult to decide which of these is the earliest form of 
ihe name, and ail of them seem to be purely Indian words, having 
little to do with any language in Indonesia” (ibid:, pp: 129-130). 

Professor Mlkanta Sastri, therefore, is in accord with the 
views e-xpressed by Professor Goedes in his famous study of Srivijaya 
in 1918 (315, pp: 19-20); and he rejects the criticism of those 
views hy Ferrand (140), 

Tlioiigh the identity of Kalagam with Kadaram may, perliaps 
mot be entirely free from doubt, there is general agreement with 
fhe rest of these views, and for our ])resent purposes all are actiopted. 

Dr. V. S. Agrawala (316, p. 90) says that "Kabffia Dvipa is 
"mentioned several times in Sanskrit and Prakrit littwature as a 
place situated beyond the sea and reached by ships leaving the sea- 
port of Tamralipti. In Prakrit its name occurs as Kadaluulipa”. 
Taniralipti is, of course, the modern Tamluk in the Midnai)ur 
district in the western part of tlie Ganges delta. 

References to the Puranas were made in the InfroducHord^y 
and to the nine divisions, Indra-dvipa, Kaseruman, Tamra-varna, 
Gabhastiman, Kiimari-dvipa, Kaga-dvipa, Saumya, Gandharva, 
Varuna. The Vamana Garuda Puranas substitute Kathaha 
in place of Saumya or Gandharva (311, p, 59) and the Agnipurana 
xefers to a "peak, as the boundary of a tract, under the name of 
Aiida-Kataha, of wdiicli the limit is said to be the ])eak in question” 
(318, p. 59, n. 13). 

I . 

Dvipa, of course, means either "island” or "continent”. Kataha 
Dvipa therefore, indicates generally a large tract of sea-girt hind: 
und the Kaumudimalioisam mentions a city Kataha-nagara as one 
of the great Indian cities famous for gay life (318, pp: 61-63; 
^16, p. 59). Dr. Sircar (316, p. 59) thinks that this Sanskrit 
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^Iraiiia is not earlier than the 7th or 8th century xi.D. Dr. 0. CL 
CTangoIy says that the upper limit of its date 'lias been, accepted 
by scholars as the seventh eentury^^ (318, p. 61). He writes (ilhd: 
p. 67) that/'Eeverting to the text of the liaumucU'maJioisava, we 
have cited enough references to establish that Katahanagara as a 
very popular city was very well known to Indians who made f re- 
fluent voyages to the city, which was thus linked up with India 
Proper in various ties of mercantile and social interesfL He thinks 
(ibid: p. 64) that "It is very probable that Kataha (Kalagam, 
Kadaram) was an important sea-port and a brisk centre of trade, 
.at least from the third century A.D., long before the rise of the 
Sailendras”. He says (ibid: p. 65) that the principal port of 
-embarkation for Kataha ivas Tamralipti and that various passages 
in the Katfiasarilsagam leave no doubt that frequent voyages ivere 
made. . 

The Katha literature of the 8th to lltli centuries A.D. shows i 
Kataha p place in^ stories c-oncerning the adven- , 

tures of merchants ovefse^as (816)7 ^^i^d one finds some slender I 
geographical clues for its location in the Kathasaritsagara, or Ocean 
•of Story, for which we use the superb edition by Mr. K. M. Penzer * 
(173). These clues are as follows: 

(1) tlie story of Guhaseua shows that the city of Tamralipfa 
^(as Mr. Penzer has it) was in sea communication with "the country 
-of Kataha’^ (173, i. pp: 153-156); 

(2) in the story of Chandrasvamin we are told that he went 
in a ship from Jalapura, an Indian coastal city, to the "great island 
>of Xarikela^^ and then to the island of Kataha with the merchant 
Danavarman; and there lie heard that another merchant named 
Kanakavarman "had gone from that island to an island named 
Karpura. In tlie same way. he visited in turn the islands of 
Karpura, Suvarna and Simhala wdth merchants, but he did not 
find the merchant whom he was in search of. But from the people 

'Of Simhala he heard that that merchant Kanakavarman had gone 
to his own city, named Chitrakuta’^ (173, iv, pp: 223-224) ; 

(3) in the story of the Two Princesses w'C are told that King 
'Gunasagara, ivho was a King in "the dvipa named Kataha, the 
home of all felieities^L decided that his daughter should marry King 
Yikramaditya ; "xVccordinglv, the King made his daughter em])ark 
in a sliip on the sea, with her retinue and wealth, and sent her off. 
But it so liappened that ivhen the ship came near Suvarnadvipa it V 
was swallowed, with the ]>rincess and the people on board, by a 
large fish^^ (178, ix, pp: 50-51). 

Some further facts as to Takkola and Kataha can be obtained 
from the names of certain products. As to the former the reader 
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sliould note Sjlvain Levi (61) and Coedes (315, p, 15). Professor' 
Kilakanta Sastri adduces further evidence to which attention is* 
now drawn. 

In India to this day, and partieularly in South the.' 

Malaysian area is known as dvipaniara (319, ]). 1 ) and the anticpiity 
of this name has been shown by Sylvain Levi (;h3<)),^wbo shows 
that it eorrevSponded exactly with the diinese use of Khnnlun and 
aceordingly covered the ^^South Sea^h or Malaysia. Professor Xiia- 
kanta Sastri refers to two other passages, one in Sanskrit and the 
other in Tamil, in whieh the word AmpanUim occurs (319, pp : 3”4) . 
In the former there occurs the phrase "^'^diiiHin-Uirii-nilftAavtinga'' ; 
and a connection between the dmpcmtam and hvunga (sanskrit for 
‘'ntloves^O is shown in the full passage. Unfortunately, however,, 
tlie learned Professor has fallen into the error of thinking that 
^hlie home of the cloves, lamnga, is the Malay Peninsuia’h .Despite 
many attempts in early British times, cloves could never be grown 
suceevSsfully in the peninsula. This, however, is immaterial and all 
we need do is to substitute ^^Malaysia^^ for “Malay Peninsula^^ and 
remember that, as far back and as late forward as we can trace,, 
tlie entrepots of the Peninsula have been great centres of the 
clove and spice trade. The Moluccas are, of course, the true home- 
of the clove. 

The Sanskrit passage cited by tlie Professor occurs in the^ 
Ihtgliuvnmm of Kalidasa, who Is generally taken to liave lived at 
the end of the 4th (entury, or in the 5th century, thougli 
additions vrere made later to his work. 

The Tamil passage occurs in the ancient poem Silappadll'aram 
and is rendered by the Professor (313, p. 2i>} thus, “Having entered 
together with the east wind that came laden with (the aroma) of 
aloe, silks, sandal, spiees and camphor put by the residents of 
Tondi on board a fleet of tall roomy ships’^ 'The place which was^ 
entered was the city of Madura in the south of India. Professor* 
Kikkanta Sastri thinks that the Tondi here could not have been 
either the celebrated one of the Gheras on the soutli-wust coast: of 
India or the one in the Eamnad District of south India but must,, 
from the context, have been a Tondi somewliere in lands colonised 
])y Indians across the sea and probably Malaysian. The commodi- 
ties are just such as w’ould have come from a Malaysian entrepot,, 
tlieir arrival on the east wind means that they had come from sueli 
a direction, and one knows that the ancient Indians carried names 
from their liome-lands to their new colonies. One need have no 
hesitation, therefore, in accepting the Professor^ suggestion. 

He refers also to two commentators upon the poem, (iue an 
early one and the other of about the 14th century A.D. Fi’om ihem 
we learn that amongst the spices (vasam) was lavangam, Tamil 
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for ‘''doves”, md takholam, Tamil dor ''cnbel)”, while tlie later 
eommeiitator mentions three varieties of aloe, agily Ol whidi two are 
called respectively taMoll md Kidaravan. 01)yioiisly these iiames 
derive from Takkolani, or Sanskrit Takkoia, and Kidaram 
(Kadarain, Kataha). 'The Silappaclikarani, in the view ol* Profes- 
sor Xilakaiita Sastri, is not an early work like the Pattiiiappalai and 
the passage relating to Tondi is later than the Raglmvamsa '1>y 
-about a eentiiry, if not more” (313, ix 28). 

Did the commodities take their names from the places or 
rice versa ■ We suggest the former as the true answer. Takkolam^^ 
is still to-day the name of an ancient and historic place, though 
nowadays it is a simple village situated directly to the west, of 
Madras, six miles south-east of Arkonam Junction (61, p. 14). 
The name Kadaram is known in Madura and it was tliere that 
Hiiltzseh in 1891 placed the Kadaram of the Cliola inscriptions 
(315, p. 5). Certain exports of Malaysia were once known in 
England as "Straits produce”, though none of them was grown 
there : tl ley were traiis-shippecl at Straits Settlements ports. In 
*our view, TakkoJa and Kataha were beyond doubt entrepots and 
the practice of attaching to commodities the name of the ])rincipal 
]dace from which they were shipped is an old and well attested 
])ractice, followed hy the ancient Chinese, e.g. their use of Fo-ssi, 
Persian. We suggest, therefore, that the names of two aueient 
])laces in India were given to two Indian overseas entrepots and 
that The names of the latter were later attached to distinctive com- 
modities exported from them. . 

We liave now given such facts concerning Kataha as appear 
:in the ancient Indian literature available to us. Standing alone, 
they do not erndole iis to locate the place precisely ; but the following 
conclusions can be drawn : — 

( 1 ) Kataha was tlie name of a large tract of sea-girt land, 
Kahiiui Dripa, or. in parkrit KadaJiadipa, in which there was a 
famous city Kaiahanagara, which was also an entre])ot in constant 
sea-communication with India; 

(2) In Kataha tliere was an important peak which formed 
ilie ])Oundary ot a tract called Anda-Kataha; 

(3) Kataha was in the dmpaniara i.e. Malaysia, and from 
it sea-routes led to and from Tamralipti in the Canges delta, Xaii- 
kela ] )vi])a, Karpura Dvijar, Siivarna Dvipa and Simhala Dvipa ; 

(4) from Katalia agil, or aloe-wood, was a celebrated export 
lo India. 

Beyond any question, Xarikela Dvipa was the Xieobar Islands, 
iSuvarna Dvipa was Sumatra, and Simhala Dvi])a was Ceylon. 
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The location of Kaiinira Dvipa, ^ ineans ^dhe Gaiiiplior 
I.<lauds'^ is not certain ; but in all probability it was either Borneo 
or the nortlvwtesterii part of Sumatra. Mr. hN". M. Peiizer 
(173, iv. p, 224, 11 . 1) quotes with approval a letter from Dr. 0. (). 
Blagdeu to this effect; and Professor E. C. Majumdar lias adopte<I 
this identification (181, p. o2). One finds it ('ontinuaily stated, 
that the camphor from Barns, in NW Sumatra, was the finest 
ibiit, in point of fact, this was the Arab view e.xpressed from the 
bth century A. D. onwards. The Ohinese have always considered 
the Bornean camphor to be the best and have paid the liigbest 
prices for it. To them at any rate Borneo would have been ilur 
camphor island but what the Indians thoiigfit one does not know.. 
Hiiiee Suvarna Dvipa in the Kailmsaritsagam was clearly Sumatra, 
one prefers to allot to Ivarpiira Dvipa the position of Borneo rather 
tlian to divide Sumatra into two dvipa, though the latter would Ixi 
consistent with ancient practice. The objection to Bonieo would 
be that the search of Ghandrasvamin would take him very far,, 
whereas, if he went to Geylon, to NW Sumatra and to some other 
pmd of Sumatra, he would be travelling to ])laees in the Kataha 
circle. Against that, however, is the fact that the shi}>wre('k of' 
Vikramaditya’s daughter occurred near Suvarna Dvipa on her way 
to Kataha. There Suvarna Dvipa must be tlie north of Sumatra.. 
Accordingly, we suggest that it is better to look outside Sumatra 
for Ivarpura Dvipa, and Borneo, being a notable (*amphor island 
fits well. 


I Kataha is usually identified with ^^MCedah’^ (e.g. 212, p. I8i 
and we may have here tiie true origin of tlie latter name. Mr. 

I Peiuer (173, i, p. loo) quotes Mr. E. Sewell, a higli authority,, 
as follows: — 

‘^‘Granted that Kedali was so spelt in ancient times, and that 
it came to be called Kadaram in South India, we can delete the 
^hn” as a South Indian dialect suffix (e.g. pathna becomcvS patlamimy 
mandala is mandulam, etc.). Then the transformation is natural 
enough : 


Ke ! 

cla 

Ka 

til 

Ka| 

da 

or Ki J 



h 

ha 

ra 


m 


Mr. Sewell considered that the phonetic change from ha to nr 
is not too forced. 
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Mr. Peiizer adds dTt hhould be noted that the Southern 
:H knew of a Kadaram in their own country, and it is natural 
for people, hearing of a foreign place with a name like that of 
one of their own towns, to call the foreign place after their owiPh 
However, the prakrit Kadaha gives the same sound as the taiiiil 
ickirtomw and the Choia inscription to which we refer late gives 
both Sanskrit and tamil Kadaram. We suggest that the 

Indians took the name with them. 

Sewell and Aiyangar (ol, p. 65) say Hvadaram is almost 
certainly a South-Indian perversion of the name Kedah, a state 
on the west of the Malay Peninsula^k The Sanskrit Kataha, of 
which Ivadaram was the tamil equivalent, gives us, however, a 
much closer approximation, and one may well query the derivation 
of the name Kedah, whieli Wilkinson gives in his Dictionary, from 
the Indian Kheddah, ^“elephant trap^% or the arabie Kadah, 
'^‘■‘goblet^k This question will be x>ursued further in the next sec- 
tion of these Noies. 

Though it should be accepted in general that ^Tiedah’’ was 
Kataha or better Kataha Dvipaj and that Chieh-eha was the Tth 
century Chinese name for its principal port, this does not take 
us very far. lYe do not know the exact boundaries either of Kataha 
• or of ancient Kedah. In 1894 Dennys^^ wrote ^^Kedah (formerly 
written ^‘Queda^k the Portuguese spelling) , called Sai by the 
I Siamese, to whom it is nominally tributary, is a State, bounded, 

' on the north by Ligor (part of Siam), on the east by Patani, on 
;/the soutia by Perak, and on the west by the sea and the strip of 
land called 3?rovince Welleslev". It lies between 5^ 30' and 4' K. 
lat., is about 130 miles long by 30 to 40 miles broad^k The State 
was then divided into tliree province — Setiil, Perils, and Kedah 
proper. The first-named was the most northerly and Perils in the 
centre has since become a separate State under its own Kajah. 
Province Wellesley is a strip of land, originally part of the State 
of Kedah but ceded to the British in 1798. 

In 1839 Kewbold (69, ii, p. 2) wrote that Kedah extended 
‘^^from the Trang river 7"^ 20' N to the Krian, in 5^ 10' K., which 
separates it from Perak”. The recent publication of the Sunm 
Onenial of Tome Fires enables one to give the extent of Kedah 
in the 16th century as 'Almost bounded on one side by Ttang 
(Terrao) and on the other by the end of the kingdom of ]^Ialacc:a 
and Bruas (Baruas)”. The mouth of the Bruas lies in 4^ 28' K. 

The present Kedah River has its mouth in 6^^ 06' K. but the 
Old Kedah (about 26 miles away) lay at the entrance of the 
Bungei Merbok in 5® 41' K (321, p, 14) and Mr. Mills quotes Mr. 
Best, of the Malayan Survey Department, as saying that "^The 
present Kedah River, owing to the geological formation, can never 
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hec'ii luiK.'h cliirereiit from what it is now— a sl!allo\\--nu)uthe(r 
(‘stuary which a vessel drawing more than (>-8 ftvt woulcl 

possibly be ‘^hieapecP^ for periods up to a forhiight by poor tides: 
the roadstead is liopelessly exposed to the ^.W. nionv<oon. On the- 
other hand, Kuala Merbok gives every indication of having always 
been a dee[> entrance, and it is still coiinected by a deej) navigable 
(hannei with the Muda Hiverj which in the old days jnulonbiedly 
carried nine tenths of Kedalfs exportable [nmliux*. Knowing this- 
area v'eih I am convinced tliat this channel, whi(‘li runs tiiroiigli 
an extensive swamp, was once much larger than, it is now and may 
possibly have been the main outlet of the Miula'"h The moutli of 
the Merbok lies in 5^^ 41' K. 

But in 1825 Milburne and ‘Thornton^-^ said that the Kedaln 
Biver (Kuala Batrang) was navigable for vessels ol ;>0O tons bnt 
that the entrance was choked by a mud-bank. All vessels wliieli 
passed that bank went up to Alor Star. Tn 183b Xewladd (>9, ii,. 
p, 3) said ‘^The embouelmre of the Quedali river lying in (0 0' X.,, 
will admit, at spring tides, vessels of 250 tons’^ 

For the geology of Kedah and Ferlis tlie reader should refer 
to Willboiirn (1G9) and for its prehistory to Collings (322: 323) 
and Calieiifels (324), while there is a sliort note coiavniiiig the- 
Trang- Pa tailing area by Evans (83, p. 

For the archaeology of Kedah in historie times we have* 
E\ans (83, j>p: 105-121), Dr. Qiiariteh Wales (268), and Dr., 
and Mrs. Qiiaritch Wales * 

It is certain that in Ptolemy^s time the geograpliy of the* 
Malay Peninsula must have presented different features from those 
shown in a map to-day, but on the material available at present 
it is quite impossible to state the differences. Willbourn (1G9, ]>.. 
290) says Bidley^^- suggests on botanical evidence, that at no 
great distance of time the flat land of Kedah was under the sea, 
in which .Gunoiig* Jerai^*^ and Gunong Perak stood out as islands as' 
Penang does at the present day, and that the present flora of 
Province Wellesley and Gunong Jerai came up from the south while 
the flora of the country from Bangtaphan to Alor Star came from 
Burmah south wards^h Mr. Eidley, doubtless, was referring to times- 
long preceding the Christian era. Nowadays the plain on the 
side of Kedah Peak ‘^^extends into Perils to within a few miles of 
the Siam border, and east of Alor Star a narrow deep ])ay of allu- 
vium penetrates inland as far as Kampong Pinang. Jt is possible* 
to draw a line from the sea eastwards through Alor Star, on per- 
fectly flat country for more than half the breadth of the State 
at its widest parP^ (169, p. 296), ^^The greater part of Perils- 
is occupied by a flat alluvial plain which extends southwards- 
through Kedah as far as Gunong Jeraf^ (ibid: p* 299). Dr... 
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‘Quariteh Wales (268, pp: 1-2) says that niiicli of tiie hat land 
available in Kedah and PrpYinee Wellesley for padi culture is "'oL' 
quite niodern formation, especially that which lies north of Kedah 
Peak, and has been vastly increased within living niemorv. The 
iniportance of the so-called Kedah Eiver, on which the modern 
capital Alor Star is situated, is of only very recent origin. It 
is formed onl}^ by the confluence in new low land of severs! sinall 
streams which in the early days of Indian colonization emptied 
themselves separately into the sea and ofl'ered neither safe anclior- 
age nor suitable agrieultural land on their banks^h He })laees his 
"tFirst Wave’^ of Indian colonization in Kedah as having oeciirred 
ill the 1st to Srd centuries A.T). Before one could accept, the 
generalized statements in the passage Just quoted from Dr. Quariteh 
Wales as representing the state of affairs in Ptolemy’s time (wliicli 
falls within the 'Tirst Wave”) one would prefer to have detailed 
reports from the Survey Department or the Irrigation. Department 
and would prefer much closer dating than ^S^ery recent origin”. 
Ill point of fact, the earliest archaeological evidence of ancient 
Indians in Kedah dates from the second half of the 4th century 
A.D., two hundred years later tliaii Ptolemy, and the dating is 
f)ased upon epigraphic reasoning. 

It is important to remember that Ptolemy mentions only two 
entrepots in the Golden Chersonese, Takoia in the north and Sabana 
in the south, and that he makes no mention of Katalia or any 
name like it. The fair inference from this is that in his time 
'Takoia was the northern entrepot and that at some time later it be- 
(.mne supplanted in importance hj Kataha, just as in our own 
-British times Malacca yielded in importance to Penang and Penang 
in its turn to Singapore. If we place Takoia at Trang, as it seems 
that we must, we have seen what were its advantages and that it 
was situated conveniently to the Ganges delta and the Gulf of 
Siam : but a place in ancient Kedah would have had greater advan- 
tages which may have become apparent only after tlie settlement at 
Trang had been made. An entrepot on the Merbok Eiver at the 
foot of Kedah Peak, in addition to having local food supplies, 
would have been in a good situation for navigation not only to and 
from the Ganges delta, as well as from Ceylon and Kegapatam. The 
dating of Indian works is too vexed a subject to enable one to use 
them as the basis for positive evidence of the founding of Kataha, 
and the negative evidence of Ptolemy should prevail that in the 
2nd century A.D. Kataha did not exist or, if it did, was then of 
no importance. Dr. Quariteh Wales sa.ys (268, p. 1) "^TCedah 
combined the practical advantage of an excellent anchor- 
age (the estuary of the Merbok) with the spiritual 
attraction of being dominated by a high mountain (Kedah 
Peak), which to the superstitious Indian sailors must 
have appeared to be a veritable home of the gods. From Kedah 
there was of course always easy access to the Ligor region of the 
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east (X)ast, bj route now followed by the railway: l)ut tliis route, 
as a ineans of avoiding the sea journey round the reninsula, could 
n(*ver have competed "with the niueh shorter route i'rum Takiuipa,. 
further to the noidlu across to the Bay of Bamlon. It is rather 
then as affording a good harbour at the northwest entrance to 
the Straits that Kedah drew its importanee”. Save for the ideutih- 
catioii of Takola with Takuapa we are in accord with Dr. Quaritch 
Wales in this passage. States and capitals had the sajue names, 
very often and we identify Katahanagara (Kataha) with the settle- 
meiit oil the Sungei Bujang, which flowed into the Merbok estuary 
(268, p. 3): and the peak, which was the boimdary oi; Aiula- 
Katalia, we identify with Ivedah Peak. 

If we acce])t Trang ns 'Takola, then the promontory whielt 
Ptolemy gives after it becomes Kedah Peak and not, as Berthelot 
lias suggested, Penang. He made the mistake of thinking that 
Kedah l^eak could not be described as a promontory ; but we ditfer.. 
It stands out in solitary grandeur and is a landmark for sailors 
visible 30 miles distant and we agree with Dr. Quaritch Wales- 
(268, p. 2) that it was probably a peninsula at the material date. 

? We do not agree witli Dr. Quaritch Wales in placing the city 
of Kataha inland in Perak. The evidence cited shows that the 
town of Kataha (or Katahanagara) was also a port.. 

On the other hand, we do agree with Dr. Qiiaritdi 

Wales that there must have been an important Indian settlement,, 
or more than one, in the Kinta valley, Perak. In his criticism of 
the views of Dr. Quaritch Whiles, Professor Xilaknnta Sastrl (310) 
has not appreciated either the effects of the KE monsoon, upon the 
east coast of the Peninsula or, in particular, the results of mining,. 
The actions caused by mining and the accumulation of silt and. 
slag are too well known to us here from eases within our memory 
and the possibility of the disappearance of a city as the result of 
mining is something which has been proved by actual experience- 
within the past forty years, e.g. Kuala Kubu and Serendah. 

To summarize so far, it is submitted that (1) Kataha and 
Kadaram (variant Kidaram) were certainly tlie same place (2) 
Kataha was ancient Kedah (3) Ptolemy^s Takola and the Sanskrit 
Takkola were certainly the same place, which also was represented 
probably by the Chinese Tou-chu-Ii (3) Takola is more likely to- 
have been Trang than Takuapa. 

5. Ilangasoka and Kadaram. 

The Malaysian conquests of the Ohola king Eajeudra I are- 
considered to have taken place in 1025 AJ). In the Introduction^^' 
uu criticized the statement that these conquests arc reflected in 
in the Malay Annals by Eaja SuraiPs campaign in the Peninsula 
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and that Eaja Snran was Eajendra I. We siiggestecl that the name 
Suraii stood for a King of the solar raced^ Dr. Quaritch Wales 
(268, p. "TS) consider that ‘‘Bnmii is clearly a reference to the 
fact that the Colas belonged to a . dynasty claiming solar origiiW; 
and he eonsiders that the legends concerning Suran’s conqnestvS 
^^do refer to the Cola invasions’^; but he thinks that there is a 
mixture of Eajendra’s two campaigns, the first against the Ganges 
area and the second against Ivadaram. He takes Eaja Chilian 
probably to be a corruption of the name of the Sailendra emperor 
Cidanianivarnian Imown to be reigning at the beginning of the lltli 
century A.D. Professor Mlakanta Sastri eonsiders that our sug- 
gestion that Siiran stood, for a king of the solar race (siiryavamsa) 
is' ^^probabie” (310, p. IfO) and that we raised ^*^maiiy valid objections 
to Eaja Suran’s exploits being connected with Eajendra’s expedi- 
tion” (ibid:, p. 14, n. 7). He does not think that Eaja Chiilaiii 
stood for Culamanivarman because that suggestion seems /‘to over- 
look the fact that Culamanivarman never came into conflict with 
the Cola power, but lived on most friendly terms with it” (ibidr 
p. 15). Eecently, Sir Eichard Winstedt, basing himself upon iden- 
tifications by Dr. L. D. Barnett, suggests that ^^Shulan must be the- 
dynastic name of the Cholas of Kegapatam” and that "^^EEja Snran 
could be Eajesuran, tlie Tamil form of Eajesvara or else the legend- 
ary Eaja Sura of Tirukkalukkunram in Chiiigleput. His three 
^^sons”, Jiran of Chandragiri, Chilian of Vijaya-nagara, and Pan- 
dyan of Xegapatani, must be corruptions of the names of the Chera,. 
Chola, and Pandya dynasties, though tiie Cheras never ruled Chan- 
dragiri, the Cholas were nearly extinct before Yijayanagara arose- 
and the Pandya kingdom never include Tanjore, in which Kegapa- 
tam lies” (326, p. 129). One can only hope that scholars in 
India will turn their attention to the names and the legends in 
the Malay Annals. 

YT pass now to the Chola- inscriptions upon which there is a-, 
large literature. It will, be sufficient here to refer the reader to- 
the discussions by the French scholars, Professor Coedes (315: 272 
and Gabriel Ferrand (140), and ]>y the Indian scholars, Professors- 
E. C. Majumdar (181, pp. 167-i82) and Professor Xikankanta 
.Sastri (57', pp: 224, 258-268, 332-833, 622-624; 311, pp: 280-291).. 

In the Sanskrit portion of the Larger Leyden Grant of Eaja- 
raja Chola the Great, which may be dated 1005 or 1006 A.D., ive 
learn of a i^ord of 8n-Visaya ^Vho was conducting the rule of 
Kataha”. lu the tamil portion he is called Kidarattaraiyan , or- 
ruler of Kidaram. 

Then there is a series of inscriptions concerning the conquests, 
overseas of Eajendra Chola I, the first of which is dated in the 
6th year of his reign and the last in the 31st year. There are- 
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•clitt'ereiiees of opinion as to the exact dates of the regnal yi.-ars of 
this king, but rrol'essor Nilukanta Sastri puts lheni_ at i(il‘v'-l()4l 
A.l). The inseriptious will be found snininarized in S<-\veli and 
Aiyangar’s llixtiorical Inxcnpiioiis of South liuliu (hi, pn: hrt IT:). 
Jfr'om tliem we tind that the Sanskrit Ivatalra and tlie tainil Kadarain 
.are names for one and the same place. 

Most inijiorlant .for our present purposes is a passage whieli 
occurs in the pnixuxM, of the tamil portion of the Tanjore inscription 
of l-():.50 A.Di it has been translated several times In diU'ereut 
■scholars and we give the latest rendering by Professor Nilankanta 
Saatri, the distinguished Tamil scholar and historian (.'Ul, )>. 'hSd), 
.setting the jdaees out in capitals: — 

“ (fiajendra) havdng despatched many sldps in tlie mid.-i of the 
rolling sea and having caught Sangrama-Vijayoliu.ngavarma.n, tluj 
King of Kadarain, together with the elephants in his glorious army, 
(took) the large heap of treasures, which (that king) had right- 
fully accumulated; (captured) with noise the (arch called) 
Vidhyadhara-torana at the war-gate of his extensive ('ajiital (nagar), 
SItl-ViJAYA with the jeweJled ,wieket-gate adorm'd with great 
.splendour and the gate o-f large jewels; PAN .VI with water in 
its batliing ghats; the ancient MALAIYTTK with the strong moun- 
tain for its rampart, MAYURI-DINGAM, surrounded liy the de(‘p 
sea (as) hy a moat; ILANTGASOKA undaunted (in) iierrt' liattles; 
MAPPAP.P.VLAM having abundant (deej)) water as defence; 
MBVILIMBAYGAY guarded by beautiful walls; VAL.VIPPA.X- 
DUEIT possessed of Yilaippanduni (?); TAL.VlTTAKKGL.Vjr 
praised hy great men. (versed in) the sciences ; the great T.VMR.V- 
LINGA (capable of) strong action in dangerous battles; IL.VMP- 
RIDESAM, whose tierce strength rose in war; the great NAKKA- 
VAEAM, in whose extensive gardens, honey was colleeting; and 
KADARAM of fierce strength, which was jiroteeted hy the deeji 
- sea”. 

In his previous translation of this passage (57, jip; 254-55.5) 
he added to Ilangasoka the words "i.e. Lankasoka”, and for “the 
.great Tamralinga” he gave “Mtidamalingam”, the form also used 
by Professor Coedes. 

It should be noted also that Jayangondar, the Court ])Oet of the 
Chola king Kulottnnga I, who wrote the tamil war-poem Kaliiigal- 
tuppimini, speaks of the Chola conquest of “Kadarain where the 
the crystal wave.s washed the sand mixed with red gold” (;!15, ]>. 20; 

■ 57, pp: .363-264). 

_ The Tanjore inscription does not give geographical (lata n])on 
which any identification of the places named could he ventured and' 
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phonetic reasoning^ combined with historical facts, has had to be 
followed. When the identification- of Ptolem^^’s Takola was con- 
sidered ill the it was suggested that it should be 

looked for in ancient Kedah and that the promontory which succeed' 
ed it woiikl tlieii be bulge of land between the Perak and Ber- 
iiam Rivers, or Pangkor north of iPk This suggestion was rejected 
by Dr. Qnariteh Wales (268, p. 6?) because in his views the bulge 
probably did not exist in Ptolemy^s time, and because ^^secondly, 
there seems little doubt that Takola survived in the Xlth century 
as the Taiaittakkolam of the Cola mscriptioii of 1030 AJ). 
But since the Ilangasogain of the same inscription has definitely 
been ideiitifjed with the Langkasuka which the Keiuh Anmls so 
clearW locate at the base of Kedah Peak it is necessary to look 
for Taiaittakkolam elsewhere’^ 

Again he writes (ibid: p. 71) know for certain that in 
the Xlth eentiiry llangasogam (== Langkasuka, the city on the 
Siingai Bujang, Kedah) was a dependent of the S'ailendra Empire’^ 
At pp : 76-77, he points out that Kadaram must have been different 
from llangasogam and says ‘•'Tkedes himself felt this difficulty since 
he had already located the* Langkasuka of the Kedah Annah 
(= llangasogam of the Cola records — Ling-ya-sseu-kia of Chau Ju- 
Kua) at the liase of Kedah Peak, with which localization I cordially 
agree’h And, at p. 68, he writes of ^^the powerful kingdom of 
Laug-ya-hsiu which is generailv agreed to have been situated at 
Ligor^h 

Throughout his recent paper concerning the name Langkasuka 
in this Journal (vol: XXI, Pt: I, pp: 119-124) Dr. Linehan has 
assumed that it represented the Kedah settlement. 

"We agree completely that the Ilaiigasoka (llangasogam) of 
the inseripiion must be the Malay Langkasuka but we do not agree 
that it was the city at the foot of Kedah Peak on the Sungai Bujang- 
Tlie evidence, as we shall show, places it on the east coast of the 
Peninsula. 

In his latest work (272^ pp: 182-183) Professor Coedfe gives 
the following identifications of the places mentioned in the Tanjore 
inscription of 1030 A.D. as having b’ben conquered by Rajendra I; 
and we give them as written by him: — 

Crivijaya (Palembaiig), 

Malaiyiir (the Malayu of the 7tli century, i.e. Jambi), 

Mavirudingau (the Je-lo-ting of the Chinese, some place on 
the Malay Peninsula), 

Ilangaeogam (Lankasuka), ... 
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Mappappalam, (Pappha,al placed by the Singhalese cliroBiele 
on the e 

Mevilimbangan (identified with Karinaraiiga or Kanialanka on 
the isthmus of Ligor), 

' Valaippanduru (perhaps Pandur (anga), in Champa, preceded 
■ . either by the Tamil word valai ^Tortress”, or by the Cham 
word palei 

Ihilaittakkolam (Takkola of Ptolemy and the MilmchpixnJia, 
on the isthnnis of Kra), 

Madamalingani (Tambralinga, Chinese Tan-ma-ling, of which 
the centre was at Ligor), 

Ilamnridecam (Lamnri of the Arab^, Lambri of Marco Polo at 
the northern extremity of Sumatra), ^ 

Manakkavaram (Nicobar Islands), 

Kadaram (Kedah), 

As Professor Nilakanta Sastri says (311, p. 286) "dt is not 
easy to explain the order in which the different places are named; 
this does not seem to follow with any accuracy the miml course 
of the campaign, but is apparently determined by the rcquirtunonts 
of verse^^; but (ibid: p. 287) may assume with Krom: *1irst 
an attack on the capital Sri Vijaya in which the king was taken 
prisoner, followed by the occupation of two important ])oints 
of the East (.^oast of Sumatra; then the conquest of the Malay 
Peninsula, and finally Atjeh (Lamri) and the Xieobars on the 
way home; and all this summed up in the fall of Kataha‘k^^ 

In connection with the names it should be noted that the Tamil 
m.a is the same Sanskrit each meaning ‘‘'^greaP^ and that the 

Tamil talai in Talaittakkolam means ^‘liead’^ or ^^chief”. Sylvain 
Xfevi (40, p, 48), as quoted by Majumdar (181, p. ^5), considered 
that the me in Mevilimbangan should ^^be analysed, in the inscrip- 
tion of Tanjore, like Ma-Damalingam, Ma-Nakkavaram, as Me- 
vilimbangan; it is clear that Velimbangan is the Indian transcrip- 
tion of Malay helimlhig which is the equivalent of Karmaraiiga, 
The Indian name of fruit, derived from the country, has become in 
its turn the indication of the country itselP. Professor Coedes 
cites this passage from Sylvain Levies Pre-aryen et pre-dravidieii dan 
V hide (40) as the authority for his identification of Mevilimba- 
ngan. 

Professor Nilakanta Sastri, as has been seen, writes Tamra- 
iinga in place of Madamalingam ; and all are agreed that the 
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i'wo places, are tile same. One prefers 'respeetfiillv. liis Tiew Yalaip- 
pandiini defines satisfaetoiy identification (311, p. 287). 

We propose now to consider the identification of Ilaiigasoka 
(Ilaiigacogain) and Kadaram, which obviously from the context of 
.of the inscription were two difterent places. We do not propose 
to weary the reader with a recapitulation of all the views which have 
been expressed about the location of these places. They exhibit 
in details a considerable conflict of opinion and many of them 
are out of date. We shall consider the .matter afresh, giving such 
references as seem to be helpful. 

There cannot be any doubt that the Tamil llangmfjhi is the 
same name as the Malay Langkasulca and the Javanese Lei}gkcmilca 
-of the Xagamhreiagumtb of 13fi5 A.D.; hut we do not agree witli 
L^r. Quaritch Wales that the llangasogam of the Tanjore inscription 
'“has definitely been identified with the Langkasiika which the 
Kedah Annals so clearly locate at the base of Kedah Peak^^ (‘v68, 
p. 67). His authority for this identification was the famous study 
■ of Srivijaya in 1918 liy Professor Coodes (31o, p. 15), who base.d 
himself at that time on Gerini (327), Blagden (328), and Colonel 
Lowe’s translation of the Kedah Annals, Ilikagat Marong Malia' 
wangsa. When this last was considered in tlie I niroduciion^^ we 
.accepted the 1918 identification by Professor Coedes and related 
the Chinese Langga-siu (as we wrote it then) of the Liang 
with the Lankasuka of Low^s translation; but a further and closer 
.analysis of the available facts causes us how to reject it, and, as 
wdli be seen later, Professor Coedes himself does not seem to hold 
-.the opinion any longer. 

In 1906 Blagden wrote ^‘'But it is wwtli mention that Lang- 
kasuka still lies in the memory of the local Malays. It has deve- 
loped into a myth, being evidently the fispirit-land^ referred! to as 
Lakan Suka ('Lakaun Suka^) by the peasantry of the Patani states 
and the realm of Alang-ka-suka, interpreted by a curious folk 
• etjanology as the ^country of what you wilF, a sort of fairy-land 
■where the Kedah Malays locate the fairy princess Sadong, who 
rules over the Little People and the wild goats of the lime-stoiie 
hills, and persistently refuses ail suitors, be they never so high- 
born or otherwise eligible’^ (328 p. 119). In 1905 Col: Gerini 
had identified the Lengkasuka of the Nagaralcretagaina as the old 
capital of Kedah mentioned in the Kedah Annals (327, pp: 495- 
498) and in 1909 he repeated this in his study of Ptolemy ( 46, p. 
825). In 1909 in his Notes on Malag History (III) Blagden 
accepted this identification by Gerini and he set out the passage 
in the second strophe of Canto 14 of the Xagarakretagama wliere 
the dependencies of Majapahit in the Malay Peninsula are given. 
He also considered the identification of these dependencies; and 
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the n-ader will find in Femind's Te;cfes {11:2, i i,pp: fir) 1-065) a 
Ikt of all the names in the Javanese poem with many idenlifieu- 
tions. In his identification ot‘ Lengkasuka Blagdeii rested liimsell: 
upon the Kedah Annals (528, p[>: 148-149) : hut in addition to 
thi- name the i>oeni gives Kedrt and Jem. The i'ormer was 
regarded hy Elagden as ohvioiisly Kedah and Ferraml agrees. 0(. 
Jera Blagdeu said that, while the Dutch Eiteydopaedie van Xeder- 
laiuhehjndie identified it with Jering in the Pataiu stah'S, it 
miglvt eriiially well stand for Gimong Jerai (Kedah Peak) exce{)t 
that that district was already referred to by the mention of 
Lengkasuka. 

The dvedali xinnals, as Sir Eiehard Winstedt says, are “full 
of omissions, anachronisms and errors^’ and the text would not 
seem to have been completedAill late in the 18tli or early in the* 
19tli century (829, pp: 32, 83). They are, therefore, clearly a 
case of a late annalist giving written form to current legends iind 
oral history. As a source of interest the traditional matter is- 
well worth exploration but the w^ork cannot be treated as authentic 
history. In 1982 in his great Dietionary the late Mr. E. J.. 
AMlkiiison wrote that Langkasuka was “Probal;)ly in Xorth ]\Ialaya 
(where there is a Eiver Langkasuka, where the Keilali records 
speak of L. still as an old Kedah capital, and where there are 
traditions of a fairy land (alang-ka-suka) or kiiigiloni of a Golden 
Age)^^ Winstedt (92, p. 21) says that the Langlnisuka Eiver is- 
“a tributary to an upper reach of the Perak Eiver'h 

It is, then, clear that the legend of Langkasuka is not static. 
in one place; the name represented a golden empire and a golden 
time of the past. That the Kedali annalist should have incorpo- 
rated such a place in his work as the first name of the ancient 
settleiueiit founded ])y Maroiig Mahawangsa was oidy natural, with, 
the traditions of Langkasuka all around him on the tongues, of the 
people; but these traditions were a general Malay heritage,.. 
The question before ns is where Langkasuka must be placed exact- 
ly; and the facts of history show that (even if at one time or- 
f another its confines may have stretelied to the west coast) it was 
j primarily an east coast state, while Iveda (Kedah) was always- 
1 oil the west coast and never reached the. east. 

{To be coniimied). 
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Takuapa and its Tamil Inscription^ 

fe/ Prof. K. A. J^ilakanta Sastri 
{Received^ May 1 ^ 48 ) 

Som,e sixteen years ago I published in the Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras (VoL VI 1932) the result of my first study of 
the antiquities of Takna-pa and of the Tamil inscription discovered 
in that place. I wish now to set forth my present views on the 
suliject reached in the light of subsequent researches of other 
scholars particularly Dr. Quaritch Wales and Mr. Poland BraddelL 
Some time ago I I>appeiied to mention to Mr. Braddeli that I was 
thinking of writing this paper for this Journal, and he kindly 
favoured me with an advance typescript of the further instalment 
of his Xotes on Ancient Times in Malaya (under publication) in 
which he discusses with his usual thoroughness and clarity the 
idcnitification of Takola and Kataha. More than anything else this- 
last mentioned paper of Mr. Braddeli has impressed on me the 
unwisdom of dabbling in the history of Malaya without a direct 
knowledge of the terrain and its peculiarities. On these matters- 
I shall accept the guidance of Dr. Wales and Mr. Braddeli and 
proceed to set down what I now think of Takiiapa and its antiquities,, 
and of its Tamil inserijitioii. 

^ In 1932 I accepted Col. GerinPs identification of Takua-|>a 
with Takola of Ptolemy, and Takkola of the Milinda PanluJ. 
There has been much discussion on this Flatter since and Mr. 
Braddeli in his Rotes has adverted to the subject I'epeatedly; he 
has critically examined Dr. Wales^s effort to defend Gerini^s- 
identification and found it unsatisfactory. After a good deal of 
hesitation lasting over some years he has now definitely plumped for 
Berthelot^s identification of Takola with Trang which he considers 
best satisfies the data from Ptolemy on Takola and the Chinese 
sources regarding Tou-ehu-li, the capital of Tun-Sun (Malay Penin- 
sula). He also points out that archaeologically the claim of 
Takuapa is no better than that of Trang, as the potsherds discovered 
at Takuapa by Dr. Wales are doubtful evideneential value, to 
say the least^k I accept the position finally taken up by Mr. 
Braddeli and admit readily that it is no longer possible to hold that 
Takuapa is the same as Ptolemy^s Takola. 

Unfortunately suitable type for setting some of the diacritical marks required 
by this paper is not available irl: Malaya. An attempt has been made to obtain 
the necessary fonts from the manufacturers, but they have not been able to 
supply it in time. To avoid confusion, the paper has therefore been set witiioiit 
any diacritical marks. 

I. JR AS. 1904 pp. 242-7 
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111 t'ousideriiig the seulptiires in 11)32 i eite<] the remarks o£ 
L. (le larjoiKiiiike at some in IDOO: ‘The priii- 

.eijial ])er!‘: 0 ]iage a])|)ears to be (again) Siva between two reniinine 
slivinities or celestial daiiseiises. . . . Sculptnres aiul ins(-ri])tions have 
been found on tlie liilloek wliieb dominates tln^ opjiosite liank, hut 
I have been able to recognise only very vagun tra(a‘s tif {ht‘ founda- 
tions of a sanctuary, otwvlncli tire diinensions art‘ far from (-oiuvs- 
]>onding to the proportions of tire sculptiireil stela-^h hi 1912 the 
same writer modified his opinion on the relation ladween the slirine 
and the sculptures. He described the nronntain of Thra Xarai as 
.a small conical hill forty metres Irigh and covered by forests ; on its 
summit were remains of a small sanctuary wbiclr measured three 
metres from side to side in the interior and o]>ened to the Hast. He 
added: the opposite side of the 'Khlong 1\<> Sok, an ornate 

stela of Bralimanical ^gave^ which came frouf thin small shriec is 
-deposited' on the bank^^h On the sculptured stela he giwe a very 
detailed deseriptioir froirxwvhieli I cite only the sentences of inime- 
•diate interest for our purposes: “It appeal's to liave been cut in a, 
large slab of schistose limestone on which three figures came out 
in reliefs exceeding at certain points 90 centimetres in thickness. 
The most important, at the centre, represents Siva standing. . . /Die 
figure which, on the stela. . ..is placed to the right of the god is 
without doutit that of his wife, Parvati. Prohably the goddess is 
represented as seated. . . .Tire head is dressed in tlie form of a high 
-cylindrical chignon formed of tresses gatliered up in front and 
lield ill position by golden ornaments; a golden i-rown with two 
large ear laps. . .The figure to the the s])ectator) represents 

■a daiiseuse; resting oii the left kiiee with the left hand on the hip, 
■she stretches towards the gocl her right arm which is broken. . , .g 
'Cordon passed over the left sboukler liang.s Iretweeji her two well 
developed breasts. .. .These three figures of natural me are very 
^superior as sculpture to what we Iiaye so far found in Indo-Chiiui^h 

In my discussion of the sculptures in 193,2, 1 took Lajonquiere^s 
'description of the figures at their face value and treating them as 
•one male god between two female divinities I pointed out that as 
Siva is never thus represented, and as the sculptures came from the 
mountain of Visnii and the inscription aeeompaiiying them gives 
the name of Visnu for the tank mentioned therein, we must treat 
the figures as Visnu between his two consort — Sridevi (Laksmi) 
and BhU'devi (Earth goddess). Had I looked more closely at tlie 
line drawing of Lajonqui^re himself^ which I reproduced witli my 
paper, I could have realised that the figure to the right of ^Sivaf was 
a male with a Jata-makutadn striking contrast to the figure on the 

2. BCAIC 1909 pp. 234-6 ^ 

3. BCAIC 1912 pp. 166-9 (Italic mine). 

BCAIC 1909 Fig. 2 
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other side with dier two well-developed breasts\ I wiil not specu- 
late how Lajonciuiere happened to fall into the mistake! 

Xow we have tlie excellent photographs of these seniptiires- 
accom])anviiig Dr. Wales^s paper on 'A. Newlij explored roiiie of 
Ancient Indian Cullnrfd Expansioifi^y and they leave not the least 
^ room for any doubt in the matter. The central figure is obviously 

a male god, that to Ins right a male devotee, and that to his left 
a female divinity. Of them Dr. Wales observes: ^^The images,, 
too, tliough evidently made in the peninsula, are fairly cdose to the* 
* Pallava style of Soiitli India, and appear to date from the seventh 

or eight century. They have not yet been satisfactorily idenhfied,. 
Lajonquiero considered that central figure (height 4 feet 7 inches) 
to be Siva ; and it appears to me that there is some resemblance to* 
the Gangadhara group at Trichmo|)oly®^\ This I consider a very 
valuable suggestion. In the Trichinopoly sculpture, the figures on 
either side of Siva are male, but a reference to the other seuip- 
tiires of Gangadhara reproduced in Gopinatha Eao^s Hindu Icono- 
graphy along with the Trichinopoly sculpture would show that 
we have here really a figure of Gangadhara, with Bhagiratha on Ids- 
right and Parvati on his leff^. The stone panel from Elephaiita 
is a particularly close parallel to our sculpture. 

On the provenance of the sculptures Lajonquiere, as we have* 
seen, is very definite that thex" came from the shrine on the Pra 
Narai Hill. He goes further and sa 3 "s: ^An inscription was- 
found on the Khao Pra Xarai at the same time as the stela of 
I which we have just spoken^ But Dr. Wales casts serious doubt 

on the whole matter. He says: ^^Examination of the top of the- 
hiil did, it is true, reveal a few broken bricks and a slab of stone,, 
evidently the remains of a small shrine, and indeed one might 
W'ell expect to find that a solitary hill at the junction of two* 
rivers would be crowned with a shrme. But its connection with 
the three images I judge to be due only to coincidence, and I 
propose to dismiss the local storv as an explanatory myth. My 
reasons are, firstly, that the little shrine could only ha\'e been 
G feet square and hence could hardly have fittingly accommodated 
these large sculptures (a view, we may observe in passing, once* 
expressed by Lanjonquiere himself though he seems to have givea 
it up later) ; and, secondly, the stone slab on the top of the hill 
^ was square, and was apparently a smooth-grained sandstone. On 

the other hand, the sculptures are in a slaty schist, exactly similar 
to that which we have seen employed at TTung Tu^k.” He points- 
out further that the worked and unworkjed water-worn schist 
boulders lying near the images exactly resemble those found on 


5. lAL. ix pL iv figs. 2-4 

6 . Ibid. p. 15 

7. T.A.G. Rao: Hindu iconography 11 (i) plates xc-xciii 
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the island (T’mig Tn’k) and nowhere else. Lastly he lays stress 
•on the fact that the inscribed schistose slab which mentions the 
digging of a tank is quite out of place at the junction of the two 
rivers where no tank was necessary. “But at T’ung Tu’k one can 
well see the need for it, since there are only very small fresh water 
^.streams on the island and there must have been a teeming popula- 
*tion”. “And then the inscription mentions that the tank was 
placed under a guild of merchants, who would be more likely to 
live on the coast than inland. I think, therefore that we can 
•conclude that the stones, the inscriptions, and the sculptures did 
•originate from T’ung Tu’k, and if so, they afford valuable evidence 
as to the date — ^at any rate, a date — of that settlement®”. To 
.account for their presence near the confluence of the rivers inland, 
he assumes that the Indian colonists from the island sought to 
carry them to the flourishing Indianised cities of the east coast, 
:and asks “what more natural than that when their heavily-laden 
boats went aground in the shallowing water above the river 
junction, they should have reverently laid the precious relies on 
the bank facing the shrine of the spirit guardian of the place?” 
I do not, however, consider it normal for people to carry heavy 
.-sculptures across the width of the peninsula, much less an inscrip- 
tion bearing on a local work of public utility and its protection, 
--knd I have not at any time found it easy to accept in all their 
<letails Dr. Wales’s favourite theories relating to centres of cultural 
■expansion in the colonies and the four waves in which Indian 
■culture came to the east. And I must leave it to others who know 
the country to determine how far Dr. Wales’s views on the prove- 
jianee of the sculptures and the inscription have been influenced 
by his eagerness to find a date for the T’ung Tu’k settlement 
discovered by him and how far they are dictated bv facts. The 
mam question for decision here is whether the sculptures could 
have been contained in the shrine at the top of Khao P’ra Narai : 
.and on this wdiile Dr. Wales is positive that the shrine could not 
have held them, LajonquiSre wavered, though he says definitely 
more than once that both the sculptures and the inscription were 
found on the hill. Only the pehaeologists of Malaya can settle 
this by another careful local inspection and enquiry. 

We may now turn to the text of the inscription *vYhicli is en- 
graved in Tamil characters of the ninth century A.D. I would 
read the inscription now thus: 

1 (ya) varmakku. 

- man tan nang(u)r (n) dai(ya) 

3. 11 totta^ kulam per sri A(vani) 

4. naraiiani manikkiramattar(k) 

•S, lAL. IX. pp. 14-16. J ‘ L ' ■ - . 
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5. knm Senanmkattarkkiim 

6.. . . .patarkkuin adarkkalam. 

The first ^ line gives part of the name of the king; how much of 
the inscription has been lost in the beginning cannot be ascer- 
tained. Possibly the royal name must be restored as Xaiidipotta- 
raiyayarman, in tlie light of the title Ayani-narana occurring in 
lines 3-4 as the name of the tank and as one of the well-known titles- 
of the Pallaya king Xaiidiyaman III (A.D. 826-SO), Lines 
may be rendered thus: *^The tank dug by Kangur-ndaiyan (and) 
called Ayani-naranam (is placed under) the protection of the- 
Manikkirainam, the residents of the military camp and.,./ 

The inscription is of considerable historical importanee anil 
belongs to the time of one of the later Pallaya kings STandiyarmaii; 
III who ruled at Kaiidpiiram and who^ exploits form the subject 
of the laudatory poem Kundikhahmhakam in the Tamil language.^ 
In this poem the king is repeatedly called Avani-naranan (yy. 14^ 
18, 22, a‘nd 66) and the yillage of Kaverippakkam about twenty 
miles^ north of Kaneipuram bears in its inscriptions the name 
Ayani-narayana-catur^'edimangakm. Xarantn ig the common 
Tamil yariant of the fuller Sanskrit form Narajana, and the title* 
with this form is also found in the Tamil f>oem in some yerses* 
(e.g. y. 64). This poem also describes him as the unriytlled 
mastp of the four oc*eans — Xarkadarkoru-na.yakan (v. 26), ani: 
our inscription is important as the sditary piece of concrete evi-* 
denoe in support of this tall claim made on behalf of Xandivarmam 
in by his court-poet, 

^ We must al» note tliis. In spite of his title Ayani-naranam. 
(Visnu of the earth) the monarch was m ardent deyotee of Siyi,. 
and the Tamil poem makes this dear by saying that he never- 
once put Siva out of his mmi^Sivmmi m^mdm-msmvach fdndai- 
yan (Add. y. 8), It therefore seems quite likely that the seuhp- 
ture of the Oangsdham ^group at the temple which must ha\'e- 
contained it are coeval with the tank made in its neigh bourliood.. 
For the sake of cwpieteness I mtgfit repeat brieiy the expknatiims 
I offered in 1^32 for the rest of the inscription. Mangur i.h a 
variant of Xangur, a well-known village (in the Tanjore District i 
noted for its martial valour as we learn from frequent reference^y 
to it in the hymns of the VaisiMva Alvar Tirumangiii* The peiBon 
who dug the tank had most probably a military ief in Xangur- 
and was for that reason known as Xangu’rudaij^n acwrding to a 
'e®inon praetiee in the Tamil states. The inclusiim of tlie gar- 
rigon of Takua-pa in the safe-guarding of the tok is also explained 
„ naturally on this supposition. The Manikkiramam deriving ife ^ 
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name ultimately froBi Sanskrit Vanik-graman (guikl of mercliants) 
is a powerful mercantile corporation often mentioned in South 
Indian inscriptions. We thus see clearly that our imscription attests 
the presence at Takua-pa of a good number of Tamils including 
soldiers and merchants and having a permanent stake in the country 
round alwut and rearing religious: and secular institutions conducive 
to their spiritual and material welfare. Quite jiossibly the political 
power of Xandivarman III extended to parts of the west coast of 
ihe Malay peninsula at least for some j'ears. 



Dusim Customary Law at Kadamaian 

■ &!/■ I\T)K H.- X, . 

{Received, May, 194$) 

Tile eatalo^^iie of Ihisoii crimes and punishments, etc., given* 
here refers onlv to the village of Kadamaian (Tempasuk), aljoiit. 
1^2 miles from Kota Belud, a (Tovernment station in the Wmt 
Coast Eesideney of British Xortli Borneo. It is possible, nay 
prol’jable, that punishments iu other villages of the district, espe- 
cially up-country, may k‘, or may have been, quite diferent. 

Ail my information comes from my old friend Gaiisiaii whom. 
I first knew in IIHO. lie tells me that, when a small boy, he often 
attended cases in which his father, then village headman, adjudi- 
cated. ‘ This was before Chartered Company rule was firmly estah* 
lisiied, though there was already a Government officer at Abai, on 
the coast ; and previous to this, there had lieen a Government station 
at BahanvBaharu, near Ambong. Gansian was a small yontk 
when the Government post was moved from Timbang Dayang to- 
Kota Beliid. . 

At the present time all crimes according to European ideas are 
dealt with by the Government. Offenc'es against native custom are- 
still Judged by the headman, whose findings ean, if necessary, lie* 
enforced by the Kative Court. This is composed of GoTernment-* 
appointed Native Chiefs, and deals with minor affairs. 

The following are the descriptions and sms of buffaloes, cattle^, 
pigs and gongs mentioned In the fines. 

BUFFALOES AND CATTLE 

Kfinnl'} A breeding female. 

Kktdil^, A’ young animal of either mx amther liti litcL 

a subsequent calf. Used only of cattle; uot of buffaloes*. 

Bmulangmi, (^'oiie spaiF’} An aniiatl whoa* horns me a spaa, 
long. See also lielow. Used only of buffaloes. ; 

An animal with horns of the nieashyonieiit 
the ti}'» of the index finger to t& fdri: of the thi»b. ITcd 
only of bnfftloea ^ . -y s 






Yim 

'iuj longon, ('^Arm iiieasiiremeiif 0 • The (listaiiee from 
insertion of deltoid imisele, below the shoulder, to the 
tip of the outstretched fingers. 

>ng siJcu. ("^el’bow nieasiirement”). The distanee from 
the elbow to the end of the finger tips. 


GOXGS 

Measurements are taken from the rim to the edge of the boss : — 

4 <and(mgau (^^one spaiT"*) is the stretch from the tip of the 
thumb to the tip of the second finger. 

Snnddugau iiiduh (''first finger span'') is the stretch from the 
end of the thumb to the point of the first finger. 

i^ampangaicit is the stretch from the second Joint of the first 
finger, folded, to the tip of the thumb. 

Crimes 

MURDER 

If the murder, was eomniitted of set purpose or under the 
■infiuenee of drink, the murdered person had to be "replaced", the 
•fine (salak) for the crime being as below. If, however, the 
•murderer was very drunk, so drunk as not to know what he was 
vdoing, only half the fine was inflicted. The traditional payment 
was as follows: — 

1 sanang tomaiiis (expensive gong, rather shallow). 

1 tawag, (expensive gong, deep and deep-tojied). 

1 old Jar of the type called paiiding. 

3 buflaloes (sandangau) . 

3 pigs {tipong longon). 

3 fowls. 

The fowls were sogii ("cooling compensation"), the other goods 
.salak (on account of the crime committed.) 

ACCIDENTAL KILLING 

Xo mlah or so git was demanded^ unless the deceased was killed 
])y a s])ring-trap set by the offender, when half the fine for murder 
•■'was inflicted. ' r 
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WOlTXmXG 

If the woiiiijling was serious, involving teji^porarj or p^wina- 
neiit ilisablenieiit, the salah was: — 


1 buffalo (I'anid) 

1 finulcol (shallow gong, most varieties being chea]>|. 

'Furthermore, the aggressor had to support the wounded person 
until he was fully recovered. This also applied when a person was 
wounded by a spring-trap. 

In minor wounding, a pig (tipong sil^u) had to be jaiid is 
sogif if the wound was deep. 

BEATING 

A pig Vipofig sihu) and a fowl had to he paid as .sogd, in 
addition to majiitenaiice until recovery, if necessary. 


ADULTERY 

A man finding his wife eoiimiitting adultcwy was entitlwl I© 
Lill !«th parties, Tf the adultery was only proved by 
the male r^ffender batl to pay mink of one mpi htrud to the woinan% 
representatives, compensation (termed Inpim) of another sapi kamS 
io the husband, and sogii of a pig {Upong lottgon ) and a fowl. 

RAPE 

A man caught in the act by the woman^s or girFs father or 
husband c^ould !)e killed on the spot. Otliermdse the |Mi?aient 
{mink) was as below, unless, in the case of an unmarried girl, fie 
affair could be settled by inarriage. In the latter case ail three 
parties (the girl, her parents and the man)' bad to lie igreetMe. 


1 buffalo or cw (ivirtid). ^ 

TOUGHING A WQMAUm BllASTS AGA1\>T 
HER WILL 

As above. 

KTEFPING ON A WOMAN'S MAT WiULK >11 :r ).<■ 
ASLEEP ON IT • ’ 

Snhik of II nnpi kmiik, 

f AUSING SIfAMB TO A WOMAN .BY EX P4 nilE. : 
One Bupi knrmL ■ . 

(VUdsiXG A MAN OR A WOMAN 

ItGOj Ikji/iil As'Hific 







Such offences are sometimes committed ont ot spite. Tlie- 
punishhment was replacement of the animal killed and payment 
of one Jnadih as fongaifuch 

wounding cattle on buffaloes 

A crime due to spite, .or to irritation at damage done to crops- 
(see below). If the animal was permanently maimed, it had tO’ 
be replaced and a fowl given as sogU. If the wounding did not 
result in permanent damage, there 'was pongaiyud of a buffalo of 
sandangaUy with a fowl as sogii. 

DAMAGE BY ANIMALS 

Dogs, etc., l)elonging to others caught stealing food in a house- 
could be killed. Hunting dogs, being of special value, were sup- 
posed to wear a bell to distinguish them. In the ease of a dog 
protected by wearing a bell, tlie o\^mer was warned and had to re- 
place the food stolen. 

If crops were damaged by buffaloes, or cattle, breaking in, and 
the fejices were sufficient, the animals concerned might be killed* 
An adequate fence was defined as a strong fence, in good condition,, 
with five posts to the fathom and ten rails. 

If fences were sufficient, pigs breaking into crops might be- 
killed after warning their owners. 


OFFENCES BY MAGIC 

Though those may be considered crimes, there is no legal 
punishment in the Dusun code for a man who sends a spirit to* 
cause the illness or death of an enemy, or to destroy his crops. All 
that the aggrieved person can do, if he suspects that he is a victim 
of such magic, is to employ a man who has a piguWc (from mvJil\ 
to go home). This is a talisman vchicli makes the spirit return- 
home to its master and attack him instead of the intended victim.. 
Kaianggus of Kadainaian, recently deceased, had such a talisman*. 

WORKING ON «REST DAYS” TO THE PUBLIC HURT 

The wet rice fields of Kadamaian depend on an irrigation dam. 
and canal for their w^ater supply. It is believed that if work is- 
done on certain rest days in the Dusun month (see Shtdies in Reli*‘ 
gion, pp. 44-45, and further material now ready for publication) 
tile dam will suffer injury. The days in question are those called^. 
Kaimgy Gwk, Tonihol and Tonoh^^ Offenders against custom who* 
work ou such days are liable to a sagit of one fowl to thcf 
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controller of the clam {moiigigit do woJcok). Those who do not 
come to work on the dam, when the villagers are called together 
to repair it, are liable to a fine of 10 gantangs (one imndor) of padi. 

Some Civil Affairs 

DEBTS 

For small debts of two or three dollars a single buffalo might 
be seized by the creditor. If the debt was large, several animals 
might be taken. A report of what had been done was made to the 
village headman. The animals taken were retained until the debt 
was paid. 

Slaves seem to have been rare at Kaclamaian. Gansiau says 
that he only knew of one, a Dusun girl from Mengkabbng, in the 
Tuaran District, whom a Bajau had seized for a debt owed by her 
deceased father. She died young, and was not married. Slaves 
appear to have been well treated. They were, of course, 
expected to assist their master, but they could not be beaten if 
they were lazy. They could take up land on their own account 
anci work on it, and could enrich themselves by selling their rice 
and purchasing buffaloes, and so on. Moreover, a slave was en- 
titled to his (or her) lil>erty if and when he refunded his purchase 
price to his owner. In the case of the slave girl mentioned above,, 
who was bought by Xative Chief Banatih^s father, the purchase 
price was a pony. Further, if a man of the village was attracted 
by a girl slave, and wished to marry her, he could obtain her free- 
dom by refunding the purchase pric-e. 

DISPUTES ABOUT LAXD 

If a quarrel arose with regard to land, in the absence of evi- 
dence of ownership, the taking of an oath (rnipopol) was employed 
as a method of decision, curses being called down on the head of 
the party who lied. If one of the disputants refused the oath, it 
was clear proof that the land was not his. If the evidence was not 
clear, and both parties persisted in their claims and took the oath,, 
resort w^as had to ordeal by immersion. Both claimants entered 
a river, and their heads were pressed down under the water by a 
beam placed across their necks. The first one to succumb tempo- 
rarily, his body floating away on the current and being retrieved and 
revived by bis friends, was Judged to be in the wrong. 

Evans, Ivor H. X. (19B3) Studies in Iteligion 

Evans, Ivor H. X. . . „ Religion and Cvsiom of ilie 

Tempasiih Dusun s, due for pu]> 
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Raffles and the Massacre at Palembang 

<Paleml)ang in 1)^11 en 1812: J. 0. Batnl. Bijdrageii tot on Taal- 

Land-en Volkenkunde Van N. I. Xo. 1 Amsterdam 1852) 
ly C. E. WuitTOBUKG, M.c. 

(Received, September 104S) 

Baud’s article sets out to prove that Baffles was morally respon- 
sible for the brutal massacre of the Dutch (larrison and their 
families at Palembang in 1811. As it is still quoted in modern 
works dealing with Java (e.g. Nusaniara, hy Vlekke)^, I felt it 
incumbent on me to examine it in connection with my own book 
-on Baffles. Mr. D. Eahusen of Amsterdam kindly obtained a copy 
for me. I am also indebted to Mr. C. M. Morrell of the British 
Chamber of Commerce for the N.E.I. for translating the Dutch 
Narrative, and to Sir Biehard Winstedt, for translating Malay 
Letters appended to it. 

The Author. J. C. ! Baud was born in 1789, and was educated 
partly in England, lie entered the Dutch Xavy and arrived in 
Java witli Janssens in 1810. After the fall of Java he obtained an 
introduction to Assey, through du Puy (who was already employed 
in the British Secretariat), and by this means became an Assistant 
Secretary. He was related hy marriage to Muntinghe ; they had 
married half-sisters. According to FurnivalP, Baud was a blatantly 
unscrupulous careerist. He discarded his principles and his friends 
with equal readiness, if he thought his own career could thus be 
advanced. His scheming was very successful for a time. After 
various posts in the Netherlands Indies and in Holland, he became 
Crovernor-General (1833/6), but that was the end of his active 
career. His capacity for the turning his coat had by then become 
too notorious. His article is clearly inspired by hatred of Baffles. 
Every shred of evidence is given the w'orst possible construction. 
Whether this hatred arose from some personal affront from Raffles, 
cr whether from the then fashionable attitude (which would for 
Baud be an adequate reason) I do not know. The narrative is 
carelessly written. In spite of the various authorities that he 
claims to have consulted, he seems to have been unable to get all his 
facts right. 

The Background* In 1811 Raffles was established at Malacca 
as Agent for the Governor General of India (Lord Miiito) with the 
Malay States. In modern language he was performing the fune- 






Raffles and tlie Massacre at Palembang 

tions of a Military Intelligence Officer, collecting information and 
preparing the way for the invasion of Java. Among his other 
responsibilities he had to try to establish friendly relations with 
the ruling Princes and if possible secure a promise of assistance,, 
or at least neutrality, during the Java operations. The Sultan 
of Palembang (Mahmud Badru"d-din) was one of those with whom 
Raffles got into communication. 

After the capture of Java Raffles, now Lieutenant Governor, 
sent a Mission to Palernbang to report the fact, to replace the 
Butcli Resident by a British officer and to negotiate, if the time 
seemed propitious, a treaty with the Sultan. The Mission, was. 
received with great hostility and kept in complete isolation. It 
returned to Java without achieving anything, but with a strong 
suspicion that the Dutch Garrison at Palembang had been mas- 
sacred. It was found on arrival at Batavia that the suspicion had 
been fully Justified. While the Mission had been away some of 
Raffles^s Malay couriers had managed to escape from Palembang 
and make their way to Batavia. They reported that the Dutch 
garrison had been tricked into leaving their fort on the pretext 
that there was a ship waiting to take them to Java, and had been 
brutally murdered. A punitive expedition was despatched by Raffles 
under Gillespie. The attack on Palembang, 60 miles up-river, was 
difficult and hazardous. But Gillespie, with his usual dash and 
gallantry, carried out the operation brilliantiy. Badru^’d-din fled 
into the interior, with the State treasure. His lirother NaJimuM- 
din was installed in his place, and a treaty concluded whereby 
Bangka and Billiton were ceded to Great Britain. 

The presence in the background of Badru'd-din who, apart 
from possessing the royal treasure, was a more forceful figure and 
more respected by the Malays than Ifajimu’d-din, created a difficult 
situation. In 1813 Robison, the British Resident, thought it expe- 
dient to re-instate Badru\l-din and HaiJimuM-din agreed to abdi- 
cate. BadruM-din sent ambassadors and 200,000 Spanish dollars 
to Batavia as evidence of his goodwill. Robison had acted without 
any authority and was suspected of having been bribed. Raffles 
rejected the arrangement. K'ajimu^d-din returned to the throne 
and Badrukl-din to the Jungle, 

After the Dutch had re-occupied Java, Muntinghe was sent 
to Palembang as Commissioner. He behav^ed in a very autocratic 
way and Xajimu’d-clin appealed to Raffles in Bencoolen. Sahnond 
was sent to Palembang and was taken prisoner by Muntinghe. 
BadriiM-din was meantime intriguing to recover his throne and, 
it is alleged, Tvas prepared to spend money to obtain his ends. He 
also sent to- Batavia gome ’letters wMch he had receiv^ from Raffle^, '• 
in 1811. These, he argued, showed tliat Raffles, and not he, was 
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morally responsil)le for the murder of the Dutch garrison. These 
letters came very opportunely for the Dutch. They wanted to 
get rid of Najirau’d-diu, if only because he had been put on the 
throne by the British; but to replace him by pie Sultan who had 
murdered their compatriots presented some difficulty. Kow they 
felt their consciences clear. Najimu’d-din was e.\iled to Java and 
Badru’d-din put on the throne. To finish the story, Badru’d-din 
proved to be a very different Sultan from his brother. He declared 
his independence, and it coat the Dutch several expeditions before 

fhey finally succeeded in overcoming him. 

The Narrative. This opens with the varying opinions which 
writers have e.xpressed as to how far Ilaffles can be held accountable 
for the massacre. One writer ascribes the massacre to the attempts 
of the Dutch Resident to cheek the excesses of the Sultan. Tem- 
minck examines Raffles’s alleged guilt and rejects it. de Sturler 
oonvicts’ Raffles. Veth claims that it is quite inconsistent with 
what is known of Raffles’s character. “A fortuitous circumstance” 
says Baud, “i)laces us in a jmsition to clarify the point at issue”. 
This was the copies of the letters which Badru’d-din sent to Batavia, 
in 1816. Then follows a prejudiced and inaccurate account of 
Raffles’s career to date, and his responsibility for the attack on 
Java. The part of the article which concerns us here then begins 

“One of the native Princes whom Raffles approached was 
Mahmud Badru’d-din, Sultan of Palembang. The British 
Agent had formed an exaggerated picture of the importance 
of alliance with this Sultan: “The Sidtau (thus _ we hear 
him say in a letter to Lord Minto) had for a long time owed 
large sums to the Government at Batavia. It was known that 
he was exceptionally rich and the possessor of considerable, 
long accumulated, treasure”. He (Raffles) was nervous lest 
the Sultan might be afraid of Daendels’s reactions and take 
steps to pay the amount owing, which at that moment would 
be of the greatest importance to the Marshal’s resources. “I 
know (thus continues Raffles) that the Marshal had not only 
threatened the Sultan but was preparing measures to enforce 
pajment. These circumstances urged me to open negotiations 
because, whether the Sultan accepts or rejects my proposals, 
at any rate they would cause him to stay his hand in regard 
to any settlement with Marshal Daendels, while fresh courage 
would be instilled into the peoples of Bantam and the Lam- 
])ongs, disheartened as they were by their latest setbacks.” 
{Note. Apparently Raffles here refers to the capture of Tji- 
hongor by the Dutch Troops despatched by Daendels in the 
year 1809. Tji-bongor lies in the Pepper Bay and was 
strengthened by the Bantam and Lampong peoples assisted by 
foreign pirates. Prom Raffles’ words it appears moreover that 
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Badeii Intang, who at that time was the ringleader of the 
Bantam insurgents, was in close collusion with the British). 
■"'If the Sultan had fallen in with my suggestion, we should 
have won a powerful ally, with whose help w'e could have made 
a serious demonstration on the side of Bantam without weaken- 
ing our main attack. Moreover the Sultan’s voluntary asso- 
ciation with us w^ould have removed from him the results of the 
course of the war in Europe, while we, without further trouble, 
w^ouid have found ourselves in possession of the tin monopoly.’’^ 
(Memoir,^ p. 42). 

""After thus liaving learned from Baffles liimself wiiy he 
had hastened to begin an exchange of notes with the Palembang 
Prince we will pass on to a consideration of the notes prefacing 
tile remark that those wiio conveyed his notes and verbal mes- 
sages w'ere Baden Muhammad alias Tengku Sharit! Muham- 
mad, a Malay, and Savid Abu-Bakar, an Arab, both residing 
at l^ulau Pinang, wiio apparently to conceal their mission, 
disguised themselves as traders, 

""The hrst note from Baffles to the Sultan is not known to 
us, but w^e have the second written five days later and dated 
the 17th of the month of I)zul-Kaidah of the year 1224 
(11th I)eeeml>er, 1809). In it Baffles made himself known 
to the Sultan as a great Buler, representative of Gilbert Lord 
Minto, the Baja exalted above all Bulers in the country of 
Bengal, wiio bowled before the tiag of the King of England. 

"‘After having recalled that, at the command of the Gover- 
nor-General of British India, he wished to enter into nego- 
tiations with all the Malay Bulers, Baffles said he w^as first 
addressing the Palembang Sultan for wiiom he entertained 
a special affection and with wiiom he wished to enter into 
friendship, to the exclusion of others, above all the JDutch.^’ 
Of what use (he asked) is it for my friend to allow the Dutch 
to remain in Palembang? They are malicious and will travel 
with my friend along the road to evil.^’ (See Supplement 

""Apparently this letter vras transmitted by three British 
warships, as stated in a edmnumieation of the same date 
addressed to the heads of Suu$ang^ a village at the mouth of 
the Palembang river, whose residents are reassured that the 
intention of the British ships wm the expulsion of the Dutch: 
""for wiioin’^ so Baffles concludes ""you people cannot entertain 

3 Memoir of the Life & Public Services of Sir yT. S. Raffles by his widow 
(Londoa 1830). 
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frieiitlsliip without becoming my enemies ami ttiose ot au me- 
Eritish”. (See Supplement No. 3) 

“In the next note written on the 8th day of tlie month 
Saafar 1223 (March 2nd 1811) Baffles expresses his satisfac- 
tion at the tenor and sincerity of one of the Sultan’s replies;, 
hut at the same time is disappointed that no accredited repre- 
sentative has reached Malacca with whom everything could be 
d iscussed. Therefore Baffles now clearly states what he actually 
desires, for there is no time for longer deliberations; the matter 
must be settled ‘witliout further postpoiieineEt fuitber delEj 
will not benefit the Sultan ; action nimt he tal-en. To move the- 
Sultan to speedy action, Baffles resorts to untruth, or at least 
to exaggeration, and endeavours to frighten the Sultan ii|to’ 
throwing out the Dnteh^ ‘'Svho’^ says he, have recpitly 
and in secret brought arms into Palembang and have established 
a war centre (tempat-perang) at Tulang Bawang^^. (A vil- 
lage in the Lampongs not far from the Palembang boundaries) . 
if this has taken place without your knowledge then you should 
exchange no further words with the Dutch, but cancel the 
existing treat}" and ask for help from your real friends, the* 
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coneliided is, he says, in the possession of Baden Muhanimad ^ 
it lacks nothing but the signature, stamps and dates; the 
Sultan can affix these and then hand the deed to Baden 
Muhammad, who will return it wlien Baffles also lias ratified 
the instrument. This can all ])e done secretly; an English 
ambassador will be pnbliely appointed wlien the Sultan desires. 
(See Supplement Xo. 3).^ 

^'^Ap})arently the Sultan did not ratify the agreement sent 
him, and Baden Muhammad returned with an evasive answer. 
(See Memoir, p. 43.) 

‘"The next letter in the collection is of the Hth day of 
the month EabiuTakhir of the year 1226 (22nd Ajnil 1811) 
and presses the Sultan for a decision ; at the same time warm 
iag him that the Government vessel which conveys the letter 
can not remain longer than 24 hours, as the time has arrived 
to assemble all the ships destined to leave for Java. 

"Baffles continues; *'As the Butch are still in Palenibang, 
T am sending four ernes of Government rifles. Each case eon- 
fains iwenfy rifles- — thus there are eighty in the four cases* 
In addition there are ten sealed baskets (krepik) containing 
cartridges filed with powder and shot. I hope that you will 
receive all these in good order. You sliouid write me quickly 
in regard to anything else you need — ships, men, arms.^ 

"linally he sends to the Sultan copies of former letters 
entrusted to Baden Muhammad, liecause, he says. I do not know 
whether they have been received or not. (gee Supplement 4). ® 

"The last letter in our collection was written to the 
Sultan by Captain Macdonald, conveying an order concerning 
a warship anchored in the Palenibang estuary. He mentions 
a letter to be handed to the Sultan by his own hand, but, as 
Baden Muhammad and Sayid Abu-Bk^ar have told him that 
the BultaiPs residence is far from the anchorage, he sends 
Sayid Abu-Bakar in his place to deliver both the letters and 
four cases of rifles and ten cases of gunpowder and he expresses 
his desire that the Sultan send him someone of good standing: 
'to whom he can confide the instructions received from a higher 
level in regard to the Dutcli^ and from whom he can learn 
w^hat are the Sultan'^s orders about the Dutch! (See Supple- 
ment Ho. 5).^ ,,,■ ' i' - ^ 
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“The reply to this letter is not known to us, nor if further 
negotiations took place. From Eaffles’s notes one is led to 
think he drew his emissaries’ attention to the island of Bangka 
when it ap])eared that the desired result at Paleinl^ang was 
not to be obtained as quickly as he wished. (‘Suspecting from 
the procrastination of the Sultan of Palembang the turn which 
the negotiations were likely to take and being aware of tlie- 
immense importance cf the island of Bangka, I directed my 
agents to use every means in their power to obtain the most 
particular account of the island and its productions, as well 
as of the nature of the Government and the disposition of the 
inhaiiitants.’ (Memoir, p. 43). Moreover we discover tliat 
the emissaries were at Muntok (Bangka) on July 32nd, 1811,. 
under instructions from Baffles to await him there until fur- 
ther orders, or to follow him to Batavia if the Sultan did not 
grant them permission to remain at Muntok. It appears fur- 
ther that at the invitation of the Sultan, they imd proceeded 
from Bangka to Palembang, w'here they were when the mas- 
sacre took place. (See- Supplement hfo. 6).'^ 

“Projierlv to understand Eaffles’s orders quoted above and 
the rest of this narrative, it must be remembered that the 
British expedition of ninety sail left Malacca on June ISth, 
1811 and dropped anchor off Batavia on August 4t]i ; that 
after a series of engagements the strong fortified encampment 
■ at Meester-Cornelis w'as occupied by the British; that on the 
11th September Lord Miuto issued a proclamation at Batavia 
declaring that Java and dependencies had become one of the 
territories of the British East India Company, and that General 
Janssens capitulated on the 18th of the month, when that part 
of Java not vet in British possession, as well as the outer pos- 
sessions, were surrendered to the British. 

“We have seen that the Sultan was for a long time fruit- 
lessly urged by Baffles to act. On, September 14th, 1811, he 
decided to do "so. The Dutch fort was overpowered by means 
of a trick and then sacked and, together with the adjoining 
buildings, was demolished; the officials and soldiers (24 Euro- 
pean and 63 Javanese) were thrown into a boat, taken down 
stream and put to death, tinwillingly one observes in this 
bloody event the fulfilment of what was so urgently recom- 
mended to the Sultan — throw out and destroy . . 

“The details are related in some of the books referred to 
on the first page. Eaffles’s two emissaries who, as stated were 
in Palembang at the time of the massacre, and two persons- 

7 See Appendix. 
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"^^Soon after the return of the Commission, in December, 
1811, the secret was out. Mr, Itaffles received Eaden Muham- 
mad s and Savid xA.bu-Bakar’s declaration from Malacca. (See 
Supplement Xo. 6). Tt was then decided to send an expe- 
dition to Palembang, which, however, in view of the then pre- 
vailing west monsoon, could not leave till March 1812. Paiem- 
bang was occupied, thesSultan Mahmud Badru^d-din who had 
was dethroned and his brother Ahmad 
in his place, in return for the cession 
and Billiton. 


■fled to the interior 
XajimuM-din installed 
of Bangk 

^"The public documents drawn up in tliis connection by 
Baffles are very remarkable. He ascribes the caiims belli 
not to the massacre of 14th September, 1811, hut to the 
commission of butchery after the Dutch had invoked the pro- 
ieetion of the Bi'itisk power already established m Java/^ 
(‘'Having taken into full and mature consideration all the 
circumstances connected with the conduct of the Sultan of 
Palembang ; the barbarous and treacherous manner in which 
that Prince directed the murder of the European Eesident and 
establishment, after they had claimed the protection of the 
British poiver, a lready, paramomt on Java' and further "the 

8 Not ' rqjrodttced. ' ■/; 

^ Not r«5nroiitt0c^, , . / - , ,-v 

lo Baud states that this protection was not claimed by the Dutch. 

; •->: - ' - — " 
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lolition of the fort and public 'buildings and tlie indiscri- 
ate destruction of European property of every description^ 
r heing aivare of the success of the BritieU arms on Java, 
,va Govt. Gazette extraordinary, SOtli May, 1812). ). 

to us must be the conclusion 
of the documents in 


“Observe here what appears 
of every well-informed neutral reader 
question. 

“The promotion of the success of 
Java was the mainspring which moti^ 
the idea of the expedition had no sooi 
in it a means of satisfying his ambitions 
that anyone of his stamp, placed as he was, would not easily 
allow objections to restrain him and would not have been 
specially scrupulous in the choice of his methods. Open alli- 
ance with the Sultan of Palembang could, it appeared to him„ 
powerfully contribute towards the conquest of J ava ; and sO' 
he continued his efforts to persuade the Monarch to be a 
party to this, so that he would have irrevocably broken with 
the Dutch Government and would have been obliged to seek 
his salvation in the friendship of Britain. 

“That Baffles, by use of the expressions, Throw out and 
destroy’ {huang hahiskan m~ka.li-kali) would have expressly 
meant a massacre in cold blood, may be open to doubt. But 
he egged on the Sultan to overpower the fort, and sent him 
firearms, powder and shot for that purpose. Xow one cannot 
well accept that, knowing as he did the mentality and character 
of the Malays, and knowing that the giving of quarter is 
rare in their methods of warfare. Baffles would have imagined 
that Sultan Mahmud Badru’d-din having overwhelmed the fort 
would treat with magnaminity prisoners repeatedly represented 
to him by Baffles as" his bitterest enemies. 

“If in addition there is taken into consideration, that 
in the documents published in 1812 Baffles considers the mas- 
sacre ])unishabte, not so much in the abstract as in connection 
with the time when it took place, then we shall not be accused 
of exaggeration when we suggest that even if it had occurred 
to him that his inflammatory letters might well cause the 
sacrifice of the Dutch at Palembang, he would not have been 
deflected from sending them, as long as he cherished the hope 
of thereby furthering the attainment of his ambitious objec- 
tives. The Netherlands Directors General have therefore said 
none to much, when in their well-known protest, of 5th October, 
1818, about the machinations which led to the Palembang 
massacre they declared :r»sfit should have been foreseen that 
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this ■sras bound to be the outcome of these underhand, mani- 
festy imprudent and indelicate, if not criminal, activities — 
activities which as a form of policy must be condemned; which 
even in a state of war are morally indefensible; which could 
compromise the honour and interests of a nation, however 
high its standard of political honesty/” 

The latter part of the article does not really concern us. 
Briefly, Band produces an involved legalistic argument to i)rove 
■that Eafiies, in dealing with Palembang, juggled for his own 
discreditable purposes with the short period between the capture 
of Meester Cornells when the English became de facto rulers of 
Java, and the capitulation of Janssens, when the became de jure 
masters of such parts of Java and its dependencies as they did 
not already wntrol de facto. Baud then goes on to prove — to his 
•own satisfaction — that the Sultan of Palembang very cleverly made 
his move after the victory of the British was assured, but before 
the sovereignty legally passed to the British by the official capitula- 
tion. Personally I question it Raffles ever appreciated the subtle 
point raised by Baud or would have thought much of it, if he had. 
That the Sultan was so versed in legal technicalities seems even 
less credible. 


An abstract of the Malay letters referred to by Baud will be 
found in the Appendi-V. 

C^immentary. Baud makes ^eat capital out of the Malay 
phrase iuang habisJcan sa-hali-l'ali which he interprets to mean 
throw out and destroy”. It is tr*ue that the Malay letters sent 
by Raffles are, according to Sir Richard Winstedt, in execrable 
Malay. (It is a pity that Raffles did not ask Parquhar to assist 
him. Parquhar^s scribe wrote impeccable Malay). At the same 
time this phrase does not, in fact, mean what Baud says it does. 
It means “evict without exception” or “get completely rid of”. 
It might have a sinister meaning, but not necessarily or even 
probably in this context. In any case it is not a direct incitement 
to murder, as Baud would have us believe. 

It has been noted by Baud that the first letter of the series 
sent by the Sultan to Batavia, had a reference to an earlier letter, 
a copy of which was stated to be enclosed with it. The Sultan 
did not send this enclosure to Batavia, and I suggest he did not 
-do so deliberately. A draft of it (in English) is to be found in 
the India Office Library (Rafiles Collection Vol. IV). It is un- 
dated, but undoubtedly it is the letter in question. 

^ After reporting his arrival at Malacca for the purpose of ex- 
pkinmg the seizure of nativiP; ^praf t by British naval vessels (this 
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was the osionsiDie oDjeui „ 

Governor General— i.e. in modern parlance 

Raffles refers to news he has received of a Dutch force proceeding 
to the Palembang River. In reference to this he writes:— 

“Since mv arrival at Malacca T have heard with much 
concern of the'approach of a Dutch Force to tlie mouth ot the 
Palemhang River and I. lose no time m des]iatj- 
ing this letter to put your Majesty on your guard against the 
evtl machinations of the Dutch, a Ivhition tliat_ is desirous ot 
enriching itself from the property of your Majesty, as it has 
done with that of every Prince of the East with whom it has 
had connection. . . .1 would recommend your Majesty to drive 
them out of your country at once, but if your Majesty has 
reasons for not doing so and is desirous of the friendship and 
assistance of the English, let your Majesty inform me thereo 
in a letter, stating every particular and send a t onhdeiitiai 
Agent of ahilitv and discretion to negotiate^ with ™ ^ 
Malacca. For I'have power over many ships ot war ami it i 
think proper to do it, I can drive the Dutch out e\eii if they 
were 10,000 in number.” 

This at once puts a different interpretation on 
arms and ammunition sent and the encouragement to evict the 
Dutch ‘Vithout exception” do not refer just to the Resident and 
his tiny garrison, hut to a threatened invasion of Palembang. 
Evidence exists to prove that Raffles really had received some news 
to warrant him writing thus to the Sultan, because m fact tlire^ 
Dutch cruisers of four guns each, four guii-boats and ten merchant 
vessels had left Java for, and did arrive at, Palemliang. It is true 
that their object apparently was to obtain tin, which the Sultan 
refused to give them, except for hard cash, hut Raffles could not 
he aware of their exact purpose till he subsequently received a 
despatch from Cap tarn Bowen of the Phoenix, dated 23rd January, 
1811, reporting why this expedition had come, and that it had 
■nnw dpnartpd Prohahlv the oxiffinal news of the fleet movement 
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consequence wrote to the Sultan immediately on my arrival 
here, urging him to be on his guard against i)utch operations; 
and assuring him of the friendship of' the English should he- 
be desirous of getting rid of them. Having since heard that 
part of the Dutch vessels have been permitted to go up the- 
Biver and that they are likely to succeed in whatever object 
they have in view, I have this day despatched a Second Letter 
entrusted to Tengku Muhammad, a relation of the Sultan’s. . 

In the India Office Library there are drafts or translations 
of further correspondence between Baffles and the Sultan. It is 
difficult to follow, as several of the letters are undated and their 
sequence cannot be determined with accuracy. But one thing- 
emerges clearly from a Memorandum handed to Tengku Badin 
Muhammad (together with a draft treaty to be taken to the Sultan — 
this included a clause that he should dismiss the Dutch Besident) 
and that is that Baffles was trying to induce the Sultan to throw- 
over his allegiance to the Dutch before the British invasion of 
Java. Baffles had his eyes firmly fi.ved on Bangka and Billiton. 
If Palembang asserted its independence before Java wa/'captured,. 
the British could then make a treaty with an independent sovereign 
for the cession of Bangka. This would remain a British possession,, 
even if Java was restored later to the Dutch. The Memorandum 
explains this, without of course referring in any way to Bangka. 

The Sultan naturally plaj-ed for time. He wrote to Baffles- 
that he had no wish to get mixed up in strife between the British 
and the Dutch, but he had asked Batavia to re-call the Besident 
forthwith. “If. . . .any fault should occur on the part of the Hol- 
landers, we shall immediately accomplish our object by force, but 
if we were so to act without reason, we should undoubtedly be- 
blamed by our friend for our cirnduct.” (This reads euriouslv 
in the light of events). 

In a subsequent letter the Sultan referred again to the re- 
call of the Besident and the other Hollanders and added this rather 
sinister remark “If they (the authorities in Java) are not speedy 
in taking them off, some misfortune will befall them and the blame 
will not be mine.” 

Probably it was as a result of this letter that Captain Mac- 
Donald was particularly asked by Baffles to trj' to arrange for the 
evacuation of the Besident and party, to Malacca, as Mac- 
Donald records in his Narndive/^ According to MacDonald the 
Sultan refused, for fear the Dutch might take reprisals on his 
relatives who were then in Batavia. One wonders whether the 

%z "Narrative of early life and services of Capt^n D. Macdonald, I.N.” (3rd Edition, 

Weymouth NvD.). 
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iollowing message from the Sultan to Kaffles reters to tne request 
Baffles had made through MacDonald. The Sultan in acknow- 
ledging a letter received through MacDonald writes “With regard 
to the Hollanders in the kingdom of Palembang, we request our 

friend to entertain no doubts or displeasure.” 

Eitffles left with Miuto for Java without reaching any finality 
with Palembang. The Sultan waited till he was sure who was 
winning in Java and then proclaimed his independence and sig- 
nalised it by butchering the Dutch. 

Baffles wrote to Minto on 12th January, 1812— “It appears 
that the Sultan, as was e.xpected, allowed the Dutch Factory 
to remain until he heard of the fall of Java and then like a 
villain (most unexpectedly) ordered them away and Beport, 
too true I fear, [says] allowed them to be cut oil and mur- 
dered, for no soul of them has ever reached a European port. 
He has razed the Dutch Fort and Storehouses to the ground 
and declared his independence, covering himself as well as he 
can by his confidence in the known liberality of the E. I. 
Government two Ambassadors are now here from Palem- 

bang. . . .in his letters the Sultan informs me they (the Dutch) 
were sent away before the E-xpediti on ” 

While it can no doubt be argued that at that period to en- 
courage the eviction of the Hollanders, inevitably exposed the Dutch 
Eesident and party to the risk of being murdered. I cannot agree 
that this forces one to the conclusion that Baffles was morally 
guilty of that murder ; still less that he deliberately incited the 
Sultan to commit the crime, as Baud asserts, 

Britain was at war with the Dutch and was therefore perfectly 
entitled to try to detach Dutch subsidiaries from her and to arm 
them to expel the Dutch or resist any incursion by the Dutch. 
The arms and ammunition clearly were not sent to Palembang for 
the purpose of murdering the Besident. They were sent to assist 
the Sultan to expel or resist Dutch armed forces. The Sultan did 
not require them to murder the Dutch and did not, in fact, use 
them for that purpose. As far as the British were concerned, the 
negotiations with Palembang were abortive. The Sultan had no 
intention whatever of making any treaty with us. His plan was 
to sit on the fence. If the Dutch won, he did nothing. If they 
were beaten, he intended to proclaim his independence, counting 
on the pre-occupation of the English victors in Java to leave him 
•alone, or confident that he could successfully withstand their attack 
if they did come against him. He would have murdered the Besi- 
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the escape of Baffles^s couriers, the Sultan would have persisted in 
his story that the garrison had sailed away, and must have 
been lost at sea. 

When he found that his secret had come out, and still more 
when he realised he had gravely imderstimated the energy and the 
bravery of the British and had to flee, the Sultan never suggested 
that he had only been doing what Baffles had asked him to do. 
When liobison, acting on his own authority, put him back on the 
throne, the Sultan sent 200,000 Spanish Dollars to Batavia as a 
mark of goodwill; but again did not plead that he had only ])een 
acting on the advice of Baffles. Nor did he do so when Baffles, 
repudiated Bobison^s treaty. 

When the Dutch returned and were obviously trving to get 
rid of his brother because he had been put on the throne by the 
British, BadruMdin was astute enough to see that if he could find 
some excuse for the Dutch to restore him to his throne, in spite 
of the murder of their compatriots, they would certainly reinstate 
him. The selection of letters he sent privately to Batavia provided 
the excuse. What the Dutch did not see, however, was the com- 
plete correspondence, j)articulariy the first letter Baffles ever wrote 
to the Sultan, with its emphasis on the prospect of a Dutch invasion 
of Palemhahg. Xor could they foresee that the Sultan was still 
playing his own game. That they disc*overed only when the}' had 
put him back on the throne, and had to flght hard to get rid of 
him again. 

I have gone to some trouble to examine Baud^s case against 
Baffles, because in spite of his hatred of Baffles, it is sufficiently 
plausible to require an answer. But having done that I should 
add that, while in his political manoeuvres Baffles, like his Dutch 
adversaries, sailed at times pretty close to the wind, I entirely agree 
with Professor Yeth that murder was not in keeping with his well- 
known character. 

Appendix. 

Correspondence contained in the Supplement to Bmd*s article^ summarised in English 
by Sir Richard Winsiedt^ 

First letter. Reports arrival at Malacca and goes on am very fond of yott 
and beg you become my candid friend and not to be friendly hereafter with others. 
What is the use of letting the Dutch live in Palembang? They are very bad people- 
and want to take a bad line with you. So I am very sorry you are not good 
friends with the English Company. If you want to be its friend, you must make* 
up your mind and reply to this and my former letter and with (sic) all the- 
negotiations with you I ask you to send a representative {Wakil) to me.” 

Second letter. "*5 warships have arrived here and I hear that there are- 
Dutch ships before Palembang and now I want to chase them and don’t he afraid 
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I shall do any harm to Malays, great ami small. Do not fear and do not consort 
with the Dutch because I am ordering warships to chase the Dutch ships. But if 
you consort with the Dutch, you will become the enemy of me and all the English’*. 

Third letter. Raffles acknowledges with pleasure the letter sent through Radin 
Mahomed, but regrets no envoy has come from Palembang. The Dutch are before 
Palembang.”^^ So the Sultan should at once ask the help of the English as 
follows: — 


(1) From now on you must make an agreement with the English that shall 
last as long as the sun and the moon. 

(2) You must evict (buang) all the Dutch without exception and their 
Resident and all their dependents; do not let them live in Palembang. 
Henceforth let no Dutch or other foreigners live in Palembang but let 
the English open a lodge (/oge) if they wish.’V 

(5) You must give the English permission to buy tin, pepper, etc. and not 
sell to other ships without a British pass. 

(4) You must send an envoy to Malacca and I will send one to Palembang to 
fix up an agreement* Meanwhile I send Radin Mahomed as my Agent, 

Fourth letter. Deplores no answer from Palembang and now sends for a 
reply by a ship that can only wait 14 hours, because a naval fleet is leaving 
Malacca to attack Java. As the Dutch are at Palembang I send four cases of 
So muskets in all as well as 10 baskets of cartridges filled with powder and shot. 
I can send you whatever you want, ships, men or arms (22,4.1811) . 

Fifth letter. Captain MacDonald encloses a letter from the Governor General 
of Bengal who has ordered him to take it himself. But he sends Sayid Abubakar 
with two letters, one from the Governor General and one from himself, with four 
cases of muskets, 10 cases of gunpowder. ”As for the Dutch, I am instructedi 
by the Big Man to evict them but it will be as you wish.” 

J3 The Malay is very confused and it is not clear whether the Dutch have set up 
a secret store of arms or whether Raffles is proposing to do so. Sir Richard 
Winstedt believes the latter is the correct interpretation. 
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A Panji Tale from Kelantan 

hy Sib Sichaed Wixstedt 
(Received, Febrtmry 1 ^ 48 ) 

At Kota Baharu in Kelantan there was published by Ahmad 
bin Muhammad Thaib one volume of the Javanese icayang tale, 
entitled Kuda Fumimng Sri Panji Pandai Pupa, It is in excellent 
Malay, has many Javanese but few Arabic and no Portuguese loan- 
words, though some copyist has inserted a Dutch word for ‘'damp^\ 
And it mentions writing on palm-leaves, an obsolete method of 
wdiich modern Malays have never heard or seen exampies.The MS. 
from which it was printed is described as of skin, not paper, and 
as being ^^at least loO years” old, when the printed edition was 
published in 1931. 

The contents, so far as they go, are identical with those of 
Codex 3242 at Leiden (Catalogus, H. H. Juynboll, Leiden, 1899, 
pp. 90-94; LXXXV) and of a MS. at Batavia (Cohen Stuart No. 
125) XLI of van RonkePs Catalogus, p. 51 (Verhandelingen van 
het Bataviaasch Qenootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Deel 
LYII, 1909). The erroneous mention of Singasari, which flourished 
between 1222-1292, as contemporary with its predecessor Kadiri 
or Daha would date the story as hardly earlier than 1350, and it 
may be noted, the mention of titles like Misa and Kuda occurs in 
the Pararaton of 1328. The tale refers to Gegelang which dates 
it as earlier than other stories of the cycle that supplanted Gegelang 
by Urawan. And its preface with its reference to Arjuna and 
Samba is older than that of the Ilikayat Chehel WanengpciH that 
drags in characters like Nayakesoma. The version is also older 
than the Ken Tamhuhan- wdiich spoils the plot by making Marta 
Langu a princess of Daha, and has her murdered not by the Queen 
of Kuripan herself but by her order. It is also older than the 
version of the Keri Tamhulmn in making not a dewa ravish Chandra 
Kirana but Batara Kala in the form of a tempest. 

The creese (Hm) which became a weapon with a separate hilt 
probaWy at the end of the 13th century is mentioned rarely in the 
MS. and it does not appear in any of the puppets printed in this 
edition, apparently after illustrations in the original MS. 

In his preface the Kelantan publisher refers to many other 
"^^badow-play” (g^'dog) tales, evidently extant in Kelantan MSS., 
viz. "^‘Hikayat Cliekel Waneng Pati, r-mpi Emas Eadin Inu Kerta- 
pati bernama Misa Gemitir Kesoma Lara Sri Panji Agoug Asmara 
dan Eadin Galoh Chandra Kirana menjadi laki-laki bernama Eatu 
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Eimm Merta-Araiigwi Kesoma Perwira Pmspa niiig-rat Nila Ken- 
chaiia Maring Keyaiigau, Charang Kliiiaii Kalang Biingk,ng, 
Misa Kiamang, idan wong gendis Sri Panji tnrut tangis, Misa 
Siipan, Misa Javeng K&oma, Naga Berseru, K.di Jayeaig Kesoma, 
Ariani J?adin (hiloh Chandra Kirana dna dan Eadin Tnu Kerta})ati 
dna pmmg taiidingaii, ('hengkil Kerti Kfeoma atan Panji tergadai,. 
kira in.iig Panji wiwahan, ('hengkil Wanang Sari, Galoh di-tigas/^ 
Here is a field for the explorer of Javanese influence in Kelantaru 

My ])rinted copy of the te.xt here reviewed I have presented 
to the Lil)rary of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, London. 

Outline of the Text 

When Sang Arjuna was lost in the story of the Pandawas, he 
mounted to heaven till Batara Guru hade him descend and become 
incarnate in Eadin Kerta{)ati, entitled (fejolok) Eadin Kuda 
Eawisurangga (alias Eadin Inu), so handsome that he infatuated 
all the women of Java and l>ecame the hero of songs and ])lays 
by ail reciters, bachelors and romantics (dalaiig dan hujangga clan 
mm dam hila). 

Once Java had four rulers, descended {titeh) from Kesoma 
Gedang Dewa: (1) the eldest Pangeran Susunan entitled Sri 
Batara of Kuripan, Prabu Aji of Jenggala, Eatu of Kuripan; 
(2) Pangeran Utama Angkasa Dewa, entitled Batara Dewa Kesoma,. 
Prabu Aji of Daha, Eatu of Daha; (3) Mesa Indra Kesoma, Eatu 
of Gegelang, and (4) Radio Kesoma Jaya, Prabu Eniiin Trdna- 
wangsa, Eatu of Singasari. 

The Eatu (or Sang Nata) of Kuripan by his secondary wdfe 
Mahadewi had a son, Eadin Brajadanta alias Prince of Almond- 
tree Pleasaunee, a boy of distinguished bearing {jijah keagong- 
agongan). 

His principal wife or Parameswari also longed for a son, she 
and the Eatu praying to the gods {demata mulia raya). 

While the Eatus of Kuripan and Daha with their consorts 
were praying for children, Batara Guru, lord of heaven, Beranta 
Dewa was sitting enthroned before demigods, fairies, and sages 
{maharisi dan, muni). Near him were Batara Narada, Batara 
India, Batara Brahma, Batara Bisnu, Batara Naya, Batara Durga 
and Batara Kala. He asked them what demigod was fittest to 
descend to earth to create a tale and a family that should rule 
Java. Narada replied that His Maiesty (Sang Senuhun) knew 
best. Batara Guru willed (cldia-'mita) Krishna to his side and 
told him he would send down to Java Sang Rajuna and Dewi 
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Salmdra, Sang Sambah and Dewi Jaiinwati- Krishna raised no 
objection {tiada nielintwig apa^) but flew to the garden Indrasloka 
(sic), where in a kiosk lit by Dutch lamps (setelop) the four 
nobles (periai) are informed, after which Krishna is lost to sight 
(mengambah mengawang-awang) , Arjuna cast a spell (inhiileh) 
on Dewi Janiiwati who became a lotus: Arjuna ])ecame its flower 
{sara) and fell into the lap of Sang Kata (alias Batara) Kuripaii 
who with his wife fainted. Batara Guru orders Batara Kala to 
fetch his scarf (saboh) to ser¥e as a standard (tnnggnl ulang) and 
his censer to become a gong (gong gemusJi). Batara Kala extracts 
one of his tusks for a creese of the type Mlamtsani and two hairs 
from his legs that become one a horse singgaranggi and one an 
elephant s.p.rmida, and he flies to Kuripaii where invisible he 
revives the royal couple; and declaring he is an ancestor, Langlang 
Biiana, he gives them standard, censer, horse and elephant and 
bids them both eat the lotus so as to get a child. Batara Guru, 
the One God, (Sang Yang Tung gal), bids Batara Bayu change 
into the young brother of the Batara of Kuripaii, while the One 
God and Batara Wanang turn into humble officials (rangga dan 
jaksa). 

Eeturning (kejajar perkataan) to the Batara of Kuripan. 
He orders standard gong and creese to be put in the store (maha- 
niti). His wife conceives and after nine months and 
nine days the Hindu priesthood (biku, Berahmang, dan 
ujar-ajar perbujangga) says that the great storm then 
raging portends the birth of a prince. The child is 
named Kadin Kertapati alias Radin Kuda Rawisurangga alias 
Eadin Inu alias Radin Bagus. He is given five followers (keda- 
pan) by the Patih, Demang, Temenggong and Rangga respectively, 
i.e. Jarodih, Punta, Kertala, Smar, Jemuras. His father gives 
him a pleasaunce (peharangan di-karang perana jiwa). The queen- 
bears a second son almost as big (agong arurah) as the elder. He 
is named Radin Charang Tinangluh alias Pangiran Enum and 
given a pleasaunce didcarang keenuman. 

The three brothers learn the arts of war and music and riding 
and archery. 

The rulers (Sang Nafa) of Daha, Gegelang and Singasari 
.-send officers to convey offerings and congratulations. They pay 
obeisance to adirida nohun t,n salJi pengandika kang seiiohun^ 
The Sang Kata of Kuripan then leaves the audience-hall (seba) 
and enters the royal apartments (ing-mimfi), and the courtiers 
hubur (? scatter). But first the Sang Kata says that he would 
like any fair daughter born to the rffiers of Daha Gegelang or 
Singasari for his daughter-in-law,, 
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Foi’ 40 (lavs aiul nights the Eatu of Daha and Ids consort 
neither sleep nor eat hut pra3’- l)efore their idols in ease Hang Yang 
Soknia grant them a cldld. When the queen has conceived, the 
Eatu enters the centre of the palace (ganjapuri) and vows to 
give alms to tlie religious and to loose 100 buffaloes with golden 
horns and 100 goats with golden horns at the temple of the holy 
(hegawan) Tukam on Mount Mergasakti for his queeir’s safe 
delivery. She bears a daughter Eadin. Galoli Pus})aning-rat, 
alias (j^joloh) Eadin Chandra Kirana. The eliiefs give her as ser- 
vants Ken Bayan, Ken Sanggit, Ken Patalangu, Ken Abang, Ken 
Eelura. The queen of Daha hears a second son, Eadin Perbata 
Sari, who is given a mountain pleasaunce {pehamngan di-harang 
pegimongcm,) . The chiefs give as attendants Tatak, Gimang, 
Turns, Eangga Togok and Tembelong. 

Th^ Sang Kata of Gegelang gets a daughter Eadin Eatna 
Kemuda Agong (.g.ng) and a son Singa Mantri, ornament of 
his country (pet am negara). 

The Sang Nata of Singasari gets a fair daughter, Galoli Perwa 
Kesoma. 

The Sang Xata of Kuripan has got a daughter Eadin Eatna 
Wilis like the fairy Xila Ftama for beauty. He wants to plight 
his son Eadin Inu Kertapati with Eadin Chandra Kirana of Daha 
On that day Eadin Brajadanta and Eadin Tinangluh ride to the 
pleasaunce Perana Jiwa and are escorted by Jerudeh into the 

wanckeh sucM \ j Eadin Inu gives the two iiialc 

betel, and the three like flowers ride with daggers and swords 
{bersewah hersinang) and enters the hall of Sri Batara, father 
of Eadin Inu, wlio asks the visitors as to the bride most fitting 
for his son. They reply, ^^The princess of Daha”. Eadin Inu 
is shy hilt his secret delight {rsemu Bula-nya) is clear. His father 
orders that 40 pjrkji be got ready with 80 waggons for gifts of 
clothes and that the elephant Sipermida be harnessed with furnish- 
ings and a dagger pMeram pembela be chosen as a present for him 
to send to Daha. His messenger herckaus-lah for the trip. 

Meanwhile Eadin Inu and his two visitors play the gamalan 
(bergamaJ) in his garden. Sang Xata invites his queen to listen. 
She replies, Kahang ajij. ini simtu sa-hagai ptila, mamkan tebong 
dkfanam, aur yang iumhoJif SapeHi kaclmng, mmakan ia tiada 
memanjat turm-^iyaf meaning in order. If sugar-cane is 
idanted, will it be bamboo that sprouts? And will not the bean 
climb its pole?” 

Eadin Aria proceeds to Daha where His Majesty (Sang 
Nata) sends out his household (warga dalani) to discover why there 
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is tumult in the streets. Iladiii ptesents his hritlal gifts {pMihcui 
sampir) which are accepted. The ruler of Dalia now decides to* 
ask the haiKl of Eatna Wilis for his son Perfoata Sari and sends 
an. envoy Patih to Kuripan along with Radin Aria. The ruler of 
Ivuripan accepts his suit. But Batara Kala notices that the rulers^ 
of Kuripan and Daha no longer pay offerings to the gods, and 
he vows to turn their joy to sorrow. Batara Guru too kiio^vs of 
their omission, and also that the fiow^ers in heaven have faded and 
fallen. He orders Karada to tell Batara Indra to enquire the 
reason. Indra finds that the Bidadari Anggar Mayang has ])een 
the mistress of Dewa Java Sokma and orders her to become a 
mortal destined to he killed by the Parameswari of Kuripan before 
she can return to heaven; and he orders Dewa Jaya Sokma To go 
to earth as a Bhuta whose curse can be removed {meriiailxm 
hala pustaka-mu) only by Ifadin Charang Tinangluh. The Dew^a 
beca)mes a Bhuta of the form Gumbakernuma and lives in Merta- 
pura under the name of Bliuta Nala Prajangga in the cave Sila 
Mengilang, devouring animals, destroying ylistriets and imprison- 
ing human beings in his cave, where they plant and acquire pro- 
perty, dying and being reincarnated {satu 7nara saiu rnaU; jelma 
mara, jelma matt). 

Meanwhile the offending Bidadari enters the womb of the wife 
of the Petinggi Singa Benggala of Kuripan and is born a beau- 
tiful girl Ken Merta Laiigu. 

Kow daily Eadin Tun of Kuripan goes snaring fowl, deer 
(Jcijang mmmngan) and peacocks, and sends them as ])resents to 
his betrothed. 

Eadin Brajadanta alias Radin Banjar Ketapang goes to the 
pleasannee of Radin Charang Tinangluh and finds him playing 
fubJi (also fuih and huhJi). Together they visit Radin Inu Kerta- 
pati, outside whose pleasauiice is Smar plajdng {dh^maia licliJc) 
and wrestling wdth his children. Indoors the Radin is weaving 
baskets for the animals he sends his betrothed at Daha. The three 
princes and their follow’'ers play the gamalan, Inu fiddling the 
tune iVsmara ing-gulingan. Princess Ratna Wilis comes and is 
given a young peacock and jungle-fowl. Two days later the three 
princes go hunting, setting snares {jciring dan helir.) Smar has 
a tumlde with a rhinosceros, and Jemuras with a pig {ierk.cliing- 
hxhmg di-sungkor) , Jemuras mounts the pig and twists its ears 
till it charges Smar and knocks him over. Smar cracks Jemuras^ 
head w'ith his opium bowl (chupcih madat), Radin Inu with Smar 
and Jemuras stumbling and falling behind him chases a stag (lijd^^g 
uLvg) into the garden (desa) of the chief (pldittggi) of Pengapi- 
rana, where he falls in love with the headman^s daughter, Ken 
Merta Langu, his humble slave (%bdi titiang). Till nightfall 
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{mala-hh langsir hari)^ he inakes love. His brothers return and 
ask Snuir where Eadin Inu is. "Hunting a deer indoors^^ says 
Sinar. Eadin Iiui takes Ken Merta Langu away in a cart to his 
jdeasaunce. The next morning the door-keeper {'perhui jaha) 
announces his brothers with the game they have snared and cap- 
tured. Eadin Inu pretends he is too sick to go to Daha, hut his 
mother lias heard of liis adventure and vows vengeance on the 
"Harlot” {si4amis Imiji), "Will a bean leave its pole?” 
(Masalcafi htchang mminggalkan Imijarmi-nya) , 

Meanwhile Eadin Inu makes love and sends for his brother to 
hold a cock-fight {mmjajal mjam pupoh). His father sends for 
him but he postpones the visit till the morning and returns to 
Ken Merta Langu, He dresses: herlanchingan gerengseng wnyang 
Ulahim Eajtuia I'apa berhampoh mega antara Mrsabok cliindai 
naUir mgu, berkeris lialamismii Imdayaa kencham, bersubang 
Untar muda di-hapang dmgan miasy berchvichin permata Sailun, 
hergelang-kana hentala bersifat alU herchelak seni he/rurnp-urap 
hhelamhak 7nasak, gigUnya kemendasuli, terlalu inanis sihtp-nya 
mpMi Sang Eajuna, He is like Sang Bimanyii embracing Siti 
Sendari. His brothers are also royally attired (p. 52). They go 
to the palace, but Eaja Inu after greeting his parents pleads sick- 
ness and withdraws. 


His mother pretends she is with child and must have the 
heart of a tiger to eat, Eadin Inu sets out to find it. Ken Merta 
Langu writes him a message with a knife on palm-leaf that she 
must return to fairyland, and she begs him to care for her earthly 
parents. As she sleeps, the Parameswari of Kiiripan stabs her, 
hut when she dies, her blood and wounds disappear and she vanishes. 
The Parameswari seeing her beauty repents. When the sun strad- 
dles the mountains {timggang gunong)^ Eadin Inu returns, having 
failed in his quest. He faints when he hears of his loss, but re- 
covering stands at the door, when a messenger from his father 
arrives to ask if he has, got the tiger^s heart. He threatens to rim 
amuck. Having heard of his mother^s crime, he lives in deep 
seclusion. 


Batara Kala sends a great storm on Daha because its king has 
neglected the gods, and swooping down carries off Eadin Galoh 
{Chmdra Kirana) and her attendants, Ken Bayan and Ken Sang- 
git to Mt. Marga Jambangan, Eadin Galoh suggests they practise 
austerities {b^rtupa engbahti) to please the god. Her attendants 
reply Mana sJc,r,s.jMg tuanku> Eadin Galoh changes her name 
to a nun {endang) Sangu Lara, Ken Bayan becomes a nun, Maya 
Larah, and Ken Sanggit a nun, Maya Berangti. They sit under 
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The ruler of Dalia sends a messenger to inform Kiiripan that 
Sokma Geleiitara lias ravished away his daughter. When Iim hears 
he says tiiey must pray to the gods for help, kaUu ada pertolongan- 
nya superti kesumha herchaJntya di-Mlakang, He tells his parents 
that he has recovered and asks leave to depart {Kartapaii limgatan 
parnit). His followers mount their steeds {jnran hibili) and 
escort him. They ride through the night and see the ‘^'moon astride 
the mountains like a lover glimpsing his mistress walk and wanting 
to enter her chamber.^’ They reach Mt. Danau Kaja near Matawan 
where is a hermit Chakchasina doomed by Vishnu to stay there 
four hundred years till Eadin Tnu climbs the mountain. Cluikclui" 
sina is a son of Maharaja Chakehakuacha and grandson of Hanu- 
man. To test Eadin Inn first he shakes the mountain and then 
produces fire, that is extinguished by the appearance of Sang Yang 
Tunggal besides the hero. He meets the hermit who tells the 
whole story of his first love (which makes him forget her) and 
promises that Chandra Kirana will reappear. 

There is confusion and grief when it is learnt Eadin Tnu has 
vanished. Eadin (Jharang Tinangiuh goes to find him, crossing 
{mengiti sapam-para mng sulca) to Mt. Lawi the Green near the 
wood Martajiura, where he changes his name to Wirapati a hermit. 
He stays under an emhulu tree. Eadin Brajadanta also goes in 
search of his brother Eadin Inu and reaches a wood near Madiun, 
where he halts under a kanigam tree. Both brothers leave letters 
with the mountain folk vowing they will not return to Kuripaii 
without Eadin Bagus (=Inn). 

Having got magic arms and magic arrows from Chakchasina, 
Eadin Inu changes his name to Misa Anggulati Sira Panji Baiigu 
Lara. Jerudeh becomes Ivuda Wirachita; Punta, Kuda lYara- 
chita; Kertala, ICuda Xara Gepita; Smar, Wangsa-wita, Jemuras, 
Suta-Wangsa. 

Sira Panji and his five followers burn and ravage Metawan, 
whose ruler has a daughter Eadin Puspa Wati beautiful as a 
green semenderasa flower on a golden plate, and a male child 
Eadin Ivuda Karagang. There are fencing bouts (p. 80) and 
fighting. Sira Panji spurs his horse (mgm.b.t, tcatang 
looking like Iiidra Kama Jaya. He kills the ruler of Metawani, 
and the queen commits suicide; both are cremated. Eadin Inu is 
kind to the dead ruIePs son and seduces his daughter. He stays 
in Metawan, sending expeditions in search of Chandra ivirana 
of Daha. ; 


Eadin Brajadanta on the confines of Madiun clianges his name 
to Misa Ynda Panji Kesoma Indra; Astra Jungga becomes Jarana- 
sari; Astra Jaya^ Jarana Urida; Diapak, Jarana Keuigara, Turas, 
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^ah<y« aiigsa ; Togok, Wangsa If ala. The prince bids them ravao-e 
jMadiiiii, whose ruler has a fair daughter Eadin Anglaiig Area 
(alias Eesmi). The ruler is told an arrogant soldier of fortune 
(helium iamhong Inhi) has driven the people of the hills into the 
town and the shop-keejters are storing their goods against attack. 
The king orders that the .marauder he driven msiy^{i.iipa^p{dek 
.sfi-hah). Misa Yuda Eanji Kesoma Indra and his five followers 
<diarge the city’s defenders, swarming like flies over the ramparts 
(saperti henieng hekilaUm). When their chiefs fall, the defenders 
retreat “like a falling tide”. The king sits his elei)hant like an island 
in a sea. W heii he sees his o])ponent, he thinks he is a god incar- 
nate (deira hlmnnmaii). He falls. His women kill themselves. 
All are cremated and their ashes put in a golden vessel. The 
victor promotes all the sons of the fallen to their fathers’ offices 
and marries Eadin Anglang Eesmi. 

How Buta Datia Xala Perjangga was living in the cave Sila 
il.ughng in the forest of Mertapura, capturing or slaying all who 
went near. Hearing that Eadin Tinangluh is aivav, he goes tower- 
ing to the clouds to Ivuripan and carries off princess Eadin Eatna 
, \\ ihs, bed and all. He treats her kindly but keeps her in his cave. 

Eadin Perbanta Sari hearing c." ii.., 
leaves Daha in search of Chandra Kirana 
changes his name 1 ■" 

becomes Oharang Gimau, 

Herga Nata, Charang 

Kerti Nala. They attack the land of Pachang. 

i ' ’ ' " ■■ 

Hearing of the attack the king , 

the Eamayana (Urlanchingm girengseng 
^awa) and other royal garb, till he looks (p. 100) like Maharaia 
Bala-dewa, and then goes out to fight. 

(End of volume I) 


of ^the rape is inconsolable. He 

— I and Eadin Iiui. He 

Kuda Nestafa Panji Astra Wijaya; Tatak 
Ag; Kimang, Charang Sari ; Bangbang 
Perapa Turas Nala Ke^ti: Tembilong, 

1 1 1 T» T X ■ ' ■ whose Tiller has 

a clanghter Eadin Lesmi lung-rat and a son Eadin Wangsa Trona. 
Hearing of the attack the king dons bateh trousers with scenes from 

I wa^mg lUokm^Ruma- 
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The Siamese Wars with Malacca 
During the Reign of MuzafFar Shah 

by G. E. Maerison" 

{Received, February, 1Q48) 


The object of this paper is to collate the information on two 
Siamese campaigns against Malacca during the reign of Sultan 
Muzaifar Shah, who ruled from about 1445 to 1458 A.D., from 
the accounts given in the Siamese chronicle, the Pongsawaclan of 
Luang Prasoet and the Malay annals, the Sejarah Melavu. It 
should be read in conjunction with pp. 12-13 of Dr. Linehan’s 
History of Pahang (1). 


The Pongsawadan of Luang Prasoet was compiled in 1680 
and has been shown by W. A. IL Wood (2) to be reliable in its 
chronology. It should therefore help to hx some of the dates in 
Malayan history. Its era, the ChulasakaraJ, begins from 640 A.D> 
approximately. 


First Campaign (1445) 

The Pongsawadan of Luang Prasoet (3) states: 

^Tn 806, the year of the rat, the king suppressed the contend- 
ing factioms, and erected a camp at Pathai Khasem, and 
after having made 120,000 prisoners of wars, the army re- 
turned 


Commenting on the above translations! Wood remarks in (2) : 

The whole meaning is obscure. I suggested that iftsbM 
does not mean "^^contending factions^^ but is the corruption of 
the name of a place. If the reference is to internal disputes,, 
how could 120,000 prisoners be taken? On the other hand,, 
the histories of neighbouring countries supply no due .... 
This is the most obscure passage in the whole document ^ 

The same writer on page 83 of (4) says: 

^Tn 1444, King Boromaraja II was engaged in an expedition,, 
concerning which the true facts are not known. The earliest 
histor}^ Luang Prasoet^s, written m M80, says — Tn that year,, 
the king went to Prab P^ak fcade his camp at PaPai 
' , At tha^'tiipe he t6oh:;ilil|^’,|>risoners. The royal 

army then returned.’ 
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^^The later editors have assmned that this was another war 
with Chiengmai, and have inserted ^^ChienginaP instead of 
^‘^Pral) .P^ak^\ Chiengmai history is silent about any snch 
ex])edition 

^Trab PW^ may mean subdue the confederates’^ but 
this seems a meaningless phrase. Probably '^Pi’ab P’ak” is 
the corruption of the name of some place whicdi cannot now 
be identified.’’ 


In the Sejarah Melayu, the first event recorded for the reign of 
Muzaffar Shah was a Siamese attack on Malacca overland by way 
of Pahang. The accepted date for Muzaffar Shah’s accession is 
144o or 1446 sufficiently near the date given in the Pongsa- 
wadan of Luang Prasoet for the Siamese expedition to Prab P’ak. 
(806 Phula era = 1445 A.D.). 1 therefore suggest that Prab P’ak 
is the base, perliaps in Pahang from which the Siamese launched 
iheir invasion on Malacca, and that Pathai Khasem is the scene of 
ibe principle engagement. Perhaps ^Trab P’ak” stands for 
Pahang” or else for ‘Thika” in Trengganu. ^^Patbai Khasem” 
up])ears to be a Malay name (= Pantai Kasim?). Its association 
wdth 'T’rab P’ak” strengthens the probability tliat the latter place 
is also in a Malay-speaking area. 

The account of the campaign as given in the Scgarah Melayu 
(Oy page 93) is as follows: 

^^Froni former times, the kingdom of Siam was known as 
Shahru’nmuwi (= Ayuthia), and ail the kings of the east 
were subject to him. The king’s name was Bul)unnya 
(? = Boromaraja II). When it became known in Siam that 
Malacca was an important ~ state, but not subject to him. 
King Bubunnya sent an embassy to Malacca to demand letters 
of submission. But Sultan Muzaffar Shah would not submit ; 
the king of Siam was very angry and prepared to attack 
Malacca. His general, Okya Chakra^ headed a great army. 
It was reported to Sultan Muzaffar Shah that the king of 
Siam was sending his general, Okya Chakra with a very large 
force, moving overland to the hinterland of Pahang.” 

Here follows a description of Malacca’s preparations, and of Tun 
Perak’s justification of the KMng levies’ bringing their women- 
folk to the wars. The narrative then continues : 


ti$ually transliterated inay'be better rendered **oya^, which 

tke title Vnd not^a 
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"The forces of Siam came and fought against those of Malacca. 
After a long struggle, many of the king of Siam’s troops were 
killed, ])iit Malacca Avas not defeated by Siam. The Siamese 
retreated ; and while they were on the march, all the rotans 
they had used for tying up their baggage, they abandoned 
up-river from Muar; and the rotans took root and are vstill 
there, so the place is called Eotan Siam. The embers of 
the Avoodeii fittings sprouted and are still to be seen in the 
Muar valley ; and all the Siamese tripods, relics of their 
cooking, sprouted and are still there. After the Siamese had 
left, the defence force was dispersed.^’ 

It remains to identify the "Pathai Ivhasem’’ of the Siamese account. 
From the Seiarah Melayu, it appears that the main engagement 
took place near Muar, Two miles to the south-east of Muar, 
there is a stream knoAvn as Parit Kasim. Perhaps this is the 
"Khasem” referred to and "PathaP’ = Malay "paiitai”-. I have 
not been able to locate Eotan Siam. 

Second Campaign (1456) 

The Ponsawadan of Luang Prasoet tells us : 

"In 817, the year of the pig, the king prepared an army to 
conquer Malacca.^’ 

Wood, in (5),' p. 88 adds: 

"The town was captured, but subsequent events go to show 
that Siamese control was not effective for long.” 

This attack was launched during the reign of the Siamese king 
Boroma Trailokanat. The account in the Sejarah Mfdayu is as 
follows, (5, p. 96) : 

"Some time later, the Siamese came to attack Malacca. The 
name of their general was Okya Tejo.® The news reached 
Malacca and Sultan Muzaffar Shah ordered the Bendahara 
Paduka Eaja to prepare to expel the Siamese, so Sri Bija- 
diraja and all the captains were put under the command of 
the Bemdahara Paduka EaJa . . . . Whefi they were prepared, 
the Bendahara Paduka Eaja w'ent out to expel the Siamese 
with Sri Bijadiraja and many warriors. 

2 Sir Richard Winstedt rfemarks: **perhaps Parit Kasim is a corruption of some 
older name, as Kasim is a Muslim name, unlikely to have been used in 144 

[But it may be of interest to note that before his accession, Muzaffar Shah was 
was known as Raja Kasim (5, page 92) fG.E.M.) } * 

3 (5) has **Awi Dichu’*. For the rendering *"Okya Tejo’* cf. Gerini (7, page 

645) where another Siamese commander of that title is mentioned. "Okya 
Tejo** seems to mean "Army Commander^*. See H. G. Quaritch Wales. 
(^. pages 141-2);" ' r ” , . , ' 
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Sri Bijadiraja had a son, named Tim Omar, who was 
very brave, but eccentric in Ms behaviour. Tun Omar was 
sent out by the Beidahara Paduka liaja to scout ; he took 
a small boat, which, bobbed about in the sea. Wheii he came 
upon the Siamese fleet, IW forthwith attacked and two or 
three of the Siamese vessels were worsted. He sailed right 
through their fleet and attacked other of their vessels, and 
again worsted two or three of them; then Tun Omar returned. 
"'After it had got dark, Okya Tejo advanced. The Bcuulahara 
Paduka Baja then attached burning torches to the mangroves 
and other sea-sliore trees. When the Siamese saw these in- 
numerable fires, their captains said: "The Malays have so 
many war vessels you caiflt count them ; if they attack, what 
is it going to be like for us? We diclidt even defeat that 
one boat of theirs this afternoon.^’ Okya Tejo said : "Yes, 
ifs just as you say; we had better retire.^^ So the Siamese 
retreated. 

"It was the Siamese who built the well at Batu Pahat”*. The 
Btmdahara Paduka Baja pursued them to the Singapore 
border. 

"When they returned to Siam, the Okya Tejo reported to 
king Bul)unnya ( ? = Boroma Trailokanat) and gave an 
account of the campaign to him. It was the king’s son, Chau 
Pandan, who had suggested to his father attacking Malacca.” 

Here follows a verse ridiculing Chau Pandan and an account of 
how his death was procured by black magic performed by a 
Mdacca holy man. 

Subsequent Malaccan Foreign Policy 

The History of the Ming Dynastry, book 325 (9, page 131) states 
that in 1456, Muzaffar Shah sent tribute to the emperor of China 
.and asked to be invested as king. If the synchronism between 
the Chinese and Siamese chronicles is correct, the inference would 
be that Muzaffar Shah having refrained from seeking recognition 
from China during the previous decade on account of his embroil- 
ment with Siam, or perhaps because of a guilty conscience for the 
murder of his brother (5, page 92), now sought Chinese recogni- 
tion to strengthen his position. The fact that a second embassy 
from Malacca went to China soon after the first, because the 
. fi.rst set of royal vestments were burned, may perhaps reflect the 
troubled times that Malacca was then experiencing from Siam. 

■4 ■ Linehan informs me that a correspondent in the Kuala Lumpur Malay paper 

"Majlis” of recent date published a photograph of this "weir* (a basin hollowed 
out of stone) but wrongly attributed its construction to the Portuguese, 
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T?lioiigli the Sejarah Meiayu acredits Malacca with routing the 
Siamese, it scarcely disguises Muzaffar Sliah^s anxiety to keep on 
friencliy terms with his warlike neighbour there-after. To Ms 
assembled court he said: ( 0 , page 96) : 

^‘What do you all think? HadnT we better send envoys to 
Siam? What is the good of our quarrelling with her?’" 

Then, after some diderence over the compliments, the Bendahara 
Paduka Eaja began the letter: 

“It we are to be attacked, we fear for the loss of life : for king 
Bubunnya is indeed greatly to be feared in the attack; but 
inasmuch as we sincerely hope for your mercy and favour, we 
are sending Tun Telanai and Mantri Jana Putra to you"". 

The superscription of the Siamese reply was: 

^^This letter is from Pra Chau Wadi to the Okya of Malacca."" 
Thus it was not sent from the king, but from a prince of the rank 
of Phra Ong Chao, that is the son of the king by a commoner 
mother. Muzaffar Shah is not accorded royal compliments, but 
is addressed as ^‘Okya"" which may te taken here as Viceroy of 
the Siamese king in a vassal province — a pretensious claim re-echoed 
in later Malayo-Siamese history. 

While the Malay delegation was in Siam, they assisted Siam in 
an attack on a neighbouring state (5 page 99). Perhaps this was 
the Siamese campaign of 1457 against Muang Lisobthiii (uniden- 
tified) mentioned in Luang Prasoet"s chronicle. But Sheliabear"s 
version of the Sejarah Meiayu places the Malay embassy to Siam 
during the reign of Mansur Shah. In this case, the campaign 
in which the Malays helped the Siamese may be that of 1460 
against Chiengmai. 

In Shellabear"s Sejarah Meiayu (10, chapter 13), Muzaffar Shall 
dies after the second Siamese invasion, and is succeeded by Mansur 
Shah, whose first act is to invade and subdue Pahang, In Winstedt’s 
edition, this campaign is related after Mansur Shah"s visit to 
Majapahit. If the latter is chronologically correct, the former is 
certainly clearer, and in this case the 1612 editor is to be thanked 
for an ‘improvement"" which indicates the sequence of policy more 
logically, for the subjugation of Pahang was Maiacca"s final move 
in consolidating her position against the encroachments of Siam. 
Dr. Linehan (1, page 12) dates this campaign about 1454 A.D., 
hut the Siamese chronicles show that It must have taken place 
somewhat later, perhaps 1458 or 1459. 
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The Early History of Christinas Island, 
in the Indian Ocean 

hy C. A. Gibsox-Hill, 

{Received, April jqS) 

Plates I — 2 , 

This Christmas Island, a dependancy of the colony of 
Singapore, lies in the eastern portion of the Indian Ocean, between 
latitudes 10® 25' and 10® 34C south, and longitudes lOo® 34' and 
105® 46' east. It is approximately 194 miles south of Java Head 
and 530 miles east of the Cocos-Keeling Islands. Its existence was 
first reported by a homeward bound merchantman of the East India 
Company, which sighted it on Christmas Day, 1643. The epithet is 
hot distinctive, and it is frequently referred to in published works 
as ^Tdiristmas Island (Indian Ocean) There is also a (liristnias 
Island in the tropical section of the Pacific, between Fanning and 
Jarvis Islands, in the Line group. The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
14th edition, indexes a third, said to lie off the Malay Peninsula, 
but in reality tliis is an erroneous localisation of the one under 
discussion. 

Christmas Island remained uninhabited until the latter part 
of 1888, when a small settlement was established in Flying Fish 
Cove, on the north coast. Early in 1891 a joint lease, covering all 
rights in the island, was granted to Dr (later Sir) John Murray and 
George Clunies-Koss, of the Cocos-Keeling group. Six years 
later the two holders made their leases over to a newly created 
company, the Christmas Island Phosphate Company, formed to 
work the rich deposits which had been found on the island. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the eastern war I spent a very 
pleasant two and a quarter 3 ^ar 8 on Christmas Island, from 
September, 1938, to December, 1940, working as medical officer for 
Ihe Company, and collecting specimens and data covering the terres- 
trial fauna. The principal settlement was still on the north coast, 
in and adjacent to Flying Fish Cove. The phosphate was being 
obtained from a large, open quarry on the plateau, at an altitude 
of about 700 feet, at the south end of the island. Truck-loads w^ere 
carried across to the vicinity of the Coye by a full-gaiige railw'Uy, 
and then low'ered down a steep incline to the level of the settle- 
ment. Tliree stout metal piers had been built at the end of a 
short, squat point to the east of the Cove, one for loading and 
unloading from the Company's supply ship, the T. S. S. Lslander, 
and the other two for loading bulk phosphate into the holds of 
chartered vessels,. , „ . ' 
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Physical Background 

Christmas Island has an area of about 64 square miles, with 
a maximum length from east to west of 13 miles, and from north 
to south of IIV 2 miles. The greater part is occupied by a central 
plateau, 600 to 700 hundred feet above sea level, rising in three 
places to low hills with maximum altitudes of 970, 1,060 and 1,170 
feet. Hound the edge it descends to the sea in a succession of 
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The total population of the island in 1940 was about 1,400 
persons. 'These included a District Officer, who lived on the head- 
land knowm as Smith Point, to the w^est of the Cove, and about 24 
Sikh police and their wives and children. All the remaining men 
on the island w'ere direct employees of the Phosphate Company : 
they comprised about 24 Europeans, iiicl tiding waves ; some l, 26 (y 
Chinese, the majority of wdioin were employed as quarry hands,, 
loading coolies or woodcutters, and were unattended; a kampong 
of a little over 100 Boanese, the men of whom worked mostly as 
boatmen and painters; and several Sikh watchmen, with their 
families. 
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is usually between one and two furlongs wide, and slopes gently 
to the final cliff, which drops to the sea from a height of 30 to 50 
feet. This arrangement is not constant, however, and in some 
parts the intermediate terraces are subdivided, while in others the 
plateau falls to the shore terrace in a single, rugged cliff'. Initially,, 
except, for these latter portions, the whole surface of the island was 
densely wooded. Even at the present time the only important 
cleared areas are the quarry at the southern end, a narrow belt 
along the railway leading northward from it, and a strip of the 
shore terrace behind and east of Elying Fish Clove. 

At infrequent intervals the line of the shore is broken by 
narrow beaches of coral shingle or, in places, coarse coral sand. In 
most cases, however, the sea cliff is continued behind the beach, and 
only six can be reached easily from the landward side. The sea 
bottom slopes steeply away from the island, dropping irregularly at 
an angle varying from 20^ to 40® with the horizontal. Ultimately 
it flattens, but in parts the water reaches a depth of 2,400 fathoms 
within 20 miles of the vshore. Round the greater part of the island 
there is a narrow irregular fringing reef, which remains submerged 
even at low water. In some areas, particularly along the south 
side, it is a])sent, while in front of the majority of the beaches its 
landwards portion is exposed at low water. 

The island is composed entirely of a limestone covering, the 
oldest portions of which date from the Eocene period, lying on a 
basis of basalt. Patches of the latter are visible at several points, 
particularly near the sea on the north and west coasts. It w'ould 
seem to have been formed on the shattered cone of a long-extinct 
volcano. Originally this must have been completely submerged but 
with its highest portions, represented now by the three hill areas, 
sufficiently near to the surface for coral to grow and cover them. 
Subsequently it rose from the sea in a series of Jerks, each separated 
by a pause long enough to allow the sections still in shailow^ water 
to acquire a fresh fringing reef. The last land to emerge is still 
developing its frill, and should there at any time be another Jerk 
upwards the latter, the present fringing reef, will form the shore 
terrace of the new, slightly enlarged island* 

Much of the coral must have grown in irregular ridges, as it 
always does on the seaward side of a fringing reef. Long exposure 
to the air weathered it into a hard, brittle limestone, and turned 
the summits of the ridges into sharp. Jagged, cockscomb crests, 
giving the effect, on a much larger scale, of the broken glass on 
the top of an orchard wail. True soil is absent, but the hollows 
between the ridges have filled in most places with a dark, richly 
coloured mixture of fine rock dust and decayed vegetable fibres. 
In many of the more level areas this now covers even the crests. 
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Ihoiigh they are frequently less than a foot l)eneath the surface. 
In others, distributed capriciously over the island, they are still 
exposed. As a result, though the undergrowth is not dense, and 
in dry weather thins even further, it is not easy to make one^s 
way through the Jungle. Progress over belts of exposed rock may 
i)e as slow as two furlongs an hour, and the majority of the accre- 
dited blazed tracks across the plateau twist and turn to make 
their way round them. Walking is fairly easy so long as one 
remains on the path, but once one loses it, it is extremely difficult 
to keep to a direct compass line. 

The calcinated fibre covering appears to favour a rapid growth 
'Of vegetation, but certain elements essential for the sustained deve- 
lopment of many plants are inadequately represented. Freshly 
<deared areas generally produce good crops for two or three years. 
Then the plants run to leaf, and finally grow with difficulty. It 
would certainly seem to have had a marked selective action in the 
formation of the indigenous flora. A number of species whose 
seeds or s])ores must have reached the island repeatedly by natural 
means are not rej)resented. In the same way the mangosteen, * 
nutmeg and cocoa plants, which have been introduced, have all 
failed to maintain themselves. Several others of economic import- 
ance grow poorly, and are still re])resented by less than half a 
dozen examples. On the other hand, the papaya, chilli and a 
Pmsiflora sp. have found it so much fo their liking that they have 
spread as weeds over suitable open areas. One ornamental tree, 
ihe Persian Lilac, Melia azedarach, has had a curious history. At 
Ihe time of Eidley^s visit in 1904 (1905, p. 169) it was found all 
over Flying Fish Cove and as far as Phosphate Hill, forming a 
large part of the secondary scrub. In 1940 it was distinctly scarce, 
and represented by only a few trees on the site of the abandoned 
-quarry. 

The structure of the island has a further effect in moulding 
the vegetation. The average annual precipitation is about 75-80 
inches (77.77 inches during the period 1930-39), but the fall is 
mot spread evenly over the whole year. Conditions vary a little 
from year to year, but normally the wet season begins towards 
the end of November, with December drier, and runs on to about 
the middle of July. From then until November the weather is 
very dry : on an average the total precipitation for the four months 
from August to November inclusive is less than eight inches. 
There is ample water in the ground during the periods of heavy 
rains, and from a distance the island seems like a bank of dark 
•emerald rising from the sea. The porous limestone, however, fails to 
retain it, and the soil in the Jungle becomes extremely dry soon 
.after the wet season finishes. The native plants are therefore 
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Smith Point and the west side of Flying Fish Cove, Christmas Island. The light area in the 
water in the right foreground is the channel through the fringing coral reef, along which 
boats can be brought to the shore. All the earlier landings in this area must have been made 

on the beach adjacent to it. 
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faced with a considerable variation in the humidity of the soil 
in addition to its chemical deficiencies. 

As a general rule the water finds its way down through the- 
limestone until it reaches a bed of basalt. Xo doubt this lies fairlv 
near to the surface in a number of places. There were several 
areas on the shore terrace where I found the ground damp in 
Xovember, 1940 after nearly three months of almost complete- 
drought, but there are only three points w^here there are constant 
surface streams throughout the year. One of these is at Dolly 
Beach, half way down the east coast, the second behind Panchoraii 
Beach, six miles from the settlement and the source of its water 
supply, and the third on the west coast, in the region known locally 
as the Dales. In the last area four appreciable streams, arising 
from the first terrace, have at some time cut narrow, gorge-like 
channels through the lip of the shore terrace on their way to the 
sea. One must subsequently have found a passage at a lower 
level, and the bed is now dry, two are nearly so for the greater- 
part of the year, but the fourth, Anderson's Dale, is always avail- 
able as a good, constant source of water. 

The deposit of mixed phosphates, to which the island owes 
its economic importance, are of considerable antiquity. They occur 
in three areas, each adjacent to one of those where the plateau rises 
above the 990 foot level, and they may well have been established 
at a time when only the higher parts of the present island were above 
the sea. They must have been laid down initially in the form of 
guano, under conditions similar to those still occurring off the 
coasts of Peru and Chili — a scanty rainfall, and a great abundance 
of gregarious sea birds, far exceeding the interesting but modest 
numbers now present on the island. A very low rainfall, or a 
perpetual drought, are essential for the building up of large deposits 
of guano, as the substance is soluble in water: the total precipita- 
tion over the Peruvian guano islands only amounts to a few inches^ 
in a period of ten years. The number of birds required to make an 
appreciable annual deposit is considerable. In 1913 Dr H. 0. 
Forbes estimated that Central Chincha, one of the smaller Peruvian 
islands and less than a mile long, had a total population of over 
5,009,000 adult and young birds. Such numbers require a great 
many more fish than are now present in the waters round Christmas 
Island, and it seems likely that when the guano was being laid 
down the island was at the terminus of a cold current running 
up the west coast of Australia, comparable to the Humboldt Cur- 
rent still extant off the west coast of South America. 

At this period the island must have lacked its present scanty 
covering of ^^oiF'-and have l>een almost devoid of vegetatic-n. The 
guano accordingly filled in the valleys between the irregular lime- 
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:stone ridges, and it is in this position, iinder a layer of six to ten 
feet of earth, that the rich deposits are found. The subsequent 
increase in rainfall has failed to wasli it away, but in the presence of 
moisture it has entered into combination with the rock dust 
])ermeating it, forming a mixture of phosphates, mostly with calcium 
as the base, in place of the original crude guano. Initially the 
deposits were worked by removing the covering layer, and digging 
them out from among the pinnacles by hand, blasting the lime- 
stone away where necessary to facilitate the work. More recently it 
has ]}eeii found profitable to extract the varying amount of material 
occurring in addition in the covering earth, and to lift the eon- 
oentratetl deposits by mechanical excavators in the place of direct 
'human labour. 

The Early History 

Christmas Island was discovered by Captain Williams Mynors, 
*of the Royal Mary, wlio sighted it on Christmas 33ay, 1643. The 
Royal Mary, homeward hound from the East Indies, sailed from 
Bantam early in December, and reached England in June the 
following year. Captain Mynors records the discovery of the island 
in a journal of his voyage which he ke|)t from December 2>2, 1643, 
onwards, where lie ex])lains the obvious basis for the name that he 
gave to it, and again in a letter to his employees, the Bast India 
Company. Xot unnaturally he failed to find an anchorage at a 
Teasonal)le distance from the shore, and he therefore made no 
attempt to land (see appendix B). 

Christmas Island must have been sighted by a Dutidi boat very 
sliortly afterwards. It appears marked })y the name ^‘Moni” on a 
map by Pieter Goos, published in Holland in 1666. In subsequent 
maps this name and Christmas Island, including the variants Isle de 
Xoel and Xatividad, ap])ear indifferently, until the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, when the Dutch abandoned the use of Moni. 

The first recorded landing is that of a party sent asliore by 
William Dampier, on his way home from Sumatra in 1688. Dam- 
pier was .attempting to put in at the Cocos-Keeling Islands, but he 
was carried by contrary winds east of his intended landfall. He 
• gives no name to it in his account of the voyage, and does not mark 
it on the accompanying map, though he both places and names the 
Island Cocos. It ’would seem that it was less well known to English 
sailors at this period. Dampier^s account of the island, which he 
places in latitude 10^ 30' south, is straightforward and fairly accu- 
rate. Owing to the absence of a suital)le anchorage he was not 
able to do more than send two canoes ashore, ‘^one 
of them with to cut a Tree to make another 

Pump ; the other Canoa went to search for fresh water, and found 
. a fine small Brook near the S.W, point of the Island; but there 
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the Sea fell in on the Shore so high, that they could not get it off. 
At noon botli oiir Canoas returned aboards; and the Carpenters 
brought aboard a good Tree, which they afterwards made a Pump 
with, such a one as they made at Mindanao. 'The other Canoa 
Inonglit aboard as many Boobies, and Men of War Birds, as sufficed, 
all the Ships Company, when the}^ were boiled. 'They got also 
a sort of Land-Animal, somewhat resembling a large Craw-tish, 
without its great Claws. . . .They were very good sweet Meat, and 
so large that two of them \?ere more than a Man could eat; being 
almost as thick as ones Leg. Their shells were of a dark brown ; 
but red when boiled^’ (Dainpier 171T, chap. 17). 

It would seem from DampiePs report that his men must hare 
landed on the west side of the island, in the region of the four 
‘‘Dales”. He also noted the sandy bay now known as Plying Pish 
Cove, but did not attempt to put anyone ashore there. On the 
whole he probably considered his visit a success though he failed to 
obtain the two items for which he was searching — water and coco- 
nuts. The latter, which were certainly not growing on the island at 
that time, were much sought by early voyagers in tlie East Indies. 
One finds their narratives liberally sprinkled with appreciative 
references to the islands where they were able to obtain them. 
The animal somewhat resembling a large crayfish is the Bobber 
Crab, Birgus liiiro Linn., wdiieh is still plentiful. It makes, as 
many persons have found, very good eating when well treated, and 
for this reason is now scarce over the greater part of its range 
(See Eeyne, 1939, pp. 283-320). 

The next published reference to Christmas Island appears to 
be that of Captain Daniel Beeckman, of the Eagle, who passed it 
in 1714, on a voyage from England to Borneo. 

. . .On the 3th day of April we made Christmas Island (so 
called from its being first discovered on that day). It lies 
in the latitude of 10^ 31' south, and is four thousand six 
hundred and eighty miles to the east of the cape. I found 
my own reckoning very good, because I fell in with the said 
island exactly to an hour’s account. 

This island looks exceedingly pleasant, being covered 
with lofty trees, and may easily be known by the following 
directions: — Coming from the north westward it appears 
pretty high, with a saddle in the middle; the western! ost land 
is the highest, trenching away to the northward to a low flat 
point; the easterniost point is low, but bluff. I sounded within 
eight miles of the low point, but had no ground, though with 
one hundred fathom of line out: the island is about seven 
leagues from east to west”, (Beeckman, 1718: reprint 1812, 
pp. 103-104). 
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The engraving of Christmas Island printed in Capt. Daniel Beeckman’s **A Voyage 
to and from the Island of Borneo in the East Indies, etc.” (1718, p. 20). 
It is presumably meant to represent the view from the south-west, looking into 
Smithson Bight, with South Point on the right of the picture. This plate was 
not included in the reprint in Pinkerton’s Voyages (Vol. ii, 1812); it is 
reproduced here from a copy of the first edition in the library of Christchurch 
College, Oxford, by permission of the librarian. 


Peculiarly enough, tiiough Beeckmaii claims to have (-alculated his 
landfall on the long voyage from tlie Cape with considerable 
accuracy, he assesses the length of the island at nearly <loul)]e the 
correct figure, as Captain Mynors did before him, and in the draw- 
ing which he gives of it exaggerates the hills grossly. 


Several ships would, seem to have passed the island during tlie 
next fifty years. Some at least su{)plied accounts of it which were 
not wholeiy correct. In December, 1771, it was visited by the 
Pigof^ commanded by Captain George Ilieliardson, who s|>eiit three 
days searching un successfully for an anchorage. On the last of 
these, December 29, he sent a cutter ashore. The men probaldy 
landed on what is now known as Ethel Beach. They collected a 
great number of ^fiand crabs’^ and boobies, and erroneously claimed 
to have seen wild hogs, coconut palms and lime trees, but they 
failed to find any fresh water.^ 


I Captain Richardson gives the reason for his pertinacity in an entry in his 
Journal for Thursday, December 26th, the day on w'hich he sighted the island, 
^Having this day near 20 of our people unfitt for duty most of whom have 
the scurvy which daily increasing. And thinking the island according to 
the account in the directory affords proper refreshments, stood in keeping 
our boats between us and the shore.” 

I have not been able to trace the directory to which he refers. It cannot be 
Plorsburgh’s famous work„ as the first edition of this did not appear until i8oj. 
Nor, without the directory, can one determine with certainty whose observations 
it quotes, but it would seem most likely that it is those of Dampier, given above. 
His works were certainly well known to eighteenth century sailors. 
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The Figot was followed by a iiumher of other vessels belonging 
to the East India Company, several of which made fairly aeeiirate 
estimates of the island^s position. The best of tliese would seem 
to l)e the readings taken by William Stone of the Asia in 1805. He 
calculated that it extended from latitude 10^ 21' to 10^' 35' south, 
and from longitude 105"^ 29' to 105^ 39' east. 

The island must certainly have been well known to sailors by 
the hrst quarter of the nineteenth century in spite of the few 
recorded landings. Both John Clunies-Eoss and Alexander Hare 
independently considered establishing*^ themselves on Christmas 
Island between 1820 and 1821, when they finally settled on the 
4^oeos-Keeling Islands. Hare has apparently left no written memo- 
rials, and liis reasons for thinking of the island as a future home 
are not clear. Clunies-Eoss to3^ed with the idea of establishing a 
spice plantation, but decided against the venture Wause of the 
relative proximity of the island to the Netherlands Indies. Accord- 
ing to a letter which he wrote to Eear-i!Ldmirai Sir T. Baden Capel, 
in 1837 or 1838, outlining the early part of liis life, he was afraid 
that the British Government, which had ‘S^ery nearly sacrificed^^ 
■Singapore, would not su])port him against ‘'Dutch damonr.^^^ It 
was no doubt its position which also kept Alexander Hare away 
from Cliristmas Island. His relations with the Batavian govern- 
ment were involved, and have no place here, but it would seem that 
in the early eighteen-twenties his actions were motivated by a desire 
lo keep as far as possible from all governments. 

At about this time, or slightly later, a landing party must 
almost certainly have collected a Sjieeimen of the local golden-yellow 
race of the WhitetaileJ Tropic-bird. This bird,. Flmefhon lepturus 
fulvus, which is peculiar to the island, was described by Brandt in 
1840 from an example in the St. Petersburg collection. He does 
not seem to have been aware of the locality in whieli it was taken, 
])ut it would seem unlikely that it was shot and recovered at sea. 
Possibly a Eussian ship put in at Christmas Island. Certainly 
lliere was sufficient Eussian activity in these waters round the 
middle of the last century to cause the British Government some 
anxiety. 

The first attempt at an exploration of Christinas Island was 
made by Captain Grenfell of the frigate AraeFiyst in 1857, the 
year in which the neighbouring Cocos-Keeliiig Islands were 
formally incorporated in the British Dominions. A boat^s crew 


I This extremely interesting document has never been published. I saw a typed 
transcription of it in 194X, when on the Cocos-Kecling Islands^ bur subsequently 
lost the notes that I had made from it. Recently Mr A. Hardy Bentley, of 
Druces & Attlee, one of the co-exccutors of the late Jf» S, Clunies-Ross, has kindly 
allowed me to make a copy of a transcription in his possession. 
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was landed, with the object of trying to reach the summit of the 
plateau, hut the men failed to find a wuiy up the inland cliff, and 
tile ascent was abandoned.; Nearty thirty years later a second 
attempt was made h}" H, M. Surveying Vessel Fish, com- 

manded by Captain J. P. Maelear. He reached the island in 
January, 1887, and after sailing round the greater part of it, 
succeeded in finding an anchorage in 22 fathoms in the cove now 
known by the name of his vessel, securing her stern to a tree grow- 
ing on the beach. A landing party was put ashore, hut they also were 
defeated by the denseness of the vegetation and the steepness of 
the inland cliff. As his time was limited, and the island apparently 
of no value as a naval base or coaling station. Captain Maelear 
contented himself with making a plan of the liay, and collecting 
specimens of such animals as were immediately to hand. Most 
numerous of these would seem to have been the Eobber Crab, and 
a rat subsequently named 'Mm macleari by Oldfield Thomas, 
whidi swarmed everywhere. The Islaiid^s Imperial Pigeon was 
also seen in great niim])ers. A report on the zoological material 
taken appears in the Proe. Zool. Soc,, 1887, pp. 507-526. 

In October of tlie same year H.M.S. F^enV/, commanded hr 
Captain Pelham Aldrich, spent about ten days at Christinas Island. 
Captain Aldrich anchored in Flying ihsh Cove in the same manner 
as Captain Maelear, but before doing so he landed a small party 
on the beach now known as Isabel Beach, with instructions to make 
every endeavour to reach the summit of the plateau. They found 
the route extremely difficult, hut starting from this point were al)Ie 
to do so. The leaders of the party collected a number of geolo- 
gical specimens, and J. J. Lister, who accompanied the expedition 
as naturalist, made extensive eollections of the flora and fauna in 
the immediate vicinity of Plying Fish Cove. The rock specimens 
enabled a fairly accurate estimate to be made of the structure of 
the island, while the hiological ones included a numl)er of new 
species peculiar to it. The zoological material obtained, is reported 
on by J. J. Lister and others in the Proc. Zool. Soe., 1888, ]>p. 
512-564, the botanical by W, Botting Hemsley in the Jonrn. Linn. 
Soe., 1890, pp. 351 et secf, and a summary of the structure of the 
island as then known given by Eear-x4.dmiral Sir W. J. L. Wharton 
in the Proe. Boy. Geogr. Soc., 1888, pp. 613-624. The latteFs 
general comment on the island is : 

^‘^Man has never lived on Christmas Island, nor would it be 
a pleasant residence, as, apart from the fact that there is no 
/ water — the rain sinking into the limestone rock — the extreme 
' discomfort of locomotion, and the absence of any harbour 
- whence the produce that might possibly be raised could be 
, ' ’ conveniently shipped, will deter any settlers from seeking a 
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home there until other more faYonrahle spots are oeeiipietFh 
(ibid, p. 622) ,. ■ 


IN'evertheless, in spite of this imfaYOurable summary, the British 
Governinent decided to aimex the island, as the result of 
reiu*esentations made to it by Dr (later Sir) John MurrayJ who 
had detected almost pure samples of phosphate of lime among 
.-ome of the specimens brought back by HJI.S. Egeria, In June, 
1888, Captain Henry William May, of H.M.S. Imperkuse, landed 
at Flying Fish CoTe, and formerily declared it to be part of the 
British dominions, imder the immediate Jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ineiit of the Straits Settlements (see appendix C). At the same 
same time Dr Murray, who was convinced that still further investi- 
gations were desira])le, arranged for Dr H, B. Gu])py to visit the 
island at his expense. 


Christmas Island lies fairly close to the norinal sailing course 
from the southern entrance of the Sunda Straits to the Cocos- 
Keeling Islands. It is not clear when men from the latter first 
made a landing on it, but from a comment by H. 0. Forbes it must 
have been before 1878. There is no doubt that it had certain 
iiatiiral attractions for the Cocos-Keeling Malays. There were, as 
Dr Wood-Jones puts it (1912, p. 41), the ‘Sast docks of absolutely 
unsuspecting l)irds^^ to form a valuable addition to their diet. It 
w^as also a useful source of tim])er for boat building and other 
])iirposes. They seem in particular to have availed themselves of 
4 red-wood, Berria cunmonilla Eoxb., to which they gave the name 
of teak. This is still used in the construction of the small fishing 
canoes 'built on the island. Wood-Jones (ibid, p. 42) even sug- 
,gests that George Clunies-Koss, who inherited the Cocos-Keeiiiig 
Islands in 1871, often took parties of his men to earn]) on Christmas 
Island, but there is no other evidence for this statement. 


Dr Guppi’^s only chance of reaching Christmas Island was to 
he put ashore there by one of the Cocos-Keeling schooners return- 
ing from Batavia. He reached Java in July, 1888 , and was i 

granted the required passage. At the same time he was warned 
that if the conditions were unfavourable when they ])assed Christ- : 

mas Island, he would have to go on to the Cocos-Keeling Islands, • 

and try to make another attempt from there. The weather was ■ 

])ad and unfortunately Dr Guppy^s time was limited, as he had j 

to be ])ack in Britain to deliver a course of lectures early the \ 

following year. He remained on the Cocos-Keeling Islands for J 

- 1 1 ■.I . . .. .. . . - ' - I 

I Dr Murray (1841-1914) was knighted in' 1898. He was appcanted one of the 5; 

naturalists to the **Chail€iiger’' expedition in 1872, and became editor of the I 

reports of the expedition in 1882, From 1880 to the time of his death he was | 

the prime mover in a number of important biologicaj investigations in Scottyh I 

waters and the neighbouring portions of the North Atlantic. J 

Boyal Asiaitc Soeieiy, ■ ^ I 
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about ten weeks, during which he collected the data for a simimary 
of their structure (Guppy, 1889), and in October returned to 
Batavia, without reaching Christmas Island. The following 
montli, Andrew, one of George (Tunics- lioss^'s younger brothers, 
made a successful landing, and estal.)lished a small ('olony of 
Malays in Tlviiig Fish Cove. It seems probable that be was on 
a voyage from Java to the Cocos-Keeling Islands at the time, 
and lie may have been retimimg after taking Dr Gii[)py to Batavia. 

Memlicrs of the Straits Settlements (Tovernment, or naval 
commanders seconded for the purpose, paid official visits to the 
Cocos-Keeling Islands almost annually from 1885 to 1904. From 
1889 onwards the majority of them also ])ut in at Christmas 
Island, and included a brief account of tlie settlement in their 
reports (see appendix A3). In addition one of these officials, 
Arthur Keyser, who visited the island in 189(), later wrote a po})ii- 
lar account of it (1922, pp. 195-202) and there is a short reference 
to it in Andrew’s Monograph (1900, pp. 19-21). The party 
which settled in Flying FTsh Cove in 1888 would seem to have 
consisted of fourteen persons. Five Malays returned to the Cocos- 
Keeling Islands shortly afterwards. Lt. Maitland Dougall gives 
the tohil present in August, 1889, as Andrew F. C. Boss (in 
command), Mrs A. F. C. Boss (wife), Kenneth Boss (son), 
Alexander C, Boss (brother), Sadi, Bivers, Goudoot, Duncan 
Lindsay (brother-in-law), and Marline (nurse). The number varied 
from year to year, but it always remained small. The maximum 
would seem to have been reached in 1896,'wlien there was a total 
population, including women and children, of 22 people, with an 
effective labour force of 14 men (3 Bantamese, and 11 CAcos-Keeling 
Malays). Andrew Cliuiies Boss remained in charge almost con- 
tinuously until August, 1898. For at least the greater ])art of 
the time he had his family with him. The working men were 
usually unattended. This, and a shortage of clothes, seem to liave 
been their principal objections to life on the island; they are the 
same complaints that one meets with in the reports on Cocos 
itself. 

The shore in Flying Fish Cove is protected by a fringing reef, 
except in one section near the south-west corner, where there is 
a narrow channel leading to the beach. This is the only point at 
which a boat can be landed easily and safely at all states of the 
tide, and Bovss accordingly established his settlement close to it. 
About five houses or huts were built. Initially these consisted of 
a timber frame, with atap sides and roofs. Later his own was 
reconstructed entirely in wood over a cement floor. Several wells 
w’-ere dug, and a small quantity of fresh water obtained at a depth of 
about 25 feet. Coconut palms, some of wliieli are still standing, 
were planted in the coral shingle along the crest of the beach. The 
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early settlers also iiitrodiiced a number of fruit trees, vegetables and 
s])ices, including the lime, orange, soursoup, mango, guava; 
])apaya, banana, pumpkin, tomato, radish,- egg-plant, sweet potato, 
tamainnd and chilli (lom-So/r 

Later in 1892, half an acre of ground at the base of the point be- 
tween the Cove and Isabel Eeacb was planted with Liberian coffee, 
and tea. In spite of all this relatively little was done, as the small 
labour force shows. Egerton, in the report on iiis visit in 1891, 
describes tiie coconut palms as choked witli weeds, in many eases 
much overshadowed by trees, and growing slowly wliile the fruits 
and vegetables planted in the vicinity of the huts a])peared to he 
left almost untended (par. 14-15). Yenning two years later 
writes of the few hundred Liberian cotfee trees as uneven in growth, 
due to the fact that other trees of various kinds were still standing 
.amongst them (par. 12). 

It would seem equally that no real effort was made to explore 
the island. In August, isOl, nearly three 3 Tars after the estab- 
lishment of the settlement, Egerton found that there was nothing 
■away from it exceid for a sijigie path, blazed but not 0 ]>ened up, 
which lead to the summit of the plateau. There a small area, about 
nO yards square in extent, had ])een cleared, and a hut built in the 
centre of it. The only exploration of the })lateau of wliich he lieard 
was a one day^s walk by Andrew Loss, who had begun from the 
settlement, and returned there the same evening (par. 4-9). It was 
not until 1896 that E.oss discovered free surface water, in the form 
of one of the streams that fall into the sea at the' west end of 
the island. This was detected from a boat, and not located from 
the land. Even at that date lie had only once penetrated to the 
further side of the island, in a journey that took three days 
{.Keyser, Col. Eep., par. 7). This was presumalily made over the 
fop of the plateau. If he had attempted to find a way round by the 
lerraee he must have come u])on the streams at the Dales to the 
w’-est, or those at Panehoran or Dolly Beaches to the east. It is, 
in fact, most surjirising that the Panehoran Beach streams was 

I This list is based on the data given in the earlier Colonial Reports. Andrews 
(i5>oo, p- zo) adds a number of others that he saw in 1896-7, and Ridley (1905, 
pp. 167-8) gives a still longer list for the 1904. There is no doubt that 

as soon as a large coolie population was established on the island, and easy 
contact obtained with the outside world, individual attempts were made to 
grow nearly all the fruits and vegetables normally cultivated in Malaysia. The 
majority could certainly be found there in 1958-40^ though a number of the 
fruit trees were still represented by only about half a dozen specimens, and in 
several cases the yield was poor: the most obvious absentees were the nutmeg, 
durian, ramhutan and mangosteen. In addition the Phosphate Company also 
planted the oil-palm, bamboo, cotton-bush and about an acre of rubber experi- 
mentally. The rubber trees are still standing on the slope of Ross Hill, though 
the surrounding vegetation has invaded the area, and cotton of poor ^juality 
is growing wild round the quarries at South Pcant. 
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not located. The terrace in this direction is relatively free of lime- 
stone outcro[)S and belts of pandaimas, and could have been nego- 
tiated fairly easily. 

The general impression that is given is that the island ^yas• 
neither exj)]oited nor investigated as fully as it might have l)ecn. 
It would vseem that the small community settled down elose to 
their lauding ])lace, and there, placed on a soil in which ])apayas. 
and other edii)le ]>lantvS grew for a time like weeds, cultivated largely 
only for their immediate needs. The half am of Liberian eotfee,. 
ami the adjacent area of tea bushes, would appear to liave been the 
sole attempts at raising a crop for sale. Even in this, as witli the 
cocoiuits on the shore, no effort was made to clear the ground of 
other vegetation, and the produce suff'ered accordingly. At dif- 
ferent points in the (^olonial Eeport George Clunies-Koss gives two' 
reasons for their failure to develop the land. In 1891 he told 
Egerton that he had intended doing so, and had gone to Batavia 
to recruit a gang of coolies to work on the plantations. While in 
Java he learnt that his agents there had gone bankrupt, following 
the failure of a Txmdon ffrm with wliieli they were connected. As‘ 
a result he suddenly found that he had lost the whole of his 1890 
output of co})ra which was in their hands, as well as a consider- 
able sum held in credit for him. Under the circumstances he did 
not consider himself to be in a position to take on the additional 
labour. At the same time, the population figures show that he 
then had over 150 adult male Goeos-Malays and Bantamese on tlie 
Cocos-Keeling Islands (pars 87-88). The other reason, given else- 
where, is that he did not feel justified in doing much on (hiristmas- 
Island as there was considerable doubt as to who really owned it. 

Dr Murray had applied to the British government for a lease 
of the island in April 1888, when he was urging its annexation, 
hut no decision was reached in the matter. Later George Cliinies- 
Koss addressed a formal petition to the Governor of the Straits* 
Settlements, based on the fact that members of hivS family had 
established themselves there. The question was not settled until 
February, 1891, when the British government granted the two 
parties a joint lease. By then, presumably, (Tunies-Boss* 
was aware of the presence of phosphate of lime in 
quantities sufficient to be of commercial value (references, 
to it occur in the Colonial Keports as early as July, 1892, where- 
Commander Bell notes that the experts in England liad already 
reported very favourably on the samples sent to them), and felt 
that the export of this and possibly the island red-wood, Berria 
ammomlla, would he the best use to which it could l,)e put. In 
addition, of course, the grant of a joint lease was not a complete 
solution to the problem of ownership. George Ckniies-Boss and 
John Murray had no personal knowledge of each other, and' 
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Three outlines of Christmas Island as seen from the sea; published in C. W, Andrews’s 
Monograph of Christmas Island (British Museum (Natural History), p. 4), 

and reprinted by permission of the Director# The first outline, from the south- 
west, coTers approximately the same field .as the engraving in Capt. Beeckiiftan’si* 
work reproduced here cm page 74, anfea. 
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110 dear comprehension of each other’s intentions in regard to the 
island. Initially the idea seems to have been to divide it, but 
naturally agreement on the line of demarcation could not l)e readied 
by postal eommiuiications. Finally in August, 18LH), ideorge 
Cluiiies-Koss went to London. Following discussions there it was 
arrange that both leaseholders should make their leases over to a 
(hinpaiw, to be formed and registered in London under the name 
of d'The Christmas Island Phosphate Company, Limited.” The 
sharevS were restricted to 1,500, of which each took 15U (Leadi,. 
Col, Eep., 1897, pars 4-5). 


With the formation of the Phosphate Company the history of 
the island passes beyond the scope of this paper, and becomes the' 
record of the development of the company itself. A few ])oints 
are, however, of interest here. The first area to be worked was on 
Phosphate Hill, at the north-east corner of the island. Paths were 
cut to it early in 1897, and in July of the same year W. A. 
Wilkinson arrived from England to supervise the opening up of 
roads and the construction of a railway to the phosphate deposits.. 
Wilkinson w^as an engineer employed hy the Phosphate Company.- 
With him was C. W. Andrews, a member of the staff of the British 
Museum of Xaturai History, who had beeji granted permission 
by the trustees to proceed to the island, at the invitation and 
expense of Dr Murray, to make a thorough scientific examination 
of it before its biota was altered materially by its commercial 
development. Andrews spent ten and a half months collecting- 
specimens and data. The product of his labours. A Monograph 
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.of Chrisinuis Inland, published by the trustees of the British 
Museum (Xatiiral History) in 1900, still stand as one of the finest 
studies yet produced on the flora and fauna of an oceanic island. 

Shortly after Andrew’s arrival a number of Malays -were 
brought down from Java to make roads through the jungle to the 
east and south coasts. In consequence of these a full exploration 
was relatively easy, and the free surface water was found at the 
Dales and Paiichoran Beach. Before C. W. Andrews left, in May 
189?, 200 Chinese coolies had also arrived to clear tlie ground 
above the future quarries. In August, two years later, Andrew 
Boss left the ivslancl, taking with him the last of the Ooeos-lveeling 
Malays. Prom then onwards the labour force consisted oidy of 
men, mostly Chinese, brought down from or through Singapore. 
Early the following year (1900) the first consignment of })hos- 
phate was put on board ship, by means of lighters. About the same 
time L. H. Clayton, the first district officer, assumed duty on the 
island, and in consequence no reports on it were issued by later 
officers making the annual visit of inspection of the CocosHveeiing 
Islands, exce])t for Commander Wake, in 1904. In that year the 
population consisted of 18 Europeans and 946 Asiatics, including 
■870 Chinese, of whom 720 were employed as coolies. By then one 
loading pier, with a capacity output of about 120,000 tons per 
jear, was in operation, and a second, larger one under construction. 

Changes in the Fauna 

Prom the foregoing sections it will be seen that the history 
of Christmas Island can be divided into three fairly distdnet 
phases. From its discovery in 1643 to 1888 it was seldom visited, 
^iiid owing to the absence of a suitable anchorage, relatively few 
attempts were made to land on it. It may be taken that an 
insignificant number of edible crabs and birds were killed for 
food, and that no species of importance arrived by human agency. 
From November, 1888, to the middle of 1897 it was inhabited by 
a small colony of Coeos-Keeling Malays settled, and virtually con- 
fined, in Plying Pish Cove on 4he north coast. Owing to the 
difficulties of fishing in any but good weather they were largely 
dependent on the birds for the flesh element of their diet. In 
addition, large numbers of carcases were sent down to Cocos. Tlie 
•contacts with the outside world w^re with the latter island and 
Java. The schooners bringing supplies were forced to lie off the 
.shore, but there can be no doubt that a certain number of terres- 
trial arthropods and insects, at least, reached the island during 
this period, carried in building material or imported fruit and 
vegetables. Finally, from 1897 the settlement began to expand, 
paths were cut to the further parts of the island, and Singapore 
became the principal outside contact. The growing population 
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inevitably made fnrtlier inroads on the edible animals, while the- 
greater traffic increased the chances of the introduction of new 
species. 

Andrew^s magiiificeiit survey was made at the time when 
the second phase was passing into the third. The earlier re|.)orts 
by Gapt. Aldrich, Capt. Maclear and J. J. Lister were of necessity 
incomplete, but in some points they afford a comparison, showing at 
least a few changes during the years from 1888 to 189T. Andrews, 
himself paid a second visit to the island in 1908, and found some 
important modifications that had arisen during the first ten ,Tears 
of commercial development. Previously, in 1904, Dr Hanitsch 
of the Eaffles Museum had spent five weeks there, but unfortunately 
no general account of his observations was ever published. In 
August-September, 1932, M. W. F. Tweeclie, also of the Eaffles 
Museum, was on the island for 36 days, and made a number of 
most important collections, the majority of which are recorded in 
the Museum^s Bulletin, Nos. 8-10, Filially, I collected fairly 
extensively during a stay here of over two ^’’ears, from September,. 
1938 to December, 1940. ITnfortunately the greater part of the 
material obtained, covering the majority of the insects groups, was' 
destroyed unidentified when the Kuala Lumpur Museum was 
bombed in 194o, but again, taking ail the post-1900 data together,, 
it is possible to make some comparisons with the fauna as recorded 
in the Monograph. 

Possible modifications in the fauna can be assessed with great- 
est certainty in the case of the terrestrial vertebrates. It is un- 
likely that there were any major changes in this section before* 
Andrew^s visit to the island, or that he failed to collect represen- 
tatives of any of the species present in his day. The Monograph 
lists five mammals, all indigenous, four of which had been taken,, 
and the fifth seen, by J. J. Lister in 1887. Only two of these, a 
fruit bat and a small insectivorous bat, would seem to have survived.. 
Both are }>robably about as numerous as they were before tlie 
establishment of the settlement. The fruit bat, Pteropus melanoius- 
naialis Thos., is taken in small numbers mostl}^ in the neighbour- 
hood of Flying Fish Cove, but this would seem to do no more than 
account for the natural increase which might have accrued 
from the greater amount of food that has become available for it.. 
Gertainiy in 1940 it was still plentiful round the papayas in the 
immediate vicinity of the settlement, as well as in the crowns of 
the native fruiting trees in the further parts of the jungle. Fn- 
fortunately, apart from tlie fact that it is good eating when skinned 
and cooked properly, it is not a particularly attractive animal. 

The remaining three indigenous mammals, a shrew, Cmdinm 
irichura Dobs., and two rats Rattm macleari (The®.) and M.. 
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(Thos) would seem to have disappeared ])etweeu 1897 
land Andrews^s second visit in 1908. Certainly he foniid no trace 
'Oi them on the latter occasion, and there is no authentic record of 
their l)eing taken since. In their place is a varied horde of ship 
rats which are now abundant in the more 0 })eii ])arts ot tlie jungle 
nil over the island, and, together witli the inouse Mas mumihis rama 
Cantor, in the settlements. The ehange is interesting. It was 
inevitable that these would reach the island once free coinmunica- 
iion was established with the outside world, and they woiild appear 
to have done so just before the turn of the eentiiry. On the other 
hand they cannot have been in direct competition with the native 
'animals. Both E. macleari md ll/nafiviMis were primarily fruit 
nnd shoot eaters. The latter, also, was extremely plentiful on the 
plateau in 1897, and the former apparently abundant over the 
wEole island. Further Andrews found that in 1908 they luul dis- 
.appeared from the distant corners, thongh the introduced rats did 
.not appear then to have penetrated to them. The most probable 
explanation is, as he suggests (1909, p. 102), that they were exter- 
minated by a disease or infection carried hy the newcomers. In 
support of this he quotes a statement by Dr McDougal, the resident 
medical officer, that about 1903 or 1904 he frequently saw indivi- 
duals of the native species crawling about the paths in tlie daytime, 
.apparently in a dying condition. 

The domestic cat had not been taken to the island l)y the 
lime that Andrews left in May, 1897. He urges that it should 
not be introduced, as it might well destroy the sea birds if it 
increased to any great extent. Certainly it is clear that the cats, 
dogs and rabbits abandoned by sealers on Macquarie Ishmd, south 
of New Zealand, seriously affected the numbers of some of the 
native birds, but in the case of Christmas Island x4ndrew^s fears 
would seem to have been unjustified. Eidley saw feral eats there 
.as early as 1904, and notes quite soundly that the majority of the 
resident sea birds nest in places not easily accessible to them. He 
nlso found, as I observed again in 1938-40, that they do not move 
far from human habitations, and that they still derive the greater 
part of their food from man, either in the form of stolen refuse, 
or by taking young chickens. Neither do they seem to exist in 
.any great numbers, in spite of the fact that the Boanese, unwilling 
to drown unwanted kittens, habitually take them a short distance 
into the Jungle and there abandon them. Possibly the shortage of 
water in the dry saeson kills of all except those that still remain 
round the houses. During the wet weatlier there is sufficient for 
them in the little puddles retained in the pock-marks on the 
limestone outcrops, but these generally disap])ear after a few weeks 
"without rain. 
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In 1940 it seemed that the settlement of the island had had 
little general effect on the native birds, except for the Iin])erial 
Pigeon, Ducula rosacea ivliartonj, (Sharpe), whose case will be clis- 
•cussed later. There is no doubt that nearly all were niucli less 
])lentiful in the immediate neighbourhood of Flying Fish C ove 
than tliey were when Capt. Maclear and Capt. Aldrich landed there 
in 1887 : they were also less tame, hut apart from this local clmnge, 
their numbers over the island as a whole were pro1ja])ly unaltered. 
The possible exceptions to this so far as the Cove is concerned are 
tile little White'eye, Zosterops natalis Lister, which, liking fruit and 
the edge of the jungle, had become very numerous round the fringe 
of the settlement, and the Island Goshawk, Accipiier faseiaius iiatidis 
(Lister). The immature birds of the latter obviously found 
•chicken-runs easy and pleasant liunting grounds, and they were 
therefore being attracted down from their normal home on the 
wooded plateau. 

In the opinion of the human population present in 1940 only 
one bird, the ImperiaLPigeou, was edible,, and its excellent flavour 
was fully appreciated. The thrush and the little Emerald Dove 
were also taken occasionally, but people were by no means short of 
food, and in general these birds yield too little flesh to be worth 
the trouble of catching and preparing them in any numbers. There 
is no doubt, of course, that during the j.)eriod of the Clunies-Boss 
.settlement, and to a lesser extent during the early years of the 
Phosphate Company, a very different outlook ])revailed. The Cocos- 
Malays eat most sea birds, and in particular regard the boobies as 
moderate, and the frigate birds as excellent, eating. There must 
have been considerable slaughter amongst these families during the 
period before 1900. At that time, however, little attempt was 
made to move far beyond the vicinity of the Cove, and so the 
greater part of the stock remained uneifected. It would seem cer- 
tain that any damage that had been done had been righted long 
before my visit, and that the numbers present then represented 
approximately the natural equilibrium for the island. In 1938-40 
the populations, in breeding pairs, of the various species were 
roughly as follows: * 


Sida leucogasier plotiis, 5,000-6,500 pairs 
Sula sula ruhnpes, 4,5000-6,500 pairs 
Anous stolidus pileatus^ 4,000-5,500 pairs 
Fregaia mjninor, 2,000-3,000 pairs 
Fregafa andrewsi, 1,000-1,500 pairs 
SulaabhottiyoOO-lDO pairs 
Phaethon mhricauda westralis, 4,00-600 pairs 
PhaHhon lepfurus fulvus^ 300-450 pairs 
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During tlie Japanese occupation of the islainl, the inlial)itants were 
again very short of meat, and large numbers of frigate-birds 
{Fregala sp}>.) were killed for food, it would, seem that the slaugh- 
ter was largely restricted to these two species as it was found that 
tiiey were easily the l)est eating, and by no means ditiieult to catch 
at their roosting jdaces. As they themselves obtain a great amount 
of their focxl from the other sea birds, this rediudion in their num- 
bers should have resulted in an inerease in tlie latter, ])articularly 
the boobies (^SVir? spp.). ‘Unfortunately I have not beiai al)le to 
visit the island again since the war, but the ])oi,nt is worth recordiing ; 
the effect, if significant, should remain apparent until about 11)50. 

The Imperial Pigeon is the one bird whose numbers lun^e ])een 
effected seriously by the colonisation of the island. It has hem 
afforded partial protection since the beginning of the eentury, and 
there is no doubt that but for this assistance it would now be very 
scarce. It is a foolish, rather lethargic bird, with a good, rich 
flesh. Tlie latter is the only meat readily acceptable to all meml)ers 
of the community, and is even of such quality that an easy market 
was found for it in Singapore in the early days, before its export 
was prohibited. It is proba})le that the numbers had already been 
reduced a])pre(dably by the time of Andrews^s first visit, and there 
has certainly ])een a considerable diminution since then. It is no 
longer by any means common, as he found it, along the north 
coast, and it has virtually clisappeared from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the settlement. Tliere must, of course, be a large 
stock still present in the further parts of the island, l>iit the 
danger lies in the fact that it is worth penetrating to them in 
search of it. 

Three land birds, the Java Sparrow, the Javan Jungle Mynah 
and the Grackle, have been liberated, accidentally, at different 
times. Escapes of the Javan Jungle Mynah must have occurred 
on several occasions at least, but the only species that has establ- 
lished itself in the Sparrow, Padda o. oryzirora (Linn), It was 
free before 1923, when native collectors from the Eaffles Museum 
obtained feral specimens. It had certainly established itself satis- 
factorily by 1938, and was then plentiful in the neighbourhood 
of the settlement. An interesting point would seem to be its 
lack of enterprise. It had not spread further than the full length 
of the north coast road, a distance of about six miles, and some 
two miles along the railway line over the plateau. It also appeared 
to be feeding to a large extent on the cooked rice put down for 
domestic chickens, though it was taking a few wild seeds, such 
as the Pmsifhra sp. It is possible that it is still largely dependant 
on maii^s activities for its food, and that it would die out if the 
settlement were to be abandoned. Certainly it cannot be said 
to be competing with any of the native si)eeies. 
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The reptiles, the remaining group of terrestrial vertebrates 
represented on the island, have not unnaturally been effected 
even less than the birds. It is now clear that six species, five 
lizards and a small snake, were present as early as 188T, though 
certain of them were not recognised until much later (see GibsoJi- 
Hill 1947, p. 81). Since then, as might be expected, the common 
Malayan House-Gecko, Ilemidactylm frenatus Hum & Bibr., has 
arrived. In 1988 it was very plentiful in buildings on both sides 
of the island, and has spread into the adjacent areas of the Jungle. 
It may be added that nothing further has been heard of the four- 
foot Monitor Lizard which one of Captain Maclear’s sailors 
thought that he saw climbing a tree in Flying Fish Cove (1887, 
]). 510). 

The changes among the terrestrial invertebrates are in inany 
respects more interesting than those known to have occurred among 
the vertebrates, but unfortunately the data is far less complete. 
We can now assess with certainty the vertebrates present on the 
island, in 1887, and in important cases make a fair estimate of 
changes in their numbers since then. It is much more difficult to 
collect invertebrates exhaustively, and the fauna of the neighbour- 
ing parts of the East Indies is known less thoroughly. To this 
must be added the loss of the 1938-40 collections. A preliminary 
estimate suggested that they contained representatives of between 
two and two and a half times more species of insects than are 
recorded in the Monograph. The late H. M. Pendiebury had 
produced more precise figures in the case of the moths: here the 
Monograph gives 74 species, while the 1938-40 collection included 
about 174, though it did not contain 10 listed in the Monograph. 
Unfortunately, in the absence of full identifications, one <loes not 
know how many of the 110 due to be added to the list are likely to 
have been overlooked by Andrews, or are not really resident on 
the island. Possibly the figure for the former should be as high 
as 35%. Conditions were more difficult in 1896-7. Andrews had 
only 10p2 months in which to complete his survey, and he also 
covered the geology and botany in it. As a rough estimate one 
might say that he found about 270 different insects (no report 
was ever issued on the Diptera), and that in 1938 there were some 
500, of which alx)ut 150 were not present at the time of his visit. 

Unfortunately w’e are without a formal review of the Dij>tera 
collected by Andrews. A preliminary estimate put the total at 
between 30 and 40 s])eeies, including 2 Cnlicidae and 7 or 8 
Muscidae (1900, p. 88), The only previous collection, that of 
Lister, reported on by Kirby (1888, p. 555), contained no more 
than 2, including one Muscidae, Stilbomyia jueunda nov. sp., but 
it was obviously incomplete. It is significant, hom^ever, that Gapi 
Maclear says that there were sandflies, but not mosquitos there in 
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January, 1887 (1887, p. olO), and Li^ster makes no reFeivnee to 
mosquitos. Xeither could have over] ooked them ii* they had been 
])resent as tliev were in Janiiary, 1939, wlieu one, a Sleijonnjn 
(A&les) s}),, was so pleiitiihil throughout tlie rainy st^asnu that 
one eoiild not remain still for long in the jungle at any hour of 
the day. Jt would, in fact, seem probable that both the mosquitos, 
Culex pipieiis and the sp., were introduced from the 

Coeos-Keeling Islands, where they are also present, during the 
early years of tlio Climies-Ross settlement. Proba])ly, too, the 
greater num'ber of flesh and fruit flies, of wliich there must be 
about 10 species, aud the cockroaches, iueluding PeripJaueia awe- 
ricmi(i (Linn.), arrived through the same agency. 

It is extremely probable that the termites on. the island have 
also been introdnced. Andrews records only one, a sp. 

allied to T, saraimkenm Havil. He found it abundant every- 
where, but it was not recorded by the earlier visitors. The dark 
brown nests are so conspicuous throughout the jungle that it 
is unlikely that they could have missed seeing them. Most ])ro- 
bably it arrived between 1887 and 1897. Two others have cer- 
tainly reached the island since, but they also remained nnidentified. 
In 1938 one, a Copfoferwes sp., was still largely confined to the 
shore terrace in the neighbourhood of the settlement. 

Andrews himself noted the arrival of two or three examples 
of the large centi{)ede, Scolopenfira suP'^pifupes Leach, in 1897, 
carried in atap imported from the Coeos-I\eeling Islands (1900,. 
p, 21). At the present time it is widespread and fairly plentiful 
in the jungle. Oddly enough few other meml)ers of this and allied 
groups appear to have reached the island, and the total for the 
Ghilopoda and Diplopoda in 1938 was about the same as in 1897. 
There is also still only one scorpion, the widely spread Tlormiirus 
amtralasiae Fab. of the Monograph, hut the total number of spiders 
has increased from about 12 to at least 31. One of the species on 
the recent list, Filistata gibmnhilli Sav., is endenmc and must 
have been overlooked in the earlier collecting, but it seems probable 
that the great majority have been introduced since 1900. Many 
of the additions appeared to be confined to houses or gardens in 
Plying Fish Cove. Finally, of course, a buffalo tick which readily 
attaches itself to dogs was plentiful in certain areas in 1938-40, 
but had not been recorded earlier. 

In conclusion it might be said that although the faunal changes 
may well include to a total increase of al)out 50% in the number 
of species, the damage done has been much less than on many other 

islands. ■■■. , 
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Appendix 

(A) Selected Bibliography 

(i) Early History & Descriptive Accounts, 

TKe following publications provide short descriptive accounts of Christmas 
Island in general, or the settlement in Flying Fish Cove. To a large extent the 
list is confined to original observations, or competent summaries, and some itetns 
of little importance have been omitted deliberately. 

Report on Christmas Island (Indian Ocean),, 
H.M.S. **Egeria**, 1887. (Admiralty Reports) . 

A Monograph of Christmas Island (Indian 

Ocean). British Museum, London, 1900, 

**A Description of Christmas Island (Indian 

Ocean)” Geogr, Journ., Vol. ij, 1899, p. 17. 

A Voyage to and from the Island of Borneo in 
the East Indies, etc. London- 1718. Quote<f 
from Pinkerton’s Voyages, Vc 4 . 11, 181 a, 

A New Voyage Round the World. London, 1*^9 
Quoted from 7th ed. 1712. ^ 

**A note on the Christmas Island Canoe”. 
Journ. Mai. Branch Royal Asiat. Soc*, Vol. 19* » 
pt I, 1941, pp. 125-130. 

The India Directory. London. 1805. Quoted 
from 7th ed., 185 y, Vol. i. 

People and Places. London. 1922. pp. 195-202. 
**Report- on . ■ Christmas ■■ Island”. ■ ProC:*; '"Zool. ; Soc,.,. ■, 
1887, pp. 508-510. 

**A Day at Christmas Island”. Journ. Straits 
Branch Royal Asiat. Soc., No. 23, 1891 pp, 
123-129. 

■'*An expedition to Christmas Island” No. 
4S> PP* I 2 I-I 55 - 

.■.“''Account of ■■ Christmas Island (Indian Ocean)”* 
Prcx:^ Roy. ■C3bE)gf. . Soc., Vol. 10 (N* S.), 188$ 

pp, <$13-1^24. 

.■Coral.’ ..and.; At^ls. London, and ed. 1912. 
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Aldrich, Capt. Pelham. 
Andrews, C. W. 

Andrews, C. W. 
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Dampier, William. 
Gibson-Hill, C. A. 

Horsburgh, James 

Keyser, Arthur, 

Maclear, Capt. J. P. 

Ridley, H. N. 

Ridley, H. N. 

Wharton, Sir W. J. L. 

Wood- Jones, F. W, 
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The above references are all to printed sources. Several unpublished logs 
of voyages made in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries also mention Christmas 
Island. The raost important of these are the following: 

jMynors, Capt. William, of the JR.(93Jd/ Journal of a voyage from Bantam 

to England (1645-44), and a letter to the Hon*ble East India 
Company, recording the discovery of Christmas Island. Both MSS 
in the Library of the Commonwealth Relations Office. 

Richai'dson, Capt. George, of the Pigof, Log of a voyage from St. Helena towards 
Bencoolen, MS in the India Office Library, Ref. No. 503 D & 
503 L. 

<2) Official Kc ports f 188^-^1^04 

The following official reports were published on the tours of inspection by 
government officers and naval commanders between 1889 and 1904 inclusive. The 
lists below give only the name of the recording officer, and the date of his visit. 
In all cases a visit was also made to the Cocos-Keeiing Islands. 

(i) Republished in Papers relating to the Cocos-Keeiing and Christmas Islands^ 
March, 1897. 


Maitland Dougall, Lt W. (H.M.S. Rattler) 

1889 

(August) 

Ridley, H. N. 

1890 

(July) 

Egerton, Walter 

1891 

(August) 

Bell, Commander L, M. (H.M.S. Plover) 

1892 

(June) 

Venning, A. R. 

X893 

(June) 

Keyser, Arthur 

1896 

(June) 

Colonial Reports subsequent to 1896, issued separately. 



Leach, A. J. 

1897 

(July) 

Farrer, R. J. 

1898 

(September) 

Baxendale, A. S. 

1899 

(August) 

Wake, Commander D, St. A. (H.M.S. Rinaldo) 

1904 

(June) 


(3) Papers relating to the Fauna S Flora 

T'he following are the principal papers relating to the fauna and flora of 
Christmas Island, published before the end of 1947. As later papers in any subject 
generally contain a revision of the material obtained in the earlier collections 
they arc arranged in chronological order. 

1887 Gunther Dr A. "Report on a Zoological Collection made by the Officers 
of H.M.S. "Flying Fish” at Christmas Island, Indian Ocean”. Proc. Zool. 
Soc., 1887, pp. 507-526. Contains contributions by Oldfield Thomas 
(Mammalia), R. B. Sharpe (Birds), G. A. Boulenger (Reptiles), E. A. 
Smith (Mollusks), R. I. Pocock (Crustacea), C. O. Waterhouse (Coleoptera), 
A. G. Butler (Lepidoptera) , F. J. Bell (Echinodermata) , and A. Dendy 
(Porifera) . 

1888 Lister, J. J. "On the Natural History of Christmas Island, in the Indian 
Ocean”. Proc. Zool. Soc., 1888, pp. 5 12-551. Accompanied by reports from 
Oldfield Thomas (Mammals), G. A. Boulenger (Reptiles), F 2 . A. Smith 
Mollusks), C. J. Gahan (Coleoptera), A. G. Butler (Lepidoptera), W. F. 
Kirby (Insects except Orth. & Col), and R. I. Pocock (Arachnida, 
Myriapoda & Land Crustacea). 

1890 Hemsley, W. Betting. "Report on the Botanical Collections from Christmas 
Island, made by.... H.M.S. Egfria** Journ. Linn. Soc. (Botany), VoL 25, 
P* 35 I- 
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1891 Ridley, H. N. "A Day at Christmas Island”. Journ, Straits Branch Royal 
Asiat. Soc,, No. 23, 1891, pp. 123-140. Includes a list of the animals and 
plants known from the island at that date, 

1899 Shipley, A. E. "Notes on a Collection of Gephyrean Worms found at 
Christmas Island ... .Jby Mr C. W. Andrews”. Froc. Zool. Soc., 1899, p. 54^ 

1900 Andrews, C. W. A Monograph of Christmas Island (Indian Ocean). 

British Museum, 1900. Contains papers by a number of other specialists, 
and provides a complete survey of all that was known of the geology and 
terrestrial fauna and flora at that date. 1 

1900 Andrews, C. W. "On the Marine Fauna of Christmas Island (Indian: 

Ocean). Proc. Zool. Soc,, 1900, pp. 113-141. Contains contributions 
by E, A. Smith (Marine Mollusca), H. M. Bernard (Madreporaria) , 

R. Kirkpatrick (Sponges), and F. C. Chapman (Foraminifera), 

1904 Hanitsch, Dr R. "Report on the Large Fruit Pigeon {Carpopha^a 
Whartom) oi Christmas Island”. S. S. Government, 1904. 

1905 Ridley, H. N. "The Botany of Christmas Island”. Journ. Straits Branch 
Royal Asiat. Soc., No. 45, 1905, 156-271. 

1905 De Man, J. G. "On Species of Crustacea of the Genera Vfychognafhiis 
Stimps. znd f daemon Fabr. from Christmas Island”, Proc. Zool. Soc., 
pp. 537-550. 

1909 Andrews, C. W. "An account of a Visit to Christmas Island in 1908” 

Proc. Zool. Soc., 1909, pp. 101-105 

1909 Regan, C. Tate. "A Collection of Fishes made by Dr. C. W. Andrews, 

F.R.S., at Christmas Island”, torn, cit.^ pp. 405-406. 

1909 Caiman, W. T. "On Decapod Crustacea from Christmas Island”, iom, clt.y 

PP‘ 703-715- 

1909 Andrews, C. W. "A Note on the Habits of the Robber Crab, Bhgiu 
laM*. tom. cit,, pp. 887-889. 

1924 Chasen, F. N., and KIoss, C. B. "Some Birds of Christmas Island (Indian 
Ocean)”. Journ. Malay. Branch Royal Asiat. Soc., VoL 2, 1924, p. 65-68. 

1926 Nuttal, W. L. F. "A Revision of the Orbitoides of Christmas Island”, 

Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., Vol, 82, 1926, pp. 22-42. 

1929 Smith, Malcolm A. "Description of a New Skink from Christmas Island. . 

Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., (10) 3, 1929, pp. 294-7. 

^1933 Chasen, F. N. "Notes on the Fauna of Christmas Island, Indian Ocean”. 

Bull. Raff. Mus., No. 8, 1935, pp. 51-101. Contains contributions by 
F. N. Chasen (Birds), L. B. Prout (Geometridc) , H. M. Pendlebury 

Butterflies), K. G. Blair (a new Longicorn), and a list of the insects 
ccdlected by M. W. F. Tweedie. 

1934 Balss, H. "Die Krabben der Raise J. W. Flarms ’nach der Christmas Insel 
und dem Malaiischen Archipel”. Zool, Anzeiger, 106, 1934, p. 225-252. 

1934 Ward, Melbourne, "Notes on a Collection of Crabs from Christmas 
Island, Indian Ocean”, Bull. Raff. Mus., No. 9, i934> PP- 5 “- 7 - 

1934 Fisher, W. K. "Note on a Starfish from Christmas Island, Indian Ocean”. 

tom. cit,j pp. 28-32. 

1954 Tomlin, J. R. Le B. "The Marine MoUusca of Christmas Island, Indian 
Ocean”, tom. cU.^ pp. 74-84- 

1935 Gates, G. E. "On some Earthworms from East Perak and Christmas 
Island”. Bull. Raff. Mus., No. so, 1935, pp. 80-94. 

1935 Laidlaw, F. F. "Notes on a Collection of Terrestrial Mcdlusca from 

Christmas Island”, torn, cif., pp. 95-100. 

1943 Savory, Theodore H. **On a Collection, of Arachnida from Christmas 
Island”, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Ser. ii, Vol. 10, I 943 » PP- 3 5 5 - 3 ^o- 
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1947 Gibson-Hill, C. A. 'Tapers relating to the Fauna of Christmas Island 

(Indian Ocean)”. Bull. Raff. Mus., No. 18, 1947, pp. 6-169, with index. 
Covers Echinodermata, terrestrial crabs, Isoptera, Rhopalocera, Reptiles, 
Birds and Mammals, with contributions by M. W. F. Twecdie (Brachyura), 
T. H. Savory (Arachnida) and H. M. Pendlebury (Heterocera, in part). 

1949 Gibson-Hili, C. A. "Notes on the nesting habits of seven representative 

tropical sea birds.” Journ. Bombay Nat. iiis. Soc., April 1949, in the press. 

1949 Gibson-Hill, C. A. "Birds of the Cocos-Keeling Islands.” Ibis, April 1949, 

in the press. Contains a comparison with the avifauna of Christmas Island. 

<[B) The Discovery of Christmas Island 

The actual passages in Captain William Mynors’s MSS are quoted below. 
In the Journal of the voyage of the Royal Mary the entry for December 24, 1643, 
contains the following reference, 

" at 3 howers more had sight of an Island bearing ye body of it swbn 
about 7 leag and because it was Christmas Day w’e called it by ye name of 
Christmas Island....’* 

In his letter to the owners he wrote. 

"The 25 th ditto in the morning I saw an Island of wch I cannot 
find any mention of them in Engsh Dutch or P0rtug.1l platts it lyes in 
Latty lod 27 'S from ye head of Java distance 75 leaugs, and longitud fro 
ye sd head ood 31^ to see tis a fine smooth Island of 7 leaugs long I came 
not nearer it then 6 leaugs but caus’d the lead to be hove but found not 
ground there I lay becalm’d two dayes wch hcartyly did greeve me, in 
regard of ye many sicke men I had aboard being noc less then 20,” 

The apparent inconsistency of the dates in the two accounts is due to the 
practice at that period of reckoning days at sea from noon to noon, not from 
midnight to midnight, as on shore. The morning of Christmas Day was thus 
December 24th by sea reckoning, and December 25 th by shore reckoning. 

William Mynors made a total of seven voyages to Surat or Bantam on behalf 
of the East India Company between 1637 and i6ji, commanding successively 
the Speedwell, Reformation, Discouery, Royal Mary and Royal William, The 
voyage of 1643/4 was his first command of the Royal Mary, which carried a 
complement of about 160-180 men. Shortly before sailing he was made a freeman 
of the Company, partly in recognition of his long service with it. 

<C) The Formal Annexation of the Island 

Captain (later Admiral of the Fleet, Sir) William Henry May took formal 
possession of Christmas Island on June 6th, 1888. Two records of the event were 
left on the island. One was a short written statement, of which a copy is given 
below. This was sealed in a tin and placed in a cairn of stones on the crest of the 
beach to the right of the landing place. The cairn was not very substantially 
built, and would seem to have disappeared before L, H. Clayton assumed duty as 
£rst district officer in 1900. The statement read, 

- "This is to certify that this Island, known as " Christmas Island, was 
this day taken possession of in the name of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India — 

Given under my hand on board Her Britannic Majesty’s Ship 
"Imperieuse’* at Christmas Island, the sixth day of June 1888. 

‘ r, ' ■ {Signed) William. H, May, 

■ Captain. 
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Witnessed by us 

(Signed) F. P. Trench, Commander. 

(Signed) T. D. Brownlow, Fleet Surgeon.” 

The other record was in the form o£ a wooden board, prepared on the Imperieuse^ 
on which : was' incised,.. " 

**This Island, known as Christmas Island, was taken possession of in 
the name of Her most Gracious Majesty Victoria, Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Empress of India, by Captain William Henry May,. 
Commanding Her Britannic Majesty's Ship ‘Tmperieuse’%^^on the 6ih 
day of June 1888. A record will be found in the Cairn.” 

In the years before the recent war it was displayed over the entrance to the 
district office. It disappeared during the Japanese occupation of the island, but 
has since been replaced by a new one carrying the same inscription. The 
present writer still has a photograph of the old board, from which the wording 
quoted above was copied. 
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Malay Festivals: 

and some aspects of Malay Religious Life 

Zaistal-'Abidjn BIN Ahmad 

( Received, October 1^48) 

Festivals: 

There are aetimlly only two festivals regarded and observed 
as siieh in the course of the year by Malays in common with the 
rest of Islamic ))eoples in other parts of the world. These festivals 
are called among the Malays of Malaya llari Eaija, meaning ''grand 
<]ay of rejoicing^^ — one, the Eari Rmja Funm or Fast-Ending festi- 
val, and the other Eari Baya Haji or Pilgrimage festival. Among 
ihe Arab and Indian {now Pakistan) Muslims in Malaya these 
Iwo festivals are known as Eid which means "ha])])y leturn celebra- 
tion^^ because they recur every year on the same date, and each 
time are the occasion of much rejoicing. 

The first festival, the Eari tRaya Pima, is celebrated on the 
1st day of the tenth Muslim month, and marks the coiu-liision of 
the great religious Fast which is observed every year throughout 
the whole of the ninth month preceding it. The second festival 
or Eari Raya Eaji is celebrated on the 10th day of the twelfth 
Muslim month, which is the clay when the great religious rites of 
Pilgrimage and Sacrifice are being performed at Meccta. But as 
the Muslim year follows the lunar calendar which is about 11 days 
behind the solar calendar every year, the actual dates on which 
■these festivals recur from year to year do not fall on the same 
date of the solar calendar. 

Both these Eari Rayas are observed in the same manner and 
^tyle by Muslims of every community or nationality in Malaya as 
far as the religious parts are concerned. Only in the social customs 
and usages connected with the celebration do there exist certain 
.slight differences according to the various racial groups of Muslims, 
which in the bigger cities of Malaya are either Malays, ^Irabs, 
-or Muslims of Pakistan. With the Malays, for example, the Fast- 
Ending Festival is celebrated with much greater zest and Jubilation 
than the Pilgrimage Festival, the festive spirit and gala-day feel- 
ing being very much more in evidence everywhere among both young 
and old, adults and children. But with the Arab and Pakistaii 
Muslims both the festivals are accorded equal im])ortanee, while 
in Mecca itself naturally it is the Pilgrimage Festival that is made 
ihe occasion of more fervent celebrations. 
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However, in Malaya, on both Hari Rayas, all Muslims and 
Malays in ])artieiilar, make it a point to visit their parents and 
religious teachers early in the morning, asking for their Ijlessings 
and forgiveness. Earlier still that morning the more ])ioiis of 
them had washed themselves ceremonially — an act intendetl to sym- 
bolise the washing away of all past sins. Returning from the 
early morning visit to parents and religious teachers, they put on 
their best clothes, and after feasting themselves with the cakes 
and special dishes prepared for the occasion the previous evenings 
and night and sometimes even during the previous three or four' 
days, the male members of the family hurry to the mosque for the- 
Ilnri Bmja service. (The -women, however, do not go to mosque- 
for worship on any occasion). 

At the mosque, tliey all sit in rows on the carpeted floor and 
chant both individually and in chorus, again and again, special 
thanksgiving hymns in the Ara])ic language ]>reseribed for thc^ 
occasion in praise of God. These are not accompanied by any 
music. After this, they perform a special Hari Raya prayer in 
congregation, on the conclusion of which the Imam or Prayer 
Leader ascends the pulpit and delivers his sermons — always two 
separate ones with a brief interval between them. In these 
he exhorts tlic congregation to a more careful attention to their 
moral and religious duties during the ensuing year, and to do- 
good and shun evil as taught by Islam and other religions. 

As soon as the sermons are concluded, every one goes to greet 
the Imam, shaking (or ratlier joining) hands with him and congra- 
tulating him with the appropriate expression of good wishes. Then 
follows a general greeting and hand-joining (equivalent to shaking- 
hands) among the assembled crowd between one person and another, 
every one offering congratulations to the other, and at the same 
time asking forgiveness for all past wrongs as well as for any 
eating or drinking of each other^s substance that may have been 
done during the past without honest and sincere consent. In short, 
tlie whole atmosphere for Muslims at that moment, and in fact 
throughout the day, is full of peace and brotherhood. The air 
itself is felt, as it were, to breathe complete harmony and friendli- 
ness. 

Following this general greeting, the gathering disperses ; some 
go home directly to receive visitors, others go to pay Hari Raya 
visits to friends and relatives. As a rule, Malays keep an open 
house during the Hari Raya for visitors. In prosperous times they 
usually make special Hari Raya cakes and sweet-meats to offer all 
friends and visitors that drop in. 
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Tlie children, of eoiirse, pnt on their best and iiewest dress 
and go out to their friends’ house and elsewhere to enjoy thexn- 
.selves. iSTaturally, to them the occasion bears no signihcance except 
tliat oi' enjoyment: tliey enjoy the food, the cakes, the new clothes 
and the cljecrfiil coinj)any, and also until a few years ago, in 
imitation of the Chinese, the tiring of crackers. 

The older people take tlie occasion more seriously. Wherever 
friends meet on the streets and in the sho[)s they greet each 
-other enthusiastically with the words Hari Raya!'' mean- 

ing ^'Blissful Hari Itaya to you!^^ or with the Arabic formula 
Ilina'l-fridml i.e., ^‘May you be one of those who enjoy this happy 
retiirn perfectly or ^‘^May you have many haj)py returns of 
this day again and again The Pakistan Muslims, on the other 
]iaud, say '"Eld mubdrak!" which is also Arabic, meaning “May the 
'"Eld be a blessed one for you V’ But whoever it may be, while they 
utter these greetings they seize each other^s liands (and sometimes 
^ven embrace each other), of if at a distance they simply raise 
their hands to the foi*ehead and cry out their greetings. In reply, 
the same formula is repeated by the friends to whom the good 
Avishes have been directed in the ilrst instance. 

Such are some of tlie customs surrounding the celebration of 
these tivo festivals in Malaya, and such are the ways these celebra- 
tions are inter-related among the various Muslim eommunities in 
the country. 

The Fasting Month: 

The Pasting Month which immediately precedes the Hari Raya 
Puasa is another occasion, and a long one, during which the more 
•devout Malays, in towns and in villages, hold religious meetings 
regularly every evening until midnight throughout the whole 
month. In the evening at sundown they gather at the mosque (or 
at any recognised prayer house in the village) to break the day\s 
“last. They bring for the purpose any cake or sweetmeat or fruit 
ready at hand. After prayer which follows the “break-fasting^b 
they go home for a little while to have the proper meal which 
is usually as substantial as the means of each person can provide. 
Then they return to the mosque for more religious exercises and 
devotions, which consist of a series of special supererogatory prayers 
called the Tardwlh occupying about an hour, and then the reading 
of the Qur^an by relays of readers. At about midnight the final 
light refreshments are served, and then the meeting breaks up as 
•every one goes home to rest. Then someivhere lietweeii 2 a.m. and 
4 a.m. there comes the makanr saJmr or last meal of the night (in 
preparation for the next day^s fast) before eA^ery one finally retires, 
to wake up again for the early prayers. 
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This proceeding is repeated every evening and night through- 
out the month of fasting. The meetings have an entirely religious 
.and devotional character. Oceasionalh^ meetings to break the fast 
and to partake of the substantial feed that follow the sunset prayers 
.are hekl at some individuaPs house, where the neighbours are 
invited as guests for the evening. During the day there is no 
meeting of any kind. Everybody keeping the fast stays at home, 
and does as little ])hysical work as possible. 

Incidentally, it should be mentioned that this fasting which 
Malays as Muslims observe during the day for the wliole of the 
ninth month is one of the five main ^T^illars^^ of Islam ordained 
in the Qur^an on all Muslims, for the diseipliiie, puritieatiou and 
ii|)lift of their s|)iritual self. One of its purposes is to make the 
Muslims taste of what hunger means, which him d reds or even 
thoiisajuls of their poorer and less fortunate bretiiren among man- 
kind suffer from time to time. As is well-known, the fasting 
])i'escribed is very rigorous. From the moment the first rays of 
dawn are seen in the Eastern sky to the last tiickering light of 
.sundown, they are not allowed to eat or drink or even smoke, nor 
to enjoy any sensual pleasure. Not only that : they must all the 
time try not to do or say anything evil, nor tliink of anything evil 
in their heart. They must restrain themselves, their desires, their 
angers, their tongues, their eyes, their ears, etc., whenever they 
are confronted with any temptation towards evil. 

They are, moreover, enjoined to practise charity more than 
ever during the Fasting Month, and to help or feed the poor as much 
and as often as it is possible within their means throughout the 
period. In addition, every Muslim who can afford it has to give 
away to the poor, immediately before the actual Huri Eaya Pmsa, 
one ganiang of rice or its equivalent in any other staple food-stuff 
of the country, or in money value, to serve as a finishing touch 
to perfect his or her one month of fasting. This last act of charity 
wliieli is called {zah’ai) fit rah is not an optional giving, but an 
obligatory religious duty laid upon every Muslim who is able to 
give it — a gaaiang for himself and a ganUtng eacli for every single 
member of his dependent family, even a new born ])aby. Malays 
are always very particular about this, that he or she must give 
fit rah without fail. 

Further, all Muslims are expected to give themselves up as 
much as possible to special religious exercises and devotions during 
the nights throughout the whole of the Fasting Month. In this 
matter the Malays, as we have seen, have made these special 
exercises a regular feature of their nights all through the month 
when it comes round every year. It is the same throughout the 
country — in court and in kampong, in towns and in remote country 
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districts without distinction. Indee(b thesiVn%^ foregatlierings- 
l!or religious exercises during the Fasting Month have grown to ]k\ 
among Malays, a thing somewhat in the nature of greatly enjoyed 
social events for one month each year in their otherwise monotonous- 
life. In the Malay kampongs, the Fasting Month with the custo- 
mary night meetings of devotees wliieli it occasions while it lastsy 
has become part and parcel of the people’s social and religious 
Jife. They always look forward to it each year with, pleasant 
anticipations, and a kind of spiritual longings. 

A Muslim who has completed his fasting during the month/ 
in ohedienee to the Divine command, has in a sense acliieved a 
victory over himself, if he has fulfilled all the rigorous requirements. 
It is this spiritual victory of having accomplished the Divine 
command, and of having successfully ujidergoue the severe disci p- 
iine, that is so joyously celebrated on tlie Ilari .Raya Piiasa or 
Fast-ending Festival already described. For all Muslims that 
festival has the double significance of a celebration and a thanks- 
giving. As a celebration it marks the day of rejoicing when they, 
as Muslims, have successfully accomplished the carrying out of 
the command in Islam that they should observe a rigorous fasting" 
during day-time throughout the ninth month. As a thanksgiving- 
it is an occasion for boundless gratitude to God for having granted 
them the strength to carry out that (command and to acliieve 
that success. But generally, even Muslims who never oliserve the 
fast also cele))rate tlie Ilari Raya Pima^ just for the mere re- 
Joieing tliat it occasions! 

The 27th Night: 

The 2Tth night {'Malaai Tujolt Lil'or) of the Fasting Month 
has a special significance, as it is believed, that what is known as 
the ^‘^ISiight of Grandeur” {LaylahiPQadar) usually occurs on that 
night. This night of Grandeur is one of the most blessed and aus])!- 
cious nights in the whole Muslim calendar. 'Tiie complete Qur’an in 
its spiritual shape was brought down to this world tliat night hy 
angels from heaven before it was revealed piece-meal to the Ih'ophet 
Muhammad in the physical shape of words and language. More- 
over, there is a certain brief moment during that night whe.n 
any’pra^^er from the faithful is heard and any request made to 
God is liWally granted. That blessed moment, it is said, is marked 
by miraculous occurences in the surrounding world of nature: 
trees axe seen to prostrate to earth in homage to God, and water 
in the wells and rivers becomes ice with no connection whatever 
with winter. The spectacle may be a spiritual illusion, but it has 
indeed been seen by many blessed souls, and prayers made during 
this brief moment are known to have been literally answered and 
granted. The writer^s great-great grandfather, Haji '^Amil of 
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Liiiggi, was one of such fortunate people who claimed to have 
been blessed with seeing this' strange sight most unexpectedly. His 
prayer to have all his five sons teeome Hajis — the only prayer he 
could think of making at that brief moment for which he was not 
ill the least prepared, and over which he was so excited — was later 
fulfilled. 

The Prophet said that the flight of Grandeur may occur on 
any one of the last ten nights of the Fasting Month, and that 
more often it is on one of the okl-numhered nights, that is, the 
21st, 23rd, 2oth, r^'ith and 29th. However, people who have been 
blessed with meeting and experiencing this s|>iritual phenomenon 
have, in the majority of cases, met it on the ‘^Ith night. According^ 
ly, Muslims of all communities and persuasions, and Malays in 
particular, keep special vigils during the last ten nights of the 
month, but especially during the 27th night, by extra devotions 
and religious exercises in the hope of coming upon this Idessed 
moment. In the they usually kee]) rows of liglits burn- 

ing throughout the night all around the house and along the 
approaches. But there is no special gathering for the purpose 
during this night or during any of the other nine nights apart 
from the usual night meetings of the Fasting Month we have 
already seen. 

The wedkly Friday Service: 

The weekly Friday service is another regular occasion for 
religious meetings, observed by Malays as by other Muslims, in 
Malaya. It is the Muslim Sabbath, and as ordained by religion, 
the service must be held in congregation at the mosque estalfiished 
for the district. 

Among Malays, who follow what is known as the SJuifiH school 
of thought, it is necessary to have a congregation of not less than 
40 adult males of sound health and mind who are settled as per- 
manent residents of any given place to make a weekly Friday service 
obligatory for that particular locality. So it is among most Arab 
l^Iuslims in the country. But the Pakistan Muslims who are 
mostly followers of the Ilunafi persuasion (which is another of the 
four great schools of thought in Islam in the matter of canon law) 
have probably different regulations as to the number and other 
conditions necessary to hold the Friday service in any given locality. 

The essential rituals of the Friday service and. prayers are, the 
same as those of the servi^ and, prayers on the two annual festivals. 
The only difference is that in the festival sendee the prayers are 
folhmd by tiro sermons, but in the Friday servic*e the prayers are 
preceded by two sermons. As 'might 'be expected, the gist of the 
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sermons in l)oth cases are of the same cliaraeter, apart from neces- 
sary changes to suit the ditference in occasions. The Friday ser- 
mons review the failings and negligences of the past week Just as 
the Festival Day sermons review the failings and negligences of the 
]iast year; and with that the preacher presents the religious out- 
look and resolution for the coming week, with, an exhortation to- 
the people to lead better lives. 

ITsually after the Friday service, if there is any special matter 
which tlie religious leaders or mosque authorities wish, to commu- 
nicate to the people, it is proclaimed and explained then and there. 

The Five Daily Prayers: 

The five daily prayers which are performed as regularly as 
possible by all religiously-minded Muslims are not necessarily the 
occasion for assembling together at the mosque or at any particular 
place. They may l^e performed alone anywhere, provided the 
place is quite clean — at home, in the field, or even on the road- 
side — tlioiigh it is considered more meritorious if ])erformed in 
congregation and in a mosque. Malays who live near a mosque, 
especially in towns, naturally go to perform it at the mosque 
whenever possible, in company with, other fellow Muslims who 
keep coming and going there at all prayer hours. .Not infrequently 
the prayers are performed in congregation at the house of some 
religious teacher where disciples meet, usually in the evenings, 
to attend some religious class or hoar some religious lecture. But 
more often it is performed privately at home by oneself, or if in 
company at all the congregation is made up only of members of 
one’s family. 

It might be mentioned that these five daily prayers are the 
second of the five fundamental ^T^illars’^ of Islam in regard to 
action or practical worship as distinct from mere articles of faith 
or principles of belief and doctrine. They are ordained as the 
most imperative religious duty upon all Muslims, to serve as an 
aid to a constant remembering of God and an outward token of 
complete submission to His will, and hence as a means to keep away 
from evil. The other four ^Tillars^’ are, first the affirming of 
absolute divine unity and the messengership of Muhammad, third 
the observance of fasting during the ninth month, fourth the pay- 
ing of a regulated poor-rate called zalafy and last of all the per- 
forming of pilgrimage to Mecca— with all its rites and the rituals- 
to be observed there — at least once in a life-time for those able 
to , undertake the Journey. But the five daily prayers are the one 
^Tillar” on which the Prophet laid the greatest stress after the 
affirmation of divine unity ; and the duty is laid equally strictly 
, on all Muslims whatever their conditions and circumstances. 
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However, with the ^xwiiiger Musiiiiis Bowaclays, and more parti- 
rolarly the ^lalays, this is the particular ^Tiilar^’ that is most 
often negiectecl. The ineonvenieBce as to time and other require- 
ments entailed hy its performance may account in part for this 
neglect, es])eeiall3^ in the day-time for office workers under modern 
conditions, where no special arrangements or j>rovisions are made 
for it. The time set for the prayers are, first very early in the 
morning just before sunrise; second a short time after mid-day; 
third ill the late afternoon; fourth at sunset; and fifth before 
retiring at night. 

The contents of the prayers and the mode of ]>erformi!ig them 
are the sanie as in all regulated Muslim prayers. Jn fact, all 
other prayer observances of the Muslim religion, such as the 
Friday jirayers and the special prayers on the two Festivals, are 
on the model of these five daily prayers. The same formulas are 
recited, the same postures of the body adopted, and the same 
mentai concentration on the supreme idea of God exercised. The 
essence is asking (ffid for guidance to keep on the straight ])atli 
of right and virtue, and the idea of complete submission to the 
Divine will is expressed outwardly hy reverential standing, bowing, 
genufiectiug and prostrating in the ‘‘Divine presence’^ — and all the 
wliile the worshipper faces in the direction of the Sacred Ka'hah 
in the “House of God’^ at Mecca, an ancient sanctuary which 
serves as a symbol of the Divine presence and the unity of all 
Muslims. These daily prayers, even when ])erformed in congrega- 
tion, are not accompanied by any sermons. 

Other Religious and Semi-Religioiis occasions observed by 
Malays; 

Other o])servanees kept up by the Mala^^s are of less religious 
importance, some being merely of the character of social gatherings 
with a religious havour added, while others are of the nature of 
historical commemoration. These may be brie% examined here 
in the order of the Muslim months. 

(1 ) First there is the diuslim Xew Year. Xon-Muslim people 
have often thought, as \ve sometimes see it said in the newspapers, 
that the JIari Eaya is a festival markbig the eonmieneement of the 
Afuslim or Malay new year. This is a mistake. The Muslim Xew 
Year, like the new years of all other peoples, falls on the first 
day of their first month — that is, of the first (Muslim) month of 
the Muslim year, which follows the lunar calculation. The llari 
Eityas, as we have seen, fall on the 1st day of the tenth month 
and on tlie 10th day of the twelfth month respectively. 

However, the Muslini new year is not celebrated with any great 
excitement, equivalent to that on both the Emri Raym which are 
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sacred days of religion. The Kew Year is not considered sacred 
or even religions; it lias only a chronological or calendar signifi- 
caiKtn In the kampongs there is no celebration at all of any kiinh. 
l^lveii tile S(*h{)ols xintii a few years ago were not closed lor that 
day, and it had never been the practice to observe any otlkaal holiday 
on the ]\Iuslim new year, except perhaps in Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan, 
and Trenggaiui under the old regime as the Miisliin tradition was 
always strong there. But in tlie towns and cities where there are 
Muslim religions schools, it appears to have been made a practice- 
since recent years to have such schools closed for that day and 
sometimes to mark the day by arranging sports meetings for the- 
school chihlimn Apart from this, no gathering of any kind is 
usually held. 

In general, it may be said that the Muslim dates and chrono- 
logy are nsiially used in Malaya only when the question eoneeriis 
Malay or IMuslim religious obvservances and celebrations. AYliere 
other things are eoneerned every literate Malay, as every one 
else, is familiar with the solar calendar and uses it accordingly 
in dating all his affairs. 

(2) The 'Asliilra Dag: There is, however, another day in 
the first Muslim month which carries with it a religious ohservanccn 
It is the 10th day ol the month and is called the "Aslifira day.- 
Historically, it is a black day of mourning in memory of the 
tragic death of Husain the favourite grandson of the Prophet,, 
who was harharonsly killed in battle at Kerl.)ala at the beginning 
of the Shihte schism, and thus aggravating and ])erpetuating the 
llrst big split within the camp of Islam. The more devout ]\Iuslims 
commemorate the day by fasting; and a kind of rough broth called 
huhor ^AsliFim is specially prej)ared and eaten to break the fast 
in tile evening. 

Apocryphal traditions, however — some derived from Jewish 
converts in early Islam — have added tiiat the hl.sV/um day was- 
also the day when the Great Deluge, in the time ot: the Biblical 
])rophet Noah, began to engulf the world, leaving only him and 
those who went with him in the Ark safe from the overwhelming 
flood to provide the seeds for future generations. It was also on 
that date, these traditions assert, that Abraham, the great Biblical 
patriarch aiul prophet, was east into the tire by the cruel hunter- 
King Nimrod for preaching divine unity; and finally, it was on 
that date too the great Pharaoh Bameses II of ancient Egypt,^ 
hotly pursuing the Prophet Moses, was drowned in the Bed Sea. 

But the real and authentic historical basis that gave rise to this 
Aslmra observance was none other than the great tragedy of Kerbala. 
Usually, apart from a small. party of close friends who are some- 
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times invited' to join in the breaking ' of ' the there is no 

meeting of any sort held to mark the day. But in Penang, where 
jn-obahly the Shibte elements were strong in the , early days of 
the Settlement, it has Ijecome an estaWislMM pract^m^^ for jiarties 
■ef local amateurs to put up a form of dramatic show and song con- 
tests called ZlonV/, visiting uninvited the houses of the well-to-do for 
nuuiv nights around this date. The plays presented re-cnuud the 
Iverbala tragedy in all its poignant pain and pathos. 

(3) Tlie ^landi Safar: In tlie sec'ond Muslim month (which 
is called Saffir) there is what is called the Mnndi Safar celebration, 
coiiimonly observed by Malays in many parts of Malaya. It is 
done on the last Wednesday of the mouth, and the day is one of 
nuicl'i rejoicing. People come out in ])arties on ])ienics to the river 
l)anks and the sea-side, and bathe themselves in tlie watcw after 
immersing a special written pniyev in it. ‘Those unable to lathe in 
tlie '"charmed” water should at least drink it. Usually they Loth 
d.rink and bathe in it. Tlie idea is to wash tliemselves clean 
«of every spiritual taint and uncleaiiness that nngv draw misfortunes 
and accidents during tlie comiiig year. At the same time they re- 
joice at having been granted safety and eseajie from harm, accidents 
and misfortunes generally, during tlie past year. 

However, this is not a genuine part of Islam and has nothing 
to do with its original teachings or the practice of early Muslims. 
Xowhere is it ])rescribed in the QurMn, nor ever taught by the 
Prophet. It is merely based on certain pious reports ascribed to 
some unknown lioly man of the past to the effect that Uod collects 
on that day all the misfortunes, ac'cidents and unliieky influences 
that He is going to bring down into the world during the corning 
year. Tlie bathing or drinking is supposed to ward oif these mis- 
fortunes. 

The celeliration is usually carried out with particular zest and 
on an elaborate scale in Malacca, where the ])icnic campings 
on the sea-side or on the neighbouring islands of Piilaii Besar 
often last a whole day and night. During this time each group 
enlivens itself at intervals with songs and music, m well as oeca- 
>ional dancing liy girls {)f marriageable age or by rouggeng girls, 
wliile sight-seers flock from all over the country to see and some- 
times to join in the merriment. 

For ]>aixmts or guardians of young marriageable girls, the 
occasion of these MaiuU Safar outings is the time, as it were, to 
put their charges up on show. Young girls normally kept in 
■seclusion at most other times are there freeio display their charms, 
to see and be seen. It must, of course, be all done within reason- 
able limits of decorous propriety, so as to keep Mrs. Grundy from 
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A\-agg-ing her tougiie. It is not iiiuisnal tliat those outings- 
aiuf sea-side cainpiiigs niatelMnakers begin to get busy arranging 
proposals of marriage and bethrothals, as many a young man 
after seeing the girls in the yarious camps and parties makes his 
choi(*e, and goes home with Cupid’s arrow in his heart, to set 
the inacliineiw in operation leading to mariu^^ 

(4) Till Prophefs Birtlulay: This occurs in the third ilus- 
lim month, the actual birthday celebration being on the I'^tln The 
celebration either takes the character of an entirely social meeting,, 
such as the holding of school sports and school processions for 
children of the religious (xlrabic) schools, or it assumes the form 
of a semi-social and semi-religious funetion, such as the chanting 
in chorus and in rotation of panegyric verses in Arabic in praise 
of the Prophet. 

Among the less educated section of Malays, particularly in 
the hnn pongs, it is the reading and chanting of Arabic panegyrics 
that is usually more favoured. The gathering is held at night, 
sometimes nightly, commencing from the 1st of the month to 
tlie night ]>reeecling the 12th which is the more generally accepted 
date on which the Prophet was born. It is done by holding parties 
after the night ] ravers from about 9 or 10 pan. either at the 
mosque or at the village prayer-house (wrrt?/), or at some indivi- 
dual villager’s house. 'The choral chanting is carried on up to 
about midnight, varied at intervals by individual reading of the 
anecdotal portions in a sing-song tone of voice. Every now and 
then the proceeding is interrupted by the serving up of refresh- 
ments or ^^throat-washers” (pembasah ftPali) consisting of various 
forms of cakes, sweet-meats, syru])s, cool drinks, tea, etc., to regale 
the company whose throats naturally get dry with the continual 
chanting. 

This chanting which is done by everybody at the top of his 
voice, is without the accompaniment of any instrument, and should 
be distinguished from another but similar chanting, also at night, 
which is done to the accompaniment of rythmic tambourine beating 
and carried on into the early hours of the morning. The birthday 
chanting is called 'berdiicir maulud, i.e. Pro})het’s birthday 
chanting; while the other is lerdikir rehana, i.e. tambouriiie- 
aceompanied chanting, and is not done to celebrate the Prophet’s 
birthday, nor ever in a mosque, but always at the private house of 
some one in the village to celebrate a different kind of hap])y occa- 
sion such as that of a big wedding or the erection of a new house. 

In towns and cities where there are many ^ iron- 
Malay Muslims it is they that take the initiative. They are 
generally more utilitarian, in, their outlook and also more en- 
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lightened than Malays, so that they nsnaliy adopt other and better- 
ways of celebrating the Prophet^S' birthday, . These consist of social 
and cultural meetings, including the arranging of sports events 
and processions for students of religious schools, public lectures 
in the various Muslim languages on the life and teachings of the 
Prophet, and the providing of food and refreshments to all poor 
Muslims who care to come as guests between night-fall and mid- 
night on that day. Mosques and shops fronts are illuminated,, 
and the green and white flags of the Crescent are hoisted at all 
Muslim shops, clubs and public places. As for the Malays, though 
most of the educated among them also Join in this form of 
celebration, those of the old school, who form the majority in the- 
siibur]3an areas, still prefer to do their celebrating in the way 
already described. 

There is no meeting or celebration of any kind, religious or 
semi-religious, during the fourth, fifth and sixth Muslim months. 

(5) The Mi'raj Night; In the seventh Muslim month there 
is always a meeting held by Malays on the night preceding the 2Tth 
<lay of the month, to commemorate what is known as the night 
of mi" raj (Ascension). It is the date when the Prophet was vouch- 
safed the sjnritual experience of a night Journey from the Mecca 
Mosque to the (Ireat Mosque at Jerusalem and thence ascension 
to heaven itself. The journey was performed in company with 
the Angel Gabriel, as guide, and in the earthly part of it riding 
on a wonderful heavenly animal called the Biinlq or ^Lightningh 
The whole journey occupied only a brief space of time, perhaps 
10-15 minutes, and yet it was crowded with instructive iiieklents 
seen, felt, and experienced by the Prophet in a most vivid and 
effective manner. Idlest Muslims believe it was not merely a spiri- 
tual experience but bodily as well. 

The night is commemorated hj reading to the assembled 
listeners an account of the journey and of all tlie wonderful things 
the Prophet saw and met on the 'way, up to the time of his return 
to his bed. The reading begins after the last evening prayers 
{'Islid) and ends at about midnight with the usual round of light 
refreshments and cakes, 

(0) The Nisfu Night: Another religious meeting commonly 
observed by Malays in Malaya, as by many Muslims in other parts 
of the world, is on the loth night of the eight Muslim month. 
It is called the Nisfu Night or Malam Nisfu Sha^ban, i.e., ^^Middle 
of-the-eighth-moiith nighP\ It is popularly supposed that during 
this month, and especially on this night, souls of the dead come 
and visit, the house. The occasion is celebrated by a gathering at 
the mosque or in the house between the sunset and the late night 
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])ra3’ers {aniara waghrib (U'ngan and {l)o c^oinpaiiy rca^linp^ 

a ])rescril)e(] portion of the three tinies, eaib tiint.‘ {allowed 

hy reciting a special prayer and mentally asking ({od ri>r pcrsnnal 
aiid general welfare (Inring the coining year, as well as for the 
welfare of the dead and tlie living at all times and {)la('es. 

CoHclusiont: , 

These are all the s])ecial religious or stun i religions ot*cas:ons 
observed by Malays in M'alaya more or less regularly from yi‘ar 
to year. The observances connected with eucli occasion may tlilTer 
in some details and in the im])ortaiu*e attached thendi> from the 
way tliey arc observed !)y the other (non-Malay) l\lus]ini coniniu- 
nities. Ilut the fact remaiius that the various dates and occasions 
are those that are usually kept alive hy the IMalays and by these 
other Muslim communities in Malaya as they ocean*. As we have 
seen, some of these observances are performed at home, otiicrs at 
the mosque. 

Of the other months after the eightli, we havt' st'cn the 
ninth is wholly occupied by the great animal Fast, the tentii month 
lias the Ilari Raija Pmmi, the eleventh has no [>artiiadar oi^sewance 
day, and the twelfth month has the Ilari Raijn Jlaji or Pilgrimage 
Festival. 

There are, of course, oec^asions of })urely socaal meetings and 
special ceremonies which the Malays hold or celebrate froiu time 
to time, such as those connected Avitli birth, the sinn ing of infants, 
ear-boring, eireunicision, conclusion of Q.iirMnic study, betrothal, 
marriage, death, funeral, the various prayer-reca'ptions or [jartfes 
given in remembrance of the dead {hendiiri a-nvah), etca Put these 
have no fixed dates in the course of the year. They are not 
included here, as they belong to a diflerent category and so, r(n|uiro 
a separate treatment. 
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Geological and Geographical Evidence for Changes 
in Sea-Level During 

Ancient Malayan History and Late Pre-History^ 

j)y J. B. SCETVEKOE 
( Received, March 1048) 

I have been asked to contribute to this eToumal some notes 
on tlie ^anological evidence of changes in sea-level during ancient 
MalaviU] history and late pre-history. The invitation is ' gladly 
aecejjted because T feel that in the past geologists on the one hand 
and biologists on the other have been inclined to rely on each other 
more than they should do for support of such changes; but in 
attem]ning to present the geological evidence I must include that 
of pliysicai geography, which is inseparable from phj^sical geology. 

Study of the rocks all over the earth shows that, altliongli 
there is reason to believe that the Pacific Ocean has been an 
ocean from very early times, there have been many great changes 
in the distribution of land and the shallower seas, one cause being 
movtaneiits of the eartlds crust.' That was recognized long ago; 
but comparatively recently it was realized that the great Pleistocene 
glacial epoch must have resulted in a lowering of the sea-level 
because a portion of the total water on tlie earth accumulated as 
ice at and near the poles and on the high mountain ranges. This- 
does jud mean that the sea-level fell exactly the same number of 
feet all over the globe, liemoval of water to the poles as ice- 
would u])set the ^fisostatic^^ equilibrium of the crust and the weight 
of the ice might cause ocean beds to rise as a readjustment of that 
equilibrium. Such isostatic adjustments are known to have taken 
place in some areas; moreover, simultaneously with the lowering 
of sea-level there might have been crustal movements in progress; 
hut 4 here is good reason to believe that when the Pleistocene 
glaciation was at its maximum the general sea-level was lower than, 
it is Jiow. Dr. F. E. Zeiuier (1945: all references are given in 
full at the end of this pa])er) has discussed the climate, chronology 
and faunal successions of the Pleistocene Period, which in the 
Eurf'pean A1])S is generally accepted as showing divisions into- 
glacial and interglacial phases, shown in the table on p. .It 
should he added, however, tluit in 1939 E. G. Carruthers queried 
the evidence for inteigiacial phases in the north of England and 
that lie liinted at scepticism about other regions. In a long discussion 
lie found some weighty support for his views, hut at present there 

1 With an appendix by J. B. Fitch, of the Geological Survey, Federation of Malaya- 
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is an overwliebning opinion that eoniparatiYely wanner interglacial 
periods did occur. 

Indications of former extensive rieistoecne glaciation exist 
in the sontbern Andes, where I have seen ihem; in Mast Africa, 
?vew Zealand, Australia and New Guinea. Pleistocene stratigrajdiy 
in southern and eastern Asia has been summarized by 11. L, Movius 
(1941:), who correlated it in North-west India, np|>er Burma, 
Northern China and Java, He also gives a sn})])lementary note 
on the discovery by H, I). (Mlm^ palaeolitlnc im[)lements, 
believed to be of Middle Pleistocene age, at Kota Tam])an Kubber 
Estate in Upper Perak. Phe present taWe is compiled from 
Moviiis’ ])apeT with an addition from Zenuer and a column for 
Malaya for which I am responsible. This, 1 hope, will serve to 
give in a small space sufficient information for ])resent pur})oses. 


In the second column of the table is a classification of Alpine 
glaciation in Europe with figures for ‘^years ago” before 1800 A. I), 
given by Zeuner, and also, from the same author, figures in metres 
for sea-levels higher than the present during the three interglacial 
periods and for late Pliocene times. In the third <H.)lumn is the 
history ot! glaciation in the Himalayas of Kaslnnir. Tt is believed 
•that the second glaciation was the most severe. The fourth column 
shows the Pleistocene history of the Potwar Kegion of tlie Punjab, 
where contemporaneously with variations in glaciation and tempera- 
ture in the Himalayas there were variations in rainfall and tempera- 
ture on the lower land. The fifth column, for Pfiper Burma, is in- 
cluded to show the supposed age of the Uni Boulder (.Conglomerate; 
and the sixth shows when the Trinil Beds of Java were deposited, 
the Bone-bed being the source of Fithecanfhropm. The average 
temperature in Java is believed to have been then 6^' to 8^^ Centigrade 


lower than now. 


This table has the appearance of a satisfactory objective eor- 
relation, but unfortunately it is very much subjective, based on 
interpretations of facts that cannot be accepted as final. R. H, 
Eastall (1941) wrote regarding the Pleistocene lee Age (pp. 455 
and 457). ‘‘But as to the details of the (Pleistocene) histoij 
there exists a strange want of unanimity among geologists. It is 
a curious fact that there is more controversy as to what actually 
happened during the latest stages of geological history than in 

any earlier period It is now commonly accepted liy European 

geologists that there were four main stages of maximum extension 

of the ice with intervening periods of much milder climate In 

the present state of the question it is impossible to say anything 
dogmatic on the suhjeetj’ Tlie value of the figures for “years ago” . 
before 1800 A.D. may be gauged from the fact that cue authority 
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HvMiglit that in Icnva^ P'.S.A. the gjeeond interglaeial period (Miiulei- 
JiisH) larfed iar 3(.KV)(){> 

Tile o])]e(d of eompiliBg this table is to see if \ve cam 
r'onneet with it any signs ol changes in sea-level in llalaya. Tlun'c 
is a regrettable ahsence of Tertiary rocks in the Peninsula, Ihougfi 
they are widespread in the xlrchipekgo. If dava l)(\gan to einergi^ 
from the sea in late Pliocene times it is prohaliie lliat the Penin- 
sula was then at most a group of small islainls, now our mountains; 
Init in connection with Pleistocene times It A. Daly (1910, 1915) 
•jiropounded his novel and interesting theory of the gUudal control 
of 'coral-reefs, which is that when the maximum glaciation su|,>er- 
vened the level of the Paeitie was greatly lowered ami that plat- 
• forms were eroded on which corals spread wlien the sea-level 
rose again, and continued grown ng upwards as the water rose 
farther; also that they responded to any liuetnations of level. The 
theory differs from that of Charles Darwin in that it implies 
an ‘\mstatic^^ rise of the sea instead of a sinking of land or sea- 
bottom while sea-level remained constant. 

The Malay Peninsula, East Sumatra, and islands to tlie south, 
lie on what is known as the Sunda Shelf, coverc^d by a shallow sea. 
On this submerged shelf extensions of the existing rivers can he 
traced wliich suggest that it was 0)iee dry land (‘omuading the 
Peninsula, Sumatra, Java and. Borneo with the mainland of Asia. 
The decrease in sea-level required to restore that connection w^ould 
be, according to J. H. F. XTmbgrove (1929) about 100 m. (328 ft.) . 
Moreover, in Province Wellesley, Perak and Selangor the following 
bore lioles have been recorded showing thick alluvium below the 


present sea-level: 




LOCALITY 

DEPTH 

TOP OF BORE 
ABOVE PRESENT 
SEA-LEVEL 

REMARKS 

Prai, 

280 ft. 

about 30 ft. 

Decayed wood 
at 128 ft. 

Eric Estate, 
Bernam River, 

380 ft. 

about ^*50 ft. 

ended in alluvium. 

» 

240 ft. 

about 50 ft. 

ended in alluvium. 

Westelholz Estate, 
Berna'm River, 

346 ft. 

about 50 ft., 
on old beach 

quartzite & 
shale at 445 ft. 

Bagan Datoh, 

275 ft. 

about 50 ft. 

ended in alluvium. 

Dindings, 

over 100 ft. 

not known. 

ended on quartzite. 
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200 ft. 

not known. 

ended m alluvium. 

Lapan Utan , 

220 ft. 

about JO ft. 

ended in alluvium. 

Estate, . 




Selangor, 





As far as I am aware the height of none of these bores alfove 
sea-level has been accurately measured. Tiie figures are ap[>roxi- 
mate. 

Supplementing this eviclence of a lower sea-level in the ])ast 
are ‘h.lrowned^'^ river valleys off Bangka and Siiigkep where tin-ore 
was bei])g worked in 1926 and later beloAV present sea-level. Ik E. 
Divkerson (1911) has described a drowned Pleistocene stream and 
other evidence of lower sea-level during the Ice-Age. 

"We can then feel confident that at the maximum glaciation 
the sea-level was considerably lower than now, probably about 
100 metres, and that ASumatra, the Peniiisiila, Java and Bonieo- 
were eomiected to Idrm ^^^SundalancPk The East Indies consist 
of a stalde portion, i.e. the Siinda Shelf, where no folding of strata 
is in luogrcss now, and an imstable portion lying between the 
Sunda Shelf and the Sahnl Shelf that fringes Australia and Xew 
Guinea, In this unstable ])ortioii folding is now in progress. This 
means that it is improbable that changes in sea-level in the Penin- 
sula have been complicated by earth-movements or are caused by 
earth-movements. 

Before eontinuing it is interesting to note that in a recent 
paper P. C. Spink (1917) says that on PuweiiJiori, a volcanie 
mountain on the ecpiator in East Africa, there is evidence that 
Quarternarv (lleistocene) glaciers descended as low as 6600 ft. 
and that their termijial moraines are now buried in luxuriant 
forests. The highest mountains in the Peninsula are over 7000 ft. 
blit I Iiave not seen any glacial deposits or glaciated rocks on 
them. They should be visible, if they exist, on Gunong Tahaii. 

Whether the maximum glaciation was the first or second in 
the Himalayas is not known with certainty. Movius says that 
the third and fourth were less severe than the earlier ones, there- 
fore tlie lowering of the sea-level w’ould not be so great. If the 
interglacial periods really occurred in the Himalayas as indicated 
in the table there should have been corresponding oscillations of 
sea-level. Assuming that the second glaciation wasHhe maximum, 
producing the fall of 100 metres, then there should have been a 
rise in the second interglacial, other falls for the third interglacial 
period and ])ost-giacial times. So far the only proof of oscillation 
of sea-level in Malaya is afforded by oH sea-beaches inland In 
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Kedah and Perak. In Kedah there is an old beacK with eoral 
.and sliells lying against the limestone hill, (hinong Ueriang, This 
is six miles from the sea. Two are on either side of the Bernam 
Piver in Perak, one being eleven miles inland. Another is on the 
road from Teiok Anson to Bagan Datoh. It eonsists of partly dis- 
.solved marine shells eementetl together ])y ealeareous matter. I 
do not know exaetl\’ how high these old heaeht's are above presioit 
.sea-level, hut it cannot greatly exceed 50 ft. : it may be 
less. Near the east coast are sandy ridges called by i\ialays 
pematang' that may be old beaches. Kewlndd (1830) (juoted 
thiptain Low as having traced the gradxial retirement of the sea 
by successive ridges in Kedah (pp. 51, 52). 1 saw examples of 
the pemaktng on the coast of Pahang but have no notCvS on their 
height above sea-level or the presence of marine organisms. The 
:sheli-beaches on the west coast, however, do indicate a former sea- 
level about 50 ft. higher than the present one, and some miles 
inland. The condition of the shells on the Bagan Datoh road 
isliows that calcareous bodies cannot be expected to survive for long 
in the hot, wet climate, and those at tlunong (Kudang and near the 
Bernam Piver therefore suggest that those heacdies cannot he of 
.great antiquity, probably not older than ^^post glaciaF’ (see table). 
If higher beaches dating back to the second and third interglacial 
})eriods exist it will he difficult to detect them on a(HH)unt of the 
isoluhiiity of calcareous marine organisms such as the tests of radio- 
Jaria. 

In columns 4 and 5 6i the talde a ^ff)oulder'conglomerate’^ in 
the Punjab and the Uru Boulder Conglomerate of North Burma 
are shown as being of Middle Pleistocene age. They are terrestial 
deposits and give no indication directly of sea-level. The Uru 
Boulder Conglomerate is well known because it is worked for 
jadeite. Conglomerates in Lower Burma which H. L, Chhibber 
(1943, chapters xxv, xxvi) thinks are late Tertiary or Pleistocene; 
boulder-beds at Batu Arang in Selangor and Gopeng in Perak; 
.also high level alluvium on Singapore Island may ])rove on further 
investigation to be contemporaneous and to belong to the second 
.glaciation. 

That concludes the best evidence for changes in sea -level 
in Malaya. There is much supposition about it and the result 
only amomits to a decrease of about 328 ft. in the maximum glacia- 
tion and an increase of about 50 ft. in post glacial times, both 
relative to the present sea-level. The physieal geograithy of the 
•country as we know it today, however, gives another* line of 
approach. 

A striking feature of the Peninsula is the way mountain -ranges, 
the two highest exceeding^ 7000 ft., rise abruptly from comparatively 
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low ground. For instance Eaiib township is only about 460 ft. 
above seadevel though far inland, while on either side are Gunong 
Flu Seniangko, 4596 ft., and Gunong Benom, 6916 ft. In many 
parts of the country isolated mountains and hills rise from very low 
land, for instance Ivedah Peak, Mt. Ophir and the hill at Jugra, 
.Selangor. This subject was discussed at length in 1931 (J.B.S., 
])]). 12-13 and 117-123). Fnfortunately my argument at that 
time has heeii eoiisiderahiy upset by one of the comedies in scientific 
work that occasionally enliven it. Before I retired in 1931 I 
found in volcanic ash on the Tanjong Perak Estate, Kuala! Plus, 
Perak, numerous microscopic bodies of doubtful nature with fresli- 
water diatoms and some imdoubted sponge-spicules. The doubtful 
])odies were submitted to nn authority in London whom I will 
liere call He pronounced them to be marine sponge-spicules. 

This encouraged me to assume that once an arm of the sea extended 
up the Perak Kiver Yalley as far as Kuala Plus, xlfter I had 
Tetired, however, the specimens were submitted to another authority 
in London, ‘^‘B% who said there were no sponge-spicules in them, 
marine or freshwater, and persuaded A to agree with him. When 
I was able to do so I spent much of my time working on the 
specimens myself and published the results (1943). I convinced 
B that sponge-spicules were present. I thought them freshwater 
spicules, but A thought them marine. The story of this comedy 
<'an be read in the paper quoted; but my opinion now, after sfill 
further work, is that there is no evidence of marine organisms 
in this volcanic ash, which came from the Toba volcano in Korth 
•Sumatra (E. W. van Memmelen, 1939) ; therefore the bodies pre- 
served in it are not evidence of a former sea-level about 150 ft. 
higher than now. I would add that my study of the literature 
‘Of sponges, greatly aided by the Linnaean Society, convinced me 
that we have much to learn about freshwater sponges in Malaya 
.and other tropical countries. 

The Kledang Eange is familiar to the inhabitants of Kinta. 
'To the south it falls gently into low-lying land: to the north 
it ends more abruptly against a gap through which the railway 
runs. Salak Xorth Station is 191 ft. a])Ove sea-level, and two' and 
a half miles to the south is Gunong Sayong, 2603 ft. On the west 
•of the Kledang Eange is the Perak Eiver Yalley. On the east 
is a low watershed between the Plus and Kiiita tributaries, about 
280 ft. a])ove sea-level. Farther to the east is the Main Eange 
.and many limestone hills with precipitous cliffs flanking it. It 
is not difficult to imagine that the Kledang Eange was once an 
island like Pulau Pangkor. A rise of 300 ft. would make it one. 
Again, it is easy to imagine that the hills in the Dindings (Bukit 
Sigari, 1616 ft.) were once an island with sea extending from the 
Bruas Eiver to Sitiawan; but proof of these things is another 
matter. It may be established sometime by careful search in 
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surlace depouits for silieeoiis maiine org^^ Tii Kiiita, how- 

ever, there is a noteworthy feature that niust he nientioiied Innw 
Anyone motoring along the road between Ipoli and (ropeng will 
vsee that the linu'stone (ditfs are in planes snored by nuiuerons 
horizontal grooves. It is an attractive hy|>(>thnsis that ihes(‘ were 
nut by the sea long ago at various levels, hut th<\v might equally 
well 1)0 tlu‘ result of solutioji by ininiiing fresli water or stagnant 
swamp-water (see (Geology of Alalaya, p. 12;»). (hntieal study may 
reveal the sigiiifinaiu'e of these grooves, but at present their marine 
origin seems to be entirely negatived by the absenne of similar 
grooves in the limestone nliffs of the Langkawi Islands. In the 
great harbour of that group I rnmemher one islet that is strongly 
undercut l)y the sea at its present lovel, but shows no signs of 
higher grooves. 

The Langkawi Islands and the adjaeent mainland of Perlis,. 
only fourteen .miles distant, afford a good study in ]>hysit*al geo- 
graphy. In Perlis the railway rises gently to a low Avatershed at 
Padang Besar, between Perlis ami Siamese territory, only 3(35 ft. 
above sea-level, Avith hill-ranges on. either side. On the Ioav lami 
in Perlis isolated limestone hills Avith precipitous cliffs rise Avitli 
astonishing abruptness, ('Iui|)ing and Jerneli being the most cou- 
spicuons. Tlie resemblance of these limestone hills to the lime- 
stone islands of the LangkaAvj group strongly suggests that the 
former Avere once also islands in the sea* I feel conviiu^ed that 
they Avere and that once the sea stretched from the LangkaAvis to' 
the Ohina Sea; hut as proof marine organisms are wanted and. 
may, I hope, yet be foumL It must also bo remembered that 
eveji if these Perlis limestone hills Avere once islands, it by no 
means follows that all the limestone hills Avith precipitous ciilTs 
ill Malaya were also islands. 

It cannot be, said that the evidence for changes in sea-level 
as set out in this y>a})er is iinpressiAa> hut it is not negligible. 
port from zoological and botanical information, and from folk- 
lore, Avill be Aveleome. 
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Evidence for Recent Emergence of the Land 
in East Pahang 

by F. H. Fitch, A.R.C.S., B. Sc., Assoc. Inst M.M. 

Geologist, Geological Survey, Fetleration of Malaya. 

(Received, August JQ48) 

The writer has ])een asked to enlarge "upon Mr. Rcrivenor^'s 
istatement that there is evidence for recent emergence of the land 
on the East Coast of Malaya. (Emergence of the land does not 
necessarily imply actual rise of the land — it may equally well be 
due to a fall in sea level.) Evidence obtained in the course of a 
.geological investigation of ])art of the State of Pahang, near 
Xuantan, takes the following forms: . 

a. Eaised beaches south of Chukai, Trengganu. 

b. High level alluvium west of Kuantan, Pahang. 

c. Caves in limestone hills northwest of Kuantan. 

d. Eiver terraces near Kuantan. 

e. Kapids on Sungei Karang, six miles north of Kuantan. 
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Plate 3 




Aerial photograph showing raised beaches south o£ Kemaman on the east coast of 
Malaya. Note the deflection of waves by the headland, Tanjong Geliga, leading to the 
formation of curved beaches and the presence of shoals where the headland is affording 
protection from sea currents from the north. A long sand spit is forming at the mouth 
of Sungei Chendar, west of Tanjong Geliga. Meanderings of Sungei Chendar have cut 
away parts of some of the older raised beaches west of the white line which is the East 
Coast Road. Trees are abundant in the swampy lagoonal areas between the raised beaches, 
while the latter bear only a few trees. The large river in the north-west corner of 
the photograph is Sungei Kemaman. (Royal Air Force Official: Crown Copy-right reserved). 

This photograph covers approximately the area marked by a black line tow^ards the 
top right-hand corner of the map on the opposite page. 
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Raised Beaches 

A very striking series of raised beaches occurs in tlie alluvial 
flats soutli of (Miiikai, Trengganu (See Fig, 1). These beaches 
are vsandy ridges largely covered Mth diaraeteristic, coarse, sea- 
side grasses; Avhere they are wooded, tlxey cmtj femhusu (Fagraea. 
fragrans), g(Vam (Melaleuca leucodeiulron), (Melastoina 

mala bath ricum, kvm unting (lihodamyrtus tomeiitosa), and cashew 
nut (Aaiacardium occidentale). Between the beaches are areas of 
swamp, with clay soil containing fine sand unlike the coarse golden 
and white sand of the beaches, and earrjdng practically a mono- 
stand of gelam. The latter tree can grow to any height from a low 
hush to a tree 80 feet high, has a straggly canopy of thin grey- 
green, tapered leaves, and a white papery bark which readily peels. 
When crushed, the leaves exude an essential oil smelling of 
Eucalyptus. It is probably the acids derived from the decomposi- 
tion of the roots and timber of this tree which eontaminate the 
water of these swamps and render them Unsuitable for padi culti- 
vation until they have been cleared and drained for a considerable 
time.^ 

There are two main series of beaches; the older series follows 
the line of Bukit Palas and Bukit Pak Gedik, one to four miles 
inland (See Fig. 1) ; the younger series, on which the coast road 
has been built, is situated between the present coast and two and 
a half miles inland. 

The older beaches aggregate more than half a mile in width 
in places, and are continuous from Bukit Kning in the north to 
Bukit Pengorok in the south, except for breaks through which 
Sungei Cliendar and Simgei Cherating flow and a wider break at 
the word 'TA4HAXG^^ in Fig. 1. This wider break probably repre- 
sents an old course of Simgei Cherating; it is almost o])posite Kuala 
Sungei Ular, a river mouth which is dispro])ortionately large for 
the volume of water which now flows from it. The Malays at 
Kampong Sungei Elar say that water flows into the sea from this 
kuala for only a day or two after exceptionally heavy rain, 
and yet the river mouth is similar in size to that of Sungei Cherating. 

South of Cherating, the younger series of beaches form one 
sandy ridge, three quarters of a mile wide in places, following the 
present coast-line; north of Cherating, it is represented by a series 
of narrow, parallel ridges, separately by swamp (see Plate 3). 

2 Agronomic data derived from Part III (S- G. Willimott) in “Report on a Visit 
to the East Coast of Malaya’. November 2947, (No. 12 in DA-R 5/47/14, Kuala. 
Lumpur, unpublished) by Mr. R. G. H. Wilshaw and Dr. S. G. Willimott. 
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We may iiow coiisidcr the various stages in the developinent 
ot tliis topograplw^^ 

L 

The sea wasla^l against the foot of the (inartzite ridge 
(Sec Fig. 1.) and there were ninneroiis M olf the. t^oast, 
ineliidiiig Bnkit Palas, Bnkit Pak (jedik, Pndxit P)era|)it, Wukit 
Hul(di, iUikit Pak Siah, .Bnkit (ieliga, Bnkit (heratiiig, and 
■Pnlan ITar. The water olf this coast was shallow; under the 
iaitiuence of tlic waves, tlie sand of the sea was drifted land- 
wards )>nt, some divstanee iToin the shore, 1 1 waves began to 
lose their energy l)y drag on the bottom and sand was deposited 
to form an otf-sliore bar. This Inir was built up until it was 
swept by breakers whi(h transferred the sand from the seaward 
to tlie landward side, causing a migration of the bar towards 
the land. This continued until the Imr readied. 
Bnkit Kuing, Bnkit Pak Gedik, and Bnkit Palas, to which 
it became tied. By beach drifting, sand was built up on this 
line to form an ordinary beach, the top of which was at the 
lieight reached by storm waves. Since the sea was shallow, the 
waves were })rol)a])ly not very large and it ;is assumed, for 
the ])nrposes of this paper, that the beach was built up to 
a heiglit of only four or five feet above mean sea level. Be- 
liind this liarrier lieadi was a shallow lagoon whitdi was 
]>artially filled by sediment brought down by rivers from the 
land, to form Paya Sungei IJlar. 

At the end of Stage I., the land rose about 20 feet, or the 
sea level fell the same amount. The barrier beacli formed during 
Stage I., was raised above the influence of tlie waves and now 
forms the older series of raised beaches on the line of Bnkit Palas 
and Bukit Pak Gedik. 

Stage II . 

The processes visualised above were repeated and a new 
off-shore bar was formed. This migrated landwards 
until it reached Bukit Geliga and Bukit Cherating. It was 
broken by these islands and began to sweep past them in broad 
curves which would later have rejoined ]>ehiiul them, 
as the bar of Stage I., must have done. The disturbing 
influence of the islands on the waves and sea currents caused 
the main oflf-shore bar to be broken xip into a series of narrow 
parallel bars ^between Bukit Geliga and Bukit Cherating. 
While the landward advance of the bars w^as held up by the 
islands, beaches were formed on them as in Stage I., and en- 
trapped lagoons which were partially filled with sediment from 
the land (see Plate 3). 
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Sungei Cdierating prolmbly reached the sea at what is 
BOW Kiiala Siingei Liar. 


At the end of Stage II., the land emerged another ten feet 
or so relative to the sea and the new beaches were raised above tlie 
influence of the waves. 


During Stage IT., the waves were beating against the foot 
of Bukit Cheratiiig, leading by imdercutting to the formation of 
elifi's as much as 100 feet high. At the foot of these cliffs were 
caves cut by the waves, but these caves are now^ about 10 feet 
above sea level, due to the second emergence. 


Stage IIL 

This stage extends to the present day. The beaelies of 
Stage I., were built Up to four or five feet above sea level but 
have since been subjected to rises of twenty and ten feet, so 
that the tops of them are now about 35 feet above the sea. 
The beaelies of Stage II., have been raised about ten feet and 
are now about 14 feet above sea level. New beaches are form- 
ing only where the headlands of Tan jong Geliga and Tanj 
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Cberatiii^ ])rovi(le shelter from tlie sea eurroiits from the 
north. (A similar process vprobahly gave rise to the sand- 
bank west ot Bnkit Palas during Stage 1.) ^ew olf-sliore 
liars are forming, one of which extends south from Tanjong 
Mat Amin amf co fines the waters of Sunu'ei Keinaniaii, 
another is already tied to the island of Fulau Flar. 

It was ])robahly the second, emergence whieli eaiised 
Sungei Cdierating to dninge its course to tliat which it follows 
at the present day. 

High Level Alluvium 

An area nine miles from the coast, near Xnantan, was almost 
flat even before it was more perfectly levelled in the course of 
construction of Kuantan Aerodrome (See Fig. 2.) ; the soil varies 
from fine to coarse sand with water-worn fragments of vein 
-quartz. It is an area of coastal alluvium whicli was laid down 
almost at sea level but is now more than 50 feet above the sea. It 
fherefore appears to indicate an even earlier stage of emergence 
of the land than the two deduced from the beaches south of Cluikai. 

Caves in Limestone Hills 

In various parts of Malaya, eaves in limestone hills have been 
carefully studied and attributed to a variety of causes, including 
undercutting by tlie waves of the sea and solution by tlie stagnant 
water of swamps. The caves in . the limestone hill of Bukit 
Tenggek, northwest of Kuantan (Hee Fig. 2,), were caused by 
ineehanical erosion and solution by the flowing water of a river 
impinging on the almost vertical siide of the hill. They are semi- 
oval in plan, as much as 100 yards Jong and 30 yards deep; in 
section they are like a very tall letter IT lying on its side, the 
height of the caves being about ten feet. Both in plan and in 
section, the walls are so smoothly curved that there can l)e no doubt 
that mechanical erosion played a large part in the formation of the 
caves; solution by stagnant water would produce irregular curves 
due to variations in chemical composition, grain size, striietnre 
and texture of the limestone. 

There are at least two such eaves in Bukit Tenggek. One is 
partially filled with alluvium and is at the level of the surrounding 
alluvial flats; it has simply been left dry by a change in the course 
of the river which cut it. The other is about 30 feet above the 
surrounding flats and must have been cut during Stage I. of the 
formation of raised beaches south of Chukai. 

, Similar eaves at different levels occur also in Bukit Sagu, 
another limestone hill south of Bukit Tenggek '(See Fig. 2.). 

r':;:'":' - \Yol XXII/Pt. I, 
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Sucli caves form perfect f^roek shelters’^ which are used even today 
by travellers on foot between Kuala Eenian and Sungei Keinamaii ; 
fhey sliGiild prove fruitful sites for archaeological investigation, 
.especially as the discovery of artefacts of the Cave Culture (Hoa- 
binhian) a few miles away shows that^^^^fe^ area was po])nlated in 
ancient times. Such an investigation, coupled with accurate mea- 
snrement of the heights of the caves above the surrounding allu- 
vium, might 3deld important data regarding the dates of the land 
emergences described above. 

River Terraces ; ' 

The emergence of a land mass leads to tlie rejuvenation of 
the more sluggish parts of the rivers and causes them to cut down 
into their flood plains. Eemnants of old flood plans are left as 
"terraces such as may be seen in many places on Sungei Belat, near 
<3-ambang (See Fig. 2.), and other rivers near Kuantan. 

In railway cuttings beside Sungei Kenau, at Jeram Batang, 
Sungei Lembing (See Fig. 2), a pebble bed is exposed which, 
although now well a})Ove river level, must have been laid down by 
Sungei Kenau. This again might well repay archaeological inves- 
tigation for some of tlie more dural)le articles accidentally dropped 
in the river by meml)ers of an ancient eivilsation. 

Sungei Ayer Jerneh, for a quarter of a mile above it con- 
fluence with Sungei Beserah (See Fig. 2.), flows between almost 
vertical banks of alluvium about 20 feet high, and is already build- 
ing a new narrow flood plain at the lower level. 

Rapids on* Sungei Karang 

Eejuvenation of a river causes it to cut hack from its mouth; 
this leads to a gradual lowering of the river profile which remains 
smooth unless a band of hard rock or some other obstacle inter- 
feres. Sungei Karang (See Fig. 2.), near Beserah, the 

remnant of an old flood plain may he seen xipstream. This is suc- 
ceeded downstream by steep rapids over basalt bedrock, where 
the cutting back of the river has been halted. Farther down, the 
liver is building a flood plain at the new lower level. 

Isostasy 

The sedimentary rocks which now form part of the land mass 
of Malaya were deposited below the sea in Carboniferous, Permian 
and Triassic times. When the great mass of tin-bearing granite 
was being intruded, these rocks were arched *up, pro]>ably in Creta- 
ceous times, and emerged from the sea as a new land mass. This 
was subjected to weathering and erosion by meteoric waters, the 
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])r(Hlii(‘ts of ero^ioH being carried down by the rivei\< to the sea. 
This proct^ss, ^vbicli is still continuing, reduces the wtdght of rook 
in the land mass and iiuTcases that of the areas ladow the sea. 
Tills causes a teiulency for the land mass to rise and the area ludow 
the sea to be de]>rossed; it is proliably tht‘ spasmodii' nditd' of this 
tendeiuT which has caused the emergences descadbed above: that 
is, tiuyv are due to an effort on the part of the area to attain 
isostatic equilibrium. 

Conclusion 

There is evidence, in the form of raised lH.nu*lu‘S, caves at 
different levels in limestone hills, river terraces, and rapids on 
Sungei Jvarang, for two recent eniergeiuns of the land, from the 
sea ill the Kuantan. district of Malaya. The first of these amounted 
to about 20 feet and the second to about ten feet. High level 
alluviiuii at Kuantan Aerodrome suggests that tluu’e may have- 
been an even earlier emergence of about 20 feet. 

The age of these land emergences might he detcamiined by 
archaeological and geological investigation of tiie caves in tlie- 
limestone hills and the pebble bed terrace near ISungid Lcmlung. 
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Singing Pre-History 

Tom Habeisson 

(Curator Sarawak Museum & Goverumeut Ethnologist) 
(Received, September 1948) 

Arclideaeoii Perham (1) and a few others have recorded some 
Sea Dayak (Iban) songs telling the legendary doings of Singa- 
long Burong, Klieng and their a-ssoeiated demi>god heroes. But 
in genera], the recorded material of this type of song is fragmen- 
tary in the extreme, and unfortunately even Perham publishes the 
material "^'curtailed in length ; but to give it in e.rfenso would weary 
the reader’^ — and lie goes on to apologise for Dayak prolixities and 
multiple images, the very things we most need to record and study 
and which, alas, he has elided. The situation is now not likely to 
be very much improved, for as long ago as 1896 it was said that 

the largest tribes, there are never more than two or three of 

the eiders who have any acquaintance with history (2). Among 

the Sea Dayaks and other sub-coastal peo])le of Borneo, a large 
part of folk-lore and mythology was, however, recounted in prose, 
and of this rather more is on record. 

For oilier peoples in Borneo we thus liave few records of 

olden ^"^stories^^ told in st3dised song form, though there are, of 

course, a few songs, such as Wooley’s vivid translation of a 
British North Borneo ^‘Muruf^ (Tagal?) liead song. (3) For 
most of Borneo we have no recorded songs of ai\y description. 
For instance, Hose & McDoiigail, in their two big volumes (4), 
refer only to ^‘^Songs, Boating^^ (one reference). 

Further study may do much to revise the situation. Mean- 
while, during visits to the Kelabit Plateau in North Central 
Borneo in 1945-48, some study was made of this subject. The 
Kelabits (until 1945 all illiterate) were for a long time the 
least known resident people of Borneo; they inhabit the extreme 
lieadwaters of the Baram, Tutoh, Limhang, Kerayan, Mentarang 
and Bahau Rivers in Sarawak and Dutch Borneo, and are closely 
linked to the Muruts, (5, 6). It took some time to realise that 
])ractieally all Kelabit folk-lore and history is sung, and that a 
large part of their prolific song culture is directly folk-lore and 
history. This was partly because the idea was somewhat alien 
to one^s own culture system; partly because of initial language 
difficulties; and largely because until the stranger is fully accepted 
as part of the landscape, the Kelabits tend to sing "dighter^^ and 
more ^^topieal” vsongs, largely improvised and often flattering the 
guest, and only after months do they reveal their own ways com- 

Royal Asiatic Society. 
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])letely. Tt may \fe]| te, that this^ type of h 

liiore eommoa elsewhere than lias been previously suspe(‘te(l. Ap- 
]>arently, however, this way of recalling past Iiistory ami pre-lustory 
in long soi\gs is, in general, uneonunon. In a comprelumsive and 
valuable survey of folk-lore research, Br. E* J. Lindgren ( T) iuake& 
no relevant reference. 


Topical singing is done on separate rylhnis ami times from the 
pre-history story-song. These latter are of two main typ(\s, all 
dealing with persons and events said to liave happened very long- 
ago and with no traditional link to now. 

1. Sorclardai. Simg by male only, no chorus and not liy 

women. High pitch. Irregular inti'rvals. Definitely 
^‘’song” but with use of speech styles and intervals to 
a large extent. 

2, Adi\ Sung by a single nian or woman, tiie end of 

each line taken up by a chorus. 


Both these are traditional, and none have been newly made 
within Kehiliit memory or history. They are closely related to a 
third type, Sordariry which is normally sung by a man solo, at 
intervals within the only type of spoken folk-tale, the Seknno. 
Some of the longest and most important stories are told as l^ehina 
with Sardarir periods; one of the versions on culture hero Tokid 
Rini took seven days to record (in writing). Some Sehmo do 
not have song periods within them, and these are mainly fairy 
stories and fables, often of strongly Malayoid colouring, and paral- 
leled by Sea Dayak Ensera — the sung Dayak tales are called 
Kami, and show some close parallels with tiie Tokid Rini (Kelabit) 



cycle. Adi* and Sordardai have not yet been exactly paralleled 
elsewhere. 

Many of the ^TopicaF^ types of song are also near ordinary 
^Tolk songs^^ and are by way of processing contemporary life info 
history. Popular themes are preserved and become folk music. in 
the American negro sense. Thus a whole recent series, with nume- 
rous variants, tells of the arrival of British parachutists in 1945, 
and subsequent guerilla war with the Japanese. As well as those 
made and learned “at that time, others are constantly being im- 
provised on the same theme and if ^^uccessfuF^ adopted. Thus 
as late as December 1947, Penghulu Lawai, B.E.M., Chief of the 
northern Kelabits, sang me a new and impromptu flatter-song 
starting : 

; You take them — 

'i-y ypu: bring" war to 'the Japs— 

"yy^yqn say lets .play help us 

riv Muhpm JBranen [Vol XXII, Pi L 
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We of the upriver, we 

We do not yet know 
.W^"e^hear^ news .'before, Isay, 

Blit before that you fight. 

And so on, for a couple of Imndred lines, developing into bow 
Kelabits and whites fought side b.y side, on until ‘^Snctory’^ etc. etc. 

The detailed consideration of all types of Ivelahit song must 
await the full working out of the research material, which lias been 
augmented in the later stages by much assistance from, Mr. F. 
Manis, a Malay who spent many years in the interior as a Dutch 
Government teacher, and then Administrative officer. Gramoplioiie 
records are also being made with the generous co-operation of Mr, 
W. G. Tait, Postmaster General, Sarawak. In nearly ail eases 
tlie original full Kelabit text has been recorded in writing — and 
this has sometimes involved many days of labour on a single song. 

The present preliminary paper is intended to draw attention 
to the matter in general, with a view to enconraging parallel stndy 
elsewhere in tlie area. The single song below is not esp03ially 
'^‘representative’’, and is more limited in character than most. It 
serves, however, to illustrate the sort of thing we are dealing with. 
It is shorter than most and simpler. Some are extremely com- 
plicated, with elaborate '^d)attles with the gods”, floods and erup- 
tions, incests and adulteries, arguments and insults, patricide and 
orgy. Between them, Sordardai and Adi' coiitaiu a fairly 
complete pattern of the whole of Kelabit code of life and outlook. 
Although this has been powerfully modified of late years (e.g.'by 
cessation of head-hunting) the social and psychological background 
remains substantially the same. For instance, a detailed study of 
relationship (kinship) terms in these songs, as compared with daily 
current usage, shows many parallels and only a few differences. 
But there are numbers of archaic or unused words in such songs, 
and unintelligible phrases are not infrequent, 

Sordardas of Balaog Lipang. 

The following song is one of the Sordardai group, as sung by 
Penghulu Lawai, oue of the older Kelabits and a persistent singer. 
He is liable to break into song at almost any hour of the day or 
night, wherever he is, sober or drunk — ^lie is not infrequently drunk 
on rice beer! He once remarked to me — ^‘When I am alone in 
the jungle I always sing this; then I feel lirave.” The “iiero”^ 
Balang Lipang, is one of several roughly corresponding to Kiieng - 
in Sea Dayak; some other Kelabit culture heroes are Opai Simaring 
(supposed to be ^The first man” and a great maker of stone monu- 
ments (8) ), Sial Apoi (a sort of volcano), Tokid Eini (the 
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southern Kokbit equivalent ol\ aiul^ Apn Akdini 

(siiper-kiiler). Balang Lipang is the least 'kxeiting'^ of these 
ligures, geiiercilly appearing as a pure aiul simple luaukluinteig. 
though one wlio likes an oecasionai open fa rather than the 
continuous siieak--and-run tactics of everyday head hunting. 

This versiou was one of the first collected word for wonl 
(21). XI, i. :.n)4'T), and thus lacks the polisa later attained, by expe- 
rience. It will serve well, nevertheless, for the present pur- 
pose as indicated above. 

The translation sticks as closely as possil.de to the exact sense 
of the original, but 1 have avoided the ])seinlo-realisni of trying to 
put English into Kelabit grammar — a vstriictural impossibility, and 
also producing a stilted eifect, confusing the overall seiism The 
student will later have full opportunity to compare English texts 
with both Kelabit and Malay versions, and to consider the many 
special terms and senses in Kelabit talk and song. 

The numbered lines enable reference to the notes, corres- 
pondingly numbered, after the main text. Tliese notes are an 
essential part of the whole picture for those unacquaintevl with 
lvelal.)it life. 

The land of Balang Lipang is Long Marong Akau Dalan. 
Balang JJpang sits on the rock and works there—’ 
lie makes a sword-handle there — 

He carves a pattern on the bone of the handle — 

He prepares white hair for it, and a slieath — 

The instraments of war 
When he has finished 

For a long time he sits on top of the rock — 

He thinks — ‘AVhy am I so long here, and no-one has called 
me in to eaV’ 

10 . He sits there a long time, then Iiears someone moving along 
the house. 

The person comes to the end of the house 
It is Biirong Siwaiig, who sees liis son there, and that he lias 
work there. 

He goes forward to call in his child to eat — 

He comes to the door and sees his son on to[) of the rock 
lie has done much work. 

He sees liis fine son, shining so white, like the moon, his eyes 
like liglits, in his ears leopard’s teeth, his earrings hue 

Indeed he is fine-looking, his face so red, 

Burong Siwaiig is happy to see him: 

one under the clouds has a son like mine” 
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‘'M do not He, my son Balang Lipang is the best, I am de- 
lighted witli him’V he sa 3 ^s 

20* Then Biirong Si wang calls ont: 

do yon sit there so long, son ? 

We ill the village, we have eaten 
I long awaited you did not come 
iSTow I come to call 3 ’ou. 

'The rice is cold and the meal is cold- — 

Why are you so long? 

Your mother has \"Our rice ready 
Yet you do not come 

So now I summon you; jmu should come now 

30i "^-Tou call me to eat, fatlier 
Yow I know. 

I have been long here because I have much work — 

I have made a sword 
And a sword-handle 
For my own use. 

Xow if you call me to eat. 

Oh, of course, I will follow you — 

For I have done my work.-’h^^ ^^ 

Then Biirong Siwajig says: 

40- called rny son and then returned to my verandah 
I sat there quiet a long time.” 

Balang Lipang got up otf the rock and took his sword and 
Other things and went up into the house. 

He came to liis verandah and put away his sword, his sheath, 
his sword-head — he put them safely away. 

When he liad put these away he went through into tlie room. 
Up stands the wife of Burong Siwaiig and fetches a mat and 
tells him to sit— 

She gives him rice and vegetable and a plate of (mixed) rice — 
She gives him fish and pig, 

Then says Oou must eat— 

SO. \Ye have already eaten” 

Balang Lipang asks— -^*^^Why do you not eat with me, all 
together ? 

'^Oh, we have already eaten”, says Sina Burong Siwang. 

He takes his rice, one package 
He eats it, and he eats another — 

He takes a little from each 2 )late. 

He tlirows away the leaf. 

He gets up and goes out to the verandah: 

‘^hSit here, Balang Lipang , 

Next to me — Burong Siwang” 
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60. Says Buroiig Siwang to his son. 

"'Good, Balaiig Lipang, I have uot you for a long 

■ time—' ■■ 

Good that you sit with me 

My sou Baiaiig Lipaug— I want to talk witli you a little. 
Bor a while past tlie men have been making the riee-eleariugs. 
]l; you take the dogs out into the jungle 
Beware wlien you go into the jungle — 

Bor many from other villages seek revenge upon me— it you 
go into the jungle you must always look out. 

If you go anywhere, wherever you go, beware. 

Many people want reveiige for my killing. 


70 . Bor before I killed many from other villagers — I do not lie.^^ 
Then says Baking Lipang to Burong Biwang "‘.How is tliat,. 

Father — do people now want to light you?” 

^'There is one who wants to light very mueh”, says Burong 
Hiwang, "^Tokiul Ihlaii Fanit Tutuh Long ilidang — ” 

^‘.Ee is the hardest one of them all”, says Burong Siwaiig. 
Says Balaiig Lipang: ‘‘Where then is his village, my father 
sliould tell me his village.” 

■ Burong Siwang replies: “Baiang Lipang, if you ask me his 



village, maybe you want to go there. Do not go! He is 
a fearful lighter, no one eau stand up to him. Ilis vil- 
lage is very far. Do not go!” 

Then Baiang Lipang says: “Truly he will fight — hut I 
only want to try him. Truly my father forbids me— but 
I only want to go and see/^ 

Then Burong Siwang says: “If you want to go, child Baiang 
Lipang, I do not want you to go. 1 have tried hiin, and 
I was defeated — so 1 do not want you to go, I fear you 
will be killed.” 

“Truly he may light boldly, father. I only wish to try him a 
little bit”, says Baiang Lipang. “.If i am beaten, father,, 
it cannot be helped.” Baiang Lipang gets up from be- 
side Burong Siwang, and fetciies his clothes. 

He takes down the skin of a leopard — 

He fetches all his things, he gets his war hat. 

Having gathered all his belongings, he gets his shield — 

He tafes his spear — 

He goes along to the house to the end — 

He comes to the end platform and goes down — 

He goes along the level place by the house to tlie foot of 
the hill— 

He starts to climb up the hill — he goes into the jungle 
He enters the jungle and he coughs — he says to the omen 
birds 

“I want to talk to., you umeuB ! , ' , ■ 
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I wish to go now, for I hear news of Tokiicl r’dan, who wants- 
to fight — I want to tr}^ him, and you slioukl help me, 

90. If I am to defeat Tokucl Eiidan and collect his head, you 
should fly across my path— cross to the right/’ 

Balang Lipang sits down by path to await the omen bird’s calL 
He awaits the sound for a long time, he hears a call to the 
left — and it quickly crosses the track to the right, 

‘^^Ah, you have crossed my path”, says Balang Lipang, ^^yoii 
have given me good hope for life and protected me 
from death— 

You have crossed to the right; if I am to get the head of 
Tokud Eudan and to bring it back to this village, it is 
good you should show me b}- crossing again, to the left — 
if I am to get it and not to die ” 

Yow for a long time he waited, until there was a call to the 
'right, and straight away back the bird flew to the left* 
After the omen bird had crossed, he quickly rose and started 
on his journey. 

He went quickly, he went up the hill — and the hill shook 
and trembled with the beat of his feet. 

He went on, up a great mountain, until he reached halfway 
Balang Lipang followed the mountain and a big tree fell from 
beneath his feet on the path — the tree fell as if while 
making a rice clearing, as if cut with an axe. 

100 . For a long time he travelled, until he arrived at the rice- 
clearing of Tokud Udan. 

Balang Lipang arrived there and saw his village, and looked 
at it. 

Balang Lipang looked at the village and it was good; the- 
reof was of iron and the walls of iron, the planks and 
posts (all) of iron 

He starts to descend the hill, and sharpens his sword on a 
stone, making it truly sharp. His spear too (he sharpens 
like that) 

When he had cleaned his sword and his spear he went on down 
the hill 

Balang Li]>aiig goes on down hill and follows on a wide by- 
track made by Tokud XJdan — the wood track he had made 
He arrives at the fence of Tokud Udaii, and he starts to 
go up into the house 

He climbs the fence and comes up onto the platform and 
goes into the house 

He pull oil his sword and cuts the young men of Tokud 
. Ildan 

Like fruit, as the fruit of the durian falls when ripe, thus 
the heads fail. 
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110- TTo (lea rod out all the men in the liorij?e—soine were dead, 
sonu‘ ran away, some sat erying, j^onie calling out ‘"Who 
conies and cuts xis up? Who is it? We do not know? 
\Mio cuts pt^ople at the other end of llie house?’' 

Toknd rdaii sees a uum cutting people in his villages a man 
ot splendid body, of white skin, his face hrilliant rod. 

Tokiid IJdaii says: ‘’^Who is that who cuts (our) village 
peojde? lie of tile body white as day, his facy so red, 
Prohaldy he is a good man ! 1 do not know him— what 

is iris name?’^ 

Toknd (Man comes near Balaiig Lipang saying: '"‘What is 
your name? 1 do not know you. Why do you kill 
])eople in this yilhige?. \V hat your iianie?^'’ 

Balang Jdjiang replies: '^Why should you ask me nnj name 
tirst? Tins is not my y ill age. I am a stranger.. You 
ishould tell me your name iirstd^ 

^‘True, you do not know my name. It is Toknd Fdan Panit 
Tutup Long Midang Long Marong Akan Dalam. That 
is my name; what is yours ?^^ 

"‘True you do not know me — my name is Balang Lipang son 
of Hiirojig Siwang, that is nur’k says Balang Lipang. 

Ha vs Tokud t Jdan— "‘'Ah 3 ^es, there has been news of you 
lieiore, that Balang Lipang^ was a good man, hut I had 
not met you liefore and now 1 do. You certainly seem 
very good.’' 

Tokud lldan goes on— "Why does Balang Lipang come here 
and kill ]KH)})le in, my village. Who do you revenge by 
killing my young men — what is idea?” 

"‘Well — 1 do not wish revenge on you. But my fatlier says 
you are a very good man, and I want to try you. Tlie 
tales about you are many, fliat is why J want to try you.” 

120 . "‘Oh, if Balang Lipang wants to challenge me, T will try. 

Xot that 1 am good”, says Tokud Udan, “hut 1 will try. 
For if I did not agree maybe 1 should be ashamed. I 
will try you.” 

Tokud Udan fetches his waist clotlu He gets his figliting 
things, his shield, his war liat 

When he has got all his war outfit, his sword, his hat, Balang 
Lipang looks at Inm, and sees his body is white and 
sj)leiulid like da}^ and his face is s})lendid, it is red. 

Then Balang Lipang says: “Tokud Udan, you have got all 
your war things. I want to try you now. Don’t fail 
to be ready. Watch out, ^-ou! I wish to warn you. 
Otherwise you may say I took you by surprise; So I 
speak and tell ^ you truly to be ready. 

And Tokud Udan replies: “Eight— you start. I am ready 
*, . . ^ for you.” ’ , ' ■ . 
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Then Balang Lipang pnlls oiit his s^^ord from its sheath, and 
goes forward to cut at him. His sword is very fine,, 
with carYing and patterns of blade, and of handle too. 

Tokud Udau has his shield and he is ready — the shield is of 
stone, and he holds it before him on guard. 

Balang Lipang cuts at him and strikes the shield of Tokud 
IJ dan . Tokud JJ dan's shield is cut through ])y Balang 
Lipang^s parang and Balang Lipang reaches his body, 

^ ^ b^^^ his sword breaks— for Tokud Udaids body 

is hard as iron. 

Says Balang Lipang: f^Oh, sad indeed am L for my line 
sword is now broken Men said that Tokud TTdan was a 
great warrior and now I do know, for alas, my sword is 
broken.^^ 

How says Tokud Udanr h^You watch out now, Balang 
Lipumg, for now; maybe Pll come ])ack at you, since you 
have cut at me. Watch out I If I do not warn roii, you 
may perhaps say I took you by surprise. Donh fail to be 
on the alert P 

130 . f^Good, Carry on’V says hBalang Lipang, am ready for 
voP — and he stood up at full heis^ht, waiting for Tokud 
Ildaii.g/" . 

Tokud IJdan pulled out his sword, and it had very fine 
carving; he started to cut at Balang Lipang. 

He cut at him, and Balang Lipang^s shield was cloven, so that 
the sword struck his body — -but Tokud Lhlaii^s sword was 
broken, for Balang Lipang’s body was very very hard. 

Tokud rdan exclaims: ^T3h, woe is me! My sword is 
broken; and I do not lie— it was a superb one. What 
we have heard of Balang Lipang is true, he is very good — 
for indeed he is as hard as iron. 

Then Balang Lipang says : h^Oh, your sword is broken, 
mine is broken too. Best we try and wrestle and see 
(who wins).*^ 

The two hold each other, and they are both extremely strong — 
Balang Lipang the strong, Tokud Udaii the strong. 
They do not move, they stand only. The two are of one 
and the same strength. 

Por two nights they stay wrestling; for two days the house 
. shakes, the boards break, the village is broken up, 
through these two wrestling. 

. Then says Balang Lipang : ^^Why am I like this ? Lazy like 
this? If I am not stronger maybe I shall be beaten — 
and then I shall be really ashamed,'^ So Balang Lipang 
makes his muscles terribly bard in his body. Balang 
Li|,>ang is so strong, he forces Tokud Udan down. 
Balang Lipang gets above Mm. 
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Balang Lipaiig says then : 'T had better tie yon np and carry 
you off, for 1 want to make you my slave, to look after 
iny pigs and do other work/^ Ro he tied np Tokiid 
IJdan with rope, tying his feet and his hands. 

Having tied himi up by* hands and feet, Balang Li])ang liftt^l 
hinu -But Tokud Hdau would wriggle about vmw 
stronglv, until tlie rope broke and ho got back onto his 


feet. 


140. Tokud Ildan now rushed at Balang Lipang and caught bold 
of him ; they wrestled again. 

Tokud Udan pushed Balang Lipang and sent him a tree’s 
length. Balang Lipang" came back at him, and rushed 
Tokud Udan. He made himself strong, and stronger 
than Tokud Udan (a little). 

Tokud Udan got on top of Balang Lii)ang, then Balang 
Lipang got on top; they rolled over and over, one on 
top and then the other. 

Balang Lipang now tied him up again. Then he was 
amazed and said: ^Tlow did 1 manage to get him like 
this. My sword was broken on him, he is exceedingly 
tough — liow (lid I miiinage to get him like this?” says 
Balang Lipang. 

Balang Lipang thinks to himself — *Ulow can 1 wound 
him, his body is so hard? And my sword is broken?” 
Then he saw a small knife in Tokud Udan’s belt. 

I’ll try that”, he says, and he takes it out and stabs 
Tokud Udan. The knife enters. 

Then Tokud Udan cried out loudly: ^"'Perhaps I am dying. 
Before this I have fought with many men — and iiever 
was I defeated. Xow, I think maybe Balang Lipang has 
l)eateii me.” And the Wood spurted out of his body 
like water. 

Then Balang Lipang pulled out the knife and he cut off the 
head of Tokud Udan, 

When Balang Lipang had taken the head of Tokud Hdan — 

^^What do I think after that? My heart in my body thinks it 
will go home.” 

He thought he would return to the house of his father, Burong 
Siwang at Long Marong Akan Dalan. 

150. He went over the great mountain up and up into higli jungle, 
to the highest peak, and there the sun came out. 

He followed the ranges and went so strongly that the moun- 
tains rolled and swayed, because he went so swiftly home- 
w^ard. He went on and on until he came to the rice- 
clearing of Burong Siwang — ^his own land. 

He camo down the hill to the plain and came near to the 

, edge of the village.. , v 
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He called out aloud and shouted for his father — ^^Are yoti 
there, father, in the village, for Balang Lipang has 
arrived, he has fought with Tokud XJdan” 

All the villagers, his father, his mother, came running out 
of the house and down the ladder to greet Balang Lipang 

‘^You have returned son! Where did you go? You have 
< been very long, these days I have waited for you, a long 

time — where have you travelled so far?’’ 
have been around and about, father. I have reached the 
land of Tokud IJdan, and fought with him three months. 
I have got his head and so now I return”, said Balang 
Lipang 

ISTow spoke Burong SIwang:' "I said my son was the very 
best. No one under the clouds, no one in all the villages 
can compare with him., Before others tried to fight him 
(Tokud L^daii) but were always defeated. You have his 
head! I am so happ 3 % my child/’ 

They gave out the head cries, gathering at the fence, declar- 
ing Tokud Udan’s head was the finest, face red like 
a fireglow, he is the very finest”, said all the youngsters. 

Burong Siwang tells the young people to fetch ten fowls from 
baskets and bring them out to cut off their heads and 
purify Balang Lipang 

160* After killing the fowls, Balang Lipang at once wished to go 
up into the house. Burong Siwang went in front, and 
second came Balang Lipang, Sina Burong Siwang third, 
and the others behind — they went up into the house. 

They got the water-carrying bamboo, and played through 
the house, singing proudly of taking the head of Tokud 
Udan 

They went round and round eight times through his room. 
He sat down and unbelted his loin cloth. 

He liad a sister, Dayang Supang, and she sat Balang Lipang 
down, fetched a jar of rice beer and put it down close 
beside him. 

Before he was ready to drink he said ^^Peteh all the people, 
gather everyone down to the little ones — on the veran- 
dah/’ 

They brought beer in a cup for Balang Lipang, and he gave 
it to Burong Siwang. They brought another for 
Balang Lipang and he gave it to his mother, Sina Burong 
Siwang. 

The young danced on, danced for the head of Tokud IJdan. 
Sitting on the verandah a man brought a large bowl of 
beer and gave it to Balang Lipang and he drank ail of it, 
being so dry from his Journey. 
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Two tla 3 ’s lie drank the rice beer of Dayaiig Siipaiig and did 
not tileep^ he made merry with the head of Tokiid 
tldaii, imtil daylight he phiA^ed with this his head. 
Biirong Siwang said tlien: ^SSoii, Balang Li pang, I want to 
talk to you for a little. YoiiM better listen to me (now). 
^Tt is good that men should go off with tlie dogs again now, 
Balang Lipaiig, and seek- beasts to dry the head of Tokud 
Ildan, seek pig and deer and so on, to feast (for) your 
head/^ 

170* ^^Oli, if my father tells me to do that, of course I shall go"\ 
says Balang Lipang. ^^Where shall I go — perhaps up 
the River Marong, to seek game?” 

Balang Lipang goes off and up the River ifarong with his 
dogs, up into the head-waters — but he gets nothing at all. 

He goes on in the head-w’'aters of tlie Marong and gets nothing, 
hut finds himself in a new river, a large river. He 
follows this, for a month he follows it — but he gets no 
animals. 

He goes on from the Marong to the Lohang — and tliere he 
gets a Barking Deer. 

He goes on again after he has the Barking Deer, and his dogs 
find a pig, a huge pig, — and this lie kills. 

He goes on again, and the dogs hay once more and Balang 
Lipang runs after them and finds a Sambhiir with fine, 
many-pronged horns — a fine big Sanibhur, 

The dogs bay again and Balang Lipang runs after them and 
sees a Ivuge beast which he does not recognise, he does 
not know its name, but he spears it — it is unknown to 
him. 

He goes on again, having got tlie huge beast. For a long 
time he goes on under the clouds, going into each river 
valley until he gets another animal — a Wild Ox. 

He goes on, round and across the head-waters of the rivers and 
among the mountains, finding no villages, always in great 
jungles. He gets many animals of all sorts, of each kind. 

(Then) he thinks: have got many animals now, I think 

I will go back to my father^s land.” 

180 . He collects up all the animals. They are so many, very 
many, that he thinks — ^They are so many, it ’will be best 
if I try to wrap them in leaf ” 

He wraps them in leaf and tries them, finds they are very 
light, so carries them off. 

He travels on, carrying the animals for a long time, and 
grows tired. He sees a large rock and he thinks : 
y.- >, am Bred carrying these animals. Best I rest here.” And 
y he sits on jop of a rod:. 
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He meditates — ^"^Why do I sit here ? Perhaps later on people 
will say I lied ? It would be a good idea if I left a 
mark here now^ so that they will know^^ 

He kicks and makes marks, to remember him by, on the rocks,, 
then on lie goes. 

He goes on for a long time, nearly a month, until he comes- 
to his father’s land at Long Marong Akan Dalan. 

He arrives near to the village and calls out for his father: 
^^Are you in the village? I have many animals, I got a 
a great number, and one whose name I do not know”. 

Burong Siwang hears him and rushes out and comes to the' 
end of the long-house and onto the platform and sees him 
carry many animals. 

took the dogs, father, and I have returned with pig, bark- 
ing deer, samblmr, leopard, wild ox, and one — the 
largest — whose name I do not know. What is it ?” asks 
Balang Lipang. 

Then Burong Siwang says to him, ^^This animal which ds 
so large — how is it that you do not know it? We old 
people call it Tebadok”, he says to Balang Lipang. 

190. Balang Lipang follows behind Burong Siwang, and goes up 
into the house, to half w^ay along the house, to his veran- 
dah. He takes off his loin-cloth and other jungle things 
and puts down the animals he has brought in 

Burong Siwang says: want to talk to you, Balang 

Lipang. Your sister Dayang Supang has prepared rice- 
beer for you. What do you think — should we not sum- 
mon other villages, villages near to us? 

There is Junkeloko, and there is Junkelokong, We should 
summon them. 

There is also one, Balang Lipang, called ITdan Panit, wdiose 
ears are so fine that if a man talks on the horizon he can 
hear it, Balang Lipang.” 

He tells one man to summon Junkeloko, who is like a sam- 
hlmr deer, and Junkelokong, like a sambhur deer. But 
the house of Ldan Panit w^as like the house of Balang 
Lipang, it did not move about. 

All the people arrived and Balang Lipang took them to drink — 
for two days and three nights they did not sleep, he enter- 
tained the visitors. They sang and danced for Tokud 
IJdan. 

They drank for five days and did not stop, five nights and 
did not rest. 

Those who cooked the animals Balang Lipang had brought 
back, and the house pigs he had killed, found it took a 
whole day to cook them alL 
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Balang Lipaiig then told everyone to asseinhle together, all 
women, all children, all men, ]>regnant women too, old 
w'omen too, tiny children too, before they ate (the meat). 

Balang Lipang told men to divide out the nu'at, the house 
pig flesh," all of it, equally to everybody. There was 
eiiougli for everyone, a basket full for each down to the 
little children; and the rice was of the same amount! 


200 . He told them to drink again, after they had fed ; they drank 
for two nights and two days, until the drink w'as finished. 

Then IJdan Panit and Junkeloko and Jmikelokong said to 
Balang Lipang. “We have been here a long finie; the 
drink is finished and we should go home. For a long 
time we have not been in our own villages.” 

Then Balang Lipang replied; “Alriglit, go home, Junkelo* 
kong, Junkeloko, ITdan Panit, for my drink is finished — 
go today ! I have nothing more to give you, my drink 
is finished.” 


All the visitors then got up and put on their clothes, their 
hats, tlieir other things, ready tckgo homo. 

They go along the house and out onto the end jflatform and 
down the ladder and into the jungle and so on until they 



reach their villages. 

After they had all gone, Balang Lipang said to his father 
Burong Siwang, after talking of many things 
“How about your rice, father Burong Siwangi' If there is 
little (left) we had better make a. ricc-elearing, or how 
shall we fare for food later — perhaps the villagers will 
starve, and what good is there in hunger?” 

207 . And Burong Siwang said to Balang Lipang, “You speak 
wisely, child. You shall lead the villagers to make rice- 
clearings, for if not they may starve later on, and that 
would not be pleasant”, said Burong Siwang. 

29. XII. 47. 
BARIO. 


Notes on die Song; 


I. Long Marong k lYz days* canoing down the Tutoh (main tributary of 
the Baram River) below Kubaan^ which is one long day’s walk from Bario, Lawai’s 
village. The whole of that area is now uninhabited, and it never has been inhabited 
within memory or direct (spoken) history. These long village names correspond 
to the long names for people in these songs. Modern Kelabits seldom use the prefix 
Long (= river mouth) but call the villages by adjacent screams (= Pa), Pa Main, 
P’Umur, etc. (And see line ixj). 

a. In ^ these sagas, fe# men have less than four names though no living 
Kelabit has more than two. The full name here is Lei* Agang Kululong Balang 
Lipang, but on this occasion Lawai did not use this. Later I asked him why: 
am too laay to say all ,that**i he This is characteristic of Lawai, and 
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also of Kelabit culture-elasticity generally. But whereas such looseness is possible in 

Sordardai, in Adi the full text iBUst normally be used or the chorus accompaniment 
at the end of each *‘Hne” would be confounded. Lawai^s ‘laziness” was not 
■strictly normal even in this case. 

12. This is a “bird” man, as is common is Kelabit mythology. Compare 
Singalong Burong in Sea Dayak etc. 

15, Important qualities of Kelabit maleness. 

16. Here red does not mean red in the European sense. It rather refers to 
a flush, high colour, a state of ferocity, a look of vigour and blood. Culture 
lieroes are commonly both white of skin— a quality strain to the present day — ^and 
red of face. (cf. line 112). 

19. The irregularity of line length is here partly compensated for by faster 
sipeed, often amounting to a gabble for long lines, and long drawn sounds for short. 
'The chorus songs are also irregular, however, though less so. Much of the effect 
is obtained by a rapid high ‘*run’* in the penultimate syllables of a line, which 
gives an overall rhythm to the whole. * It would be almost equally “accurate” 
iowever, in the case of Sordardai, to put the translated text into a prose form. But 
this raises other difScuIties, and at this preliminary stage I prefer to follow a some- 
what uncertain system of “natural intervals,” unequal as these are in value andi 
meaning. Slips of memory, and the tension of the song itself, may also influence 
line lengths and pauses to an appreciable degree, 

29. It follows from the previous note {line 19) that punctuation is only 
used here when it is necessary, and when it clearly corresponds to the sense of the 
sung text. Indeed, when one first hears any particular song of this type, it is 
difficult to understand who is talking or what the link between some lines may be* 
There are frequent changes of “speaker” — as between lines 29 (end of Burong 
Siwang) and 30 (start of Balang Lipang), which may not always be indicated by 
any name or point, such as is normally adopted in Western cultures. This is even 
more difficult to make out if one reads senneone else’s literal rendering of an original 
text. So much of the sense comes from: 

(i ) Very slight momentary changes in inflection by the singer. 

(ii) Familiarity with a song heard over and over again from childhood on, 
and occasionally discussed, or explained to the initiate. 

My use of quotation marks etc. is therefore based on a rendering of both literal 
< legend) and verbal (song) emphases. Another factor here is change of tense, 
though this is much exaggerated in the present Sordardai due to Lawai^s own ren- 
dering of it on this occasion. 

43. A long-house as used by all the resident inland peoples of Borneo, 
■“Verandah” (e.g. lines 41 and 44) refers to the front part of the house, which 
may or may not be open at the sides, and in usually not so with Kelabits. All 
Jong-houscs, except those of some British North Borneo Tagals, are longitudinally 
divided from end to end by a wall, with family living quarters in' the “back”, 
visitors and bachelors quarters in front. For present purposes this latter is the 
■“verandah.” I have as yet found no better English term. 

46. i,e. mother of Balang Lipang. 

51. These courtesies are an every day routine of Kelabit good-manners. 

52. The prefix Sina means Mother^ and among Kelabits is commonly placed 
before the name of the husband tot denote his wife when the couple have had a 
child. It is rare in old songs, chough, and I suspect (for this and other reasons) 
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that in this case Lawai has forgotten her full name. I believe the Kelabit usage- 

may be comparatively recent? 

53. Rice is generally spooned out of a locally-made earthenware pot, wrapped’ 
in "'ginger'’ or other leaves of standard size, and eaten with the fingers. Two to^ 
three packages make a normal meal for these people. 

He goes to the opening in the palm-leaf roof and throws out any remains,, 
plus leaf wrappers, to the pigs. This is custom. 

6}. Therefore, it is now possible to ease up and hunt, — as the period whom 
women can do most of the rice-tending is at hand. 

(37. The idea, a.s expressed in Kelabit, is necessarily somewhat simplified here.. 
Burong Siwang has taken heads from other villages, and they have not as yet reci- 
procated, — an eye for an eye. Therefore, they arc bound still to be on the trail 
of any relations or villagers of his, to square the account. Tit-for-tat is one of the 
dominant ideas in Kelabit life, extending down to the tiniest detail of borrowing 
'a. match.. , 

yr. Changes of cense are not unusual, especially in a pure solo such as this; 
(cf. line 47 etc.) Many alterations and repetitions are made to get the requireef 
rhythm or because the singer slips or pauses. Meaningless but rhythmic sounds 
may be inserted ad /i/?, for the same reasons. 

72. Long Midang signifies the house at the mouth of the Midang River.. 
This system of naming villages is widespread among other groups, but is ;iof normally 
used by the Kelabits. The prefix TOK also suggests an eastern (Dutch Borneo* 
Murut) provenance for this enemy; the term, equivalent to Kayan and Kelabit 
Tama, signifies Father (cf. Shia line $2), and is still used there. Eastern enemies 
figure largely in Kelabit songs, but Tokid Rini is the chief hero of the southern 
Kelabits, who never use the Tofc prefix themselves! (And see line 193). 

74. The village has already been named by Burong Siwang (line 72). Indeed, 
his whole speech is clear^ incitement to his son. But to urge him more directly* 
would be improper, specially as between father and son, in Kelabit manners (cf, 
ny). 

79. This sudden drop in ""length,”' after several highly-sustained breath-taking 
verbal runs, is characteristic, and' Lawai uses the technique cleverly here to relieve’ 
a period of mounting drama; now we drop back into the details of a more common- 
place set of incidents — ^almost literally a breathing space before the main "'drama’” 
which is to follow. 

80. A particular type of hat made of rottan, leopard skin, dyed goats’ hair,, 
hornbills’ feathers and beads (Kelabit: Temonong Lalid Balang). Its magical 
qualities are reflected on some of the oldest stone carvings of the area. 

54. Down the ladder, a notched log; Kelabit long houses are raised y to ra 
feet off the ground. There is usually an open platform at either end, largely used- 
for* wood-chopping and urination. 

8S. Omen birds. In the present case, probably a small Spider-hunter 
{Aracnothcra sp.) 

90. The additional K before Udan (""rain”) is a typical Kelabit treatment, 
of names, which, even with living persons, may be modified, momentarily or per- 
manently, to suit phonetic or other convenience. Udan is the root word. 

91, In the old days, no head-hunting expedition would he undertaken without* 
such consulting of the omens. A large proportion were abandoned or postponed! 
because of unfavourable signs, 
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93. A spider-hunter appeared and flew from left to right. Had it first 
:flown from right to left, this would have been most unfavourable. 

94. This double-check is usual, zxid now the bird must fly in the reverse 
direction (right to left). 

518, The iCelabits live in a dense tangle of mountains, from 3000 to 8000 
.feet, and there is no harder travel in Borneo. They are probably the finest walkers 
in the island, and in physique second to none. 

99. Balang lipang was so big and strong that he pushed over a great tree 
'with his feet as he went. In another Balang Lipang song he beats all comers in a 
.tree-felling contest, and this theme recurs frequently in Kelabit hero songs. Som«- 
.times the tree reaches to the clouds and is the bridge to the sky world and to con- 
.flicts there. 

100. Although the village of singer Lawai (Bario) cultivates wet rice by 
-irrigation, (as do a considerable proportion of the upland people), over most of the 
.actual Keiabit plateau, as over most of inland Borneo, the ladang system of 
shifting jungle cultivation (felling a new area each year) is used. 

102. See note on line 127. 

105, This refers to a large track made by collecting firewood. Tokud Udan 
was so strong that he pulled immense logs which cleared conspicuous paths — whereas 
j:he average Kelabit path is narrow and irregular. This is another common "hero”* 
Jiheme, and in the written legends of Brunei the first Sultan’s brother and his 
associates (who also "visited” the Kelabit country) made new branches of the 
Limbang River by dragging logs to make the Sultan’s palace. 

111. Village = long house, or group of 2-6 long houses. (And see note to 

.line 16). 

1 1 2. "Good” in the sense of aristocratic, rich, true to custom and brave. 

Class is important in Kelabit life, and however fine the character of a lower-class 
person, he may be spoken of as bad or evil. There are no special adjectives for 
good and bad in this sense; they can equally be used, with quite a different 

.significance, of rice crops, buffaloes, swords or other classless things. 

1 15. To Tokud Udan’s name as given by Burong Siwang (line 72), is now 

.added a second village name. Moreover this is the mouth of the same 

xiver which is referred to in the opening line as Balang Lipang’s home (and see line 
149). Singer Lawai could not explain this, and may have telescoped two ideas- 
But such name confusions are repeatedly in Kelabit folklore, as in the Tokid 

.Rini cycle, where three characters, including the principal hero and villain, all have 
the same name. Another example occurs in line 193. 

1 1 6. This sequence of declaring names is in accord with custom. The for- 
mula occurs in many of these songs, and is one of the ways they serve to preserve 
.and "teach” etiquette. 

1 19. The idea of "trying” a class equal is a powerful dynamic in Kelabit 

u:ulture to the present time, though now finding expression rather in feats of 

strength, provocative talk, or (most importantly) contests of distributing wealth 
and hospitality. 

127. Compare line 102. The symbolism of iron is frequent — ^iron bodies 
and iron houses in particular. There is some reason to suppose that iron is of 
fairly recent introduction in the Kelabit uplands, and it is certainly only within the 
■last half-century that there has been enough of it for everyone’s requirements. 
(Perhaps the first sentence of this line should have been recorded as a separate line 
«on this occasion.) 
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150. This is less dramatic than the usual **play by play*’ account o£ the 
many such combats in Kelabit mythology-^f which, incidentally, the most epic» 
though least **Kelabit’* in character, is in a spoken (not sung) tale of the Sekuno^ 
type already described above. 

14 1. Sent him staggering a tree’s length (c. too feet). 

144. This knife, explains Lawai, **could eat iron**. He demonstrates the* 
the knife stroke™**m just above the waistline* upward to the heart, fast. 



149. Compare note to line njr. 

Literally ’"'Fve been going round and round, father’*. Most songs of 
this type stress the length of time, A single combat commonly lasts a year, and 
several last ten. Here, as at many points* this version is simpler and more condensed 
than usual. Lawai is the only man in his village, Bario, who now sings this type, 
and he has probably evolved some ’^working forms’* of his own, over the years. 
His versions of Adi (e.g. of culture Kero Agan Tadun) are more exacting— in line 
with the less personal character of such singing styles, already mentioned. 

xyy. Literally "number one good” — cf, note U2. This ecstacy over bring- 
ing back a head is no exaggeration of what actually occurs. 

158, Special calls, songs, clappings and procedure signify the success of a 
a ^'war” party, and these lead into an in-line song and dance, 8 times round the 
whole long-house, as indicated in subsequent Ijpes. This ritual must be performed 
when any new head is brought into a house, "Purification” is not the precise 

equivalent, but it is not possible to go into the matter in detail here. 

x6x, Water is poured on the incoming persons, and presently the whole house 
is awash — a sort of ribald fun, to which the Kelabits will resort on small provocation, 

t6i. i.e. the room of Bufong Siwang and Balang Lipang. 

1 62. The courtesies of drinking, as broadly indicated in this and the follow- 
ing lines, are even more marked than chose of eating (see note to line yt). 

166. Very large bowls were ritually used on these occasions. Of these 
survive but two good specimens — ^from the Kelabit village of Kubaan and Pa Madar 
' — now in the Sarawak Museum. 

i6y. He — Balang Lipang. It is theoretically "not done” to sleep on such 
occasions, 

i6?9. "To dry the head” signifies the period of its drying off and being placed 
in the long house for ritual purposes. The first use of a new head would be, 
normally, in connection with the naming of one or more children. In any case, 
the "killer” and his family will make a status-securing feast to mark, emphasise 
and consolidate the occasion. The purpose of seeking beasts was to provide meat. 
Cattle are only of recent introduction in the area. 

* 170. Throughout, Balang Lipang is the paragon son in this song. By no 
means all songs teach the same^moral — for instance, Tokid Rini’s son nearly kills 


' 171* See note to line i. 

172^ Lawai considers he came overjnto Libbun (Dapur), the longest 
rivers converging to 'form the'‘'Btram above Lio Matu, 

173, The lobang flows into the Tutoh much higher up than does the Marong, 
Lawni - suggkts ^ Bialaujg Li^ng worked back 'that way. 
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174. The use of the "historic present” is particularly clear here, though ^as 
already stated) too much importance should not he attached to exact grammar in 
this purely solo type of song, known now only to a few, who tend to adopt personal 
versions and to vary these according to personal whim (or the audience?). 

177. Now very rare in this area except in the UIu Bahau (Dutch Borneo) 
hut previously prohahly common — see for instance the many seen by Sir Spenser 
St. John in his 1858 journey up in the Limbang (9)- This part of the Balang 
Lipang saga bears similarities to a colourful version of the story of Simau’un, brother 
of the first Sultan of Brunei, recorded by me at Rangau, at the mouth of the 
Limbang River (near Brunei) in September 1947. A written Jawi text of this 
Rangau tale has since been obtained for the Sarawak Museum. 

185. The wide range of Kelabit terms for emotional and nervous processes 
nre difficult to interpret. "Thinks in his heart” is a near literal rendering of the 
idea here (if I understand it correctly). 

184. Several rocks with alleged "heel marks” are assigned as the locale of 
this event. 

189, Tebadok = Malay Badak, the Rhinoceros, {Rhinoceros Sumafranus) 
probably extinct in Sarawak, due to uncontrolled hunting; still a few in Dutch 
Borneo (e.g. UIu Bahau) and British North Borneo (South East district) . 

190. On this and other occasions he does not of course remove the I<>ng 
bark, or cloth roll wrapped round waist and between legs. He may be merely 
iosening? The leading family of a Kelabit long-house generally live in the central 
room, about equidistant from each end, as does Burong Siwang and his family. 

192. These "houses” (villages) are of a type not previously known to me. 
So far, I have failed to place them. This and the next lines are of especial 
(because puzzling) interest, accentuated by Lawai*s uncertainty as to their signifi^- 
■cance himself. There is even a suggestion of nomadism (line 194)? 

195. This is a typical case of duplicate naming. One of the three neighbour 
"villages bears the same name (villages are often called after the headman) is the 
.song’s "villain” (see lines 72 and 11 j)* 

194. It is not clear if this should be in oratio recta or not. The whole 
passage is obscure, and probably elided in this version, Lawai adumbrated: "These 
houses were exactly like Sambhur Deer (paicu) and walked about like a paiouJ* 
This may suggest some (ghostly?) link with Kelabit coffins, frequently made in 
■■this form. .■■■';■ 

Of Udan Panic (line 193 and note above), Lawai said, illustrating his aural 
powers: "If a man copulates a woman in another village, he knows”, and he 
instanced the distance from Bario to P’Umur (half a day’s walk). This bracketing 
over into the macabre is a feature of some of the other songs — Balang Lipang is 
perhaps the most commonplace of the heroes in this respect, 

198. Such emphasising phrases would indeed be required to assemble all the 
■people in a Kelabit village. Ei/erycne in English has no such total significance 
in Kelabit, and one of the very hardest things to do is to get even all the relevant 
people together about any one thing at any one moment, 

1951. Women cook ordinarily, but men cook large animals, distribute their 
Resh at feasts. Any feast should provide much more than any guest can possibly 
-eat. A smell of decomposition is the sign of successful hospitality. But Balang 
Lipang beat all records with a basketful each, even for small children, 

2q6, Padi is actually referred to in this case. I have used an English word, 
as the meaning is clear. 
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207. This end is on a characteristically Kcbbit note. First and last they 
are rice-farmers and fine ones. But it is not suggested that this, or any other- 
song of this type, has a "purely Kclabit'" origin, any more than have the Kclabits. 
themselves. Even when the whole of the present material is worked out, it may 
be difficult to solve the development of thes saga-songs, owing to the extreme- 
paucity of information from surrounding peoples. With the Trusan and Limbang 
Muruts it may be too late now to recover anything of significance. From the- 
Sarawak Kenyahs, Kayans and Punans we so far have virtually nothing at all, 
and that is broadly true of Northern Dutch Borneo too. Fortunately, we have — 
Just in time — preserved some of the early Brunei manuscripts, and these will provide- 
important links, I believe. . But there is much (wd\cther original or superimposed) 
unmistakeably — and often uniquely — Kclabic in this song material, and so muclv 
light is thereby thrown on the whole development, background, incentive and men- 
tality of Kelabit life. Quite apart from its wtrhnk interest and the general 
importance of putting full data on record for at least one group, the study of 
Kelabit singing offers rich potentialities when linked (as in the present case) to- 
a sociological study of actual life, as it is lived by these people today. This study- 
will, it is hoped, be the eventual and gradual outcome of past and present sojourns 
in that wild, rich, difficult country. 
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The Arabs and the Eastern Trade 

hy J. A. E, Morlf.y 
{Received, August Jip4^) 

Introduction 

What follows is mainly an account of the Ai^ah connections 
with Malaya during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. But 
fnasnmeli as the voyage from countries ^"above the wiiuF to those 
below it is not accomplished without many interruptions, so this 
^'iccount, like an old-fashioned sailing ship, will call at^ many 
ports on the way thither, and take an unconscionable time to 
reach its final destination. Long before any settlements in Malaya 
were founded, or thought of, the pattern of ocean going commerce 
between the ports of China, the East Indies, Ceylon, Indian 
East Africa and Arabia had assumed a definite and regular form, 
following the courses of a trade which is certainly older than the 
most ancient historical accounts bear record, and conforming to 
an even older pattern imposed by the monsoon which blew the 
.shipping of the East to the West, and of the West to the East 
along well established routes at well defined seasons. The in- 
fluence of Arabia on the civilisation of Malaya has been very 
great, in religion, morals, language, political organisation, custom 
and law — in practically every branch that one can think of. But 
i these are relatively modern and incidental effects of the inter- 
' *eourse between the two countries, while the trading connections 
are fundamental and immemorial. Consequently it has seemed 
necessary, however difficult the task, to endeavour to summarize in 
a few pages the particulars of this trade and the way in which 
the pursuit of it took the Arabs first to India and then Jn compa- 
ratively recent times to these shores, before proceeding with' an 
account of the Arab settlements in Malaya itself. But first ^ 
of all let us examine that jiart of Arabia from which the majority , 
oE the Arab settlers in Malaya are drawn, and in so doing dis- 
cover some of the reasons why this account came to be written. 

The HadbramautA 

This has been throughout history one of the piost prosperous 
provinces of Arabia, owing to the fact that for hundreds and 
thousands of years it was the only place in the world for the 
cultivation of frankinseen.o§*,„ equally prized by King Solomon, " 
the Homans and the people of the middle ages; it was only the 

I The standard book of reference of the country is ”A Report on the Social 
Economic and Political Condition <wf the Hadramaut”.by W. H. Ingrams, O.BJE. 

It was issued by the Colonial Office in 193^. 
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oflwtive <‘oni[>ctitiou of better spieeB more <'bea})ly aequired in tho 
E^Kst that finally killed thlB eommeree (parti(*idarly benzoin— tlu> 
^‘guni beninmiid' from Sumatra), The Hadramaut was almost 
the last ])art of Arabia to yield its seerets to th<' modern explorer 
and map maker, and it was only in the eighteen nineties that the 
first proper aeeounts began to readi Enrop(v of dis(‘Overi(\s there of 
first rate geographieal importanee, tliriving and populous (dties. 
situated a week or more journey away from the nearest j)oint on 
the eoast at the further end of a dilfundt and often dangerous, 
momitain trail. Later explorers filled in the first picdure with 
still more fascinating details of cities boasting some of the utmost: 
refinements of civilization situated like islands in the mitlst of a. 
sea of constant anarchy, of a hieroenitie oligarc-hy wielding feudal 
powers, and of an architecture eomluning the fcaitures of a mediae- 
val castle with those of a building on Ikoadway. ‘•‘^Five hundred 
hoiiS(\s, each of them a skyscraper, standing on a slight eminence 
to form one luassive block of buildings, containing fifteen thousand 

inhabitants If Grosvenor House, made somehow of mud and 

with loopholes for windows, stretched the length of Park Lane,, 
it would give some idea of how Shibam arrests the eye in the 
distance, a walled city without walls, tlie houses themselves su])ply“ 
ing the fortiheations, their side sheer, their tiny wimlows s[>a<‘ed 
at uniform distances; not a city in the ac'cepted sense of tlu^ 
word, for it is the groat houses that form the wall, foursquare and 
impregnable to the hostility of 

‘ The wadi Hadramaut in whkL this city and others like it lar 
was fertile, but not so fertile or so extensive as to he able to 
support such a conglomeration of inhabitants in such style, oven 
if their cultivations wdre not, as was in fact the case, wasted by' 
eonstant war. The wealth that enabled these liouses to he built 
and maintained was not earned in the Hadramaut, or even in 
Arabia, but derived from the remittances, amounting to more than 
half a million ])Ounds annually, from East Africa, India, Malaya 
and the the East Indies. Venerable Arabs after a lifetime of com- 
merce in lands of culture and prosperity would return for good 
to their own holy but war stricken land, to end their days in 
simple pleasures and costly pieties, building first a mosque and 
then a castle home, while another generation grew up, married and’ 
leaving wives and children behind, emigrated to far-off countries to 
earn their living or a fortune as luck might have it. 

Just as there was only one country to retire to, so also the only 
place to have onc\< children educated, if one could afford it, was; 
^ in the villlagc school of the distant valley homo. Thus it camo 
‘ about that there was, in the Hadramaut, not only a society of 
; retired business men who liad become almost more used to speaking' 

2 Pearn and Barlow ’'Quest for 
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Malay than their native tongue, but their wives married overseas, 
who could speak nothing else, and a bevy of children sent back to 
acquire a proper knowledge of the Moslem religion and the Arabic 
language, but still much more at home w'hen talking Malay. Pic- 
tures on the wall would be of Singapore, Penang, or Batavia, the 
mid“day iu0h 1 for <i tro^t would be a ^rijstatfeP, cind the tulk that 
of a waterfront cafe anywhere in the Eastern Arehipdago. This 
picture of a society so essentially Malay in many of its elements, 
flourishing in the remote fastness of valleys siUTOuiuletl on all 
sides by deserts, eoinpleteiv artificial in that its very existence 
depends entirely on the fortunes of its members in voluntary exile 
half way round the world, must he uniciue in otir modern age. 
Our next task will be to examine the circumstances which brought 
this remarkable society into being and then to_ give an account of 
the trade links Ixdween the East and West which made it possible 
for it to be maintained. 

The Eastern Trade. 

The ancient commerce between East and West included trade 
in an enormous variety of products, listed in many a contemporary 
chronicle. One of the more famous of these is the category of | 
articles subject to duty at Alexandra, contained in the 'T^escript | 
concerning Eastern Trade’^ in the Digest of the Eoman Law dating t 
from the time of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Here they are * 
classified under seven different heads, (i) Precious stones etc., (ii) i 
Vegetable products valued for their fragrance, as incense, perfumes 
or medicine (iii) Dyes (iv) Textiles (v) Metals (vi) Animals 
(vii) Humans. The" East Indies competed with India as a source 
of supply particularly of the products mentioned in the second 
grouj). For the most part they are articles of relatively small bulk 
in comparison with their cost — pearls, which had a recognised rnedi- 
cinal value, hibiscus seeds which were used for the same purpose, 
and also as a substitute for coffee, galangal (an aromatic herb), 
bezoars from Patani, camphor, sandalwood, civet and ginger, cloves 
and nutmegs. These and other products which there is no neces- 
sity to mention, were traded not only w^estwards, to the markets of 
Europe, but also eastwards to Canton. The writings of Cbau-Ju-| 
kua, who held a customs post in that port at the end of the! 
twelfth century A.D. provide much valuable information of what i 
was brought into and exported from south China at that date.: 
Eesearch into the history of each one of these products, w'hen it 
first appeared, where it was bought, wliere it was sold, and when 
(as often happened ;in the case of vegetable products) one source 
of supj)iy superseded another is a study in itself, and need not 
be entered into here.® ' ' 
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The history of the trade in pepper does however deserve 
.speeiiil laention, since for hundreds of years it foriiied the staple 
article of Eastern ('onuneree, and one from whith enormous profits 
w’ere made. Tliere are numerous refereiu'cs to it in the (hronicies 
of the 'Roman Empire and in mediaeval writiu’S. Alaric demanded 
,.3,000 lbs. of it as part of .the ransom of Ileme in A. I). 408. The 
Oenoese and "Venetians traded in. it and made uidieard of ])rolits. 
Mar(*o ]b)lo x'e])orted that the .tonnage of junks was (calculated by 
their (;*apa(dty in baskets of pepper. It was tlie first thing asked 
for by ‘‘■'Giuttoid^ in Piers X^Iownnin 

have good ale, gossip’^ <]uoth she, 

^^Glutton, will thou assiiy?^^ 

^^Hast thou in thy purse any hot spices?’^ 

*^"^1 have ])epper and piones’^ quoth she ’^bind a pound of garlic 
a farthingworth of fennel for fasting days.^’ (V 310-133.) 

’^^The scarcity of fresh meat,^^ writes Trevelyan ‘dri winter before 
the era of roots and artificial grasses 'vvas a chief reason xvhy our 
4iueestors craved for spices ; they were used both to prcvserve meat, 
4nid to season it highly wdien it had little else to recommend it,”"* 
The supply was never sutlicieut and the price {whi(ch mainly (xm- 
listed of profits made l)y the middlemen, our Arabvs) remained 
liigh. It was the inducement of a share in these profits which led 
fhe Portuguese to seek a sea route to India, and consequently it 
“would be no exaggemtion to say that the peppr trade has played 
;a large part in shaping the destinies of mankind. 

The value of the East Indian trade may be gauged by tlie 
following facts. The East India Oompany^s second expedition paid 
profit on the capital subscribed, and the third expedition paid 
.234% profit and £4,500 in customs dues. The fourth expedition 
was a total loss. In the year 1613 the customs dues paid by the 
Company amounted to £13,000. In 1615 two ships actually paid 
£14,000 between them; in 1616 the cargo of a single ship was 
walued at £140,000. In order to appreciate the significance of 
these figures it is necessary to bear in mind the fact that the 
entire customs revenue of England was being farmed out in the 
last years of Queen ElizabetlPs reign for £12,000 annually. The 
Tesults of this Eastern trade were quite sensational; they practically 
•doubled the value of the country's imports, and held out the pros- 
pect of extraordinary wealth to the merchants who took part in 
„„ii, , , . , , 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the Portuguese and Arabs, 
and later the Dutch and the English, fought keenly for a share 
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in this* trade. But it was many years before the European con- 
sumer gained any advantage from the discovery of the maritime' 
route to the Indies. By the wars in the Moluccas the production, 
of spices was diminished, the ancient carriers of the trade were 
plundered, and the Persian gulf and Eed sea, the avenues by 
which the commodities of India reached Europe, were either- 
seized or blockaded. The consequence of all this was that the}^ 
sold dearer than before the discovery of the new route. Before* 
the capture of Malacca the Portuguese boasted that, if this city 
were taken ^TJairo and Mecca are entirely ruined and to Venice* 
will no spiceries be conveyed except that which her merchants go 
and buy in Portugal.^^^ This prophecy was fulfilled, but the- 
defeat of the Arab merchants was not, as it is sometimes depicted,, 
ail unqualified benefit in the development of the Eastern trade. 

The Eastern Trade-Routes. 

Until the Portuguese discovered their way round the Cape of 
] Good Hope the western terminus of the ocean route over which 
; this eiiomiously profitable trade was carried lay, according to cir- 
; cumstances, in the Eed Sea, or in the Persian Gulf, or in botln 
{ At the beginning of the Christian era — by which time the trade* 

/ had been firmly established for hundreds, and probably thousands- 
of years, the Eed Sea route was the one chiefly in use. The- 
Emperor Augustus was pursuing a policy of conciliating, and,, 
where necessary, pacifying the Sheikhs and princelings of Southern 
Arabia with the object of securing safe passage for those valuable* 
commodities of which his empire was the chief and indeed the* 
only consumer. There is nothing inherently difficult about the* 
navigation of the Eed Sea, particularly its southern parts, by ocean 
going sailing ships, but it is also very easy for anyone who c*ontrols 
.Aden and Socotra to prevent them ever entering it. Except there- 
Ifore when the rulers of Egypt have been sufficiently strong to^ 
lenforee rights of passage for their own ships, merchandise from, 
i India and the East destined for Eg-ypt lias had to be transhipped at 
one or other of the Gulf of Aden jx>rts, and transported from there- 
'll onwards in local vessels. The GuH of Aden ports were prosperous- 
^when Egypt was weak, and vise versa. In this prosperity the inha- 
bitants of the surrounding territories, particularly Yemen and. 

I Hadramaut, had their share, and it is easy to see how their native* 

I aptitude for trade and commerce (the existence of which is noted, 
j in the earliest times) was likely to be fostered by the extremely 
' favourable geographical situation in which they were placed. 

Throughout this period' Boman ships were sailing in great ^ 
convoys past the Straits of Bab el Mandab, bound for the Eoman 
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factories on tPic Malabar atul Coroman<lt*l coasts. A contemporary 
voyager has left was an account of the Ited Sea 
and *Iiulian Ocean trade during this i)eriod.** Ships left from 
Egyptian ports during the month of July atid from Mocha on the 
Yemen coast, a i)Ort “crowded with Arab shi|)owjiers and sea- 
faring men, and busy with the affairs of commerce” a little later. 
•Thev departed from' the Ked Sea in August and then either pur- 
sued tiicir way along the southern coast of Arabia to the mouth 
of the reraiaii Onlf, or else struck right across the Indian Ocean; 
those hound for the southern ports of India “throwing the ships 
head considerably off the wind”, while those hound for the Oulf 
of Cambay “keep along shore not more than three days and for 
the rest of the time hold the same course straight out to sea from 
that region, with a favourable wind, (juite away from the land.” 

How new a practice it was to venture boldly forth on the 
monsoon wind out of sight of land is not known ; according to the 
account just quoted it w'as quite new, and so far no evidence has 
, been produced to prove the contrary. TWo important facts are now 
established of im])ortance to our history, one that there were direct 
sailings between tbe j)orts of Southern Arabia (Sheikh Said, Aden, 
Bir Ali and an unknown town somewhere near the Kuria Maria 
islands in the region of Dhufar) and the ports of western India, 
the other, that these direct sailings were seasonal; it was not ])08- 
^sible to make a voyage, and then return at once. It follows that 
if the Arab voyager once found himself in India, he wouhl have 
to establish himself there, at least temporarily. This, as we shall 
see later, is what ha])pened. 

J’linj' describes the return journey. “Travellers set sail from 
India on their return to Europe at the beginning of December, or 
at all events in the first week of January; if they do this they 
can return in the same year. They set sail from India with a 
%>■ south east wind, and upon entering the Red Sea, catch the south 
west or south.” It reads like a train journey, with some finely 
worked out connections for those who, like Pliny, may have been 
anxious to return to Egypt in a hurry. But by no means all, or 
even most of the ships pursued this course ; many of them set a 
course almost due west to what the anonymous contemporary author 
calls the “far side market towns” of the continent of Azania 
(Africa), where abode: — 


“The less maritime Kings, 

Mombaza, and Quiloa, and Melind, 
JkBid, Sofala, thought., .QpipKY . . ^ 
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One can quote Milton, skipping from the first to the sixteenth 
century, without any sense of anachronism, because the pattern of 
communications dictated by the winds and the seasons before the 
coming of the steamship was an ageless pattern, unalterable except 
in its minor details. Thus, though all tlie East African ports 
mentioned by our first century autlior are not precisely identifiable, 
we can say without any hesitation Jhat they lay between Cape 
(juardafui in the north, and the nei^ibourhood of Dar es Salaam 
in the south. Here too the trade was seasonal, ])ut there was a 
longer season. Let us see how a visitor in the first half of the 
nineteenth century describes one of these sea-side marketsJ 
^Trom April to early October the place is deserted. No sooner 
does the season change than the inland tribes move downwards to 
the coast, and prepare the huts for the expected visitors. Small 
craft from the ports of Yemen, .anxious to have an opportunity 
of purchasing before vessels from the gulf could arrive, hastened 
across, followed two or three weeks later by their larger brethren 
from Muscat, and the valuable freighted bagalas from Bahrein. 
Lastly the fat and wealthy Banian traders from Porbandari Man- 

davi and Bombay, rolled across in their clumsy Kotias By the 

end of March the fair is nearly at an end, and craft of ail kinds, 
deeply laden, and sailing generally in parties of tliree or four, 
commence their liomeward journey. By the first week in April 
the place is again deserted, and nothing is left to mark the site of 
a town lately containing 20,000 inhabitants.^^ 

The ease of a town so thriving at one moment and so deserted 
the next is somewhat exceptional and, as we shall see later/ tliere 
are many examples of Arab settlements along this coast of a 
peimaneut kind. The instance given will however serve to under- 
line the point made previoushy that the commercial activities of , 
mankind in all the centuries except the last have been absolutely.; 
dependent on the weather, and that had this not been a good deai| 
more reliable in the Indian and Pacific Oceans than it is in the 
Atlantic, these activities could only have taken place with very 
great difficulty, if anyone had been willing to undertake them at r 
all. The^art of ])oat,.buiidi!lg as practised by the ancients was v 
remarkably prmiitTve; tliere could be no sailing far off the wind : 
wffiile keels were unknown, and no great strength of construe- | 
tion when the main timbers were fastened with pegs of bamboo,’ ! 
the planks being stitched together (as is the practice to this day ( 
with craft built in the Gulf of Aden) with rope made of local [ 
fibres. T*he, wonder is, not that the* early mariners did not | 
venture further, but that th-ey-woiit m far as they did. .. 

-T-T 1 - - — I 
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Tlie Sea route seems to have maiutaiiied its predominauee 
for some etuituries, aiul then to have declined, no doubt as the 
l?oiiuiu power decliue<]. Its trade was taken over and uuu*h en- 
larged by the Persians; in the lirst half of the fifth, eentury the 
Persian (tuU* was visited by Junks from Phina. .Kuropean 
intereoursG with the .East diminisluMl, and willi the 

^ foundation of the Mohammedan religion in tlu* year 

(>22 ot: tlie Christian ceased altogether. No iron 

curtain erected in modern times can compare for (>|)a(|ue- 
ness and impenetral)ility with that drawn along the frontiers of 
the Middle East in the seventh eentiiry and hardly lifted for the 
next five hiiiidred years. But behind this curtain there was any- 
tiling but darkness. This was the great age of Ara!> ex])atisi()n and 
discovery. They had a factory in Canton, estaldished at an early 
date of Islam, and the notices we receive of that port in the eight 
and ninth centuries indicate liow thxnviiig it was, and how large 
its foreign population. Early in the eight (*entury — to avenge, 
it is said, the jdiinder by the pirates of the Indus mouth of 
eight vessels whicli the ruler of Ceylon had despatched, fitted with 
presents, pilgrims, Mohammedan orphans and Abyssinian slaves, 
to secure the goodwill of the Caliph of Baghdad— Mohamed ihii 
Kasim led an army through Persia into Balmdustan and Sindli, 
supported by a naval t*ontingent which followed along the C'oast 
carrying men, arms and warlike machines. He had l)een pro- 
mised the governorship of (liina, if he got so far, but he never 
did; however he conquered Sindh and kept it. The Arabs not 
only held possession of all the Indus valley for centuries after its 
conquest, but also colonized Southern Baiucbistan. Having once 
reached Sindh there is historical evidence to show that the original 
Arab conquerors (who were recruited chiefly from Syria) never 
returned to their own country,*' They took ^Svives of the people^’’ 
and as a natural consequence the Arab tongue ceased to be spoken 
14 the course of a few generations and nothing remained to mait 
their invasion except the Semitic features of a vast number of the 
inhabitants and a tenacious clinging to traditions and genealogies 
which represent every Baluch chief of importance as a member of 
the prophePs own tribe,^ 

Except for a rather greater persistence of the Arabic language, 
the commercial or military penetration of the Arabs into other 
regions was attended by similar results. While tliese events were 
taking place in the East an even more remarkable surge of Arab 
peoples on the move was overwhelming Egypt, North Afri(‘a, and 
erentually Spain. what causes"" askes Mr. H, A. L. Fisher, 
in his History of Eurojxe we to attribute this sudden and extra- 
ordinary-' out-pouring' of*' tho’-A-rab -race? An answer which’ is 
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often given is that the Arabs were propelled into the uttermost 
parts of tlie earth by the ferment within them of their new reli- 
gion, and that they rode, conquered and battled to extend the faith. 
Blit this explanation does not accord with the fact that, during 
the early years of the Arab expansion, the conquerors were at no 
2 >articular pains to make converts. On the contrary, their success 
in government largely consisted in the wise policy of toleration 
"which they practised towards Jews and Christians presenting in 
this respect the happiest contrast to the persecuting practices of 
their successors. But if religion was not the primary motive which 
underlay tliis extraordinary movement, still less can it be ascribed 
to consistent design. The Beduin horsemen did not ride out of 
Arabia with a clear cut scheme for the conquest of the ■world and 
the establishment of new states. They made their empires as 
other states have made empires after them, blindly, without set 
purpose, and with no near and immediate purpose other than 
plunder. .. .Having discovered the weakness of the Empire they 
were resolved to exploit it and to hold, administer, and extend 
their conquests. Not otherwise did the Elizabethan buccaneers 
throw themselves upon the wealth of the western hemisphere. Yet 
if religion was not the originating force in the expansion of 
Arabia, it gave to it a degree of animation and permanence which 
it would otherwise have lacked. Without the bond of a common 
religion the Arab horsemen would have lacked the cohesion failing 
w'hieli victories can seldom be won and never secured.^' The 
considered opinion of a great historian wull be of interest when 
we come to consider, in due course, what Inought the Arabs to the 
Par East. 

In the meantime let us return to the Persian Gulf, where ^ / 
the scene is one of increasing splendour; ” where the Caliphs 
ruled "'^greater than Solomon — ^more magnificent in their dispen- ^ 
sations, more splendid in the display of their wealth^^ and where, 1 
in Baghdad, Chinese wares had a special market devoted to their \ 
sale. It is the age of Sinbad the Sailor and of those tales half 
the production of fancy, half a perversion of fact, which have 
permanently coloured the conception of the East in the popular 
imagination of the West. More prosaically, the profits from the | 
monopoly of the cairying trade, and from the distribution of the p/.' 
products of Asia in the markets of. Europe, supplied the sinews of 
war without which the Mohammedan armies could never have 
warred so long and so successfully. 

All this power and glory came to an end .in 1258 when Baghdad^ 
and the Eastern Caliphate fell to tbe:Tartars. 

were not unfriendly to the Western world, and European travellers ; 
vrere able for a brief period to travel in the Bast in a way that ; 
had not been possible since the seventh century. The story of ] 
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tile adventures of these travellers (mostly Italians) is remarkable^ 
and not least so for the fact that when, in the midiile of the four- 
teenth eentiiry the eurtain whitdi had hid the East from the West 
rolled down omv move all their discoveries and a(*hievements seem 
to have been for^u)tten, or dismissed as travellers^ ta}es’^ They in- 
clude iiowever some very keen and a(*(‘urale observers, f)arti(*iilarly 
the famous Mareo Polo, and as a result of their visits we begin 
to iiave a rather clearer picture of the trade in Eastern si^as, and 
to estimate more accurately the part that the Arabs were taking 
in it. 

One of the facts which their journeys helped to estahlisli was 
The renewed importance of the Ped Sea route. The fortunes of 
‘Alexandria, and of Venice, wdiose ties with that city were very 
'close, afford some indication of the value of the traffit* along this 
route, and Ymiice. was, trading in Eastern spi(*es, drugs and silks 
in a big way from the beginning of the ninth century onwards. 
This trade was very strongly fostered under the energetic govern- 
ment of Saladin (1173 — 1193) and his siu*cessors, and reatdied its 
peak in the interval between the capture of Constantinople by the 
Ottoman Turks in 1453, and their (*()n(|uest of Syria and Egyjd 
in 151()-17, since during that period it was virtually without rivals. 
It is worthy of note that lolff was the year in winch Suarez, the 
successor of Albuquerque, reduced Aden to temporary submission, 
took and burned Zeila on the opposite coast, and attacked Jeddah. 
It may be imagined that these two events occurring at the opposite 
ends of the Bed Sea not only disru[)ted its trade but 
also completely disorganized the livelihood of those dependent 
on it, either as merchants or carriers. 

j But in the thirteenth and fourteentli centuries these events 
'were still undreamed of, ^areo observed (AJ). 1294) that 
Aden was the port to which many of the ships of India came with 
"""" ' their cargoes, and he adds some interesting particulars of what 
' happened to them when they ^ got there. ‘T^rom this haven tlie 
merchants carry the goods a distance of seven days furtlier in small 
A^essels. At the end of seven days they land the goods (at 
, Suakini?) and load themr^ on camels and so carry them a land 
journey of thirty days, ^his brings them to the river of Alexan- 
dria, and by it they descend. It is by this way through Aden that 
the Saracens of Alexandria receives all their stores of 
popper and other spicery, and there is no other route 
equally gofxl and convenient by W'hicli these goods could 
reacli that place. And you must know that tlie Sultan of Aden 
receives a large amount in duties from the ships that traffic between 
India and his country, importing, different kinds of goods, and 
from the exports also he gets a jre^venue, for there are despatched 
from the port of Aden to fodm a very large number of Arab 
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chargers and palfreys, and stout nags which are a source of great 
profit to those who export them. . . This is not the first time 
that Marco Polo mentions the trade in horses between Arabia and 
Southern India/'and later, in describing the port of Sheba in the 
Ha dra mailt, where there was a and Dhiifar, Just beyond 

it where there was a ‘T'ounf^ both in some sort of vassalage to 
the Sultan of Aden, he mentions the value of this trade once 
again. He also refers to the domestic production in the Hadra- 
mailt of frankincense, for thousands of years a source of wealth 
to the inhabitants. It is interesting to note that this was still 
considerable, and apparently had not yet suffered, as it was to later, 
from the competition of superior Eastern spices. 

Alarino Sanuto, a Venetian nobleman wlio travelled in the 
East about i3()0-(> gives much information regarding Venetian 
commerce with India during this period. Formerly he says, and 
even down to his time, it used to take the route of the Persian 
Gulf. But latterly the merchants of Southern Araliia had gra- , 
dually recovered their old commerce, and })art of the merchandise 
of India and the East now came into Eurofie by way of Aden and ; 
Alexandria. The rarer commodities, such as cloves, nutmegs, 
mace, gems and pearls were still conveyed up the Persian Gulf . 
to Bussorah, and on through Baghdad to the Mediterranean, but 
ail the more bulky goods, such as pepper, ginger, cinnamon, toge- ; 
ther with a proportion of the more valuable articles, went via 
Aden. 

Ibn Batuta { 1325-55 ) visited „ A den, then a place of great 
trade, ami the residence of wealthy merchants; ships of large 
y" burden from Cambay, Tana and all the ports of Malabar were 
in its liarboiir. Cairo , he descrilies as ^The greatest city in the 
world outside Cliina’^ Xieolo Conti in 1443 refers to Aden as 

opulent city remarkable for its buildings. Varthema (1503-8) 
sa^’-s that Aden was ^'the strongest city that was ever seen on the 
level ground ; it has walls on two sides and on the other sides there 
are very large mountains. On the mountains there are five castles, , 
and the land is level, and contains 5,000 or (>,000 families. It is^i\ 
the rendezvous of all the ships which come from India Major and; 
Minor, from Ethiopia, and from Persia. All the ships that are' ' ^ 
bound for Mecca ])ut in here.^^ This was of course Just before 
the end, when the Portuguese attacked the place. 

The ships now being used in the Tnxlja.l.„ Ocean were of con- 
siderable size.. Marco Polo saw one of so large a size as to require 
a crew of 300 men. Below the deck the space was divided into 
sixty small cabins, fewer or more according to the size of the 
vessel, and each cabin afforded aceomiuodation for one merchant. 

V' The chief ports in India were Quilon and Calicut. In the 
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.latter ])ort, aeeording to Vartheina* tliere were ^'verv iiiueli Moorish 
/ jnerehaiiit?^. . ..it imist he known that the Pagans i\o jiot navigate 
niu{‘h, hut it is the SFoors who carry the nier(‘han<lise, for in 
(hUieut there are at least 15,()0<> Moors, who are for tlie most 
])art natives of the eountry ” *‘Mohamme<lans alone are in a big 
way oE business’^ said All,mqiU3r<}ue. 

It wonld a])])ear that these Moors, or Moliarnmedans had ])rae- 
dieally .ousted C-hinese ship owners from whatever share they 
may have had in the trade between tlie Eed Sea or the Persian 
Ckilf and ISoutbeni India. Rut from the Pape of Pomorin east- 
^ wards the Chinese were still the masters, and according to Ibn 
.Batuta (1325-1305) all tlie eoramuaieation with Pinna was eon- 
dncted in vessels of that eoiintry. According to Marco Polo^s 
account this trade must have been far more valuable than that 
^ between India and the west, as for one shipload of pepper that 
' “went to Alexandria or elsewhere, a hundred or more wei'e brought 
io Oliina. The ships (the size of wln(*h was calculated according 
^ to the niunber of bags of pepper they cmdd carry) seem to have 
been very large ^‘all made' with triple sides, fastened with enor- 
mous spikes, ten to twelve sails, made of stri{)s of bamboo woven 
like mats, with a crew of 1,()()() men i.e. (>()() sailors and 400 
.soldiers^^ reads a fourteenth century account. Whether the Arabs, 
or Mohammedan Indians travelled in these junks, or sailed their 
own craft across the Bay of Bengal is a matter for surmise l)nt 
in one way or another numbers of them must have made the pas- 
;sage. The great Arab traveller, Ibn Batuta, wlio was kept waiting 
.some months in Sumatra awaiting the change of the monsoon during 
1347 appears to have met there a numl)er of compatriots and coreli- 
gionists. Fifty years before this, Marco Polo was detained at 
Perlak (near Aehin in Sumatra) for the same reason, and he 
:also observed that the towm was so much frequented by the ^^Sara- 
cen” merchants that they had converted the people to the law of 
Mahomet. In his time though the countryside was still pagan. 
Acliin and the small states in the north of Sumatra were by virtue 
«of their situation particularly likely to experience the i>enctration 
I ‘Of Arab merchants and conversion to Islam. Many a merchant, 
i bound from China to India, must have spent a tedious time there, 
“waiting for the change of season. Among them were pilgrims 
bound for Mecca and religious teachers, chiefly from India, but 
.settled there. So at least subsequent tradition regards them, but 
,in truth those who spread the seeds of Islam in the East were in 
Fiio way"' zealots devoting their lives to the cause; they were traders 
/ coming in the normal way of business, and the work of conver- 
sion was merely a secondary task. To the natives of southern 
Arabia it was not even that, then as now they came entirely for 
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trade, and it follows that the religions doctrine of the people of 
Malaya and the islands has its roots in Indian rather than 
Arabian tradition. It follows too, that the names of their early 
teachers preserved by the Achinese tend to be Indian, Syrian or 
Egyptian names rather than Hadramant names. Also in the 
island of Java which was (with Malaeea) the next area in which 
the Mohammedan religion spread, the names and genealogies which 
the chronicles have preserved of the Arabs who in the fifteenth 
century most contributed to the overthrow of the Hindu powers 
indicate that these persons came from the persian Gulf, or the 
Eed Sea rather than from the Hadramant and Southern Arabia. 
Speaking generally, we would not be far wrong in saying that the 
Hadramant visitors to the East Indies up to^ the middle of the 
eighteenth century came there as traders, and with a few exceptions, 
only began to settle there from about 1750 onwards. The Arab 
colonies in Malacca and Palembang date from this period while 
those of Siak (Sumatra) and Pontianak (Borneo) are even 
earlier but most of the others were not founded until well on in 
the nineteenth century. There was no mass migration from the 
Hadramant to the East Indies before then. 

Netherlands East Indies Government and the Arabs* 

In the Netherlands Indies census of 1930 there were found 
to be 71,000 persons claiming to l>e Arabs (compared with 45,000 
in 1920 and 30,000 in 1905). The number of Arab immigrants, 
of which an account was kept year by year, varied with the state 
of the economic situation in the Indies or in the Hadraniaut, 
from which the great majority of them came. It was not abnor- 
mally high, when set oft against the annual losses by death or by 
departure, and the main increase in numbers was therefore a 
natural one. These immigrants were exclusively males, who mar- 
ried into local families or into the families of Arabs who had 
preceded them. 

The result of this has been that the Arabs together with 
tlieir descendants who, for the reason given above, are invariably 
of mixed descent, constitute the third most numerous and impor- 
tant npn-indigeiious racial group in the East Indies. The great 
interest that the Dutch have shown in these Arabs and the impor- 
tance that they have attached to their relations with them is not 
however solely due to this fact, nor is it to be explained by the 
activity in research into all matters relating to colonial affairs 
.which has been so characteristic of their administration in the East. 
They were, and had to be concerned with Arab affairs because the 
majority of theil* subjects were Mohammedans, thousands of whbm 
made the annual pilgrimage to Mecca; and because from 1873 on- 
wards the Dutch were engaged, af ehormous trouble and expense, 
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in trying to subdue tlie Aebinese and surrounding tribes in nor- 
thern Sumatra. The AehiiM^e were bigoted Mohammedans, and 
regarded their resistanee to the Dufeh as a lioly war. So long as 
this resistanee eontinued, whieh it did intermittently for a very 
long time, there was the eonstant danger that the spirit of revolt 
mmld spread and infetd the whole of the IVlohammedan popiilatiom 


This danger had presented itself to tludr minds long before 
Achin had eome witlnn their sphere of inttuenee. During the first 
half of the nineteenth century, while Acliin was still an indepen- 
dent state it was also a port of nmeh importance for those about 
to embark on, or returning from the pilgrimage. These only 
nnml)ered a few hundreds since the Dutcdi, in order to dist^ourage 
it, imposed a tax which, all wdio desired to go on the ■[)ilgrimage 
had to pay. Only those who were most fervent in the faith under- 
took the Journey but their enforced wait at Ai^hin for a following 
wind coincided with the period of high emotional excitement at 
the prospect of going to Mecca, or elation at the thouglit of having 
almost completed the homeward Journey. It is hardly surprising 
therefore that a fanatical spirit reigned in Achiii and that those 
who-fonnd tlie Dutcli rule irksome temled to (congregate there. In 
1852 the (^ourt of Cassation declared the pilgrims tax illegal and 
the mxnhers swelled fixmi hundreds to thousands annually — in 
1926-27, the record year, there were 52,000 Indouesiau pilgrims, 
and some 10,000 Iiuionesiau students constantly in Mee(’a, study- 
ing religious subjects and the Arabic language. 


In 1884, i.e. two years after the Britisli Government had 
entered into a treaty relationship, though the .Resident of Aden, 
with the Qu’eti Sultans of the Hadramaut, the (Jovernor General 
of the Netherlands East Indies commissioned Professor L. W. (b 
van den Berg to render a report on the Arabs established in the 
Indian archipelago. His book, ])ul)lislie(l at the end of 1886 is 
in one respect a remarkable production. The Hadramaut, at that 
time, was virtually unexplored; van den Berg hoAvever, by dint 
of the most systematic questioning, cross questioning and reconci- 
liation of the answers he receivecl, succeeded in ])roducing a rea- 
sonably accurate map of the interior of the country, a geographical 
Tour de force^ which can never have been surpassed, and seldom 
attempted. Besides this, the book contains may observations on 
the social condition and maimer of life in the country whieh he 
had never seen. These however are the less valuable part of his 
work and have been supplanted hy the reports of later visitors to 
the Hadramaut; what remains important is the section dealing 
with the Arabs in the East Indies. On this sul)Ject his book is 
still a standard work of reference, and as it is, fortunately for the 
atrera^e" Euglisf'" 'reader*, wx-ittenia French instead of Dutch," it 
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Van den Berg drew attention in his work to the fact that 
nearly all the Arabs established in the JTetherlands East Indies 
were of Hadramaiit origin, and this fact dictated the title of 
his book.^^ The remaining Arabs he dismisses as ^‘■'mostly vaga- 
ixiiids^^ some thirty of whom arrived in Singapore every year^ 
to make their way to the interioiv of the peiiiiisnla, or to the 
native states niuler Netherlands suzerainty. Their motive was that 
of obtaining charity from the less sophisticated, or of acting as 
pilgrimage brokers, arranging transport and lodging, inducting 
the pilgrims into the appropriate ceremonies etc. They were 
disreputable, and little trusted by the authorities. It was these 
men who were regarded as the potential carriers of dangerous 
religious doctrines, and not the respectable Hadrami Syecls, often 
men of wealth, whose material interests were closely bound up 
with the maintenance of law and order. The Hadramis regarded 
their own country as the liome of religion and learning; they 
respected of course the shrine at Mecca (even if not to the extent 
of making frequent pilgrimages thither) but on the whole were 
not interested in international politics, or in the Pan-Islamic pro- 
paganda which was sacli a bogey to European powers with large 
numbers of Mohammedan subjects. The Mahdi revolt and the 
Achin resistance did not arouse any spirit of emulation in their 
hearts and throughout the Butch could count on them as being 
among the least likely to be disaffected of all the peoples in the 
East Indies. 

These eonelusions had the added and greater authority of 
Professor C. Snouck Hugronje, one of the world authorities on 
Islam who, on his return from Arabia, proceeded in 1891 to Achin 
with instructions from the Netherlands East Indies government 
to make a special study of the religious element in the political 
conditions of that country. His observations there led him to 
believe that this element Avas one of great significance and it is 
analyzed at some length in his book.^^ He finds that it derives 
in the main finm Indian, rather than direct from Arabian sources, 
more especially the eliains of mystic tradition (salasilah), which 
were strongly subject to Indian influence. These mystical teach- 
ings always presented a powerful appeal to the Indonesian and 
they were the more dangerous in that they were not coupled with 
the study of the law and the absorption of dogma which the Arab 
theologians, and indeed the general experience of mankind, have 
found to be the indispensable basis of mystic orthodoxy. The 
mystic teachings which radiated eastward from Achin were any- 
thing but orthodox, but, with the exception of the small contin- 
gent from Mecca, the Arabs took little or no part in their propaga- 

I X Prof, 'L. W, C. van ier Berg — lx Ha4rainatit et les Col<»ii«s Aral>eS' « 
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tion iUid were not themselves mlflneneed to a<lopt tlunn. In this 
way they constituted a negative hut important stabilizing influence 
in the population. 

To resume the story of the Netherlamls East Indies Govern- 
ment |)oliey towards the Arabs. A Dutch consulate had been 
•established in Jeddah, tlie port of Me(*ca, since the ol1i<vr in 

charge of which was responsible for looking after the interests of 
the })ilgriin,s and also exercised, by virtue of the capitulations 
recognized in the Ottoman Empire, judicial fuiudiojis with regard 
to them. The incumbents of this ])Ost were chosen with great 
•care, and received a special trainijig. They were chosen ironi 
members of the East Indies civil service, and given a year of 
study at Leiden in the Arab language, Moslem law and other 
studies, before taking up their appointment. After holding it for 
five years they returned to the East Indies. This system produced 
a number of very able men, expert in Moslem affairs and polities. 
Of these one of the ablest was a certain \hm der Meulen who, 
with a German as his companion, traversed a large i)art of the 
Hadramaut in the course of a journey sponsored l>y the 11s ether- 
lands East Indies government, and later published an interesting 
account of his experiences. Part of his route lay over country 
hitherto untrodden by Europeans, but even where it did not, 
Van der Meulesfls previous experiencx^ of Arab prof)lems and 
politics in the East enabled liini to make many original observa- 
tions. (It is worthy of note that the most authoritative account 
of the Hadramaut before that date had been written by the late 
Capt. W. H. Lee Warner, formerly a member of the Malayan 
Civil Service, who visited the country in 1919, on a political 
mission for the British Government). 

Van der Meulen tells a revealing story when discussing the 
history of a certain ruin that the party of travellers })assed one 
day, and which had been the dwelling place of a Hadrami who 
had amassed a fortune in Java. This man, when he returned to 
his native land tried to set up a kingdom; he recruited soldiers, 
made raids into the fertile lands of a neighbouring valley, and 
destroyed its date palms. Instead of buying him out with a ]>iece 
of land the Qu’eti Sultan, into whose lands he had trespassed, liim- 
.self raised an army and even transported a few cannon to his village* 
The man was taken prisoner, his house was razed to the ground, 
and a heavy ransom was exacted from his wealthy family in 
Java. The family petitioned the JTethcrlands Government on his 
behalf, basing thejr elaip;)t,p3a his Dutch nationality. It was thus, 
says Van der Meulen, that the desirability of being aecmrately 
informed as to conditions in the land of origin of a considerable 
number of its subjects 'became evident to the Netherlands Govern* 
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ment. How easily, he must hare thought, could these matters have- 
been arranged if the two territories were under one administration I 

External Influences on Arab Politics. 

The incident Just narrated, and the history of the establish- 
ment by the Qu^eti of their own dynasty have a strong family like- 
ness. The only difference was that the Qifeti, having larger 
resources abroad, could do things on a bigger scale, and w^ere much 
more successful. Thus ^IJmar bin ‘^Awaclh el Qu^eti, the penniless 
adventurer who had made his fortune and his name in India.^^’ 
had before he died, the satisfaction of knowing that his sons were 
masters of Shibam (1858) in the interior and of Shihr (1866) on 
the coast. Later, and thanks once more to the length of the 
Qu’eti purse, they succeeded in obtaining possession of Mukalla 
(1881) which, with Shihr, controls the whole coast of Hadramaut, 

The British concluded a Protectorate treaty with the Qu’eti 
Sultanate in 1888, covering ^^the territories of Mukalla and Shilir 
and their dependencies^^ a vague enough description which could 
not however by any stretch of the imagination be held to include' 
the Kathiri territories in the interior from which the vast majority 
of the Arabs in Malaya and Indonesia had originated. These 
‘territories though really independent were nominally subject to 
the Ottoman Empire, and so remained until the end of the first 
World War when the Kathiri Sultans recognised the Qu’eti agree- 
ment with the British as being binding on tliemselres also. The 
point is Just worth mentioning, since Wilkinson states, in hi& 
dictionary, that early in the Great War there was a mistaken view 
that the Hadrami Arabs unless locally born or naturalised 
were Turkish subjects or had Turkish sympathies. As has been 
shown this view was only mistaken in so far as the Qii^eti w^re 
concerned. A better authority^^ observes that there is little doubt 
that the inland settlements of the Hadramaut had been profitably 
engaged during the war in smuggling supplies to the Turks in 
Yemen. The Dutch actually considered the prohibition of further 
Arab immigration into Java, owing to alleged seditious activities 
on the part of Kathiri elements already there, in 1919. 

During the thirty years between the two treaties the British 
Government scrupulously (it might be said, over-scrupuloiisly) 
refrained from interfering in any way ^vhatsoever with the domestic 
affairs of the Hadramaut, where sporadic tribal %varfare continued 
unchecked. As Ave are now speaking of times that are past, there 
can be no harm in drawing the attention of the reader to this 
extraordinary phenomenon of prosperous and enlightened Arab 


See Appendix B. ^ ■ . ■ ; ^ ■ 
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traders, laiulo\vjiei\s aiul mereliaiits, thoroughly aeeustoinod to all 
the refinements of a eomfortable existenee in Africa, India or the 
Far East, not inerely providing the wherewithal for this warfare 
to eontinue, hut habitually returning, toward the <*iose oi; their 
days, to take an active part in it. They would retire to i*astles 
in the iradrainaut where, for months on (ual, it would 1 h^ <langeroiis 
to put a foot outside the from gate from dawn to dusk, as this might 
attract a volley of tire from a rival castle a(*ross t])e way. Some 
villages, for the same reason, (*ould only approacdi their cultiva- 
tions hy an elaborate system o(! trenches. Xohody regarded this 
as in any way exceptional, and everybody cried out for anus, and 
more arms* One party even imported a tank (transported in 
I)ieees, hy camel or donkey, an eight day Journey from the coast 
to their valley) which now lies derelict, a monument if ever there 
was one to wasted human effort. 

To this general rule of turbuleiK*e and anarchy there was one 
important exception. The class of Syeds, or descendants of the 
prophet through Hassan or Hussain, has always (iommanded special 
respect in Moslem countries, and nowhere more so than in the 
Hadramaut, with its long tradition of j)ietv and learning. The 
tribesmen, it is true, were neither learned nor pious, hut they had 
in general a marked regard for thevSe qnalities in others, a regard 
which the almost complete isolation of this part of Arabia from the 
trends of modern tliought had allowed to remain virtually unim- 
paired for centuries. A further explanation of the respecd almost 
amounting to reverenc?e iir which the Syeds were held was their 
traditional custom of going about unarmed. This custom is said 
to have been prescribed by their ancestor, Syed Ainad ibn Isa al 
Muhajji who came from Basra in the tenth century to settle in 
the Hadramaut, and it was almost universally observed. The 
few Syeds who did not keep to it had iKJcome indistinguishable 
from the Beduin. Nothing could serve to show more (dearly that 
the Syeds were a race apart and they ^vere thus able (apart from 
other useful consequenc'es) to travel immum? — after taking proper 
precautions to declare their identity — in districts where the ordi- 
nary traveller would have hesitated to go even if accompanied 
by a large and well armed escort. 

The Syeds had become quite numerous, but their prestige 
hacl not suffered on that account, as the right to the title, which 
claimed to be a very good one, was most carefully safeguarded. A 
Syed who travelled overseas was at pains to ensure that the births 
of his male children were properly recorded in the registers kept 
hy the ‘^Mansab^^ or hereditary bead of the branch of the family 
Id' ’which. 'he .Woiaged* ..|ir..apit 0 of all this it must be said that 
hereditary privileges have had their day, in tlie Hadramaut as 
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lened by the experiences of Hadramis in otlier countries overseas. 
Those who ventured into new lands to seek ^“tlie ring of the 
prophet Solomon^’ were not as a rule of the wealthiest, and in 
their new homes they acquired a competence, and with it a better 
social status which they were naturally reluctant to lose on return- 
ing to the country of their birth. As for the emigrant Syeds, they too 
lost many of the privileges of their position. Just as they also had 
no occasion to exercise the responsibilities that went with them, 
after they had left the Hadramaut. 

It is hardly surprising therefore that when an anti-Syed move- 
ment sprang up, it received much useful support, particularly from 
the overseas Arabs. This movement, which was known as 
^Trshad'^ is said to have begun in 1918 with a quarrel about 
a school in Singapore which the Syeds had endowed and to which, 
owing to the lack of contribntions from other sources, it was decided 
that only the sons of Syeds should be/admitted. The movement 
spread to Java, and thence to the valleys of the Hadramaut, where 
it made considerable headway and demonstrated, not for the first 
or the last time, the influence of Malayan politics on that distant 
land. 

The effects of this movement might have l)een far more rapid 
and revolutionary than they were but for the fact that 
the Syeds, who on the whole constituted a conservative element 
in the population, also included in their ranks a number of men 
who were extremely progressive and far sighted. It was the Syeds 
who had taken the lead in migrating to foreign countries and the 
wealth which they derived from their successful Imsiness ventures, 
though mainly employed to consolidate their material position in the 
Hadramaut, where they were the chief land-owners, was also used 
to bring about very noteworthy improvements in the social condi- 
tions of the population generally. Successive travellers in that 
country have pai<I generous tribute to the enormous influence for 
good of one of these families in particular, the resources of which 
had been spent on such purposes to the tune of some $50,000 
annually. All sorts of useful works stood to their credit, such as 
schools, dispensaries, roads, a local coinage, a postal service and 
even a food distribution scheme. Such men, in accepting the 
position of leaders in their own country appreciated more keenly 
than anyone the wastage and demoralizing effects of the perpetual 
insecurity in which their fellow countrymen lived, and, long 
before the British Government had taken any active steps to settle 
the age-long feuds which created this insecurity they had worked 
hard to pave the way for their eventual reconciliation. During 
1927 and 1928 conferences were held (again in Singajwe) with 
the object of settling the differences of Qu^eti and Kathiri, the 
main disputants, and though these did not bear immediate fruit 
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tile general armistice of some years later owed much to the=e 
earlier endeavours, and would have been im])ossihle without them. 

Hie Arabs ini Malaya. 

The recorded history of the Arabs in Malava starts, as so many 
other things start, with Haffies. Our excuse for ((uoting at leimth 
rom the '‘Memoirs” will he that they form a most mivenient 
text on which 0 hang a number of furtlier observations eoncernin- 
the Arabs in this country. At the same time, the passage is verv 
typical ot the lack ot regard with which the Arabs in the East 
were held by Europeans at that period. In a despatch from 

ueneral uith the Malay States,” writes as follows:— 

re<-arS thf ^ ^'**i’*^ fw^rg^'sted to your Lordship 

re^aiciin the ChiiHse, are in a high degree applicable to the 

Arabs who frequent the Malay counFries, mid unyer Jhe speciou: 
mask of religion, prey on the simple unsuspicious native The 
Chinese must, at all events, he admitted to he industrious; hut the 
Arabs are mere Jones, useless and idle consumers of tl,e produce 
f the gioimd, alfecting to be descendants of the I’rophet and the 
most emiment ot his followers, when in realitv they are nothimr- 

Z71 ^ tiiemscdves into the 

p\om ol the Malay chiels, and often procurer the highest offices 
in the Malay states. They hold like robbers the offices thev obtain 
as sycophants, and cover all with the sanctimonious veil' of reli- 
gious hypocrisy. ITnder the pretext of instructing the Malavs in 
the prmcjles of the Mohammedan religion, they inculate the'iuost 
intolerant bigotry, and render them incapahl^ of rcceivimr anv 
species of usetul biowledge. It is seldom that the East is Fisited 

Sv^t?rlS large capital, hut there are mimerous 

adventurers vho carry on a coasting trade from port to port, and 

wTiPrafK-’“f / “ raltgious titles of Sheikhs and Seyvad claim, and 
S tF e.xemption from all port duties in the Malay 
states. They are also very trequently concerned in acts of piracy, 
^<1 promoter, ol the »Ia« Me. This das. of ...Ivortarcr; 

witi? to repre®, Imt , regulated trade 
With miy of the commercial states of Arabia, as Muscat, Mocha 

wi' advantageous to the Malav coun- 

tnes. The old Sultan of Pontiana, who was on his guard ‘against 
the machmations of the Chinese, and took effectual means to pre- 
/arming his port duties or engrossing his funds, 
rJ!]-. ol constantly circumvented and duped by the 

Arab adventurers who frequented Pontiana. The errors of the 
father, however, have served in some degree to open tlie eves of 

i H <^ontmnei to suffer' Arab 

traders, direct from Arabia to trade at Pontiana, duty free; and' 
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fast Tear this port was visited by two Arab vessels direct from 
Muscat, This may serve, in some degree, to illustrate the neces- 
sity of our establishing an equal and uniform system of port regu- 
lations through, the whole of the Malay countries; for if the 
Chinese, on the one hand, are permitted to farm import and 
export duties, in different ports, they have every facility allowed 
them to form combinations, in order to secure a nionopoly to 
Chinese traders; and if, on the other hand, the Arabs, under reli- 
gious pretext, are entirely exempted from duties, they may baffle all 
competition, and the Malay countries will inevitably be exhaiisted 
and drained, and the English deprived of the fruits of conquest 
merely to the advantage of two foreign nations that are equally 
devoid of claims on the English and Malays, Let the Chinese and 
the Arabs, as well as the Americans, trade to the eastward, but let 
tlieir trade be regulated, and above all, let them not be left in 
the enjoyment of exemption and advantages which are neither pos- 
sessed by the English nor the Malays. Since the reduction of 
Dutch colonies in the East, several of the ports formerly dependent 
on them have almost become Arab colonies, as Paiembang, 
Tringano, and Telawany on Sumbawa. The evil is obviously 
increasing every day, and can only be checked by encouraging the 
native Malays, and regulating on equal term the duties of the 
Malay and other eastern ports,^^ 

This is not a very favourable assessment of the Arab contri- 
bution to the material and moral civilization of the East. But 
there is evidence to show that these were not Baffles last thoughts 
on the subject. In his history of Java (1817) he repeats the 
former indictment, using the same words, until he comes to one 
phrase, where he introduces a significant alteration: — 

^‘Let the Chinese and Arabs still trade to the eastward. 
Without them, the trade would be reduced to less than one third 
of even what it is at pmsent; but let their trade be regulated 
etc., ete.’^ 

and elsewhere he sa3’s: — 

^The objections which have been made to the political influence 
of the Chinese and Arabs in the Eastern Islands, do not equally 
apply to them as traders. In this last capacity and subject to 
regulations which prevent them from uniting the power of a chief 
with the temper of a merchant, and despotism with avarice, tlieir 
value cannot be too highly rated.... the Arab traders are here 
what they are all over the world, keen intelligent and adventurous/^ 

and in 1822, in giving instructions to ec Singapore Housing 
committee, he writes j — 
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‘^^The Arab populatioB will require every oonsideratiou ” 

The fact of the matter is that in :1811 Kallles was very far 
from urulerstanding the meehanks of trade iu the East Indies, and 
only appreeiated later the faet that the Arabs, as for that matter 
also the Chinese and Bugie were not eonipetitors kSo much as 
coadjutors, and that without them the trade of the arelupelago 
could not he carried on in its existing volume. Unfortunately 
this misunderstanding had been shared hy a great many Europeans 
in the East. L. A. Mills in his article on "^"Piracy and the Straits 
Settlements^^ records an opinion that the systematic oppression 
of the inter-island trade which was ])ractised by the Dutch and 
the l^ortiiguese before them was responsil)le for a good deal of the 
piracy which existed later. 

As far as trade with Muscat, Mocha or Jidda was concerned, 
the Arab share iu such traffic was tending to diminish rather than 
increase. During the period of which we are now writing the trade 
between Bombay and the Persian Gulf was still almost exclusively 
ill Indian, Persian or Arab hands. Prom Bombay eastwards the 
trade was much more extensive and European firms 
had a large share in it, controlling not merely the 
“IndiameiP^ but also a good proportion of the ^kountry^^ 
shipping i.e. ships built in Eastern waters hut on European 
lines, and European owned. Crawford, gives a picture of the 
ocean commerce between the archipelago and Arabian ports, 
which he describes^*"'' as having been /deduced to a trifie^^ since the 
settlement and supremacy of Europeans in the East. The direct 
trade he states to have been confined to a few ports of the western 
portion of the Archipelago, as Aehiii, Palembang, Pontianak and 
some of the Malay states of the peninsula. Arab shipping was 
the best constructed, best navigated and best equipped of any Asiatic 
nation. The normal course of tmding w-as to make a voyage to 
the Malabar coast, and buy cloth there to truck with the isianders. 
a few dried fruits were also occasionally bought; the rest of the 
investment was bullion. On the return Journey they carried cloves 
and nutmegs, black pepper, Indian frankinsc^iice and sugar as 
cargo, and pilgrims as passengers. Twenty years later, according 
to Newbold^^ ^^one or two square rigged vessels arrive annually 
from Arabia, bringing tortoise shell, salt, gold thread, sandalwmod, 
oil and sundries”, and taking back ^ffienjamin, gold dust, long 
pepper, Indian piece goods, a small quantity of sago and spices 
and large investments of sugar, tin, sapaiwood, spices and lignum 
aloes.” ^ 

ly John Crawford — ^Hbtory of tbe Archipelago Volume HI, p. aoS. 

i 6 T. J. Newbold ^‘British Scttleme»ts in the Straits of Malacca** — ^Vol. I, p. 358. 
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But the real strength of the Arabs lay in coast-wise and inter- 
island shipping, centred at first on Palembang, Fontianak and 
Grisee and later shared by Singapore and Surabaya. Many of 
the early Arab fortunes were made in this ’way. It is a remarkable 
fact that the Hadrami throughout history has taken so kindly 
to the sea; travellers in the interior of that country have noted 
how many of the men are intrepid swimmers and divers although 
their only opportunity of learning these arts was in rock pools 
left by the rains in tlie wadi beds. Again we may quote from 
Baffles, that ^'the enterprize of the Arabs, Chinese and Biigis is 
very conspicuous. They are in general fair traders, and Euro- 
peans acquainted with their characters can rely on their engage- 
ments and command their confidence.^^ The wheel had come 
round full circle! At the vSame time it must be admitted that not 
ail these fortunes were made by fair trading. Many of the Arabs 
were strongly suspected of supporting the pirates who were such 
a menace to sliipping in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
if not of being ])irates themselves. So far as Borneo was concerned 
this was not a suspicion but a certainty After 1855 sailing ships 
l>egan to give way to steamers, in the ownership of which the 
Arabs were less successful. There were some Arab owned steamers 
working from Singapore, but it does not appear to have been a 
profitable business.^® 

Let us now examine Baffles^ allegation that the Arabs had 
succeeded in obtaining for themselves a privileged position with 
the native rulers which greatly facilitated their trade, and we 
shall observe that this is exactly what happened. ‘There are innii- 
meralde instances in the history of the East Indies of an Arab 
settling in one of these states and rapidly acquiring for him- 
self (and his compatriots) an altogether preponderating influence 
there. ^Sometimes they had, only to present themselves in these 
surroundings to be appointed provincial governors, and to be giveit 
as wives the daughters of princes or of the high aristocracy. The 
Malay explanation, like Bafflesb is that the Arabs traded on an 
often spurious religious connection, and commanded the veneration 
of the relfgiousiy disposed but relatively un instructed Moslem 
peoples through being of tlie same race and origin, as the founder 
of their faith. This may be partially but it is not entirely true — 
many of the countries in which they succeeded in entrenching 
themselves most securely were pagan countries. Van den Berg 
attributes much of their success in this field to other than religious 
causes. Their diplomatic skill, their ability to exploit the weak 
sides of the native character without weakening their own, and 
their dignity and gift of expression generaliy^^ made a tremendous 

17 L. A. Mills ■"'The Swfipressioa of in B-ranei.**' ^ 
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impressioii on the ])eoples t^mong whom they appeared. Their bear- 
ing appeared to justify their claim to represent an older and liigher 
eivilizatioiK Perlis in Ma]a3’‘a, Hiuk Kampar and Jambi in 
Sumatra, Kubu and Pontianak in Borneo are among the ])laeeB 
wliere Arabs either became CBtahlished as riders or intermarried 
with ruling house, and their position in Palemhang, Singapore and 
other centres owed much initially to tlie resfiect with which the 
Malay authorities regarded them. This respeid was partly based 
on ignorance — '’^onine ignotum pro nuignifico^^ — and greater fami- 
liarity caused, not exactly contempt, hut a more candid and accurate 
^appreciation of their true worth. As Arab immigrants arrived in 
increasing numbers the feelings of the original inha])itants of 
the Archipelago towards them became radically altered, and tlic 
later arrivals no longer found it possible to make alliances with 
the better families. This change of attitude was the more marked 
:as the economic competition of the Arabs became more keenly 
felt. Reference to this competition and to the commercial prac- 
tices on which it depended will be made later. 

In the time of Raffles however the Syeds were still regarded 
as being a good deal superior to ordinary mortals, and so repirded 
tliemselves. The reader may recall the famous incident in the 
"^Tlikayat Abdullah^^ (the author of which was, incidentally, of 
Arab descent) when one Syed Yassin, smarting under the ignominy 
of l)eing imprisoned for a debt which ho professed to be unable 
to pay, ran amok and staW)ed Ooi. Farquhar, the Resident. The 
ensuing turmoil is vividly descril>ed; a general rising was feared 
and, possibly with a view to warning others of the fate which they 
would suffer, Raffles ordered the corpse of the Syed (who had l>een 
tilled by a sepoy in the Resident’s following) to be dragged feet 
foremost behind a bullock cart round Singapore town, and after- 
wards exhibited in an iron cage at Tanjong Pagar, 

But the matter did not end there, for after the body was 
buried the site of burial became a place of pilgrimage. It has not 
survived, possibly because it has been replaced by the still more 
famous shrine of Habib Nur, about which a word or two must be 
said, since it is venerated and visited by Malays from at least as 
far afield as Malacca, and is the invocation of all who find them 
-selves adrift in storm and tempest in the Java seas. ^^Habib”‘ is 
a mixture between a title of respect and a term of endearment, 
and it is bestowed on Syeds, though who Syed ISTur was, apart from 
ihe fact that he died some seventy or eighty years ago, the writer 
has not been able to determine. Two ineidents have however 
served to bring home to him the very great veneration with which 
‘.fhe-fomh of this saint ■ irstiii 'regarded; the fiBt being when, hie 
native of - PalemlNtog^ was Insistent that a vow' of fruit 
and flowers must inade there before an imminent birth in his 
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master^s family, the second when his syce, a native of Miiar, asked 
for leave to do the same the day before he took his driving test. 
It should be recorded that the power of the saint was effective on 
both occasions! It is said that many attempts have been made, 
in the past, to dig away the smalh eminence on which the ‘d:eramat’^ 
still stands, to the great hindrance of the proper development of 
the harbour area of Singapore, but the saint has succeeded in 
frustrating them all. Even Chinese labourers wlio have been set 
to work on the task were smitten with sudden and unexplained 
sickness, and refused to complete it. 

Some four months before the occurrence of the amok in 
which Col. Farquhar was stabbed, one of Baf9es^ many com- 
mittees had been set up /Tor appropriating and marking out the 
quarters or departments of the several classes of the native popu- 
lation/^ The part of the instructions which concerns us ran as 
follows: — 


CAMPONG^^ 

^^23. The Arab population will require every consideration, 
and their expected numbers should not be estimated at less than 
1 to 2,000. Xo situation will be more appropriate for them than 
the vicinity of the Sultanas residence, and it will only be neces- 
sary in providing the accommodation they require to keep in view 
the convenience of se|)arating them as far as practicable from the 
European dwellings, with which they will in such ease come nearly 
in contact 

The European residences, which had to be thus carefully safe^- 
guarded, were to be situated in an area ^"^eastward of the Canton- 
ments as far generally as the Sultanas and inland to tiie bank of the 
Rochor river and the foot of the hills, including the great Eochor 
plain.” This is what would be described nowadays as the Middle 
Eoad area of Singapore, and the Arab quarter — in a time when it 
was customary to think of ‘^Quarters^ — was to be situated to the 
northeast, round the Istana. Arab Street, Baghdad Street, 
Bussorah Street, Jedda Street, Muscat Street, all within a quarter 
of a mile of each other, are there to show that Baffles^ intentions- 
were carried out, and in 1901 when a census of fee inhabitants of 
Singapore by residence of the different races was taken, it was in 
the G division of the Municipality bounded by Middle Road, 
Selegie Road, Eochore Canal Road and Sumbawa Road, and in 
adjoining streets that the great majority of Arabs was still found ^ 
to be congregated. There was not a siii^e one lining ih the modem 
business quarter, represented" ai’TtJ dmiiSh7'in"’the ioutb _ bank’, o£ " 
the Singapore river. . ; 
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Eaffles^ expectations regarding the increase in size of tlie 
Arab population were still unfulfilled a hundred years later, as 
will '])Q seen from the figures quoted ludow.-^^ Statistic, c in this ease 
.are more than usually misleading, however, sint^e there is no ^'ery 
clear dividing line between those wlio arc Arabs and those who are 
not. With very rare exceptions no Had rami woman ever leaves 
her native country, and it follows that a cliiid of unmixed Arab 
•descent is never l)orn iii the East Indies. Although certain fami- 
lies, particularly in Singapore, have preserved their continuity of 
descent, iji most eases the rate of assimilation with tlie local popu- 
lation has l)cen ra})id and completed in two or three generations; 
and the widespread custom among the Arabs of sending their sons 
back to the Hadramaut for their edu(*ation — one of the facts 
.accounting for tlie extent to which Javanese and Malay are spoken 
in that country, — ^jnerely retards and does not divert this process. 

One of tlie reasons wliy tlie distinction between Ara])s and 
non-Ara])s lias been better maintained iii Singapore than elsewhere 
is that Aralis coming from or returning to the Hadramaut liave 
made it a sto])}>ing*otf place Just like Achin was in the days of 
the sailing ships. A feature of tlie statisti(*al talile to which 
attention may be drawn is that while the Arab population of 
Penang and Malacca has remained more or less statitauirv over 
the past fifty years, that of Singapore has fairly steadily increased. 
Figures for the rest of Malaya are not available over a sufficiently 
long period to make it possible to draw any useful conclusions and 
in any case, the fact that in Selangor, in 1031, four times as many 
persons claimed to have been born in Arabia as declared themselves 
to be Arab by race, makes one doubtful of tlieir accuracy. It may 
be observed however that the East Coast settlements, noted by 
llaffles, still exist, though they do not appear to be increasing in 
size; anyone interested in reading about one of these settlements as 
it was a quarter of a century ago will find a brief but interesting 
account in the census report for 1021 (paragraph 330) of the 
settlement at Kampoixg Bruas in the Pekan district of Pahang. 
This settlement though four or five generations old was still occa- 
sionally recruited with fresh immigrants from the Hadramaut; the 
descendants greatly prized their Arab ancestry and would not 
.admit to being Malays, as by that time in fact they were. A cen- 
lury ago they were still quite distinct.^^ 

An Aral) who has established himself in Malaya or in the 
East Indies finds jobs for his compatriots ; lienee in each of their 
colonies the colonists tend to come from the same district. The 
conservatism in these matters is carried to extremes; there are 
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Tillages and town in the Wadi Hadramaiit separated by no more 
than a day's journey, the inhabitant of one of which have, for 
generations, niV'^ated to the East Indies, while from the other the 
inhabitants have for an equally long period migrated to East Africa. 
Those in the East Indies come mainly from the Katliiri towns 
of Seiyun and Terim, and from the Qu'eti town of Shi})am, all far 
inland and until recently eight days journey from the coast (in 
1937 however their isolation was ended by the com])ietioix of a 
road between Shihr and the Wadi Hadramant where they are 
situated;, it owes its existence to the enterprise and ])ertinaeity of 
a well known Singapore family). Both in Africa and the Indies 
they established themselves without difficulty as })etty shopkeepers 
ami small traders, penetrating into markets and sources of supply 
from which European firms remained aloof, or were for some 
reason excluded. They did little importing or exporting oxi their 
own account. Even the uncouth tribesmen with no experience of 
any form of business other than brigandage, })rove(l remarkably ^ 
apt at this form of occui)ation, with which they combined the 
ancillary activity of money lending, if it is not unfair to use a 
word with such derogatory' implications for a commercial practice 
which is universal, but usually escapes criticism under the titles 
of ^^giving of credit". 

There is one further form of economic activity for which the 
Arabs have displayed a great and nnexpected genius, and which is 
of more than passing importance. It is well known that, in 
Singapore and many other large towns of the East, the Arabs 
own land and house property on a large scale. To ajxpreeiate how 
this came about it will be necessaiy to digress for a moment to . 
consider tlie principles of Mobtimmedan law, and the way in which 
they favoured the kind of transaction which resulted in such owner- 
ship being acquired. 

Islam prohibits, usury. In the application of this law, Muslims 
are forbidden to earn interest on money loaned, with or without 
security. Among certain sections of Muslims even the payment / 
of interest, as opposed to the receiving of it, is considered a grave 
offence and. a sin. It therefore happens that, handicapped as they 
are in this respect, it is not unusual for Muslims when forced hy 
circumstances to raise a loan, to deposit their articles of value — 
real property and jewellery for instance — in the hands of business 
men of their acquaintance without any consideration of interest 
but on certain sjxecific conditions. Generally, the most important 
condition is the method of repayment of the loan, and it may 
be agreed, for instance, that repayment is to be made by instalments 
or in a lump sum before the end of a certain period. If after the 
end of this period the loan atill unpaid, the lender may give 
notice to the borrower that be must repay before the end of a 
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further period or else forfeit the right to rtHieein me ariuuo 
deposited. When the article is laud, it is neeessnry for the woiilddKr' 
borrower to convey his property outright to tlu^ leiuho iu <i 
T)roperly drawn up deed of eonveyaneo. la siudi ceases the ])orrower 
becomes the vendor, and the lender tin* punfiaser the amount oi. 
the loan is the consideration for ■|)ur(*hase, and tinn^ the esseiu'o 
If the loan is rejiaid within the specific period 
is reconveyed to the l)orro\ver, at his cost. Mean- 
while, so long as the loan remains lupiaid during the period agieed, 
the parties, the rent derived from the iiroperty is col- 
' “ * * " It: tlie loan is not repaid and 

' ■’ u' remains in absolute possession 

Inch he has in effed acquired at a reduced price.. 

:eneral pattern with Yariatioii& 


of the contract 
the property 

to between 1, 

lectecl by the lender as his due. 
the period has elapsed, the lende 
of the property, will h.. h * 

' Most loan transactions follow this 
to suit the individual case. 

! There are two prerequisites for this kind of l)usiness enter- 
‘prise, a sufficiency of capital and tlie knowledge Imw to invest it. 
With regard to the former, with all his stinting and saving the- 
individual Arab would not as a rule be able to provide the sums 
required from money in his own possession, and it was un- 
usual therefore for 'a number to clul) together to do so. riiis 
meant that later, if the property was to be sold, not only pe- 
persons in whose name it stood hut the others (or their descendants) 
have to be consulted— a long and tedious business which tends to 
have the result that when property has found its way into Arab 
hands, it does not leave them easily. With regard to the necessary 
knowledge, the Arab is no simpleton in the^ matters, even though 
he has never left his native valle}'. lAnd in the Hadramaut both 
r for building and cnltivation is scarce and is bought and sold at a 
i high premium. 

In Singapore, numerous transactions of the kind mentioned! 
above took place, particularly during the early days of the ('olony’s- 
history; with the result that the Kampong Glam district lor 
example which was originally predominantly Malay (the original 
"Sultan” leases ' having been given mostly to Malays) is now 
about 5% Malay as against 35% Arab. In other parts of the 
town the Arab acquisitions while they do not form nearly so- 
large a proportion of the total, are nevertheless very considerable. 

It is sometimes tliought that the Arabs must be hypocritical 
in their attitude towards religion, if they employ such methods, 
V while condemning usury, or charging interest on ioans.^ But it is 
^doubtful whether this would be a correct appreciation. The- 
'founder of the Mbhgmmedan religion was himself a luerriiant and 
! it is likely en9^^ this sort of transaction was c*urreut_ and 
' ffcnerallv aceenfeS & ^ his own day. Moreover while there is no- 
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harm in ap])lying the logic of the west to the behaviour of the east 
it is a mistake to assume that the inhabitants of that hemisj)here 
4iipi>I,Y it to themselves. The Arab code of conduct is different, 
and has its own ])eeuliar defects, and virtues. For instance it 
would be unknown .and impossible for a sueeessfiii tHadrami 
trader to devote the whole of his earnings to his own and his 
family^s comfort. The first duty of the home coming traveller 
who has made a fortune is to build a mosque, and this duty takes 
precedence over the building of a house for himself. There are 
certain time-honoured objects of beneficenee ; it is a ])ious duty in 
desert countries to build wells, and a number of these were 
provided in Singapore by charitable donations before the days of 
a piped water supply. Burial grounds and schools are other 
favourite objects of charity. The Arab community before tlie 
war accepted full responsibility for the repatriation of its destitute 
members. Hospitality is another duty; the hospitality of the 
Hadramis was described by Phiiby, wlio should know, as """^astonish- 
ing even in a country like A^abia^^ On the other band, there 
is little evidence in the majority of a social conscience. Eich 
and poor may mingle freely in an atmosphere of complete demo- 
cratic equality, but there is no suggestion of consequent economic 
equality, nor is private charity directed to the furtherance of 
vSuch an object. It is a hard jdiilosophy of life, hut there is no 
hypocrisy about it, and no sentimentality masquerading as bene- 
volence. 

This xdiilosophy has been fostered by many centuries of hard 
living. The artificiality and insecurity of life in the Hadramaut 
have already been noted, and it is to be ol>served that the urge 
to emigrate, wliich sent her young men overseas in such numbers 
to earn their living, has l>een mainly due to the impossibility of 
of supporting them at home. Miss Btark concludes that tlie habit 
of emigration in large numbers is of recent growth, from the fact 
that the time is still remembered when a traveller would be nick- 
named ^Makkawd^ ^Massawi^ etc. according to the place (sc. Mecca 
or Massawa) from which he had retiirned.^^ In those days there- 
fore the population must have been kept within bounds in other 
ways, more especially by war and famine. Such conditions in- 
evitably breed a certain rnthlessness of character. ^ However even 
in ancient times there seem to have been enterprising individuals 
who sought their fortunes overseas. The Hadramis themselves 
recognise ^ spirit of adventure as being one of their national 
characteristics. There is a story related by Burton of a man who, 
hying from Hadrami society,, reached the uttermost parts of China 
'where he thought himself safe, ,but as he was about to pass the 
night in some rain he heard a voice h^ard by him exclaim ^‘”Oh 

22 Freya Stark — ^Southern Gates of Arabia*’ p. iii. 
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Imad ad Din,” the name of the patron saint of the Iladramaut 
■‘Thereupon lie arose and fled and he is, they say, flying still.” 


Appendix A. 

Tlie Arabs iit East Africa. 


; Arabs from the southern coasts of Arabia were well establishefi along the 
/sea board by the middle of the first century A.D., and probably much earlier. 
There were a number of their settlements, from the horn of Africa down to- 
what is now Tanganyika territory, and they carried on a lively trade with India 
and the Red Sea. A contemporary geographer^’* informs us that '*the country 
is not subject to a king, but each market town is ruled by its separate chief .*V 
Later he explains that "’under some ancient right the coast is subject to the 
sovereignty of the state that is become first in Arabia. And the people of 
Mocha (in the Yemen) now hold it under authority, and send thither many 
large ships, using Arab captains and agents, who are familiar with the 
natives and intermarry with them, and who know the whole coast and under- 
stand the language.” 


I There seems to have been a decline in the importance of these settle- 

I ments in subsequent centuries, possibly not unconnected with the decline in trade 
through the Red Sea which we have already noted. However in the eighth 
century active colonization began by Persians and Arabs from Oman seeking 
relief from persecution in their own country. From the tenth century onwards 
traditions regarding these settlements, which were now linked by an active 
commerce with the Persian Gulf, become continuous. They were created or 
re-established along the Somali coast at Lamu and Mombasa, Zanzibar and 
I Kilwa. These colonies reached the height of their prosperity in the twelfth 
!, and thirteenth centuries, when ports were established at Mozambique and at 
Sofala, near the modern Beira. This is the farthest south that the Arabs appear 
V/ to have penetrated is no evidence that they ever came within sight of rounding 
the Cape of Good Hope in the reverse direction. This lack of enterprise is 
somewhat surprising in such an adventurous race, but there was no stsong induce- 
ment to penetrate further south and there was one great obstacle in the way of 
doing so, namely the existence of a turbulent and warlike Bantu people, nicknamed 
by the Arabs ""Kafir” or unbeliever, along the coast from Delagoa Bay southwards. 

I , In 1497, Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape and calling at Sofala found 
: himself in contact with the ""moors”, this being the vague designation by 
I which writers of the period refer to Arabs and sometimes to other Mohammedan 
^ peoples also. Towards these Arabs he adopted an opportunist policy, attacking 
them or enlisting their services as he found convenient. Arab pilots escorted 
him to Zanzibar, Mombasa and Malindi from which place he crossed to Calicut 
. in India to obtain the cargo of pepper the profits from which so greatly stimulated 
the Portuguese in the pursuit of their colonial ambitions. Later, Portuguese 
captains captured these market town one by one, Sofala, Quelimanc, Sena, Mozam- 
y bique, Kilwa, Zanzibar, Mombasa, Malindi, Lamu and Magadishu, besides making 
excursions into the Red Sea and Southern Arabia — with the dual object of 
securing their lines of communication, and of confining the commercial activi- 
< . ties of their Arab competitors within the narrowest limits.-^ Even at the 

zenith of their power however it , was impossible for them to spare the men 
to garrison these towns and they therefore adopted the policy of appointing 
tributary f Arab sultans^ polic'y which succeeded as long and only as long 
- 'COt^ld ' maintain , a supremacy of sea power to enforce it. Once the 

had 'succeeded' in turning the Portuguese out of, Oman in the 

25' 'ilutodr oaf tfce *^eri|^<w*; 
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Arabian peninsula (1650), they proceeded to attack them in Africa, until at the 
turn of the century the Portuguese had lost practically all their footholds except 
.Mozambique. ■ — 

History repeated itself when the rulers of Muscat found themselves no 
more able then the Portuguese had been to control the Arab colonies in East 
Africa. But it developed along new lines when in 1832 the Sultanate was 
transferred from Muscat to Zanzibar and the Sultan, Said bin Sultan, extended 
his authority over the whole of what is now the coast of Kenya and Tanganyika. 

And not only over the coast; for Ujiji, on the shore of Lake Tanganyika over 
^600 miles from the sea, was an Arab town when Stanley met Livingstone there 
in J871. This was one of many centres established by the Arabs in the 
interior, partly for commerce in the products of the country, and partly for 
"the purpose of carrying on the iniquitous slave trade, the stamping out of 
which was one of the main reasons for the penetration of the region by European 
missionaries and explorers in the latter half of the century. 

Some idea of the extent to which Arabs have migrated to the East African 
■territories may be gained from the 1931 census figures — 7,000 in Tanganyika, 
12,000 in Kenya and 33,000 in Zanzibar and Pemba. In addition there are Arab 
colonies in most of the towns of Somaliland, Ethiopia and Eritrea. Except in 
Zanzibar and Pemba they form an infinitesimal proportion of the population, but 
an important one since much of the internal trade of the country is in their 
hands. A very large number of them come from the Hadramaut, and are 
known as Shihris, The contacts between East Africa and the Hadramaut, the 
manner of living of the Hadrami when abroad there, and the social effects of 
this emigration on the conditions of life in their own country (where Swahil: 
is widely spoken) are described in detail in Chapter XXV of Mr. Ingrams 
Report on the Hadramaut already referred to, and as this is an easily accessible 
work any attempt to summarize the account given there would be superfluous. 

Appendix B. 

The Arabs in India 

The presence of Arabs, or people of Arab descent, in the ports of the /* 

Malabar coast of India is explained by the centuries old trade connections between 
India and the Gulf of Aden, which the seasonal monsoon so greatly facilitated. 

What is rather more unexpected is that the Arabs of the Hadramaut have 
also established very close contacts with the Deccan, particularly that part of it 
which forms the modern state of Hyderabad. Thus the Qu’eti’ Sultans of 
Makalia also hold the office of Jemadar in the service of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
and have in the past spent more of their time in India than in Arabia. Their 
Arab subjects look to India as the country to which they emigrate to earn their 
livelihood or, God willing, to make a fortune, in the same way as the subjects 
of the Kathiri Sultans of the interior have looked to Malaya and the East Indies. 

If they remain at home in the Hadramaut even the bare essentials of life may ^ 
be beyond their reach, and emigration is a stern necessity. 

The manner of the arrival of the Arabs in the interior of India and 
subsequent growth of their power in that country is as follows. The Mohammedan 
rulers of Northern India who invaded the Deocan in 1294 dlid not succeed in 
holding it for long. Under Zuffir Khan (1347) and his successors an independent 
kingdom was set up; a century and a. half later this kingdom in its turn became 
subdivided into a number of principles,^^ From the fifteenth century onwards 
these Mohammedan rulers employed mercenary armies composed of Afghans, 
Abyssinians, Persians and Arabs, the last being the progenitors of the MoKamedan 


2j Sir G. Bird wood "Report on the Old Record of the India Oilfice** p. 241. 
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The hostility of the local Mohammedans 
itment difficult by the beginnmg of the 
led to the recruitment of Marathas In 
;\e Marathas were the dominant , power .in; ., 
jrcenanes including Arabs.' ; Some of ; these 
uired a virtual independence^ , a.nd' such . was; 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, 

in the private diary of Sir Richard' 

' " / r nine' 
''containing; in; 
mercenaries”;.; was, 

. the ■ beginning; 

by the policy of Raj Chandu Lai, the 
■ ' ‘ reached, ■such', a pitch; that; 

' and 'the British ' Govern'- 
the Residency records, of the 
»-.i-.red in the city of Hyderabad' 
which the British government had acquiesced 
and placed on record their view 
from the commanding position they 
a matter of prime importance. At one time they 
: t- I>uring the Mutiny they did not 

s, pMslbly touse they had too much to lose, but also. 

extremely firm policy of the ^Nizam’s mm.ster S.t Salar Jang. 

was extremely explosive. A lehad or holy^ war, 

' , the green Bag was 

ddJ.,.-/. Had the Arabs not 
and if Hyderabad had joined 
India would have followed the Nizam's 
a much firmer policy was j 

8^7 they still remained a 

' section 


A good account of this is given — r j u j x 

Temple 2 ti who was Resident at the Court of the N.zam of Hyderabad for 
months’ (i 8«7-8) and who informs us that an Arab contingent 
itself all the vices that have ever been attributed to foreign 
recruited from the Arabs who flocked into Hyderabad^ sate in 
of the century. They were fostered I , . - 

minister between 1820 and 1845. until their power 
they were able to defy alike the authority of the Nizam^ 
ment. During the thirties there was mention, in t..; . 
extraordinary preponderance which th 
and complaints of the weak manner in 
in it. Successive Residents confirmed this, 
that the displacement of these mercenaries 
had been able to acquire was s. . 

practically overshadowed the Government, 
however join the rebels, f 
because of the t — - , 

Nevertheless, the situation 
was declared in Hyderabad city, 
attacked the Residency. I* — — 
have been lost, s 
Moslem in 
been put down, 

Nevertheless, in i 

They formed a large, and the most important 
Nizam’s own command; two thirds of them were true 
born in Arabia or sprung from Arabian parents, i... 
of Arab fathers and Indian mothers (”mawallad ) . 
many martial and soldierly qualities, especially courage 
lacked discipline or training. The ”mawallad .i— 
but in a lesser degree. Each troop had its own 
in a properly feudal relationship towards their Jemadars, 
their loyalty and who supplied them with their 
and their pay. The principal Arab Jerna’dars 
Saifu ‘ddaula, a man of much celebrity m the 
rich, the Ghalib Jang, or Kaimkamu ‘ddaula, ^ 

Yemen, and the Barak Jang, fourth son of the ol< 


raised, and a fanatical mob* 
remained aloof, the situation would 
in the rebellion, practically every 
lead. After the mutiny had' 
pursued by the British government- 

power to be reckoned with, 
of the infantry under the 
(“asal”) Arabs, i.e. either 
the remainder being the sons 
The true Arabs possessed* 
and endurance, but they 
Arab also possessed these qualities,/ 
officer, but its members stood* 
“ s, to whom they owed 
irms and other accoutrements, 
were Abdullah bin Ali, the' 
Deccan annals and immensely 
familv originated in the- 
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«venu« of a village calculated to yield that amount (but which, when "farm^" 

111 *1 Ti4*‘i*ccnt!iii%j!i* urtorc} • THis coirwptcdl tiic 

by the Arabs, was ptobab^ ,He 

administration and enhanced tn r p abolished their prisons, 

Nizam’s minister deprived them o£ their private jurisdiction, 

took over their forts and by slow stages ae^ 

The British Govern d, Hyderabad 

immigra i a k 1 W-tdo thouch the connections between the two countries 


Short Notes 

The Ligor Inscription 

{Received, April, 1948) 

Only now has the Tijdschrif of the Itoyal Batavian Society for 
104-1 f(Wl IXXXI, af. 1) reached Euroj)e; so that we have had 
L“.l“ ■» to Ll one ot the n.oet veto. hie W- 

yet written on an inscription of paramount importance for ti e 
history of Sri Vijaya. As few members ot this Society are able to 
read Dutch, I feel sure that the writer of the iiaper, Dr. 1 . D. E.. 
Bosch, will forgive me for summarizing it here. 

Originally the King of Sri Vijaya mentioned on face A of the 
inscription was supposed to he the Visim. . .and Sn Ma!iara]a of the 
royal house of the Sailendras of face B. Dr. Krom identified him 
with a Javanese ruler. Then Dr. Majuniilar (M»vu-««dn/w B>37. 
n. SOT: The Sailendra Empire, Jourml Greater India hoc, lJ6i; 
Bull. Ecole Framaine Ext. Or., XXXIII, p. 12T) claimed that the 
script on the two faces differed, that the initial word 
on face B denoted a new heginniiig and not a coiitmuation ot 
of inscription A, that only on one face is Sri Vijaya mentioned, 
and that the two sides referred to two persons, not even con- 
temporary. 

Dr. Bosch considers that differences in the script of the two- 
faces are negligible, and that the two inscriptions arc by the same- 
hand. Hiiidu-lTavanese inscriptions were traced in chalk or char- 
coal by a scholar, and copied by an illiterate canTi, w'ho ivoiild not 
know^ on w^hich face the inscription started, and here chiselled the 21> 
lines of the conclusion first, and for some reason carved only 4 lines- 
of the beginning with its initial svasti. Is it likely that a later 
ruler would have added an inscription of his own on a predecessor’s, 
monument?* Is it mere coincidence that one face names only a 
dynasty, and the other, only a kingdom? And why does the in- 
scription on face A lack the nsnal esordiuiii? Assume with Dr. 
h’ Majumdar that the Sailendra Maharaja of face A conquered the- 
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king of Sri Vijaya of face B, and one is left to wonder why he 
wanted control of an isthmus so far from Java and its interests, 
and how in the 8th century, still lacking sea-])ower, he could heat 
the powerful fleet of Sri Vijaya and seize one of its most important 
trading posts? 

There is no reason to think that the Sri Yijaya of the early 
Palembang and Bangka inscriptions was ever ruled by Sailendras, 
but this Ligor stones does show that a Sailendra prince from Java 
did rule it in 775. A.D. 

Erom (Stapel^ Gesch. v. Ned, Ind,, I, 19B8, p, 162) guessed 
that Yarmasetu of the Ealanda charter was a ruler of Sri Yijaya, 
and that marriage with his daughter Tara put the Sailendra prince 
Samaragravlra on the throne of fSumatran Sri Yijaya. If this 
Samaragravlra is identical with the Visnii (varman) of the Ligor 
stone, then it would appear that the Ligor prince is also the Sama- 
rottunga rakai Panunggalan of a Javanese (OJ.O. IV) inscription 
of 797, and the rakai Panunggalan of Kedu charter of 
907. That charter mentions no ruler between rakai Panunggalan 
and a rakai Panangkaran, who is apparently the father of rakai 
Panunggaalan, and is also the Panamkarana of a Ealasan inscrip- 
tion of 788, i.e. Vdravairimathana, a Sailendra king of Java, who 
succeeded San Jaya and seems to have married into his family. 
Apparently just before 775 the two ral-ai, father and son, were 
converted to Buddhism in consequence of the son^s marriage with 
Tara. The son styled Yishnu (varman) tluis coming to the 
throne of Sumatran Sri Yijaya, eonqtie red Ligor in 775 and 
succeeding his father ruled Java also until his death an 797. If 
this reading of the dnscriptions is right, Yishnu (varman), the 
Sri Maharaja of the Ligor inscription and later king of Java, 
should }.)e the ancestor of Siuhlmani varman and Mara vi jay ottunga- 
varman, the 11th century rulers of Eataha (Eedah) and Sri 
Yijaya. The Sailendra family lost the throne of Java to Sivaite 
descendants of Sanjaya before 829, so that to account for the 
construction of the numerous Buddhist monuments at Pram- 
banam and Eedu within sixty years (770-829), one must suppose 
father and son built at the same time in the two different places. 
The son will have built Chandi Mendut in honour of Padma- 
piini, Catyamuni, and Yajrapan, whom he also venerated in Ligor. 
He will also have built Barabudur. His father built Chandi 
Ealasan in honour of his daughter-in-law, to whom was due 
his conversion to Buddhism. 

Such, in brief, is the new view taken by Dr. Bosch. 

, E. 0. WIESTEDT. , 
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The Malay Annals Again, 

Goa and the Kmgs of Singapore 

(^Received, April, 104H) 

“Notes ou the Texts ol the Mohiy - 
■ol. XX, pt 3, pp. K'Mlfi) Dr. Lii.eh 
solved the corruption “Dcwa Sait;’ ol the prt 
i’ised 1012 Joliore version. Iho \alnlu\ 
_i of tliat version is a (ioa in Pahang is cj 
based on six grounds: — 

nSaM would, he thinks, “almost ce 
■■ 'f Portugal’s India 


In his hrilliant 
(,T.M.B.E.A.S. V 

I think, £ 

Shellahear’s rev 
view that the Boa 
doirhtful. It is l- 

(1) Tamil or , . 

have been inserted before Goa 1 
ment had been meant. 

(2) 'The Goa on the Jelai is nearer home than Portuguese 
Goa and therefore more likely. 

(3) Actuallv while the Johore version of 1612 was being 

^ ^ made, Johore sacked Pahang, whose Sultan according 

to the Chinese fled to “gold mountains” i.e. Goa on 
the Jelai. 

(4) Possibly Johore’s invading forces found a Pahang MS 
of the Malay Annals at the Goa whither the Sultan had 

fled. 

(5) Onfv in the Johore 1612 revision is there mention of 
Pura in Pahang and Jerain Koi— i»o.stulating a 
Pahang version that has survived only in the 1012 
Johore revision. 

(6) The Johore revision has probably corrupted Gelanggi 
of a Pahang text into Johore’s Lenggui. 

But against these possibilities there are arguments equally 
probable and some of them factual. 

nv Portugal’s Indian Goa is never described as negm Qoa 
or tanah Ooa either in my text (Baffles MS 18) or 
Shellabear’s (Romanized, 2nd edition, Singapore 190J 
vol. I, 1910 vol. II) but simply as Goa — bhellabear 
pp.' 202, 222; Winstedt pp. 181, 191, 196. 

(II) Johore was from time to time on treaty terms with 
the Portuguese and visits to their Indian Goa were as 
liVolv HR visits to the Pahang Goa. So were visits to 
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mountains’^ = Goa, but there is no evidence that the 
Johore raiders pursued him there. 

(IV) The gloss of Pura in the 1612 Johore revision is no 
^ all of a Pahang version of the Annals for 

two reasons:— 

(a) The gloss is introduced as a quotation and not as 

part of any longer text (Shellabear p. 82) — di- 
cheterahan oleh ywg puny a chetmi. , . ,Ada pun 
di-cliMerakan orang: ada pirn, seladang itu kechil 
sadihit danpadw ga jail 

(b) A Pahang writer would think it otiose, not to saj 
absurd, to record that the Pahang river was shallow 
and that Pahang had gold and elephants, deer and 
monkeys, and he would not need to quote hearsay 
as to the size of bisons. The gloss is clearly by a 
foreigner to Pahang writing of Pahang itu (l.c.) 
on hearsay. Communications between Pahang and 
Johore were close aiid many Johore sailors and 
traders might have heard legends of Pura and Jeram 
Koi. A writer in Pahang would not have written. 
Pahang itu. 

(V) It is not from Dr. Linehan’s hypothetical Pahang yersioiiL 
that the name Lenggui comes but from Eaffles MS 18 r 
Shellabear’s edition has Ganggayu. The gloss in. 
Shellabear’s version that Ganggayu^s Black Fort was« 
up the Johore river is no evidence of an original Pahang 
source. Anyhow the parage is too mythical to furnish 
a basis for any argument, and as Dr. Quaritch Wales- 
has suggested, the reference may even be to a black 
fort at Guar, the capital of the Pala rulers of Bengal 
(J.M.B.K.A.S., XVIII, pt. 1, p. 79). 

(V) If Johore^s invasion of Pahang in 1612 suggests especial 
interest in that State while the Annals were being 
revised in Johore, so the Portuguese invasion of Johore* 
in 1536 suggests a special reason for the ending of the 
version at that date, and a special reason why the MS* 
may then have been carried off to Portuguese Goa.. 
So in respect of coincidence honours are easy between, 
the old view about Goa and Dr. Linehan^s new one. 

For all reasons the identification of Goa must still be regarded, 
as uncertain — flight might l>e thrown on it, if we knew more about 
Orang Kaya Sogoh, who in some texts is said to have brought the* 
manuscript from Goa, He is mentioned in an apparently corrupt 
context on p. 192 of niy edition; But as Dr. Linehan points out 

t9Jt9] Moyal Asmtic \ ' 
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tlie old Jawi spelling of Goa was , and a word ^ 

or perhaps y close to it is suspicious. 

With reffard to Dr. Linehan’s views as to the rulers of Singa- 
pore, I have^collected (in a paper in the Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, vol. 12, pts. 8 & 4, 11)48 evidence 
that the last ruler of Singaiiore aiul lounder of Malaeca was 
a Palemlanq prince, who died in 1424 at the age of b(>. that 
date agrees '(a) with the Chinese statement that the ioumlation 
of Malacca as a kingdom was recognized liy t'hma 

not in 1393, as Dr. Linehan suggests, hut in_ 1403, and 
(b) with the Malay statement in Raffles MS. 18 of the Annals 
that Iskandar Shah reigned 20 years at^ Malacca. 1 hough he 
wrongly (like all the Portuguese and Chinese) takes tlie lara- 
meswara and Sultan Iskandar Shah to he two iiersons, Imne 
Pires gives us valuable data in his Snma Orieniiths (vol. 11). 
He (tells us that the Parameswara ruled Singapore from 3 to 5 yenrs, 
begetting a son there with the Muslim title of Iskandar Shah ( ;)> 
who was “almost a man” at the founding of Malaeca hut, in spite 
of his name, only became a Muslim at the age of 12, and died 
8 years later at the age of BO! Becogniwse the eon fusion of the 
two persons, and Iskandar Shah alias Parameswara is .«een to 
have been 21 in 1365, the appro.ximate date of the Javanese 
conquest of Singapore, and about when lie <lrove out Siamese. 
Before its conquest Singapore was a colony of Sri Cijaya ami may 
have been ruled by a prince of the house of Sri Vijaya, that is 
Palembang. After tlieir raid, the Javanese evidently retired, 
retaining or setting np Parameswara iierhaps as their puppet king. 
Eventually they seem to hav^eft Singapore for Siam to govern 
through a Maharaja Wuli alias Dam(ar) Baja alias Sang Aji or 
Shahbandar, who was never acknowledged as king, eitljer heeanse he 
was not of the Singapore roval house or because Majapahit would 
not recognise a creature of Siam. If that is correct, Parameswara 
(later Iskandar Shah) may about 1391) have trie<l to regain 
Palembang’s hold on its old colony, and therefore contrived to 
kill the Sang Aji. But the mediaeval history of Singapore re- 
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The Malay Boat-shaped Puan 

{Received^ April, IQ48) 

lian {Mahy 'Magic p. 389) is perhaps the most important 
, Malay marriage procession. It is an 0 {)en lio.'i: perhaps 
it inches deep with a projecting ornamental end {sulor 
This receptacle is filled with husked rice {Mras) and 
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covered with a piece of cloth, usually red. At the square end, 
it is fitted with a sort of rack called dandan, which is filled with 
betel leaves. Two of these boxes are usually displayed at a 
commoner^s wedding, and are deposited on, or quite close to, the 
steps of the dais. £Jssaijs on- Inda-China {Second Series) VoL I p. 
177 contain a translation from a Chinese work, the YIXG-YAI 
SHEXG-LAX of 1410, which tells how ^^at a wedding (in Maja- 
pahit) the relations, friends and neighbours bring pinang and 
betel, while with garlands of flowers and leaves they adorn a 
little ship which they carry along with the newly-married as a 
form of congratiilation^h Xow the rack containing the betel- 
leaves bears the name of dandan or, according to Wilkinson, ‘^fihe 
platform extension to the deck of a native peralni, still in occa- 
sional use, and the word is applied moreover both to the stern- 
platform, serving as a counter, and the bow-platform for vrorking 
the jibs^h Wilkinson adds that ^^they were formerly fitted as 
fighting-platforms {Hang Tmli 298), or for use by royalty {men- 
dandani singgasanay\ 


The wedding rites of the Malays are founded on the theory 
that the couple are royal for the wedding-day {Baja Sa-hari). The 
phrase mend 0 njdani singgasana ^"^fitted to thrones’^ is therefore 
technically correct. And the customary marriages verses, chanted 
during the procession of the bridegroom and his friends to the 
bride’s house (Malay Magic ]). 381), used actually to run: — 
Tatung puan, fatang cherana, to/lang hidolc Seri Bamai ^T^arry 
the rice-box, carry the betel-salver, carry the ship of Sri Eamai’^ 
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Semali (Menyemah) 

{Received, April, 1948) 


Wilkinson after quoting Malay Magic p. 198, proceed to quote 
Shaw {Bice-Planting, p. 9) as saying that the sword semah is only 
used loosely for such minor offerings (as at the menyemah durian, 
and the menyemah hUai)^ and that strictly speaking, it should 
be confined to ceremonies at which the' State Wizard or his deputy 
is present. In other words the term should be confined to the 
great triennial, quinquennial or septennial sacrifice offered by the 
whole state and presided over (in Perak at least) by the Sorcerer 
Euler (Sultan Muda) of the kingdom. Such sacrifices were con- 
ducted in Kelantan and formerly in Majapahit. But were there 
similar sacrifices in other Peninsular States? In Selangor, the 
word semah menyetnah meant simpl.y the ]>erformance of the 
annual ceremony of blessing the industries of the |>eople, just as in 
Brittany or other parts of the Continent, and even in England and 
Scotland, it has been an annual custom down to modern times, to 
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These books came into my possession during the by a 
fortunate accident and through the good olliees oC Mr. It. S. 
MacTier, a colleague of mine and a nephew of the late Sir Itcgiuald 
Hobhouse Bart., a direct descendant of John Palmer through Ins 
great grandfather who married Marianne the only daughter of 
Jolui Palmer. 

Sir Eegiuald Hobhouse sent me all the volumes and in- 
formed me that he did not require them back. After his death 
I offered them to the Bodleian Library, which accepted them and 
there they are to-day, 

John Palmer was born in India in 1766. He was the son 
of Major (later Lieutenant General} .Palmer, the (.'‘onfidential 
Secretary of Warren Hastings. After a short period of service 
in the Navy (he was in action against Admiral Suffren) he went 
into tlie retail business in Calcutta with Mr. St. George Tucker, 
later a Director of the K L Co. After Tucker returned home. 
Palmer entered into partnership with one or two others, but the 
firm reached its zenith under the name of Palmer & Co. 

As an agency house, Palmer & Co. oecupied a unique position 
in India; its ramifications extended to Penang, Bencoolen, Pegu 
and Canton, and later to Mauritius, Java and Singa]>ore.^ John 
Palmer himself visited Pontianak, Java and Singapore. His posi- 
tion in the CH>mmercial world earned for him from Warren Hastings 
the titile of ^TThe Prince of Merchants^^ 

But politically his position was perhaps even more important. 
He was the friend and confidant of almost everyone holding high 
office in the East, from the Governor General down. He acted 
also as a betweeh^^ on behalf of his Government friends in 
Penang and officials in the Supreme Government. The Letter 
Books show how much intrigue and lobbying went on behind the 
scenes. 

Palmer took an early dislike to Raffles. This was originally 
due to Rafflies^s comercial policy in Java, which threatened to inter- 
fere with PalmePs business in Calcutta. But in addition he was 
definitely influenced by ibe. attitude ot his old friends in Penang, 
which was consistently " hostile to Raffles. It is true that his 
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letters to Baffles were civil, not to say irieiuuy auu . 
flntterinc^ but the very next letter in the volume, is bkely as 
not, woffl’d he to one of his cronies in Benang, damning Baffles 
ami all his works. 

It is clear that throughout his time in the East, Baffles had 
to contend with this web of intrigue which was being woven at 
w* iS behind hi, b.ck in Cleuttn. Pnlmer, for ennmple, 
sided with Farquhar against Baffles when these two fell 
was very frienclly with Van Braam who f \ 

interests in India, after the restoration of the Dutch 1 olonies. n 
ffood deal of information which reached Java, about the activities 
Ld intentions of Baffles, can definitely be traced to this source. 

The firm of Palmer & Co. must not be confused with the 
Hvderabad house of William Palmer and Sir W Bumbold Bart. 
This firm was involved in the tremendous Hyderabad scanda and 
and it wL the avowed policy of Charles (later Lord) Metcalfe to 
smash it. He ultimately sxicceecled and the personal friendship 
of Ixird Hastings with Rumhokl involved the Governor General, 
who felt obliged to resign. 

William Palmer was the illegitimate half-brother of John 
Palmer, but the two businesses were quite distinct. Palmer & 
C'o also came to financial disaster, but for a different and 
rather ™l reason. John Palmer could not resist the request 
of his friends for loans of money and his geiierosit} vas coupled 
Avith a whollv unjustifiable confidence m their honesty. In the 
end he ruined himself. Such, however, was the high opuiion 
of him, not to say affection, held iu Indian and fn 

„n +r, Ilia aid and nut him back on his leet. He diea in 
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Word-lists and Dictionaries of fBe Malay Language 

{Received, February 1949) 

traders settled in Malacca in the 15th century. The 
nade themselves masters of Malacca m loll, ine 
t their conquests Jp the Malay Archipelago at the 
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end of the 16th centiirj and drove the Portuguese out of Malacca 
in KMd. The English began to make themselves felt in the Archi- 
pelago ill the ITth century. 

For the Chinese their objective was entirely trade; for the 
Portuguese, trade and the propagation of the Christian religion; 
for the Dutch and EngliBh, trade with the idea in tlu^ background 
of propagatiiig their religion. 

To effect tlieir ]nirposes the new arrivals had to establish 
contacts with the ohhestahlished Mahiy peoples, and not only 
learn the Malay language, tt)e lingim franca of the Archipelago^ 
but provide means for teaching it to those who would carry on 
their work. Hence the importance of ilalay word-lists and 
dictionaries. 

Here is a ta])le, in chronological order, showing the ])roduc- 
tion of the earliest glossaries and dictionaries of the Malay 
language. 

pre-1511 (?) A word-list, in Chinese characters, of Chinese and 
Malay words. The absence from the list of Por- 
tuguese loan-words }>rovi(les internal evidence 
that the list was compiled before the Portuguese 
capture of Malacca in 1511. 

1521 Pigafetta’s Italian-Malay glossary written by 
a midshipman of Magellaids ship '■‘'Victoria^' 
while lying in the roads at Tidore in the Moluccas. 

1603 ^‘^Spraeek en cle Woord-hoek in de Maleysidie en tie 
Madagaskar Talen^^ by Frederick de Iloutman 
(Amsterdam). Dialogues etc. in the Malay and 
Madagascar languages. 

The author of this, the first hook of Malay 
produced in Europe, was born at Gouda in 
Holland. He was a most interesting figure. He 
and his brother Coraelis, in tnmmand of the 
ships Lion and Lioness, left Holland on the 23 
March, 1598, and arrived at Pulau Web, of! Acheh, 
on the 26 June, 1599. On the 11 Xovemher, while 
Frederick de Houtman and about 30 of his ship- 
mates were ashore, the Sultan of Atheh, sent pre- 
sents of food poisoned with Irchuborig {(Mura) 
to the ships. While the crews were under the 
influence of the drug, tlie Sultan sent his men 
. do atteck the ships, and they succeeded in creesing 
■' ’-.y/tJoriiirfis ^ de Houtman and many of the crew. 
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Frederick and his comrades on shore were taken 
]>nsoiiers. A dour Christian, he resisted all threats 
and inducements to make him a Muslim, and in 


the end he gained the c*onfidenee of the Sultan and 
was released in 1002, During inis captivity he 
compiled the material for his Malay work which 
was published in Amsterdam the following year,. 



He was the first Governor of Amboyna {1605),. 
a member of the (.Wncil of the Indies (1619), 
and Governor of the Moluccas (1621-1623). He 
died in 1627. 

A Latin version of IToiitman^s Dialogues by 
Magister Gotthard x4.rtlms (Cologne). 

‘^^Spieghei van de Malaysehe Tale^^ (‘■'‘Mirror of the 
Malay Laiiguage^^) by Albert Iliiyl. Place of 
])ublicatioii not known. An adaption of Houtmaii* 

Second impression of Arthus^s work (1008). 

A Dutch-Malay and ]\Ialay-Dutc]i Vocabulary by 
Caspar AViltens and Sebastiaan Danckaerts (The 
Hague). 

Augustine Sj>aldiiig^s English version of Arthus’s 
work: 

**Certame common Formes of Speech, First vrrhten ixt 
Latin, Malaian and Madagascar tongues by the diligence 
and painful endeavour of Master Gotardus Archusius a 
Dantisker (native of Dantzig) and now faithfully trans- 
lated into the English tongue by Augustine Spalding 
merchant 

At London 

Imprinted by Felix Kyngston for William Welby and are 
to be sold at his shop in Pauls Church-yard, at the signe 
of the Swan 1624”. 

This was probably the first attem])t at providing 
a manual of the Malay tongue in the English 
language. A co]>y of the work is extant in the 
Library of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, Hniversit}" of London. 

^"Dictionarium Malaieo-Latinuin et Latino-MalaL 
eum^^ by Father David Haex, of the Order of 
Dominicans (Rome). 

In his dedication to Cardinal Francisco Barberini 
the author explains how he compiled the work: 

’*Tnily, O Excellent Cardinal, the wisdom of the DutcK 
has been of service to us in that, while it has for its aim 
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a diififerent target (whatever that may be), it has opened 
a more speedy way for us to propagate the seeds of the 
Catholic Tnich and to carry to the most distant lands 
the triumphs of the worship of God. They had compiled 
their Lexicon for the recording of the tongues of the 
Indies but, serving their own uses, they had employed 
Dutch words. It has appeared to thee and to the other 
Fathers charged with the duty of promoting the Catholic 
cause that it would be worth while if the Dutch words 
were turned into Latin. And this sphere of work I have 
willingly undertaken 

Ifaex’s work is in fact rt Lntin version of tlio 
vocabnlary of AViltens & l)aneka('rta (I (>33). 

The word-list iiniludes Portufriiese-llalay expres- 
sions in nse in Anvhoyna. Banda, .lava ainl^ the 
Moluccas. Besides words, the book e.ontains idioms 
and ])hrases. Bonio grammatical observations are 
also included: examples are given of the uses of 
the prefixes “we/*,, pen, J>er, ier hut not oL ku-; 
and of ‘‘the suffixes hen (hm), co {hi), mou 
(inn), nyn, la {I ah), la (tali)”. 

Mr E. S. Eretlierton, M.C., of the Department of 
Education, lias very kindly presented a copy of 
Er Ilaex’s work to the Museums, Federation of 
Malaya. .Si.x copies are extant in the Library of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
IjoikIou. 

1650 Dictionary by Justus Heurnius (Amsterdam). 

leiS Eeprint of Houtman’s work (Amsterdam). 

1677 Dictionary by Frederick Gueynier (Batavia). 

1707 Eeprint by Andries Lambert Loderus (Batavia) of 
the works of Wiltens & Danekaerts (.1633), Ilaex 
(1631) and Houtman (1673). 

1708 Eeprint by Lcxieriis (Batavia) of the dictionaries 
of Heurnius (1650), and Gueynier (1677). 

The Portuguese held Malacca from 1511 to 1641, and during 
a large part of that period were dominant in many other parts of 
of the Archipelago. Perusing the above list one is struck by the 
total absence of Portuguese vocabularies of Malay. It is iiossible 
that such vocabularies exist in the Government Ardiives, Lisbon, 
•or in the Vatican Library, or in the archives of one of the Christian 
religions orders that had hou^s in Malacca during the Portuguese 
Tegime, hut the late Fr Cardon, a leading authority on the Portu- 
guese period of Malacca, informed me that in his perusal of old 
Portuguese authors; fee had never come across references to lexicons 
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or books on Malay linguistics. The difficulty that St Francis 
Xavier had in turning his discourses into Malay would argue the 
lack of facilities for learning that language, though, no doubt,. 
Pigafetta^s Italian-Malay vocabulary was available to him. 

My thanks are due to the late Fr Pardon, to Sir Pichard 
Mlnste'dt and to Dr G. W. J. Drewes, Professor of Malay, Leiden 
Fniversity, for their assistance in facilitating the writing of this 
note. 

■\V. LIXEUAX. 


Straits Settlements Records 

{Received, September, IQ48) 

The Archives of the Baffles Museum & Library contains 586 
volumes of manuscript records for the period 1800-1867, relating 
to the early administration of the Straits Settlements under the 
East India Company. They were originally placed in the Colonial 
Secretary’s Library and were subsequently removed to Baffles 
Museum between 1989 and 1941, A considerable proportion of 
the archives relating to the activities of the East India Company 
in the Straits is to be found in the India Office and the Public 
Becord Office in London, the Imperial Becord Boom (now the Na- 
tional Archives of India) in New Delhi, and the Secretariat Becord 
Boom in Madras, but it seems probable that the records in the 
Baffles Museum constitute the only doeumeiitary evidence present 
in the Colony of the pre-transfer administration. 

An index nominum ei rerum to the records was completed by 
Mr. Tan Soo Chye, the Museum Arcliivist, in April, 1948. It 
records every individual, event, institution and place irbentioned 
in the original documents. 

The following is a classified list of the catalogued records 
published here for the benefit of those who might have occasion 
to consult them. 


No. of 

Period Volumea 

i 8 o ^“ x 850 66 

1805- 1830 10 

1810-1829 6 

1800-1826 II 

1804- 1831 jL 

1817-1837 7 

1817-1845 “ 7 

1817-1825 14 

1806- 1830 41 

1806-1830 17 

1805- 1829 17 

1814-1823 18. 


Heading 

Penang, Singapore & Malacca Consultations 
Penang: Letters to London 
Penang: Letters from London 
Penang: Letters to Lndia 
Penang: Letters from India 
Letters from Native Rulers 
Letters to Native Rulers 
Penang: Letters and Orders in Council 
Penang: Miscellaneous Letters 
Penang: Old Indices to Records 
Penang: Miscellaneous 
RaiSes Administration 
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M 

Singapore: Letters to and from Bengal 

x825-j8<>x 

XI 

N 

Singapore: Resident’s Diary 

i 8 a 7 >^i 829 

5 

0 

Malacca: Resident’s Diary 

182^-1829 

4 

P 

Commissioner Young’s Land Records 

X 837 -X 839 

y 

Q 

Singapore; Miscellaneous 

382^-1864 

31 

R 

Governor: Letters to Bengal 
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Book Reviews 

The Chinese in Malaya, by Dr. Victor Purcell. Geoffrey 
Cnmberlege, Oxford University Press, London. February 1948 : 
321 pages: English price, 18s. 

Dr. Purcell’s book is a welcome addition to the bibliography on Malaya. The 
author, who was the President of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
from its resuscitation in the autumn of 194 j until he left Malaya in April 19^46, 
served in the Malayan Civil Service from 1921, He has, therefore, more than a 
mere academic interest in his subject. 

The book is conveniently planned in three Parts, Early History, Special Aspects 
of the Chinese in Malaya, and Recent Developments, 

The author has cast his net wide for the material for his Erst Part and has 
brought together within reasonable compass all that has previously been recorded 
concerning the Chinese in Malaya by a variety of authors. This has long been 
needed. As Dr. Purcell rightly says, "there have been many articles on the Chinese 
of Malaya and references to them in books dealing with the country, and some of 
the descriptions and comments havd been by keen observers, but there has been, 
so far, nothing like a complete survey of the subject.” There is, then, in this 
Part a wealth of material which has been skilfully dovetailed together, to give a 
coherent account of the development of the Chinese communities in Malacca, 
Penang and Province 'Wellesley, Singapore and the Malay States, thus following 
the order of penetration of these territories by immigrant Chinese. To present- 
day observers, the size, wealth and increasingly settled nature of the Chinese 
community in Malaya might well give the impression that it is a community of 
historically long standing. But it is t fact that when Penang was founded in 1786 
there were few if any Chinese living there, and that when Singapore was founded 
thirty-three years later there were, according to Newbold, only thirty Chinese 
inhabitants. True, in Malacca, where European settlement began with the Spaniards 
in 15x1, there were earlier Chinese settlers, but in 1750 they numbered only 1,390, 
and int 1834, by which time Malacca had been in British hands for ten years, 
they numbered only 4,143. In the Malay States, though there were some early 
mining settlements, the mass imigration of Chinese did not get under way until 
about 1S50. 

The settlement of the Chinese in Malaya is, therefore, historically very recent. 
This mass imigration is also noteworthy because it was in no sense an ofiicially 
directed "invasion” but a free migration, and because it was almost entirely a 
migration of- msdes of peasant The effects of these characteristics on' the 
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social pattern of the Chinese in Malaya can be traced in the second part of this 
book, which deals with Religion, Secret Societies, Social Problems, Labour and 
Immigration, Political Societies and Education. 

Throughout the historical sections of this book references to the influence of 
Secret Societies on the history of the development of the Chinese com- 
munity constantly recur. In addition, one complete chapter is devoted to the 
subject of Secret Societies. Without a comprehension of the power, the te^nique 
and the widespread influence of the Secret Society complex throughout the Chinese 
community, no true understanding of the history of that community in Malaya 
is possible. It is significant that although the most baneful of these organisations 

the Triad League— was for over, fifty years suppressed by the Governments ot 

Malaya, and reduced to a state of comparative impotency before the Japanese 
occupation, it sprang to life again as soon as Governmental control was released 
after the Japanese surrender, and attempted at once to exert its power of intimida- 
tion over the community. The fear of an impalpable unknown influence which 
can exert pressure to attain its ends exists still throughout the Chinese cominunny, 
though not al! its manif estations are along the lines of the Triad League^ As Dr* 
Purcell says, ”But in the meantime there has been a new development, 
organisations, hitherto unknown, had begun to be organised and a great deal of 
the energy that might have gone into the (secret society) was impelled in a 

new direction. The same type of character who had found his 
society organisation was not slow to see the new opportunities. The fact that 

he was dealing with a movement with a measure of idealism in itr m^like the 

blatant self-interest and the sterile ritualism of the Triad, was an adv^tage, not 

otherwise, to the shrewd professional who knew how to exploit it”. Herein lies 
the danger of regarding any Chinese political party (and the the day of the political 
party in Malaya has now dawned, as a political party in England would be regarded. 
It is likely to be something much more powerful than that. As Sir John Irate 
rightly says in his book T&e Expansion of Europe in the Far Easf^^^ is a common 
fallacy to believe that in order to explain some Chinese situation all that is needed 
is to attach to it some convenient label; such as imperialism, feudalism, democracy, 
i.e. drawn from the political terminology of the west. It saves much hard think- 
ing, but the results are generally misleading.” 

Not the least important reason for the failure to interpret the Chinese 
adequately in terms of western concepts is this powerful undercurrent of secret 
society activity, which makes men unwilling to denounce in public things and 
persons which and whom they know to be evil, because the long arm of the unknown 
influence may stretch out and strike them down. The danger to ^ the community 
is not merely that there may exist a specific underground organisation, such as the 
Triad, which may be suppressed and rendered comparatively innocuous, but that 
the traditional concept of societies contains ideas of pressure elements which are 
antagonistic to the concept of free association and organisation. In Dr. Purceirs 
book we find further references fa this pressure factor in his chapter on Political 
Societies in Malaya, in particular when describing the spread of influence, of the 
Kuomintang, its prohibition by the Malayan Governments, and the apprehension 
felt among leading members of the Chinese community at the proposal to remove 
the prohibition. 

This chapter on Political Societies also gives a very useful summary of the 
participation by Chinese in Malaya in the Chinese political societes which supported 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen in his anti-Manchu campaign which led to the Chinese Revdution, 
and a synopsis of the contents of the San Man Chu I — ^the Three Peoples Principles 
of Nationalism, Democracy and Livelihood, which were embodied in a ^ries ot 
lectures telivered by Dr. Sun in 1924-25, and which are. regarded by the Kuomin- 
tang, by the Chinese Communist Party and by a host of political parti^ between 
these extremes as the apotheosis of ChuMi’s p<ditical doctrine, the goal for w ic 
these parties say they are strugj^ing. 

IBJfd] Boyai Asiatic Society. 
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and fifty years. Dr. Purcell has already mentioned m his chapter on Singapore 
'that In •«37 Buckle^y^ noted ^hat orZ 

■'Baba^^cUs^/straits-born Chinese, married to locally born women whose children, 
following the language of the mother frequently spoke little if any CBmesc. 
teerdTv when, in course of time, Chinese women did begin to arrive m Malaya 
Secondly when, _ ... ^ r jj^e business of prostitution, a field which was 

:Wou 7 ly%x;i:iX^^^ The%eetification of this unsatis- 

factory sex-ratio has, however, been remarkable, particularly in recent years. P e 
all-Malayan figure for Chinese females per thousand males was in 1911 ^47. 'U 

all-Malayan ^ „„sus of 1947. wlte" since Dr. Purcells 

1911—584, m >93 f . is 85a. this rapidly increasing female population 
h. NrlCn ’firtuglffsorial problems of a'^dilerent type-tho need for the 
housing Tf fanfiUes instmd of individuals, the need for educating the 
- ol,14 nrmilation Dr Pulccll gives an estimate of 94,^ >9 Chinese boys and 

"r , ChL^ glrh receding education at schools of various sorts in .938 and 

Lmarks that this represents a percentage literacy to P^^wh^h^fn^ 

and 10-7% female, thus indicating the magnitude of the task when 

increase of the Chinese population m Malaya ® ' 

problem not merely of great magnitude but also of great complexity. 

In the early days of the "Baba” class, there was reamnable accommodation 
for their mnsrirGovernment and Mission schools, where the language of instruction 
was English. And from this class and from these schools came the early Queens 
Scholars of Malaya, men of outstanding intellectual ^ “^ut “he 

careers entered the professions, particularly m the Straits Settlcrncn . 
education system did not attempt for many years to deal with ° 

Immigrant children, nor with the increasingly important problem of f ' 

ill-tm children of immigrants. It is true that until recent K- 
teen a larec measure of fluctuation in the Chinese population of Malaya a co 

S a^ flow between Chin, and Malaya-but year by year the proportion 
of Chinese immigrants settling down in Malaya with 

increased consequent upon the rapid increase in the number of Chinese women 

coming to Malaya, and the inter-marriage in Malaya of the f 

Tor these chadmn. she normal avenue of *duca«^ was the ^hmese Verna 

School, established and largely financed by the Chm^ ’’"“"T f 1 ‘rion ^n 
wherever there was a reasonably large group of Chinese settlers. Educatiw 
thest schools has flowed the pattern of educatira, on China, and has ks impi- 

ration from teachers trained in China. Dr. Pu'rcril rightly remarks that China 
has by no means sidved her educational problems (what country has?), and it « true 
to say that the instruction given in these vernacular schools was concern^ f 
more With the indoctrination of the students with political shibboleths and the 
spirit of Chinese nationalism, than with education as we understand it. 1 e 
unsatisfactory nature of this form of instruction is dealt with at some length m 
the chapter on Chine« Education. Dr. Purcell gives the figure of 91,534 children 
in these schools iit the S,S. and P.M,S. in 193s, as compared with 26,974 in 
Government and aided English schools. This disproportion has greatly increased 
since the war, and the virtu4 stoppage of immigration brings into sharp focus the 
problem of how these Chinese children, for the most part Malayan-born, shall be 


'‘i 'here' to note that, the 'total number of Chinese children attending 

schools in Malaya in 194S was over 306,000. (WX 3 .) 
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In part III of his book Dr. Purrell deals with Recent Developments in the 
period 1939 — 46 ^ and these chapters are among the most interesting of a verf 
interesting book. There is, to begin with, an acknowledgement of the part played, 
by the Chinese during the war in Malaya. ”We must bear in mind*’ he says,, 
''that China had been at war since July 1937”. This had resulted in a widespread 
anti-Japanese movement throughout the Chinese in Malaya long before Malaya 
herstlf was attacked, a movement which was later to bring down the anger of the 
Japanese authorities upon the Chinese community. "During the Japanese invasion, 
everything the Chinese community could do to assist the British cause they did”. 
The subsequent formation by the Malayan Communist Party of the Malayan People’s. 
Anri-Japanese Army, and the contacts made with this guerilla organisation after the 
Japanese occupation, by Chinese speaking British officers brought to Malaya by 
submarine, are described here. These officers, from a unit known as Force 136,. 
lived with the guerillas in their jungle camps and saw, at first hand, the discipline 
and the propaganda exercised upon members of the Party. The Policy of the 
Party was summed up in the first article of their programme, published during the 
Japanese occupation. "Drive the Japanese Fascists out of Malaya and establish 
the Malayan Republic’’. Dr. Purcell remarks that this propaganda "v/as not 
anti-British sentiments would hardly have been politic. But as Dr. Purcell says 
military agreement between Force 136 and the leaders of the guerillas, whereby 
the latter were supplied by the British with arms and money, the expression of 
anti-British sentiments would hardly have been politic. But as Dr. Purcell says? 
in his chapter dealing with the liberation "The fact was that the Chinese, especially 
the Communists, had expected that Malaya be reoccupied by a Chinese army 
— up country, it was later seen, the accent was almost entirely on the war effort, 
of the Chinese guerillas, the A.J.A.” And again "It was clear from the begin- 
ning that the leftist leaders were making a determined bid for power. Under the 
terms of the agreement with the Supreme Allied Commander the guerillas were 
commited to co-operation with the British military authorities, and they were 
much under the influence of — Force 136 officers — , bur the Anti-Japanese Union were 
under no such restraining influence, and very soon they made it clear that their 


offer of 'co-operation’ with the British Military Administration was nothing more 
than a pretence.” 

All this is very much history m the making, and an understanding of the 
forces at work is vital to the comprehension of what is happening today throughout 
Malaya. The surprising thing is not that the Communist forces should now be 
waging war against the Malayan Governments, but that for two and a half years- 
they refrained from open warfare. Doubtless the presence of the mass of fully- 
equipped British troops was a deterrent. 

The author, too, gives an account of various inter-communal incidents; 
Sino-Malay clashes which bore witness to the gulf between the two communities 
which had opened during the Japanese occupation. The creation of the Malay 
Nationalist Party, the United Malay Nationalist Organisation and the Malayan. 
Democratic Union, the re-emergence of the Kuomintang and the interactions 
between these bodies and the Communist Parties are also dealt with. 


Finally the author gives some account of the introduction of the new cons- 
titution for the Malayan Union and Singapore, and its rejection by the Malays,, 
resulting in further consultations and the proposals for the formation of the 
Federation of Malaya, 

A full bibliography and an index complc^ a tobci«t interesting and informative 
study. ,< -v , • 
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Malaya’s First British Pioneer— The Life of Francis Light, 

by H. P. Clodd. Luzac & Company, Loudon. Hepteniber 1948: 
pages : Engliali price, 12s 6d. 

As Sir Richard Winstedt observes in his Foreword, most Colonies would have 
long since honoured their Founder with a proper biography. Penang has been 
particularly neglectful. It is only a few years ago that a statue of Francis Light 
was set up in Penang. Mr. F. J. Wilcoxson, who undertook the commission, had to 
solve the problem of what features to give to Light and how to dress him. No 
portrait has ever been found or probably ever existed, but Mr Clodd has at least 
been able to prove that Francis Light started his career in the Royal Navy, a 
point on which there had been some doubt. 

While the literature concerning Light and the early days of Penang is quite 
extensive, as Mr Clodd's Bibliography shows, no one before has ever attempted to 
weave that material into a proper pattern, and to fill the gaps by systematic research 
in contemporary records. The task was not an easy one, as the negotiations with 
the two Sultans of Kedah and the changing authorities in Calcutta were very 
protracted, but Mr. Clodd has done it well. 

The decision to! form a settlement at Penang was forced on the authorities 
by the combination of a number of different reasons; the desire of the Admiralty 
to have a base to the east of the Bay of Bengal, so essential w'hen the movements 
of a fleet depended on the direction of the Monsoon; the need of the Company 
for a port of refreshment in British hands for the valuable China trade; the demand 
of private traders who feared, with reason, that the aggressive policy of the Dutch 
and their claim to monopolise the whole trade of the East Indies would drive them 
completely out of the area. It took time for these different arguments to become 
fused togethci' to make a case so strong that decisive action could no longer be 
postponed. Mr Clodd, by skilful quotation from contemporary sources, allows 
the story to unfold itself, and he thus presents a clear picture of» the chain of 
events which was finally to upset the unofficial equilibrium, which had long been 
tacitly recognised, of the British predominant in India and the Dutch in the East 
Indies.' ■ , . . . 

But for Light the doors of the Straits of Malacca might have been barred 
to Britain, and the Dutch have become undisputed masters of the whole Malaysian 
area. The history of British expansion in the Far East could not then have been 
written; even our old established trade with China must ultimately have been 
taken from us. 


ilil 


The stories of Light and of RafSes have many features in common. Beyond 
question Raffles, while Secretary in Penang, studied Light’s methods and principles 
very closely. Light’s sympathetic handling of the Malays, his knowledge of their 
language and outlook, his advocacy of a ”free port” policy, his antagonism to 
Dutch monopoly, are all mirrored in the life of Raffles. Light’s persistent battle 
with apathy and ignorance, and the very arguments which he used to overcome 
official inertia, can be paralleled in the despatches of RafSes. Light gave Britain 
the entry into the Straits of Malacca. Raffles, by securing the exit, gave us control 
of the whole Straits, and also opened the door to the China Sea and beyond. 

Mr Clodd once and for all disposes of the attractive and romantic legend that 
Tenang was the dowry of his bride given to Light by her father the Sultan of 
Kedah. It is curious that Trapaud and Marsden, both such well informed con- 
temporaries, could have sponsored such a fiction. Trapaud even describes the 
'Ceretocmi^ at the wedlding!' The hard fact, I fear, is, as Crawfurd observed* 
that Martina Rozells was pot even a Malay, and certainly not a princess. She 
"Was- almost ^ ; a ■F•olrt»guese Eurasian, prd>ably from Junk Ceylon where 
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light had his base for many years, and where there was a Catholic Mission. Her 
sister, Mr A. F. Stenart believes, married Light*s friend and executor, Captain 
James Scott. Light himself was never actually married to Martina, but, as he 
puts it in his will, he **co-habited’* with her from the year 177^; « three years 

before Penang was founded. Mr Clodd offers a very ingenious explanation of the 
legend. It is not entirely convincing, but at least it is an interesting 
incident in the tortuous negotiations which proceeded the cession of the island. 

The book is happily free from printer’s errors and the errors of fact are 
trifling. The mortality of Governors at Penang was certainly phenomenal, but 
not quite to the extent Mr Clodd suggests. Neither MacAIister nor Seton (not 
Seaton) were victims. MacAIister acted as Governor' till Bruce arrived. Seton 
was only a Governor in name- He accompanied Minto to Java and was given the 
vacant post so that he might draw a salary. He returned to India when Minto 
did. Bannerman might have been instanced — ^he survived only about 18 months, 
Petrie was Governor, not Lieutenant-Governor, of Penang* 

The Bibliography indicates the wide range of Mr Clodd’s research, but there 
are a few criticisms that might be made. The Prince of Wales Island Gazette is not 
included. The legal notices to be found there give some idea of the battle which 
raged over Light’s estate. This probably explains how it was frittered away. 
Twentieth Century Impressions of British Malaya^ edited by Arnold Wright (1908) » 
gives a good deal of information about early Penang and Light, but perhaps Mr 
Clodd had covered all the ground from other sources. Penang in the Past is 
ascribed to Mr FasquaL The title-page gives a nom-de-plume, "Book worm”; but 
it was, I understand, compiled by the late Mr Lim Eng Pheow of the Penang 
Gazette Press Limited, 

The book has a poor cover, but is in nice clear type and eminently readable. 
It is likely to stand for a long time as the definitive life of a man whom the 
British Empire has good reason to remember with pride and affection. 

C. E. WURTZBURG 

Malayan Fisheries* A Handbook Prepared, for the Inaugural 
Meeting of the Indo-Paeific Fisheries Council^ Singapore^ March 
1949. Frontispiece + X 4- 80 + XVI photograph plates; with line 
ilrawings. Price about $3.50. 

This handbook is a joint effort of a number of workers, and forms a contri- 
bution from the British Territories of this area to the inaugural meeting of the 
Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council . 

The book is in three sections. Part I presents a summary of the results 
of the three meetings which may be regarded as preparatory to the Council’s 
Inaugural meeting; these were held in Singapore in i947» Baguio February 1948, 
;and Buitenzorg October 1948. Part 11 presents a very brief description of the 
fisheries of Malaya, beginning with an account of the geographic setting of the 
industry and of the fauna and flora of the area. Some account is given of the 
fishing people, the gear and vessels, the organisation of the industry and the 
marketing and distribution of its products. The third section consists of appendices 
of which the first is some brief notes on the fisheries of North Borneo and Sarawak, 
the second a glossary of Malayan fish names and fishing terms, and the third a 
bibliography. 

The work is well illustrated with photographs by C. A. Gibson-Hill, and 
maps and line drawing. 

Bi 
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Corrigenda, VoL21, 1948, 


Part I, April 1948. 

Kempe, John E., and Win.tedt, R. O. (A Malay Leijal Digest). 

D 24. The sixth line of the Malay text should read, "fi zaman Sultan, 
al-mu’azxam wa’l imam al mukarram waT, and the present hne, 
which is an accidental repetition of line 4 of ‘I’o Malay te-xt, be 

Unehan, W. (Langkasuka, The Island of Asoka). 

p. 120. Seventh line from the bottom of the page. For "greated” 
read ^"greeted”, 

p. 1 21. Eighth line from the bottom of the page. For "ijij” read 

p. 122. Twenty-third line from the top of the page. For '*Kopen’ 
read "Koppen.” 

p. 123. Delete the sixteenth and seventeenth lines. 

WilHams-Hutit, P. D. R* (Notes on Archaeology from the air in Malaya) 

rv vet Thirtv-hrsc line from the top of the page. For "Trading’ 
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Editorial 


This issue forms the second part of Volume (1949). The 
first part, a miseeilaneous number, was published in iipriL ITe 
hope to produce two further Journals later in the year, if printing- 
costs allow and certain outstanding material comes to hand. One- 
will be devoted to papers on the recent find of gold images at 
Sambas, in Borneo. The contributors will include Dato Sir Boland 
Braddell, Prof. ISrilakanta Sastri, and Dr. H. G-. Quaritch Wales.. 
Tlie other will contain papers relating to Trengganu. It will 
consist of a short history of the State by Mr. M. C. ff. Sheppard,, 
and separate papers by Dr. C. A. Gibson-Hill and Mr. A. H. HilL 

Members are reminded that annual subscriptions were due- on 
January 1st, and that the amount for this and succeeding years is- 
$10.00, not $6.00 as in previous jeais. Subscxlptioiis should be- 
sent to the Honorary Treasurer of the Society, c/o the Baffles- 
Museum, Singapore. Members are also reminded that the price of 
additional copies and back numbers published since the recent war 
has been raised to $3.50 per copy, with effect from the beginning 
of this year. Pre-war numbers remain at their previous price of 
$ 2 . 00 . 

An index to Volumes 1-20 (1923-1947) of the Soeiety^s Journal 
was published last year; forming part 3 of Volume 21, An index 
to the publications of tlm earlier Straits Branch of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society (1878-1922^), compiled by Mr. C. E. Wurtzburg,. 
was publislied in 1927 ; forming part 4 of Volume 5 of the present 
series. Approximate numbers of the stock in hand of all back 
issues is given in appendices to the recent index (VoL 21, pt 3)., 

Notice to Contributors 

In the interests of economy contributors are asked to keep 
their papers as brief as possible, to avoid the use of foot-notes,, 
and to correct and return their proofs with the minimum delay.. 
Contributions should be type-written, on one side of the paper,, 
double-spaced and with good margins. Line drawings should be* 
in Indian ink, on white paper or Bristol 'board, and large enough 
and bold enough to allow of reduction. 

Contributors are supplied with twenty-five reprints of their 
papers, free, shortly after the publication of the Journal (Buie 
20). Additional copies can be provided on payment, if these 
are asked for when the paper -is, submitted, or when' the galley 
proofs are returned to the Hon..,: Bditon 



Sungei Ujong 

ly J. M. Gullick, M,A. {Cantab) 

{Kecewedyjuly I 

To ask ^^?here is this river Sungei Ujong is a fair heginniiig 
to the ^aclat of Sungei Ujong of which men proverbially say two 
things "T doift know and ^‘^Good Lord, I don’t know” 'when 
they are asked what it is, and ‘"^Good Lord” w’heii they are told. 

‘^bSungei Ujong” should mean ^T?iver Ujong” but there is' 
no such river. It is probable that the name “^Sungei Ujong” is 
a false emendation of some old name taken over by Malay 
immigrants from an earlier language, and so eorru])ted and its 
true meaning forgotten. Although "^^Siingei Ujong” is now the 
esta1.)]ished modern form, it is ^‘^Sune Ujon” on D’Eredia’s ma]^ 
and ^"^Ban-yang Hujong” or ^‘^Seniang liiijoiig” in the Sejarah 
Melayu. To this day old men call it ‘^Senuijong” and a legend 
depends on the form ^^Sungei Jong”. It has i)een suggested that 
the original form of the name was ^^Sang Hyang Hujung” which 
appears in a Javanese poem of the fourteen eenturv — and which 
is generally identitied witli the modern C'ape Eachado. ^bSaug 
Hyang Hujung” means “Holy head” which tallies well eiiougli 
with the modern Malay name for Cape Eaehado — “Tanjong 
Tuhan”, Sultan Abdul Sainad of Selangor, writing in the 1880’s,. 
<lefined Sungei Ujong as the territory along the coast betw'een 
Se])ang and Linggi and extending inland only to the first rango 
of hills. This identification of “Sungei Ujong” with the old name 
for Cape Eaehado is now generally accepted. Two subsidiary 
problems arise from this identification. The first is how the name 
of a headland and a coastal area which was part of Selangor until 
the late nineteenth century came to be the name of another State 
'which had its centre of gravity inland from its foundation several 
<*enturies ago. The second difficulty is that D’Eredia and Xewbold 
both place Sungei Ujong near the site of the present Seremban. 
Eelated to this is a tradition that “Seremban” is a variant form of 
“Sungei Ujong”. As an hypothesis it is suggested that the name- 
may have been transferred from Cape Eaehado to the Malay Settle- 
ments inland at the time of the Malay immigration. The name* 
^Tjinggi” has made a similar progress inland as will he mentioned 
later. 

The Malay legend of the origin of Sungei Ujong tells how a 
poor but honest family once dwelt on the hanks of the Temiaiig- 
stream above the modern Seremban. The son of the family went 
forth into the world to seek Ms fortune. After many years lie 
returned to his home married to a wdfe of noble family, and the 
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owner of a jiiiik (joiig). He was afraiil of bis proiul 

wife to aclaiowleclge liis iBotlier when he met her. The mother 
cursed her son and his wife; they and their Junk weiv turned 
into rocks in the river wdiich can be seen at Teiniang to tliis day. 
Ever after the place was called "^^Siingei Jong^k But the Teiniaiig 
is not navigable to junks, and other versions of the same story are 
told about places at Biikit Jiigra and Gunong I.edang. 

Whatever its name may originally have been, the State of 
Sungei been for centuries one of the leading members 

of the Negri Sembiian confederacy. The extent of Sungei Ejong 
is now the administrative districts of Serembaii and Port Dickson 
but within these limits the Bugis settlement of Linggi "Tnothered 
by Eembaii and fathered by Sungei IJjong^^ is semi-inde} pendent ; 
a separate section is devoted to it at the end of tliis paper. 

Patriotic tradition claims that Sungei Ejong was once much 
larger than it now’ is. The Ulu Ivlawang area wdiich is now 
included in Jelebu w^as certainly at one time part of Suncrei 
IJjong, for the Dato’ Ainar of Ulu Klaw'ang was once a member 
of the Dato^ Klana’s Gouncil in Sungei Ujong, and even now he- 
is not a member of the Council of the Undang of Jelebu. Flu. 
Klawang lies on the Jelebu side of the range wdiich divides the 
tw’o territories and topography must have playeil its part in 
separating Ulu Klaw’ang from Sungei Ujong. Newbold puts Uln 
Klawang in Jelebu in 1830 so the separation must have happened 
within a generation or twm of the Malay immigration into Jelebu 
in the eighteenth century. 

A much more debatable claim is laid to that part of Selangor 
which lies south of the Langat Eiver. The legend runs that the 
earliest settlements of aboriginees in Sungei Ujong lay betw’eeii 
Lenggeng and the Langat river, W’hich w'as then the boundary 
between the States of Sungei Ujong and Kiang. It is generally 
agreed that there w’ere no ‘Malay settlements of any importanen 
ill this area until the third quarter of the nineteenth century.. 
Then Sultan Abdul Samad took up residence at Kuala Langat 
and Selangor immigrants came upstream to Kajang, where tfiey 
settled down under the rule of a son of the Sultan. On the 
Sungei Ujong side of the river one Eaja Hussein founded settle- 
ments at about the same time at Beranang and Semunyeh under 
the auspices of the Dato^ Klana of Sungei Ujong. This Eaja 
Hussein w’as a descendant of Eaja Aii of Eembau but be was also- 
a ’waris of Sungei Ujong through his mother. Eaja Hussein did 
not marry a woman of the vraris and his children w^ho claimed after 
him were not waris of Sungei Ujong. IVhen the frontier between. 
Kegri Sembiian and Selangor was settled in the 1880's the 
territory from Beranang Hiiir northwards wms given to Selangor,, 
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•Imt Lnkut and its territory down to Caiie IJadiado were given to 
Suin'n-i I’iong. The claims of llaja Hussein at tsenn.nyeh were 
re<-o-nise(l and lie was otTered the choice of becoming i.enghu In ot 
Senuinveh under the Sultan of Selangor or <ii beconung Uato 
Laksamana of Sungei Ujoug. lie electe<l to be lieadmau ol ^enul- 
nyeh but proved ineomjietent. After a long and ladient Inal he 
was deiirived of his oHice and replaced by a kinsman. I he kinsman 
•also was incompetent and so the otiice passed out ol the lainilv. 
'Pile corri'sponding Lukut question was settled more easily by the 
pavmeul of $30,000 to .Raja Rot, tlie last Selangor headman. o 
this day waris of Sungei I’jong sRll reside at Seiiiunye li and the 
boundary was a very sore point with 11 is Highness the late \ aiig 
di-Pertinin Besar, Negri Sembilaii, who eoiitnined to assert the old 
dahn until bis death in IDibl, by sending letters to the Sultan 
of Selangor and even by seeking an intervnnv with His Majesty 
the King at Buckingham Talace in 11)30. ilie question is now 
considered closed. 

Local tradition also asserts that in the days ot tlie aboiiginee 
states Sungei Hjong and Johol had a common bmiiidary on_ the 
Sri Menanti river and that Terachi was once part of Sungei Hjong 
Kewbold says “Terachi territory, a portion of which appertained 
to Sungei "tljong, now claims indepeiideuee” and lio puts the 
boundary lietweeii Sungei Ujoug and Sri Menaiiti at Paroi which 
is on the' Sungei Hjong side of the range between Sungei Hjong and 
Terachi. It is jiroliaiile that as in the case ot l. lu Klawnug, the 
territoiy of Terachi may have been part of Sungei Hjong until it 
was settled in strength by Malays and that it then broke away, 
partly because ot the hill barrier between. But although ieraclii 
as a Malay state has always been one of the group subject to Sn 
Menanti it has retained a special coiiiiectioii with ^Sungei Ujong. 
In the days before the use of motor cars a Dato’ Klana’s jirogresj 
lo Sri Menanti was a slow and formal affair. Hi Terachi he broke 
his journey and was' entertained by the Raja di-Muda and the 
Date’ Terachi. Certain families hold rent free the lauds of the 
Hato’ Klana (tanah telapakan) at Terachi on which his party 
stopped for the night. In court cerenionial at bri Meuaiiti the 
. Hato’ Terachi attends on the Hato’ Klana or acts for him. 

The modern Sungei Ujong comprises the valleys of two river 
systems. North-east of Seremban numerous small rivers rise in 
the foothills of the Jelebu range (Bukit Berembiin) and flow down 
through Pantai and Ampangan to form the Luiggi river below 
Seremban. West of Seremban there is a watershed between 
: the Linggi valley and the basin of the Laiigat river in Selangor. 

The southern part of Snagei Hjong along the coast is divided 
from the interior by low hills. The coastal strip has little natural 
lice-land and there was not much permanent settlement there prior 
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to tlie late nineteenth century except at the Luknt tmfield. The 
Plain tide of Malay minxatioii from Sumatra ajipeaTs to have gone 
up the Linggi valley to the locality of Seremlian and then on to 
Pantai or over the watershed to the Langat basin. 

The heart of true Sungei Ujong is Pantai, the valley oE the 
Jerahun^ and Batang Penar rivers above Serembau. _Althoug,i 
Bendahara Sekudai stopped at Eahang, now a suburli of beremhan, 
his sons came on to Pantai and founded there tlie hrst agricultural 
IMalav settlement of Sungei Ejong. Pantai is now tlie home ot 
the clan from which the JDato’ Klana and other lesser clneis are 
drawn and with its extension to Ampangan where the Dato Ivlana 
“ esid , ! the politick huh ot S.mgei rjo,,... Below Seiemh™ 
down the Linggi valley lie Kasah, Eantau, and at the estuary the 
. colony of Linggi, all less ancient but parts ot the tiaditioii. 
Although the Linggi valley holds the oldest settlements, mcludmg 
all the villages mentioned by hTevEold which the writer cun identi 
the greater 'part of the modern Malay po]iulation dwells on the 
north-west side of the Linggi-Langat watershed in the Labu, Setul 
(Mantin) and Lenggeng (Mandum-Beranang) valleys. 

Before the days of towns Easah, just south of Seremhan, was 
tlie commercial centre of Sungei Ujong. There Avas a permanen 
fair at Easah to which traders brought_ their goods by boat up the 
Lino-o-i. Eiver traffic stojiped at Jeboi, three miles above Easa , 
amfhere the tin was brought down to be loaded to 

Lino'oi in exchange for rice, opium, salt, tol)acco,_ cloth, oil am 
shell for making lime. Easah itself was a tin mining centre to 
which the Chinese came in strength from the earlj' nineteentl 
•century onwards. A small colony of Arabs settled here too, and 
in time became absorbed in the Malay community. Easah was the 
domain of the Dato’ Shahbandar who became rich with the dues 
•of market and river. Perhaps Seremban, the 
Negri Sembilan, grew out of Easah at the time ot the first Resident 
in Sungei L'iong. There is no mention of Seremban in tradition 
or history before 1874. British protection followed a war between 
the Dato’" Klana and Dato’ Bandar, and the first -Resident may have 
thought it wise to put himself between them, bo he bmlt 
house oil the ridge above Channer Eoad, where there is now 
Gurkha camp, on' the road between Easah and lantai, 
the river and the tinfield. Later the Eesident inoved to the house 
which is Now the Mentri Besar’s residence and finalty about 1906 
to the present Eesidency. The first f'™”* 
the hill where most of them still are ; the Eeindent s Office the 
site of the IVar Memorial, and below it the Comthouse m which 
the Health Department is now accommodated. tJJ w heaX 

was an atap building on the site of the present ^ 
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Malacca road, were alongside. Perhaps this focus of law and order 
attracted foreign trarlers from Pasah. A row of shops was 
at the foot of the hill and named after ('aptaiu Murray, tirsl 
P('sident of KSiingei Pjong; ^-'Market .Uoad'' })r(‘serves a trac'e oi: 
the first market site nearby. Stiirray Stretd' is now a (^rooked, 
narrow thoroughfare — tlie despair of towiiplainiers ami tratlio 
experts — and broader, straighter lu'ghways named afitu- Paul, Ihrch 
and later Ivesidents liave he<aane the centre of Senunbuii. 

The origin of the name '^^Seremban” is uncertain. It may be 
another variant of the word from wlii(di ‘‘Sungei rjong^' eoim\s. 
The accepted Malay explanation is that the town got its name 
from the old tin workings in the long, narrow di|) whi(di runs from 
the Raihvay Station padang to the junction of Puinnan Poad and 
Channer Eoad. A mist lay over the water in the workings and the 
Mala,ys called the place ‘■'"beremlmii” which the CPinese corrupted 
to ‘^^selemban’' and ^^seremban”. The Chinese have their own 
name — fuyong — for Seremban whicdi may 'be a variaiit of the 
word. Tl^e Malay explanation does not seem at all ])robable, hut 
it has the authority of the late Dato’ Ivlana, who was l)oru in 1880,, 
and who said that he heard it from men wlio were old when he 
was young. Other explanations refer to the bembaii tree wliieh 
grows in (]uaiitity on the hospital hill and to the game hserembaiP’ 
hut neither seems very likely. 

Port Dickson, the only other town of any sizt‘, owes its 
existence to the Siingei X'jong Pailway built between 188T and 
1891. In tlie Animal Report of 1888 the place is referred to as 
Arang Arang but in the following year it bec-ame Port DickvSon, 
The town takes its name from 'Sir Frederick Dickson, Colonial 
Seei'etary of the Straits Settlements, who was acting Governor- 
in 1891 when the Railway was opened. A photograph is extant 
of him opening the Railway. 

The modern economy of rubber and tin has overlaid the old 
pattern of Malay settlement. New areas whicli were useless a 
century ago have been developed. New means of transport have- 
opened dilferent lines of communication. The river Linggi has 
lost its historic importance as the chief route in and out of Simgei 
Ujong. But beneath the overlay of communications, industries 
and towns the old Malay pattern is still discernible. 


Legend and History 

There was no indigenous written history until about 1910 when 
Mr. D. J. Campbell, then British Resident, suggeste<l to the Dato"' 
Ivlana that lie should write down the history and custom of' 
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rSungei Tjoiig so that there might be an authoritative record. The 
book vas rvritten by Raja Aman, son of the Raja Hussein^ of 
Semnnyeh "who has been mentioneds wlio r\'as then iMaiay At riter 
to the” British Resident. The Dato’ Ivlana consulted with the 
■JJato’ Bandar, who was then about 80, and Avith other old men 
who Avere versed in the tradition and gave directions on the 
composition of the work. It has never been published but A'ajious 
■copies are e.vtant: Haji Baghdad, sister of the later Dato’ Klana 
Ma’ainor, has inherited a Jawi text Avith her brother’s other papers. 
One or tvA'o typed copies in the Roman script were made hi 1938, 
and others may have been made before. On internal ei'idence it 
:Eeom 3 that R.”J. AVilkinson referred to his AA-ork in preparing 
the paper on Sungei Ujong Avhieh he published in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (Straits Branch) in 1931 and he cites 
it in a'footnote to his “Xotes on the Xegri Sembilau”. 

But despite the immense authority of the late Dato’ Klana 
lla’amor (who reigned from about 1891 to 1945) some passages 
in the book are not accepted by clans AA'hose status is depreciated 
thereby. It is argued that the book is not authoritative because 
it was not laid before the Council of Tiang Balai— .such procedure 
Avould have been something of an innovation. A more serious 
■objection is that the book is an unsystematic account of legends 
.and customs, interspersed Avnth passages on ceremonial and biassed 
by local patriotism. It has little to say about any of the clans 
■except the Avaris Klana. XeA’ertheless it is of great value as a 
source-book. 

The historv of Sungei Kjong is but a part of the history of 
Kegri Sembilan Avhich has already been recounted by various autho- 
rities. The object of this section of the present paper is merely 
to give an account in brief of the legends and tradition of Sungei 
IJJong, and to touch on those er^ents AA^hich are landmarks in the 
■development of the Malay polity as it noAV is. 

The first inhabitants of Sungei Ujong in the period of modern 
history were primitive^ peoples who lived by hunting and collecting 
forest produce; .some of them also practised a little shifting culti- 
vation of food crops. Perhaps these people should strictly lie 
■called ‘Besisi’ or ‘Jakun’, but the Malays of Xegri Sembilan call 
them ‘orang bnkit’ or ‘Sakai’. In keeping with general if inaccu- 
rate usage they will be referred to as ‘Sakai’ hereafter. AA ith other 
Sakai states of Xegri Sembilan Sungei CJong came Avithm the 
sphere of the Sumatran kingdom of Palembang in the lourteenth, 
century until Palemliang was overthrown by Majapahit, the Java- 
nese kingdom. Sang Hyang Hujung (probably ‘Sungei Djong ) is 
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mentioiKHl in tlie Nagarakretagama aa a ui 

after the fall ot I’alembaiig and Hingapore. 

The legendary history of Snngei T'jong in the days before' 
the eoming''ot the Malays is yery nmeli more legeiul than history.. 
The leo-end begins with Batin Sri Alain who tell Irom Heavwi. A 
man fell standing, a man fell sitting and a man fell lying. He 
who fell standing was 'the progenitor of the Bapis, the sitting man 
^YaR Batin Sri Aiain first of the Bi<liiaiula, and tlio man who iell 
lying was the first of the shiyos. Batin Hri Alani visited 
Senibilan and Pahang, ami then vanished into the hills ol. bumatra. 
While he was in Negri Sembilan he .Found a walking trt‘e stump 
from 'which came fortli forty-four eggs: these he Imried and in 
time fortv-fonr human beings were hatched out. Batiii bn Alani 
reared them until they reached the age of shame, gave them bark 
doth to cover their breasts and loins, and sent bait ol, thm to- 
Sumatra; half remained in Malaya. Anotliej tradition gives Batui 
Sri Alam four ebildren, of whom Xenek Kerbau lounded Joiioi,. 
Toh Jdondong founded Jelebii, and Batin Berdianggai Besi and 
his brother Toh Ketopong dwelt at Beranang (Lenggeng) in bungei 
ITjong. Batin Berdianggai Besi married Toh Bedurai and had one- 
child, Toh Dara Berani, who henself bore a dunghter, Batin bihu 
Java, who was to marry Bendahara Sekiulai, Batin Berdianggai 
Besi also had an adopted daughter, Petri Mayang beliila, whom he 
found as an infant in a cave in the forest and pared on fruits, 
and young shoots of trees, for she would eat notliiiig else. About 
this time tlie Sultan of Johore dreamed of a magic princess wliom 
he would find where the water of tlie river was heavier, bo he 
set forth with all his retinue sailing up the west coast of Jlalaya 
and weidiing the water of the various rivers one by one against 
each other to see which was heavier. This eventually led him u]i 
the Langat river to its tributary the Semmiyeli. 'The sight ot a 
piece of sugar cane waste and the husk of an ear of mai/.e tohuiim 
that there, was a settlement upstream. Ho he came to Uie bakai 
settlement at Beraflang and married Petri Mayang Kelida; on 
their return the bride disembarked at Johore Bahru which . thereby 
got its old name of Tanjong Petri. Petri Mayang Selula hpp 
Sultan four sons, Toh Engkn Klang, Bendahara Hokudai, Mendika 
Akhirzaman and Johan Pahlawan Lela Perkasa, vho founded 
Klang, Snngei Ujong, Jelebu and Johol respectively. Bciulahars 
Sekudai came on an expedition to the mouth of the Linggi aiie 
found Batin Sibu Java at Pengkalan Dian. She had come m flighl 
■ from an evil spirit inland, and liad been .saved by a holy man fron 
* Acheh who now lies buried in the tomb at Pengkalan ivempas 
" ' Bendahara Sekudai married Batin Sibu Jaya, and begot foiv 
ehildreiwwho were the founders of the waris of Sungei BJong 
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1 . . ' 
Waris of Sungei Ujong 


Toh Johan 
(Johol) 


T})is genealogy 5s too miieh of a roBiance to jiistify serious aBalJ^sis* 
8()]ne of the names are improbal)le, and tlie ])egetting of font 
chikL'en is a monotonously regular event in the early genealogies of 
Isetu'i Sem])ilan. The theory that the ^ya^is of Bungei Ujong 
derived their title from marriage of their forebears with Sakai 
princesses has 1)een rejected long since. The genealogy given 
above is interesting in its double-decker arrangement of Sakai 
chiefs and Malay founders of the later states. Tt was remembered 
later that the former preceded the latter, and Menangkabau custom 
made it important that tlie one should be deemed the torebears of 
the other. The story is a good illustration of wliat are thought to 
be the finer points of a good Negri Sembilan pedigree. 


But in respect of this period history has few advantages over 
the legend. In the era of the Malacca Sultanate Sungei Ujong 
was a hef of the Bendaharas and other nobles of Malacca, who- 
exercised control through local Malay headmen. It is probable 
that the j)ermanent population of the country at ths time waB 
still only Sakai. The Malacca headmen seem to have been siiper- 
im})Osed on the indigenous Sakai states of Klaiig, Sungei TJongv 
and possibly Jelebu and Johol. It is known that Tun Ber^k^ 
later ])ecame Bendahara, was in his early years headman of Klang, 
and there is the later episode of Bendahara Tun Perak’s local lieacl- 
man who upset relations with the Sakai and was executed for hia 
fault. It is not recorded what the importance , was of these good 
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roliitioiis, but it weins safe to conjMure it was trade. lu addition 
to the local Malay headman and tlic Sakai, there were Malay tin 
miners and traders who name from IMalaeca and returniHl there. 
They did not at this stage settle down or taki' up agrieultm’ai 
land' Ifeiierj there was seoiie for tradi' without any great eonthct 
of interest Of permanent Malay setllennmt in jMmgei I ,|ong at 
this time there is no eyideiiee. DMfredia, writing over a eentnry 
later in 1013, says that Simgei Ujm'g uihahited only hy 
ahoriginees. Sehouten in the middle of the seyeiiteeiitli eentiirv 
mentions twenty-two places with wiiieli Portuguese Mahieea Inul 
trade relations ‘imt does not ineliule Hungei I ]ong. No doubt 
there was trade Imt it seems that there was still no iuiUmrity 

with whom the Portuguese had eommercinl relations, ilie hn'.iaran 
Melavii does lueiitiou settlements between the month of the .Linggi 
and Bnkit Jugra in Selangor at the time of the war Ani aliout 
1480, hut these do not seem to have survived into the 1 ortiigiiese 
era. Perhaps this was because the Portuguese did not reckon to 
protect territory north of the laiiggi in their long wars. Hie 
eoncdiision is that down to" the seventeenth century there was no 
Malay state in Sniigoi t'jong, though there was a hakiu population 
and there was trade and mining in which .Malays had their share. 

The system whcrehy the rulers of Malacca had local represen- 
tatives in Xegri Kemhil'an must have been disrupted hy the lortu- 
o-uese capture of Malacca in 1511. The I’ortuguese took vigorous 
action to prevent the Sultan re-establishing himself anywhere near 
Malacca, but they themselves did not seek to administer very tar 
afield and Suiigei TJjong was outside their sphere.^ In time the 
connections between the local Malay families of Siingei I ]ong, 
which would tend to become resident there, and the dohore Bomla- 
haras was re-established. The connection was necessarily not 
strong so long as the Portuguese were in Malacca. Towards the 
end of the sixteenth century Malays from Menaiigkaliau, who baa 
been immigrating into southern Negri Sembilan, especially Pemhau 
and Nailing, for some considerable time, and who had ])rohaluy 
been trading and mining in Smigei Ujoiig for even longer, began 
to arrive in large numbers as settlers. There were thus liiree 
parties who had to reach a mutual accommodation— the Sakai, the 
Malacca Malays and the Menaiigkabau Malays. The hakai would 
always prefer to withdraw into the hills in face of competitioii. 
The Malacca Malays had originally been a foreign and transient 
element in Sungei Njong. They held the office of Penghu u 
Mentri of Suiigei Ujong, created by the founder of Malacca during 
liis wanderings before he came to Malacca in 1398, ai'p d‘_ 
bandar, during the pleasure of the Beudahara who ipiiminted them. 

■ ■ At first it may be supposed that individual liohlers ot those offioes 
were selected in Malacca and sent out to their tasks. In time certain 
families acquired a local emmeetion with the dejiendeiit territories, 
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and ultimately came to reside there permanently. In such a way 
it can 1)0 imagined that there developed in these families, originally 
foreign hut now locally domiciled, an almost liereditary right to^ 
a certain office. Mediaeval Europe provides examples of the same 
])rocess. Possibly these local families were related to their patron 
the Beiidahara and ])OssiM 3 ’' they had intermarried to some extent 
with the Sakai. If so both facts came to be important later. The 
third element, tlie Malays fromi Sumatra, Ijrought with them the- 
custom of Menangka]j>au to which they were greatly attached. They 
were willing to accept territorial rulers from the Malacca- Joliore 
dynasties of the territory into which they came, provided that they 
could also follow their own clan law under control of their own 
clan chiefs. 

Out of such elements could grow the system of waris and 
suku which appears in most constitutions of Kegri Semhilan. In 
Siiiigei Iljong itself the system did not follow tlie model as strictl}^ 
as the constitution of other states but the essentials are there.. 
The process of development which has been outlined ]')robahIy' 
occurred gradually in Simgei Ujong during the first half of the- 
seventeenth century. This was a period in which neither Johore* 
nor the Dutch were able to establish any control over Xegri 
Semhilan. When the capture of Malacca enabled them to do so,, 
the constitution of Suiigei Ujong was reaching a stage when it 
needed a little, recognition from the higher rulers to give it the 
seal of respectability. 

The Dutch had been in more or less friendly relations with 
Jobore for nearly 40 years before the capture of Malacca in 1641.. 
Their policy was apparently to encourage the rulers of Johore to* 
re-assert their overlordship over the territories north and east" 
of Malacca. This was the most economical way of bringing these* 
territories under indirect Dutch control for the maintenance of law' 
and order and the })romotion of the tin trade. Direct dealings 
with the hinterland led to trouble in 1643 in Rembaii and so per- 
haps the Dutch sent for an envoy from Johore. The Sultan of 
Johore in correspondence at tin's time is at pains to attribute 
to his Bendahara all responsibility for Xegri Sembilan, since his- 
torically the inhabitants were his tenants. Sehouten says that 
Benibau paid tribute to the Bendahara, and it is likely 
that the other states in Xegri Sembiian did so also. The Benda- 
hara of tins time was almost certainly Bendahara Sekudai. The 
tradition relates that he came on a visit to Xegri Sembilan and 
Pahang. This fits very well with the history of the time, and the 
visit has been dated in 1644. 

In Sungei Ujong Bendahara Sekudai probaldy found a trading' 
and mining centre at Easah and Eahang, at which he stayed, with 
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ih,. T\raliiccii I'rtiuily at I’aiitai unilot tlio 1 cnslnilu 
anotlK'i- liraiH-h lower down the Linggi inider_ tin- Nhalilaiiidar. 
'riu"<o lilies l!(>iidahara Sokiulai coiilirmed or, .it they ware theii 
i„ ahevance, revived. It would ho oousisteut with the piavimied 
nurposV or his visit that ho should aiipoint or oouhrni a tern orial 
ehiei: and a .eolleetor of customs to whom dohore could look tor 
tlu> ,-Necutiou or its orders am! the colle.dion ot its rev.auies. the 
recipients ot the titles were glad enough to hudity their posdum 
vis-a-vis the Sumatran immigrants hy ohtanung recognition Jroni 
the ]iremier jtlalay state of tlie day. 

The tradition that Bendahara Sekudai hostowed titles on his 
children hv a local Sakai princess may he douhted. He 
long enough in Sungei UJong to heget the eluh yen uievitah > ton 
in numher, who are attributeil to him nor is it likely that a Benda- 
hara of dohore on the kind of mission which has been y’^l'l’^^t 
would settle down in that fashion. It has been pointed out that the 
siupiiosed Sungei ITjong children of Bendahara Sekmlai did not hear 
the title of ‘Tun’ which might still have been usual m the Bemlahara. 
family. The ruling families of Sungei I’jong may have been des- 
cended from a cadet branch of the Bendahara 
crihed loosely as Bendahara ««kndai s childrmi, hnt this i. ncU 
traditional pedigree which is very mneh moie spec •• ‘ , y’ 

alogy which makes Bendahara Sekudai a son o a ‘ ‘ 

probably manufactured after 1099, when such an nlea hcconu mo , 
imaginable, and the children in Sungei Ujong also were probablj 
a late invention. 

The legend about Bendahara Sekudai in Sungei Bijo'\r. w that 
two sons and two daughters were horn to him by K^tin Silm Jaya 
during his stay at Linggi and Rabang. He 
them and jiassed on to Pahang. The two sons were Mohamad 
Tumbu (called ‘Toh Kelambu’ and ‘Toh JebaP) and loh Musrnig, 
who became the first and second Penghulus of Sungei l Jong loir 
Musang had a son, Toh Penghulu . Selat, who married roh Bara 
Mudah, daughter of Mohamed Tumbu and so his first coumu. i 
Penghulu Sclat was the third ruler of Sungei Ujong. From the 
ohildren of the two sons of Bendahara Sekudai descemyiie wans 
Hlana, from wliich the Hato’ Klana is drawn ihf oftco was at 
this time styled "Penghulu” or "Penghulu Mentri ; the title Dab 
Xlana” came later. The two daughters of Bendahara Sekudai 
' married Malays, and are the lengeiidary ancestresses of two other 
' waris, from which are. drawn the Dato’ Bandar, who bears the 
. most ancient title in Sungei Ujong, and the Dato’ Andika, head 
•of one of the two major groups and senior member of the Dato 
* ' Klimts ' 
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Three tombs ascribed to the two danghters and to Tub Kelambu 
€an still be seen. Tliej lie along the foot of a low ridge just south 
of Sereinljaii.The tomb of Toh Kelambu is the middie one of the 
tliree and marks the boundary between the territories ot the two 
major elan. The authenticity of these tombs is very doiiljtfiiL 

The legend attributes Sakai wives to the two sons of Benda- 
liara Sekudai ajid to the founder of another group, the waris 
liantau. But it is noteworthy that no such mixed marriages occur 
again in later generations of the pedigree. This suggests that the 
Sakai marriages are of later falsification designed to justify the 
claims of the waris to be inheritors of the land under the Menang- 
kabau custom which they came to adopt. On the other hand it 
must be said that there is nothing iiiliereiitly improbable in the 
idea. Immigrant parties often have a preponderance of males and 
equalise the sexes l)y intermarriage with women of other races. A 
marriage is a good okMasiiioned political expedient for setting 
the seal on a treaty, and the Sungei Ujoiig legends describe these 
unions as no more than that. The idea of marrying into the tribe 
of the aboriginees in order to acquire a right as a tribesman 
to the tribal huid is not unusual. The Kikuyu of East Africa 
claim their title to land, origfiially occupied by more primitive 
peo])le, by virtue of such marriages. But wliether or not the 
immigrants did at some stage intermarry with the Sakai, for the 
llalaeca families were not immigrants at the time of Bendahara 
Sekudai but earlier, relations between the two races were fairly 
friendly. There were relatively few Sakai and they did not grudge 
the Malays tlie padi land which they did not use themselves. Hence 
the ubiquitous quarrel between aboriginee and immigrant over 
land did not arise in this case. The Sakai themselves were attracted 
by the higher material culture of the Malays, and there is a tradition 
that many of them were converted to Islam and absorbed into the 
Malay community and way of life. In parts of Sungei IJjoiig 
this process is still going on chiefly through establishment of Malay 
schools for the Sakai. 

At the time of Bendahara Sekudai, and right down, to the end 
■of the eighteenth century, the ruling families of Sungei Ujoiig 
followed the ^adat temenggong under which political office descended 
from father to son or occasionally through a daughter. In contrast, 
the more recent Malay immigrants from Sumatra, who came to, 
form the majority of the population, followed the matriiineai hidat 
perpateh in their own groups. During the eighteenth century 
the ‘^adat perpateh grew more strongly established and the way 
was prepared for the adoption of that system by the ruling families. 

After the departure of Bendahara Sekudai the ties with Johore 
which he had established did not last long. Johore itself suffered 
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a set-back ia la-cstijje as a mult of tlio disastrous wamvith Jamla 
which led to the destruction lu lfii;3 oL the Johoie capital Among 
the Menan<>ival)au immigrant^^ there was whien 

wanted an overlord from Sumutra. Tlie jieriod ol dobore s wea.c- 
iiess after ibi:? iirovided an opportunity in Aegn hembilan ioi 
a pretemler and magician from Sumatra, one ha, pi Ibndiini, udm 
won some following in Naiimg ami Hembaii between Uu . and hi. 
death in ld 80 . There is some evideiu'e that iSungei I jeng also 
recognised Ihija Ibrahim as ruler during his 
parenthesis it may he added that even in the year Idlo piactitionem 
oi Sumatran invnlnerahility cults could still command a lollowmg 
in Necu-i Sembilan. At tlie heginning ot the eighteenth century 
a Bemlahara liecame Sultan of dohore and vnm able to ro-ostah is . 
the old connection with Aegri Sembilan. He bestowed a seal ot 
office on the Dato’ Bandar of Sungei L'joiig among others. 

The second object of Bendahara Sekudai’s visit in 3 614 may 
have been to create good relations between the Dutch and the 
people of Xegri Seinhilan. If this was so his mission was not a 
great success, for relations did not imiirove in the long run. lustmc- 
tions issued bv the Dutch authorities to tlunr trading «t‘Aions and 
blockade vessels show that they were disposed to consuhn- Mah^js 
as bloodthirsty and treacherous savages who would attack as soon 
as vigilance was relaxed. In the coastal holt ot Aegri Sembilan 
the Dutch claimed jurisdiction as far north as Ivlang, accoidinj, to 
Balthasar Bort writing in 1CT8, but it is not recorded how ia r 
inland they reckoned to carry their nominal control ol the ij-^Aoiv 
north of the Linggi river. In practice it docs not sceni that the 
Dutch did more than Idockacle the mouth of the L.ngg. nvei- as 
the Portuguese had occasionally done before them. Klano an 
Siino-ei IJiong produced 400 baharas of tin yearly,^ but most of it 
penetrated the Dutch blockade and reached the free markets _o 
Acheh and Bengkalis. The Dutch had no contract of 
Sungei Ujong and do not mention any local authority. They 
evidently considered it to be part of tbc territory ot J chore. 


In the eighteenth century Linggi was one of the strategic 
points in the long wars between the Bngis, the Malays and _ tliC' 
Dutch. There was a Bugis incursion of unknown duration into 
Sungei Ujong which jras otherwise little troubled. Ihe b«k 
Johore over Negri Sembilan grew steadily weaker iintd the ^mtan- 
of Johore making a treaty in 1757, which may have applied tn 
Sungei Ujong as well as Linggi and Eemhaii, offered to cede most 
of his territories to the Dutch if they could recover them^from tlu" 
Bugis then in possession. It is not surprising that in ImO ^egn 
Sembilan broke away from Johore. ' The Sungei Ujong tradition 
confuses this event with the struggle between Lnpi Kediil amt 
Daeng Parani half a . century earlier. It relates tliat when tlie 
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Tio-iitfxi] lieir Iiacl been restored to the throne of Joliore (sc. Raja 
Ivechil in 1T18) the chiefs of Sungei RJong, Jelehu, Johol and 
i:'lu Muar sent envoys to the Sultan of Johore who made them seelv 
;a ruler from Menangkahau. Apart from the confusion a1)Out dates, 
which may be due to further confusion of Raja iMelawar and some 
earlier would-be rulers from Sumatra, it i.s likely that the story 
is wrong in suggesting that Johore proposed that Xegri Sembilan 
should go over to the enemy camp; such a policy does not sound 
like Damg Kemboja and Raja Haji at work. Tliere was probably 
u war or at least a complete and unfriendly break. _ If the Dato’ 
Klana of Sungei UJong was for a time a Biigis, his suixersessiou 
and the break may have come together. The reasons for the break 
were that Johore was Aveak and was still, until 1781, in the hands 
•of the hated Bugis, whereas the large majority of the Malaya in 
Xegi'i Sembilan were now of Sumatran stock and their loyalties lay 
with Menangkahau and not with Johore. 

The story goes that the envoys went to Siak and thence to 
Ragar Ruyojig, capital of Menangkahau, and asked for an overlord 
of Xegri Sembilan in place of the Sultan of Johore. The Sultan 
of Meuangkahau sent one Raja Khatih to e.vplore the situation. 
JTe ])er.sua<led the envoys returning with him to acquiesce in his 
dece])tion that he himself was the Sultan of Menangkahau. By 
this trick he won temporary accejitauee as Yang di-Pertuan Besar 
hut he was soon displaced by Raja Melewar, the true Ruler sent 
from Menangkahau. Raja Melewar was installed by the four 
T^udang of Sungei TJJong, Jelehu, Johol and Rembau (which now 
re})laced Ivlaug) at Penajis in Remhau in 1773 and then moved to 
Sri Menauti, which since that time has l)een the seat of the royal 
■family in Xegri Sembilan. In passing it may be remarked that 
the local ruling chiefs of Xegri Sembilan sought in this arrange- 
ment no more unifying cmitrol than they had had from Johore. 
A resident ruler was homid to attempt more than that. This was 
one of the causes of the wars of the nest hundred j’ears in which 
•Sungei PJong was involved. 

Raja Melewar (1773—1795) was succeeded by Raja Hitam 
<1795 — 1808) and then by Raja Lenggang (1808— 18M) ; both of 
these successors were summoned from Slenaugkabau. The fear 
of the Bugis which had held the X'^egri Sembilan confederacy 
together diminished with the decline of Bugis power. The royal 
family of Sri Meuanti became more determined as their local 
■connection and sphere of influence esteuded over the inland states 
of Xegri Sembilan. The increase in tin miners enhanced the 
revenues of the Linggi traffic and set tlie states against each other 
in competition for this wealth. In such a situation wars for one 
pretext and another were only to he expected. Rajah Lahoh (Yam 
Tuan Siti), the last ruler summoned from Menangkahau, was never 
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secure on liis throne and by about 1832 Tengku Eadin, son of Eaia 
Leuggang, had ol)tained the succession. Snngei Ujono' had its 
part in the dynastic wars of 1824—1832, and Dato’ Ivlana Kawal 
twice played the kingmaker, changing sides after a celebrated 
quarrel over the bets on a cockfight. The outcome of these wans 
was the severance of the tie with Menangkaban, and the sul)stitu- 
tion of an hereditary royal family for a' succession of rulers for 
life summoned froni Menangkabau. 


In Sungei Ujong the period 1750—1833 produced several 
internal changes. The ruler of Sungei Ujong changed his title 
from Penghulu Mentri to Dato’ Klana. The local chronicle dis- 
cusses at some length the question whether the new title was 
conferred by a Sultan of Johore or by Eaja Mela war, but glosses 
over the fact that the title «Dato’ Klana’ is Bugis. Even the tradil 
tion admits that Bngis invaders reached Pantai and built a fort, 
the site of which is still remembered. It is a reasonable guess’ 
Imt no more than a guess, that this invasion occurred durino- the 
period 1753—1760, when the Bugis were in strength at Lingm. 
I oring this invasion the Dato’ Mandika, chief of Pantai, withdrew 
with his followers to Eembau; the Penghulu Mentri is said to have 
been m Singapore (then uninhabited) seeing the attack of the fish, 
which ha< occurred at least 400 years before; Imt at all events there 
is no, Malay lenghulu in the story at this time. This makes it 
easier to accept the suggestion that Penghulu Mentri Chaiitek and 
his son Dato Klana Bador, the first to liear that title, were Bugis 
who had perhaps married into the local ruling familv. The title 
which was imported was borne by Eaja Haji a few rears later when 
he was assistant to lam Tuan Muda Daeng Kemboja at Eiau. 
Si S°es on to tell how the Bugis were expelled bv the 

Malay refugees from Lembau, led by a man of Eawa whose exjiloits 

Ids Lcendrnt?"“ I^ereditary title (Leuggang Berbut) for 


This period also saw the rise of the Dato’ Shalil.andar to the 
status of an independent ruler. The office of Shahhandar had been 

So’^Sr- n before that, bv the 

K in .dijEapi, head of the Waris di-Ayer, which 

terSorv of" "SS ®e“bihara Sekudai. The 

terntop of tte li-aris di-Ayer lies on the middle Linggi below 

beremban and it was natural that the chief of such a grom, should 

fit ®PPO!?ted customs collector for Johore. It was a hiihly nro- 

Sli w“o Eaja prospered exc^ediiiglv. 

^ to flout the Dato Klana s orders and arrogate to himself the 

Ks'otn Th (Undang) and thus make a principality 

Dato’ the origin of the anomalous position of the 

Dato Bandar m the modem Sungei Ujong constitution. When 
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Xegri Sembilan broke away from Johore in 1770 the office of Dato’ 
Bandar should have lapsed, but it did not. x4t the end of tlie 
eighteenth century Dato’ Klana Leha was strong enmndi to insist 
on the separation of the two offices of Dato’ Bandar'' and Dato’ 
Baja, which since that time have been held by dif event individuals. 
The result is that the Dato’ Baja is, as he always was, head of the 
"War is di-A\er and alrove him stands a Dato’ Bandar, wlio in strict 
theory has no place in the constitution at all but who in practice 
evercises some of tlie powers of an Undang over the Waris di-Ayer. 
If Dato’ Klana Leha’s object in separating the two offices was to" 
weaken l)oth he failed in his object. The Dato’ Bandar’s power 
was not diminished and until the era of British protection he was 
usually able to defy the Dato’ Klana and act as an almost indei)en- 
ruler. 



or in the first decades of the iiiiieteeuth. The tradition is that 
Eaja Melewar introduced the 'adat perpateh in 17?0. His coming 
may have induced the uiidis})uted acceptance of the Sumatran 
custom in other parts of Xegri Sembilan where there had till then 
been some doubt. It may be noted tliat the Bugis were turned 
out of Bemhaii for nonconformity with the custom in 1783, a 
few years after the coming of Eaja Melewar. But these Bugis 
then came to Sungei Ujong where Dato* Klana Leha allowed them 
to settle on the vacant land at Linggi, in his territory but away 
Irom the Sumatran settlements. This suggests that the ^adat per- 
])ateh was observed by the Malay immigrants in Sungei Ljong at 
this time, but was not the established custom having the force of 
law. More direct evidence is obtain*ed from the devolution of the 
office of Dato" Klana at this time. About the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Dato" Klana Leha was succeeded by Dato" 
Klana Bahi, who was by matrineal descent of the opposite" half of 
the Waris Klana to his predecessor. But he may nonetheless have 
been a close relative, even a son, of his })redeeessor. Twenty years 
later there Avas a succession war between Bahi and one Kawal, 
a matrilineal descendant of Leha. Kawal eventually became Dato" 
Klana. This is the origin of alternation of office between the two 
sections of the Waris Klana. The matrilineal genealogies of the 
VI aris Klana liow extant go back no further than Bahi and Kawal, 
who are treated as fouiiders. The local tradition merely states 
the familiar rules of the ^adat perpateh which wei'e introduced 
but does not say how the change was made. If as an hypothesis it 
is assumed that the entire Malay population of Sungei Ujong had 
until then followed the patrilineal %dat temeiiggoiig the change 
would liave been revolutionary. It Avould have meant a c?om})iete 
re-arrangement of the elan genealogy. A man Avho had hitherto 
belong to the clan of his fathers would have had to trace back his 
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pedigree on the distaff side right hack to Beiidahara Sekudai’s. 
children with all the conflicting evidenee of an oral tradition and 
in the remoter stages the difficulty of finding any connection at all 
with the prol)ahly mj'thical founders of the waris. He would then 
have to ally himself with those strangers whose pedigree was the- 
same as his. This can hardly have happened. It is suggested 
that tlie majority of the Malay immigrants from Suraatrrand 
their descendants had followed the matrilineal ‘adat iXirpateh 
ever since their first arrival. This determined clan relationships, 
family ties, the distribution of property and the code of behaviour 
But it was a personal law which they had to enforce for themselve.s 
througli their clan authorities since the major territorial chiefs 
dicl not recognise it, or perhaps recognised it onlv as an alien custom 
applicable as personal law. The- introduction of the 'adat perpateh 
to which the tradition refers was the change whereby the waris. 
families ot Malacca origin went over to the matrilineal system in 
their own relationships, and made it the established territorial law 
ot the state. Bven this was not a very sweeping change as the 
adat temenggong recognises matrilineal relationships for elan pur- 
poses but stresses patrilineal descent in the devolution of office 
and property. In sum, the adoption of the 'adat perpateh was a 
constitutional change which brought the jiolitical system of the 
niling families into line with the e.xistiug social orimnisation of 
of the majority of the population. 


It should he said also that the matrilineal dan system of 
Sungei Bjoiig has a territorial origin. Most of the clans hear 

the tradition of a band ot immigrants being absorbed into a elan 
as a separate but inferior group. Hence a clan is made up of 
vanom groups ot dilereut slat™, each matrilmeal and exogLh 

;.d.. perpateh aa-a'liti,..! aS f 

rial to territo- 


nineteenth century-- the production of tin in 
'3 T!„1 I 1 ^ ^ commercial scale for centuries' 

Eino 1 “or' bST,* “S- ''EttS ‘rS 

triop, ™,'atiiful tha., the “r 

t'eifs'iipEhS :kslE°\?S' 
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in consequence of wliich the majority of the Chinese fled fo 
^Selangor. I]i 1830 four lumdred miners from Malacca took their 
])Iace and mining continued on an increasing scale. In 1814- there 
were lo,000 Chinese in Sungei Ujong. Small towns like Maiitin 
■; owed their existence to Chinese mining. The increase in the 

; oiit])nt of tin was reflected in the revenues of the Linggl river 

f ' ;■ traffic. ■ ■ . " . , *•■■■ ■ c,.,-.' ■■..vi 

I , ' 

There was constant strife ]>etw^een the Dato’ Klana and Dato^ 

Bandar. In 1849 this flared up into a war over the Date'' Bandar^s 
^ refusal to make a ^var contribution from his large resources to 

some enterprise of the Bato^ Klana. The Yang Di-Pertuan Besar 
intervened and im])osed a settlement whereby the Dato’ Klana 
received a fixed share of the Linggi revenues, but the Dato’ Bandar 
was recognised as his political equal. No doubt tins was a fair 
settlement hi the circumstances of the ease but it was also a shrewd 
stroke of diplomacy by Sri Meiianti ; Mivide and rule^ is a sound 
maxim. But as a settlement the award settled nothing; the two , 

contestants fought it out spasmodically for another quarter of a : 

century. Dato^ Klana Kawal, the turncoat but ehoieric fighter • 

j of the 1830^8, liad died before this. His successor, Dato^ Klana ^ 

I Sending, was succeeded by a foreigner, Dato’ (or Tengku) Klana 5 

f Syed Abdul Eahmaii (or ‘AmaiP). This Syed was a son of an | 

j Arab from Acheh who married the sister of Dato^ Klana Bahi. i 

5 Abdul Eahman’s appointment as Dato’ Klana was not popular 5 

I and throughout his career he seems to have relied io some extent on 1 

; foreign mercenaries. His principal opponent was Dato’ Bandar - 

I Tunggal (Abdullali bin Ahmad). The Dato’ Klana was a better i 

diplomatist and the Dato’ Bandar was a better fighter. So the i 

struggle went on until 1874. j 

The foreign relations of this period were a reflection of the [ 

internal differences. The Dato’ Klana was in passive alliance with | 

Tengku Kudin, the Selangor viceroy, and with Bendahara Wan I 

Ahmad of Pahang, who tried to bring the Dato’ Klana into the ; 

Pahang war of 18C2-3. This friendship with Wan x4hmad pre~ i 

eluded cordial relations between the Dato’ Klana and the Maharaja I 

of J chore, whose sphere of influence extended to Kemban and Sri i 

Menanti. The Dato’ Bandar supported the rebels in the Selangor | 

war and one of them, Eaja Mahmud, came to fight for the Dato’ j 

Bandar in the Sungei Ujong war of 1874. The Dato’ Klana was 
on better terms with the British authorities in Singapore than the 
Dato’ Bandar ^vas. 

The coastal belt of Sungei Ujong north of Linggi had for soma 
time past been part of Selangor rather than Negri Sembilan. , The '' ' , ’ ' 
administrative centre In the ' mi'dflte' the nineteenth mntmy ‘ ‘ 

, . was ^;he mining village of Lukutlfonnied by Eaja Bnsn of 'Selangor^ ■ , ^ : 
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I lie terra tory extended from Lukut to Smagei Puaya near the mouth 
of the Ijinggi. Lukut became a semi-autonomous state under the 
protection of the Sultan of Selangor; it had 200 Chinese miners 
as early as 1824. The founder of the settlement, Ilaja Busu, was 
killed in a Chinese revolt. He was succeeded by ilaja Jumaat 
who governed well and made Lukut a model state for his time. 
The last Selangor headman, Eaja Bot, was bought out Avhen Lukut 
was included in Simgei TTjong. Something of the fort at Lukut 
still remains. 


Sungei Fjong was significant to the authorities in the Straits 
Settlements because it j)roduced tin, and sheltered }>iratos and 
participants in civil wars. From before 1850 pressure had been 
brought to bear on the Dato’ Klana to suppress the illicit toll 
stations on the Linggi. Yarious efforts were made to comply with 
this request. In 1874 a treaty was made between the ' Dato' 
Klana and Dato’ Muda Linggi on one side, and the British govern- 
ment on the other, whereby in consideration of assistance the local 
chiefs promised free pssage up and , down the Linggi to traders. 
Ko doubt the Dato’ Bandar stood to lose more by this than the 
signatories of the treaty, and in any. event he was no Anglophile" 
He started a war and the Dato’ Klana, aided bv a small detachment 
of British troops, came out the victor. Dato’ Bandar Tunggal was 
defeated and deposed; his place was taken by one Ahmad,' an ally 
of the Dato’ Klana in the fighting, who was to prove an equally 
redoubtable upholder of the independence of the office. Some years 
refore the Dato’ Klana had quarrelled with Tengku Antah'who 
claimed the office of Yang Di-Pertuan on the death of the last 
wider in 1869. Tengku Antah attacked Sungei Ujong in 1876. 
■He was iKfeated, fled to Johore and was eveutuaU'v restored as 
Yang Di-Pertuaii of Sri Menanti, not of Kegri Sembllaii. In eon- 
s^uenee it was necessary to have separate British officers in charge 
of Sungei L joiig and Jelebu, and of Sri Menanti, Johol, Bemba'u 
and Tampm. By treaties of 1887, 1895 and 1898 a unified Negri 
Sembilan was budt up again, and the union cemented by the instal- 
- leoa”^ ertuan Besar Mohamad by the four Hnclam-r 


Q -‘ue aavent ot British protection brought several changes in 
^ process of unification made it necessary to 

m the Date Bandar, hitherto an almost independent ruler, ’into 
the constitution of a single state. After an unsuccessful e.xperiment 
tinn « ® be called in Africa Indirect Kule, i.e. administra- 

, hierarchy of customary chiefs, the attempt was 

appointed after consultation with 
the Dato Klana, together with British District Officers, took over 

government. The old customary 
leienues ot tlie Dato’ Klana. Dato’ Bandar and the waris were 
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commuted into fixed allowances, A sort of State Council was set 
lip for Sungei Fjong alone in 1878, but this was later merged in 
the State Council of the re-nnited I^egri Sembilan. 


The Constitution 


Tlie constitution of Sungei Fjong is decked out in the familiar 
garb of the ^adat perpateh with a territorial ruler set over a group 
of clan chiefs. But this raiment ■was doiincd only a century and 
half ago and it has never been a very good fit. 


The ^adat perpateh presupposes a society divided into groups 
and sub-groups according to matrilineal descent. The ‘^adat does 
not fit easily on to a community built up by successive waves of 
immigrants who settled down under territorial chiefs. The cloak 
of ‘groups and hdan^ can be cast over such a society but it seems 
incongruous. The fact is that the actual course of events in 
Sungei Fjcng was very dilferent from the orthodox account of the 
origin of an hidat per])ateh constitution. 


The legend of Sungei Fjong runs that the first Malay immi- 
grants found the Sakai in possession of the land. The Sakai 
admitted certain Malay chiefs to intermarriage and so created the 
line of the Bidnanda or waris clan which inherits from its abori- 
ginal ancestresses the right to provide a governor of the territory 
and to receive its revenues. Hence it is that the Fiidang is drawn 
from the waris group and that new settlers must pay dues to the 
waris group for the vacant land which they take up. The waris 
are also entitled to the revenues of customs and markets. It has 
already been suggested that the waris may he descended from the 
first Malay families to settle in Sungei Fjoiig hut that their 
title derives from their feudal overlord, the Bendahara of Malacca 
or Johore. 


The legend continues that the later Malay immigrants accepted 
the claims of the waris groups and the authority of their Fndang 
but demanded recognition of their own clan chiefs as authorities 
within the clans for the settlement of clan questions under the 
custom. This relationship usually crystallised in the form of a 
Council of Chiefs which the Fndang must consult on matters of 
imf)ortance. With the reservation that the clans were territorial 
and not lineal groups in origin . tWS; part of the legend fits the 
history of Sungei Fjong well endn^:,; But the distinction between 
waris and other clans has clear-cut as it is in, for 

example, Eembau. . , , 
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The result of this process of cleYelopmeiit is a society consisting 
of matrilineai groups and siib-gimips, both waris and other clans. 
Each clan and sub-clan has a chief, chosen froni among mem- 
bers of the clan and holding authority only oyer the inembers of the 
dan. The Undaiig, however, is a territorial ruler, drawn from 
Ihe waris clan but with authority over all, waris or clansmen or 
foreigners, who are within his boundaries. His authority is 
subject to the rule that he must consult his council of chiefs and 
he may not interfere in matters within the chiefs’ Jurisdiction 
unless he has been invited to deal with the matter on appeal. 

The story of Bendahara Sekudai and his children wiio founded 
file waris has already been given. 'The later immigrants instead of 
remaining separate units, as they have done in other states of 
Xegri Sembilan, became attached to the waris as additional sub- 
clans. Their status varies in different cases. The consequence 
is that instead of two dinstinct classes, waris and other clans, stand- 
ing in constitutional opposition to each other, the system confpri>ses 
the waris, divided into twm clans owing to the historical accident of 
ihe Dato’ Bandarship, each clan having an accretion of sub-clans 
descended from Sumatran immigrants of various epoclis. 

This arrangement grew" up on a territorial ])asis. The founder 
families had recognised territories. Later settlers wdio came into 
the territory of either half of the waris accepted the overlordshi]) 
of the chief of that half of the waris. The w’^aris chief admitted 
the right of the new arrivals to have their own headman ])rovided 
that the headman accepted the orders of the waris chief. The 
terminology used to describe this arrangement is partly wmrds 
of the strict ^adat perpateh used in an extended sense and partly 
wmrds of local usage in Sungei lijong. The waris chiefs are called 
Hjemhaga’ winch means elan chief and is not entirely correct 
wdien applied to a territorial chief. The most privileged families wdio 
claim descent from the children of Bendahara Sekudai are called 
Varis’; these groups alone have the right to provide the lembaga, 
subject to rules of rotation ])etw"een sub-groups in the w'aris itself. 
The less privileged groups are called ^suku’ or ^persukuan,’ meaning 
\dansmen’. The w-hole group of waris and suku subject to one 
lembaga, and the territory wnthin w-hich they reside, is called 
riingkongaiT: perhaps ^circle’ w^ould Ije a fair translation. One 
of the customary sayings is ^dembaga berlingkongan"’ — the group 
chief has his circle of subjects and territory — ; so far as can be 
discovered this saying is peculiar to Sungei UJong. The lem1)agas 
form an TJndang’s council of ^Tembaga Tiang Balai”. In addi- 
tion there are one or two chiefs, independent of the lembagas, 
who are under the immediate control of the Date’ Klana. These 
chiefs are called ^^Dato’ bergajah tunggalk Lesser chiefs of suh- 
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C'lans, •who are subjected to a lembaga, are called ^%u bapak^^ or 
^^tua^b •■■■ ■ ■ 

A full account of the various waris and allied groups is given 
later. Here it may suffice to describe briefly the components of 
the Suiigei HJong constitution before coming to the way in which 
the constitution ’works. The Undang of Sungei "Cjoiig is the Dato^ 
Ivlana Petra. He is the nominal leader, lawgiver and Judge of his- 
people. He is the Sungei HJong representative among the Eulers 
of Xegri Seinbilan, in whose name the government is carried on. 
In the exercise of his functions he consults with the Dato^ Shah- 
bandar who himself exercises certain functions of an Undang 
towards the Waris di-Ayer. This may be left for later consideration. 
After consulting wdth the Dato^ Bandar the Dato^ Klana should 
take the advice of his Council of Lembaga Tiang Balai. 
This Council should consist of: — 

Dato’ Andalika Mandulika of Waris Di-Darat 

Dato’ Sri Maharaja Di~BaJa of Waris Di-Ayer 

Data’ Akhirzaman of Waris Eantau 

Dato^ Aiiiar Penghulu of Waris Ulu Klawang 

But tlie Dato^ Amar Penghulu is no longer eligible to sit in the 
Council because he is a Jelebu chief. The place of the Date’ Amar 
Penghulu is filled by either one of the Dato’ Bergajah Tiinggal 
who are 

Dato’ Penghulu Muda of Labu 
Dato^ Dagang of Paroi 
The waris of Sungei UJong are as follows : — 


Waris 

Waris Di-Darat 
Waris Di-Ayer 
Waris Eantau 


Ten'iiorif (iingkongan) 

Mukims of Pantai, Am})angan, Lenggaiig, 
Setul and part of Seremban. 

Mukims of Easah, Labu and part of 
Seremban. 

Mukim of Eantau. 


But in major constitutional questions the Waris Eantau is reckoned 
to be affiliated with the Waris di-Ayer. The Waris di-Darat in- 
cludes two separate sections, the Waris Klana and the Waris Dato^ 
Andika. There is therefore a rough balance betw^een the two 
major groups, one of which has the right to provide the Dato^ 
Klana and the other the'Dato^ Bandar: Both claim descent 'from 
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the children of Bendahara Sekiidai, and each jealonsly resists any 
iittempt by the other to assert any superiority. TJie proverb runs 

Hilaiig cli“Darat di-Ayer meneharikaii 

Hilang di-Ayer di-Darat meneharikaii 

Laksana mata hi tarn dengan mata puteh. 

Telor sa-biji sama di-tatang, ])esaka satu sama di-bela 

particularly to express the idea that the 
Bate Ivlaua and JJato’ Bandar are joint liolders of the office ’ of 
tiiaang, and that each is automatically regent for the other by a 
rule of "^survivorship^ if either office falls vacant. Such a nro- 
Jjosition cannot he accepted in full. The \Varis Bautau clahns 
descent trom the sou of an Undang, and therefore a descendant of 
Bendaliara bekudai, who married a Sakai Chief’s dauo-hter. Bv 

standing is lower 

laan that of the other two wans. 
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Tn practice _aii elect ion consists of a preliminary meeting of a few 
cklers and mfliientml people whose reeommemlation is' then put 
lonvard to a full meeting of the electors. ^ 

All elections are suliject to a , rule that the electors cannot 
leach a Aalid decision unless they are unanimous (kelnilatan) In 
buugei L.ioug, itemliau and Jelelm this rule is construed to mean 
that any minoritv, even if it be only one jicrson and even its 
nio tives are merely family or clan partisanshij), mav veto the will 
■ot the inaiority It has been suggested that the iiroper interpre- 
tation of the rule is that after there has been full discnssion ami 
tile matter comes to a vote the minority must then record its 
.acceptance ot the majority view by voting with them. In tlL 
Jvuala 1 ilah District, where tlie ‘adat perpateh in its j.urest form 
s much more fxnnly rooted than in Sungei Fjong, it has lom^ 
been tlie i.ractiee to hold elections by majoritv vote. ‘ After general 
d scussion oi the rules of rotation ydiich apply and of tlie eligibility 
ot the candidates projiosed, the meeting is called upon to line up 
_ieiiiul the candidate of their choice; heads are eonnted and it 
IS assumed without more ado that tlie minority will accept the 
candidate who lias tlie most voters. It is a ]>itv that tliis svstem 
Is not generally adopted elsewhere in Xegri Semhilan. ‘ ■ 

111 assessing the merits. of the candidates in these elections 
the electors eonsnler three things chiefly, in addition to their own 
lamily ties W’lth the candidates. These are:— 

Saka 

Baka 

Sbarat Memereiitah 

Saka is clan right which is inherited from one’s mother in a 
niatrilmeal society. Examination of a candidate’s .saka is a fairly 
simple matter of scrutinising lug family tree on the distaff side 
to ensure tha he really is of a fully eligible branch of his elan and 
that Jus iemale iorebears were before him. In some circumstances 
un ado])tion in a pedigree is_a bar and there are cases of branches 
^ by birth, which have been disqualified from holdinif 
office either permanently or for a number of cycles of the rotatioir 
iiecause of some offence against the custom. In order that there 
may be no doubt about saka, written genealogical tables, going 
hack a century and a half or more, are kept by chiefs and produced 
Baka is a more eomple.x conception: it is 
both hereditary characteristics and the lustre of a good family name 
or of inherited wealth. It relate more partieukrly to the p’atem*! 
swe of the pedigree but so iar;a§.,n^y .feqames.go it . seems tW ‘ 
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male asceiiclauts in the maternal line are also taken into aeconnt 
Great wight is given to holding of office hy an ascendant; it i& 
held to show an hereditary suitability for office in the family/ One- 
may wonder if in this attitude there is any trace of a belief in the 
magic powers attributed to tribal chiefs iii some pagan races, such 
inagie being an almost physical characteristic whicli will be’ inhe- 
rited by the children. Sharat memerentah is personal capacity' foi*^ 
rule. Deformity, even if slight, or madness would be a bar. One 
of the most important aspects of §harat memerentah is knowledge 
of the custom, which is rightly considered an essential qualification 
for customary office. Candidates do not attend election nieetino-s 
themselves and there is no question of any catechism to test then- 
knowledge. But elders can speak from' their knowledo-e of a 
candidate’s upbringing. A well-brought up child has bewi taken 
to clan meetings ever since it was of school age; parents would be- 
criticised for failing in their duty if they neglected to hrino- their 
children to these meetings. As a young man the eandidafe mav 
have studied the custom under the instruction of some elderlr 
e.vpert. He may have aired his knowledge by^ speaking at jirevioiis 
meetings when it was proper for him to'^ speak. In modern times 
many other more obvious qualifications are looked for. An eduea- 
ti©n at the Malay College at Kuala Kangsar is considered such an 
imjiortant factor that an TJndang has been known to say that he 
must have a voice in the selection of boys from his area who are- 
to go to the College, because this may in time to come affect the 
choice of a successor to the ITndangship. A successful career in 
the government service, especially in the senior senices, is a useful 
qualification Devoutness, the pilgrimage to Mecca, religious study 
and a Syed s descent from the Prophet mav also enter into con- 
sideration But devotion to Islam does not alwavs make a success- 
ful upholder of the customary law. Finally it 'may be remarked 
that m bungei Iijong where so many waris are related to Snmatran 
lamilies, consideration of heredity very quickly carries the meeting 
across the water to the dignities and titles of a country little known 
to the British enquirer. 

This question of elections has been described at some leno-th 
since it IS one of the aspects of the customary law in which tlio- 
^ government is much concerned if the office which is being filled 
carries the right to a political allowance. All fmport- 
ance offices come .into this category. The decision of the electors 
the riJd ne.vt above the _ vacant office, to whom - 

iiTianimnn- ‘ Ppoiutment passes if the electors are not 
indiumoiis, considered m the State Executive Council and 

theSTlrad Any disputed election 

c/ndiS- T), of several petitions from disgruntled 

orSffil ilffr'^ / f ol^jection are many-decisions 

on engibinty and rotation are the most usual. A matter which 
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pves rise to much dissatisfaction on occasion, without beino- a 
breach of any rule, is the tendency of certain families to monopolise 
high offices winch in theory should rotate round a cycle of separate 
clans. 1 he rule of baka, which has been stated, "encourages the 
holders of office to intermarry so that the children of sueh^family 
alliances have a distinguished pedigree on both sides. Tlie practice 
may reach a point where a chief marries a woman of tlie nroun 
froin ’'vhieh the next holder of his office may he drawn, always, 
provided that such _ intermarriage is permissible, and hopes thk 
his son by mother right and paternal lustre will succeed him. 

Two examples may serve to conclude consideration of electionc 
and the rules of personal suitability for office. The present Dato^^ 
Andika or \\aris di-Darat, who was elected as long ago as 1911, 
IS a bred and through his mother the grandson of Da to’ Klana 
byed Abdul llahman. Prom his father he inherits high rank in 
the humatrau Mngdom of Langkat ( ?) and is therefore addressed 
as Pngku . The late Dato’ Klana Ma’amor bin Kassim C.B.E. 
was appointed in 1891 at the age of about 11 when his personal 
qualities can hardly have been known. But he was a grandson of 
a Dato Andika and his mother was Telaga Undang. When he 
gi-ew up he married the daughter of the Dato’ Bandar 
and grand-daughter of his predecessor, Dato’ Klana Lela 
oetia Mohamed Yusof, who was a woman of the other 
mnf of the \\ aris Klana. The sons of this marriage w’ere therefore 
eligible for appointment to the office of Dato’ Klana upon the 
the death of their father. One of them was a strong bnt nn- 
sueeessfui candidate at the election in 1945. Dato’ Klana Ma’amor 
also had three daughters, all of whom married men wdio were sons 
ol immigrants of good birth from Sumiatra, One of these sons-in-la^^r 
^ter became Dato^ Bandar. Any of the grandsons of the Dato’’ 
illan his daughters are eligible to succeed at the next 

alternation but one. 

In primitive law justice is a matter between groups rather 
than individuals, and criminal law is merged with civil in one 
system of compensation by the wrongdoer^s group to the grou?> 
of the sufferer. This is complicated by the fact that a married man 
belongs to his wife's group for some purposes and to his own 
for others. A stranger who is outside all groups cannot havo 
justice except as an act of grace. He is an outlaw and all men's 
hands may be raised against him with impunity. Under the 
iiierarcliy of the ^adat perpateh recourse to Justice begins at the 
low^est level which has jurisdiction to deal with the ease and 
proceeds on appeal to higher levels. ' 

The law is binding on all within the polity; .no one can reject 
It or contract out of it and no one denied their rights. The 
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law must be applied with reasoii and according to precedent. In 
a simple dispute the case begins with an investigation by one\s 
fellows. If the facts are not clear beyond doubt the case goes to the 
clan chiefs. If the facts are really obscure or the application of 
the law is doubtful the case goes to the leml)aga of the group. 
The lem])aga can give a final decision or remit the matter to the 
ITidang. the IJndang decides cases on appeal and holds original 
hearing’s of cases too serious to be tried by the lesser authorities. 


The stress is on the proper progression np 
authority to the one next above — 


Xaik menjunjong tiirim bertangga 

and in executive matters the order must come down in the same 
fashion, it is a breach of the custom for a higher authority to 
trench uninvited on the Jurisdiction of his inferior Just as mucli 
the reverse wnukl 1)6. Some matters come direct to the iemhaga 
•or the Uiidang Ijecause no lesser authority is competent to deal 
with them. Foi example the serious crimes (i)a]itang) can only 
be tried ])y the Undang in Council whereas lesser ofienc'cs wbidi are 
merely forbidden (larang) may be tried at a lower level. There 
.are two reasons for the progression upwards ; decision on especially 
•difficult cases and the award of the severer penalties are the per- 
quisite of the higher authorities. The clansmen and the elan chief 
iipply clear law to clear facts, the iemhaga resolves cases where 
the facts are in doubt and the Undang is the last authority on the 
^customary law. The Undang alone can award the death })enalty; 
execution is by the kris behind the shoulder blade through a pad 
of cotton as in the theory this does not shed blood. It is the prero- 
gative. of the Yang Di-Pertuan Besar to order execution by be- 
ieacling with the sword. The lembaga can enforce his orders with 
bonds. 


For most injuries there was compensation from the clan of 
^frong-doer to the clan of the wronged. For the killing of a 
clansman a member of the slayeris clan was given in sul)stitution. 
Disputes about property must often have turned on the right to 
chattels rather than injury to them. 

In modern times the legal and judicial system of tlie customary 
constitution has been superseded by other arrangements on the 
western model. Only in a very limited "sphere of clan discipline 
and property do the old rules now have any working application. 

The revenues of the state were formerly shared between the 
Dato^ Klana, Dato^ Bandar and the waris. The waris were entitled 
to the revenues of land and forest, timber and grazing and to the 
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dues paid by incoming settlers for the land they took 'Vherever 
the water is sullied and the stick smokes, the turning waterwheel 
and the echoing eave’k The BaV Klana had the" revenues of 
the gambling tax, of monopolies, head tax and court fines. To the 
Bato^ Bandar went the revenues of river and ports, shops and 
markets. But the Bato^ Klana also could tax these things within 
his territory. 

Under the settlement of 1849 the Bate’ Klana, Bato^ Bandar 
and Bato^ Muda Linggi made a special arrangement for the 
division of the revenues of the Linggi river traffic, which were 
probably the mainstay of their treasuries. The agreed division 
was one third each to the three rulers of the dues on ships and 
merchandise entering and leaving the mouth of the Linggi. The- 
Bato’ Klana and Bato' Bandar took halves of the dues on shi| 2 s,. 
boats and merchandise passing along the river further upstream 
or landing at their river ports. The court fines were to be- 
divided into three shares between the Bate’ Klana, Bato^ Bandar 
and the waris. 

The arrangements for the sharing of the tin revenue in the 
1830^8 are described by Kewboid. The Bato^ Klana and the Bato^* 
Bandar each had the right to buy three baliaras of tin at each time 
of smelting for a price l>elow the prevailing market price and 
to exact a due of $6 per month from each npue. The Bate’ Muda 
Linggi took $1 ]>er bahara on tin in transit down the river. The 
Chinese merchants of Malacca were at this time paying a premium 
of $2,500 ]>er anuiim for tlie exclusive right to mine in Sungei 
Ujong. The Bato^ Mnda Linggi took $1,000 of this for himself 
and his three subordinate chiefs took $100 each. The Bato^ Klana’s- 
share was $800 and the Bato’ Bandar^s $400. In addition the 
Yam Tuan claimed the right to levy a duty of $2 per bahara on 
tin ill transit at Linggi and assigned the right to the Yam Tuan. 
Muda of Eembau whose efforts to collect his dues led to some of the 
fighting of that era. In addition to direct revenue from tin there 
was revenue from dues on Sumatran slaves imported to work in the- 
mines. The rate of duty is said to have 'been $4 — $6 per slave- 
on about 20 slaves per annum. 

The officers of the Bato^ Klana and Bate’ Bandar and the 
minor local chiefs collected these revenues in the first instance,, 
retained a fixed proportion and sent the rest in to the major chief.. 
In some cases the collector’s share was one half but this may not 
have been universal. The major chief was often cheated of his 
fair share. In the era of British protection these fluctuating reve- 
nues were commuted into fixed allowances, some of them paytblo 

^ to the holders of certain office 'and' others in the form of 
allowances’ for 'distribution -among “the waris. At the time of the_ 
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first commutation the recipients Avere proba])ly the gainers l.>y the 
diange, the more so as the nm regime had relieved them of the 
])iirden of defence, hnv and order and other obligations which tliey 
had discharged to greater or less degree before by expenditure from 
their share of the reA^eiuies. In the course of 70 years the value of 
money has declined and the general revenues of Sungei lljong have 
increased. From time to time the amount of the allowances has 
been raised but not in full proportion to the factors just men- 
iione. The last re-assessment of political allowances took place about 
1920. The present allowances of Dato^ Ivlana (1,500 p.m.) and of 
the Dato’ Bandar (1,000 p.m.) are still very substantial. The 
allowances of the minor ehiefs are much smaller and do not 
exceed $50 p.m. in any case ; many of them receive $48 or $24 p.m. 
wliich seems to be a survival of the old valuation of a bahara 
(400 lbs) of tin at $24 in Sungei Ujong. The waris alloAvances 
sire $435 for the lYaris di-Darat and $430 p.m. for the Waris di- 
Ayer. The waris allowance of the Waris di-Darat is paid hy the 
Treasury in specified shares to certain persons, wlio are family 
Beads, and they make a further distribution to individuals. In the 
cavse of the IVaris cli-AA^er the whole allowance is received by the 
Dato’ Bandar who divides it according to settled rules. These 
Avaris alloAAumees have become a kind of corporate annuity. It is 
isaid that originally each family in the Avari^s had an equal share, but 
in the course of time the number of descendants in each has 
differed and led to subdivision of shares, so that it is impossible to 
trace the original allocation. Some of the beneficiaries now receive 
only 20 cents p.m. Male and female children inherit their mother^s 
ishare and divide equally, but the males have a life interest only. 

Tenure of land under the "^adat perpateh Avas neA^er \"ery firmly 
-established in Sungei ITJong. The artificial nature of the "^clans^ 
may have contributed to this. The late Dato^ Klaiia Ma^amor bin 
Kassim o]:)tained agreemexit early in the twentieth century for 
xeversion to the rules Avhich apply in other states of Malaya. 
Tenure proper is based on the Torrens system hut customary rules 
of distribution come into play on the death of a landholder. These 
rules are probably not pure Muslim law but a combination of that 
laAv and Malay custom. The AAdiole question of land tenure in 
Sungei UJong requires investigation. 


Dato^ Klana and Date’ Bandar 

The ^Dato’ Klana is the Undang of the territory (luak) of 
'Sungei Djong and the principal (imam) among the four Unclang 
of yegri Sembilan and their spokesman on ceremonial occasions 
Tmcli as the enthronement of the Yang Di-Pertuan Besar of Kegri 
bembilan. In Sungei Ujong he is in name the supreme executive, 
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legislator and judge win ose decrees (sabda) must be obeyed. But 
iii the exercise of these f imetioiis he must eojisitlt liis Council of 
Lem])aga Tiang Balai and obtain its concurreuee. In modern 
times many of ins customary duties have faded away in face of the 
western type ot' government introdiieed under the treaties. In 
matters of custom and the Moslem religion he is still the ruler 
in fact and in all other matters his influence with his people can 
be immense. Even though his day to day duties are now often 
limited to settling the niceties of a disputed election or the manage- 
ment of a religious cliarity it should not be supposed tliat the Dato’ 
Klana is not a figure of political significance. As a meniher of the 
State Executive Council he is closely associated with the conduct 
of the State government, as imam of the IJndang he will often 
convene and preside over meetings of the four Undaiig to discuss 
matters of common interest to them, and in many matters his opi- 
nion and support is sought government officials through informal 
discussions. Brestige and inSueiice must always depend in con- 
siderable measure on the personality of the hohler of the office. 
But at all times the Dato^ Ivlana is to his own people as much a 
.spokesman and champion of themselves as any ^citizen deputy^ 
of a more ostentatiously democratic regime. An example may be 
taken from the adjoining state of Jelebu where, in the troubled 
times of ^Soptem])er-Oetober 11)45, nothing induced the electors to 
reach unanimity in the elioice of a new ITndang with alacrity so 
much ag the general desire to have a ehain 2 )ion of their interests as 
soon as, possible. 


The Dato^ Klana is an elected ruler Imt the elioice of candi- 
dates and the roll of electors is strictly limited. The right to 
])rovide a Dato’ Klana is limited to the Waris Klana, which is a 
section of the Waris di-Darat. The Waris Klana itself is divided 
into two sub-clans, called Perut Hulu and Perut Hiiir which for the 
last century have taken it in turns to provide the Date’ Klana. 
The alternation was not always strictly observed in more turbulent 
times, but the existence of the rule is undisputed' and deviations 
from it are explained by a further rule that if the sub-clan^ whose 
turn it is has no really suitable candidate, then the new XJiidang 
may he chosen from the same sub-clan as bis predecessor, if indeed 
;that sub-elan hasa suitable candidate. The election procedure is 
simple in theory but beset wdth difficulties in practice owing to 
the rule of unanimity. 

The electors are the male and female members of the TS aris 
Klana including sub-clan heads. The electors^ choice requires the 
concurrence of the Council of Lembaga Tiang Balai, On the death 
, of the previouvS Bato^ Klana the authority to set the conatitutiopal 
process in motion vests in the Bato^ Juudika, lembaga of the Waris 
4i-Barat in which the Waris'^BHana is included, and senior member 
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of the roioieii of Lembaga Tiang Balai. The Date’ Andika siim- 
iiioiis the AVaris Klana and the other membert^ ot the Leml)aga 
Tiang Balai to the balai of the InKlang in order that a successor 
may be elected. At this stage the Council ol: Lembaga Tiang 
Balai has authority to carry on the government in ])lacc of the 
Thidang. Tliere is no question of a Kegeiiey so long as the late 
Dato^ Klana lies unburied; the office is not yet vacant. According 
to strict theory there is no occasion at all for the apjiointment of a 
Eegent. A new Dato’ Klana should be elected ])efore his predecessor' 
is buried. The ])roverb runs ‘^‘^^A.dat bertanam Uudang dengan 
dengan menanamkan/' 

AAlien the AA^aris Klana is assembled in conclave it ap])oints a 
committee of three to consider the names of suitable candidates.. 
This committee consists of one representative of the two suh-clans,, 
di-Hulu and di-Hilir, with a third member drawn from either sub- 
clan who should l^e an elderly person chosen for his ex})ert knowledge 
of the custom. The committee can only make a recomnmndatioii if 
it is unanimous. If the committee is not unanimous there is dead- 
lock. If the (‘ommittee makes an unanimous recommendation and 
the AAhiris are divided then the recommendation of the committee- 
prevails. The nomination of the waris is then conveyed ])y the 
heads of the two sub-clans, the Date’ Johan and the Datcy Maharaja 
Lela, to the Dato* Mandika who brings it to the (^ouncil of Lem- 
haga Tiang Balai. The Council includes the heads of the three- 
major waris groups of Suiigei ITjong and its concurrence in the- 
nomination sets the seal on it. The chosen candidate is ])roclaimed 
and enters on his duties by conducting the funeral of his predecessor. 
At the time of his proclamation the leading chiefs make obeisance- 
to him. The full ceremony of enthronement comes months or- 
years later. 

The '^vliole procedure of the election, wdth its safeguards and 
checks, is likeh” to produce a deadlock at the ffrst stage of delibera- 
tion among he AA^aris Klana. The committee was no doubt intended 
to overcome that “difficulty, but the dissensions of the AATiris are 
carried into the committee. It can hardly be expected that electors 
will reach an unanimous decision on the* merits of the best candi- 
date when the less deserving candidates, if such can be distinguishecl,. 
have relatives among the electors. But the funeral of the late 
Dato^ Klana cannot be indefinitel}’” postponed. The solution is to 
ap])oint a temporary Undang or Eegent (Eemangku) who will 
conduct the funeral, carry on the Undang^s duties, and arrange 
in time for the^ choice of a permanent successor. The Eegent 
need not be of Waris Klana and is never drawn from that grbuj). 
An outsider is more likely to be impartial and he can have no. 
hope of succeeding to ihe ofSce permanentlv. 
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The Tiegeiiey is a ver}’ Texed question. The Dato’ Bandar 
and the Waris di-Ayer quote the proverb ‘'"Hilaiig di-Darat di> 
Ayer meneharikaii^" and cdaim that the Eegeney passes as of right 
to the Dato’ Bandar. The Waris di-Darat, basing their cdaim ^oii 
])reeedents prior to 1870, press with equal vehemence for recogni- 
tion of the Dato^ Mandika, senior member of the t'oimeil, as auto- 
matic clioiee for the Eegeney. The fact is that the ]>recedents 
eoniiict for reasons explained hereafter. In the twentieth century 
the choice of a Eegent is an open question; on grounds of precedent 
the Dato' Bandar and Dato^ Anclika have the strongest claims 
for consideration. 


The precedents of the last three eleetions are 

ElecUon of Begent 

Dato’ Klana Mohamad Yusof (c. 1881) probably no Eegent 

Dato’ Klana Ma’amor (c. 1891) Dato^ Bandar 

Date’ Klana Mohamad Kassim (1940) Dato’ Andika 

The more reliable oral tradition is that tliere was no Eegent in 
1881 as the election was concluded without delay, hut waris di- 
Ayer source say that the Dato^ Bandar was regent on that occasion. 
The l^egent once apj)ointed convenes further meetings of the 
electors which may lead to an unanimous nomination. In the last 
two eleetions the electors have been quite unable to put forward 
a candidate. The power of appointment then passes to the Eegent, 
It is probable that this transfer of power is automatic Imt in 194(> 
the electors were induced to sign a document empowering the 
Eegent to make an appointment on their '!>ehalf. This at least 
eliminates the possibility of subsequent disputes. The Eegent must 
make his appointment from the sub-clan which is eligible to provide 
the next Dato^ Klana. Provided that rule is observed the Eegenfs 
appointment must be accepted. 


Fntil the beginning of the nineteenth century the Bato^ 
Andika acted as principal minister to the Dato^ Klana in addition 
to his duties as lembaga. It was then decided to create the office 
of Dato^ Laksamana Lant which like the Dato^ Kknaks own office 
should be filled alternately by a meml>er of the two clans of the 
Waris Klana. It is claimed for the office that the Dato^ Laksa- 
mana is automatic successor (bakal) to the Dato’ Klana. Sending 
and Syed Abdul Bahman succeeded from I)ato^ Laksamana to Date' 
Klana but there has been no other case in nearly a century since 
then. The rule is no longer in foree. The Dato^ Laksamana cirried'a^ 
spear before the Dato’ Klana in Ms progress by land, and unfifriefl 
a black flag on the prow of' his ship' when he went by set* Knvoy^ , 
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from Sri llenaiiti should come first to the Dato^ Andika \vho sends 
them on to the Dato’ Laksamana, ^vho in turn arranges for them 
to Iiave audience with the Bato’ Ivlana. The office is a complete 
sinecure and by recent tradition should, be held by a brother or 
close relative of the Dato^ Klana. A sister of the late Dato^ 
Klana was api^ointed to the office, in default of any brothers, 
during his lifetime. 

The Waris Klana claims descent from two sons of Bendahara 
Sekudai : — 

Bendaiiara Sekudai 


Toh Toh Daughter Daughter 

Kelamhu (m) Musang (m) (Waris di-Ayer) (Waris Dato* 

I I Andika) 


Waris Klana 

The early part of the list of Dato’ Klanas (and Peughuliis) is 
o])scure and improbable but the usually aece])ted version is: — 


1. 

Toh Kelamhu 



2. 

Toh Musang 



3. 

Toh Selat 



4. 

Toh Banoh Buaya 



5. 

Penghulu Kadim 



6. 

Penghulu Pandak 



7. 

Penghulu Chantek or Eumah Gadong 



8. 

Dato’ Klana Bailor (floruit c. 11*60) Perut Hulu 

9. 

Dato’ Klana Delia ( „ c. 1180) 

?? 

Huhi 

10 . 

Dato’ Klana Bahi ( „ c. 1800) 


Hilir 

11. 

Dato’ Klana Kawal ( „ e. 1830) 

s> 

Hulu 

12. 

Dato’ Klana Sending ( „ e. 1850) 

55 

Hulu 

13. 

Dato’ Klana Syed Abdul Ealiman ■ 




(from e. 1872 — e. 1881) 

55 

Hilir 

14. 

Dato’ Klana Lela Setia Mohamed Yusof 




(1881—1889) (deposed) 

55 

Hilir 

15. 

Dato’ Klana Ma’amor bin Kassim, C.B.E. 




(1889—1945) 

55 

Hulu 

IG. 

Dato’ Klana Mohamad Kassim bin Dato’ 




Andika Haji Abdul Eashid 




,■ ?(i946— ) 

55 

Hilir 
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The Dato^ Bandar^s office can only be explained by reference 
to its history. According to the tradition the Sultan of Johore 
in IT 15 created the office of Shahbaiidar and conferred it on the 
Dato^ Baja, lembaga of Waris di-Ayer, who was authorised to 
f'ollect customs, port and harbour dues along the Linggi river. 
There is evidence, however, that the Sultan of Johore liad a Sbah- 
haiidar in Sungei Ujong as early as the middle of the seventeenth 
century and it is conjectured that the office goes back to the era 
of the Malacca Sultanate. Possibly it did not come to be hereditary 
in a locally domiciled family until the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

The rise of the Dato’ Shahbandar and the vain effort of Dafo^ 
XIana Leha to w^eaken the office by separating it from the Dato^ 
Baja’s office have been mentioned. Mffiatever the constitutional 
anomalies of the position the Dato^ Bandar in the middle of the 
nineteenth century was an independent ruler on the middle Linggi. 
There were two possible solutions; either the Pato^ Bandar would 
become an independent ruler de jure of a territory carved out of 
Sungei Ujong and thereafter quite separate from it, or he would 
come to some accommodation with the Dato^ Klana whereby the 
two became joint rulers or the Dato’ Bandar became again subor- 
dinate to the Dato^ Klana. Between 1849 and 1874 the first solu- 
tion was given a trial and it led to incessant w^ar. If Dato^ 
Bandar Tunggai had allied with the British instead of fight- 
ing them, another state might have been added to modern Negri 
Sembilan. As it was I)ato’ Klana Syed Abdul Bahman was recog- 
nised as TJndang of all Sungei Ujong in 1874. During the last 
years of Dato^ Klana Mohamad Yusof, who was eventually deposed 
because of unsounduess of mind, and the succeeding years up to ' 
1898 of Dato^ Klana Ma’amoPs minority, Dato^ Baiidar Haji 
Ahmad, who was a very able man, achieved something like equality 
with the Dato^ Klana, which was the easier because he was for 
years Eegent for a minor. In the twentieth century the office ox 
Dato^ Bandar has lost ground again. It may be said that he is 
now a sort of junior partner to the Dato^ Klana with functions 
limited to his own group, the Waris di-Ayer. 

Such an arrangement is unknown to the ^adat perpateh. Both 
Malay and British authorities have thought it better not to attempt 
too close a definition. The first definition is contained in a pact 
between the Dato’ Klana and Dato^ Bandar, dated 10th November 
1874, witnessed by the leading chiefs and by Mr. W. A. Pickering. 
This pact was made when the arrival of British reinforcements had* 
begun to turn the scale against Bandar Tunggai in the 

Siingei Ujong war. It provides for the appointment ' of Atmad 
Mn Mohaihad AH as -Da to’ Bandar, and binds the Bate’ Klana' to' 
act in Consultation with the Dato’ Bandar., -v 

S&ddpeCA L 
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kala atla lial ehwal ataii apa- perbnatan beta 
meiainkan lieiidak-lah beta miiafakat bersama- 
(leiigan DaW Shabbaiidar/^ 

In 18?8 Captain Murray, Eesident of Simgei Tjong, set up a small 
CouneiLin wliich the Dato^ Bandar and Bato^ Miula Linggi were 
the Malay members* The decisions of the C^ouneii required the 
approval of the Date’ Klana. The effect of this arrangement was- 
te sixborclinate the Dato’ Bandar to the Bato^ Klana in some 
measure. In 1891 Dato^ Bandar Haji Ahmad became Regent for 
the Bato^ Klana, who did not come of age till 1898. When the 
Federated Malay States treaty came to signed in 1895, Dato^’ 
Bandar Haji Ahmad signed and sealed it as Regent for the Bato^ 
Klana and as Bate’ Bandar. In 1898 the Ruling Chiefs drew up 
an agreement which they and Yang-Bi~Pertuan Besar Mohamad 
signed. In this agreement there is a reference to the four rndang“ 
including 'ffhe Bato^ Klana and Bato^ Bandar of Siingei IJjongy^ 
This is as far as Bato^ Bandar Haji Ahmad ever got in obtaining 
recognition as eo-rndang with the Bato^ Klana. In the first thirty 
years of tlie twentieth century Bato^ Klana Ma^xmor, an equally 
remarkable man, was able firmly but quietly to re-assert his posi- 
tion as sole ruler of Sungei Ujong. It was the easier l)ecause Bate’" 
Bandar Haji Ahmad became infirm and senile befox'e his death 
in 1928 at the age of about 100. But to the end he maintained 
his claim. The following passage is from a letter to the British 
Resident, Xegri Sembilan, which he wrote, or had written for 
him, in 1922 

^^ada-Iah di-katakan TJndang itu bagi liiak Sungei 
Ujong ini ia-lah Date’ Klana Petra dan Dato^ 
Bandar, dan jikalau tumboh apa*-^ hal di-dalam Waris 
di-Barat habis oleh Bato* Klana Petra dan jikalau 
tumboh pula apa^ hal di-dalam Waris di-Ayer habis 
oleh Bato^ Bandar, tiada boleh ganggii menganggui 
kedua pehak-nya.-^^ 

Since 1898 no Bato^ Bandar has signed a treaty affecting Sungei 
Ujong, although claims to the right to do so' have ])een made. 
The Bato^ Bandar^s claims to equality with the Bato’ Klana and to 
hold the office of Undang jointly with him is not accepted. 

Apart from the realities of the situation under constitutional 
law it is necessary to consider the working practice of the relations 
^between Bato^ Klana and Dato’ Bandar. The relationship between 
the two has always depended a great deal on the personalities 
involved. In any event they must cooperate if the constitution 
is to work at all. Relations must be close ^fiaksana mata hitam 
dengan mata puteh^C The proverb 
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tolor sa-biji sama di-tatang, pesaka satii sama di-bela 
.goes too far, for the reasons whieh have been stated. Tiie Dato* 
Eandar does not share the office of Undang, but it is true that in 
resi)ect of the Waris di-A^^er he does exercise some of tlie ])Owers 
of ail Undang. The passage fronr the letter of 1022 which has 
])eeii quoted is accurate in its latter part. Xeither Date’ Klana nor 
Dato’ Bandar interferes in the other^s waris. The proper proee- 
-dure for ap})roval of appointnlents in the waris di-Ayer is that 
the Dato^ Bandar presides at any general meeting at which the 
.aj)]>ointment is made or announced. The new chief makes oljeisance 
to tlie Dato'’ Bandar first. Then the Dato’ Baja, lemhaga of the 
Waris di-Ayer, brings the new chief before the Date’ Klana in 
his Balai to do obeisance and be accepted. Finally tlie Dato^ 
Klana informs the government that the appointment has ])eeu made. 

The Date’ Bandar’s position is affected liy the fact that the 
Dato^ Baja, lemhaga of his own Waris di-Ayer, is a member of the 
l)ato^ Klamds Council of Lemhaga Tiang Balai. The Dato^ 
Baja can carry a matter to the Dato’ Klana in Council instead 
•of to the Dato^ Bandar. On occasion it is convenient that there 
should be this channel of communication without the question of 
the Dato’ Bandar^s precedence arising. In theory the Date’ Baja 
•could by this means admit the Dato’ Klana to control of the 
•<lomestic affairs of the Waris di-Ayer. In }>raetice this does not 
happen and any Dato’ Baja who did so would be in trouble not 
only with the Dato^ Bandar but also with his own waris. It may 
be added that as the Dato^ Bandar has no Council his decisions are 
of less weight than the Dato^ Klana’s and are not called sabda. 

The Dato^ Bandar' is now generally treated as one of the group 
of dignitaries who are styled T'hiefs of District’ in the Annual 
Estimates. This group includes the territorial chiefs who owe 
.allegiance to the Yang di-Pertuan Besar, and tlie Date’ Miida 
Linggi. Like the other Chiefs of District the Date’ Bandar makes 
formal obeisance at JSri Menanti upon his own appointment to 
•office, or the accession of a Yang di-Pertuan Besar, or at the trien- 
nial ceremony. At the installation of the present Yang di-Pertuan 
Besar in 1933 the Dato^ Bandar took precedence after the four 
Fndang and before the other T^hiefs of DistrietC At the eereinonj 
of 1898 the Dato^ Bandar took precedence with the Date’ Klana 
.and before the other three Undang. The unusnal situation of that 
epoch has been explained above. In recent times up to .1941 the 
-Dato^ Bandar was not a member of the Council of the Yang Di- 
■i^ertnan Besar and Undang/’. Under the constitution of 1948 he 
is the only Malay chief to be an ax-s>fficio member of the ^ Council 
of State, but he is pot a member -of the Executive Council in which 
‘4he' Bukrs sit. 
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The coalescence of the office of Dato’ Bandar into the consti- 
tution of a re-Tinited Suiigei Ujong in 1874 was effected at the 
expense of lesser chiefs. Up till then relations betxveen the Bato^ 
Klana and Dato^ Bandar had generally been hostile. There were 
two camps and the lenibagas of Waris di-Darat and Waris di-Ayer 
were each deputies for their territorial chief. When the Bato’ 
Bandar was brought in as the near-equal of the Bato’ Klana he 
displaced the Bato’ Andika, lembaga of Waris di-Darat, as the 
deputy and first choice for Eegent in an interregnum. This was 
probably inevitable but the process xvas forced on by a combination 
of Dato’ Klana Syed Abdul Eahman and Bato^ Bandar Ahmad 
to defraud the BatV Andika of that time, wlio was elderly and no 
match for such an astute pair. The story of the first political allow- 
ance is an example of what happened. The sum of $200 per 
mojith was granted in commutation of the old customary revenues. 
The money was paid to the Bate’ Klana who gave half to the Bato^ 
Bandar; each distributed part of his share to the chiefs of liis waris. 
Kothiiig was given to the Bato^ Andika who was kept in ignorance 
for many months of the existence of the allowance. At length he 
found out about it, petitioned the Eesident and was referred to 
the Bato’ Klana, who finally arranged that he should have $10 p.m. 
from his share and $o p.m. from the Dato^ Bandar’s share. There 
is some bitterness among the Waris Bate’ Andika at the way iu 
which the Bato’ Andika has been ousted from his former position 
as deputy to the Bato’ Tvlana. But whatever the sting of defeat 
the battle has been lost. 

The relative standing of these dignitaries can be ganged from ‘ 
the salute of guns to which they are now entitled. The Dato’’ 
Klana has always had a salute of five rounds. The Bato’ Bandar 
long ago had a salute of four guns and so did the Bato’ Andika. 
The Bate’ Bandar has since been promoted to five rounds, and his 
lembaga, the Bate’ Eaja, to four rounds. Lesser lem'bagas have 
always had three rounds. 

The Bato’ Bandar and the Waris di-Ayer claim descent fronr 
Toh Semeraga, a daughter of Bendahara Sekudai 

Bendahara Sekudai 

I 


Toh Semeraga daughter 

I I 

I Waris Date’ Andika 


Dato’ Kling Toh Toh Toh 

Dato* Bandar Susu Tungal Susu Ganda Susu Dara. 
and.Dato’ Raja . (f) (f) (£) 

(m) 
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Sulong (f) 


Son Son 


Waris Klana 
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It is related that Toh Seraeraga married a man of Aeheh called 
Eambutan Jaiitan or Lebai Mamat. Their son, Dato’ Kiiiig, 
was the first Date' Bandar and the title has been inherited" since 
then by the descendants of his four sisters. The legend does not 
merit serious examination. The division of the Waris di-Aver 
into four elans is of recent origin .and the four daughters ot Toh 
Semeraga with their uiuisua-l names were probaldy invented at that 
time. At present there are four elans of the Waris di-Ayer and 
the Date’ Bandar is drawn from them in rotation ; — 


Clan {pend) 

Latest Data' Bandar 

1. 

Xeiiek Susudara 

Abdul Rahman 

2. 

Susuganda 

Abdul Kadir 

3. 

Timggal 

Abu Bakar (now in office) 

4. 

Xeiiek KSulong 

Haji Ahmad 


The mode of appointment to the office of Dato’ Bandar is similar 
tc that of the Dato^ Klana. The wliole Waris di'xVyer takes part 
in the election subject to the guidance of the elan chiefs. The elec- 
tors are the adult members of the Waris. If they achieve unanimity 
and make a choii-e at all the nomination is referred to the l)ato^ 
liaja, iembaga of the Waris, who must obtain the formal eoneiirrenee 
of all the chiefs of the Waris, convened for that purpose. If there 
ivS no unanimity the power of appointment passes to the DahT 
Klana, who is automatically regent fur the J)ato" Bandar during an 
interregnum. 

The traditional list of Dato’ Bandars is: — 

1. Dato^ Bandar Kliug 

2. I>ato" Bandar Lujar 

3. Dato^ Bandar vSangkut 

4. Dato^ Bandar Karang 
b, Dato^ Bandar Bangkil 

6. I)ato’ Bandar Xahar 

7. Dato’ Bandar Megat — originally held the office of Dato 

Baja also but was deprived of it 

8. Dato^ Bandar Tedoli 

9. Dato’ Bandar Lebai 

10. Dato’ Bandar Tunggal (Abdullah bin ikbmad) (1849—1874) 

11. Dato’ Bandar Haji Ahmad bin Mohamad Aii (1874 — 1928) 

12. Dato’ Bandar Abdul Rahman 

13. Date’ Bandar Abdul Kadir 

14. Dato’ Bandar Abu Bakar bin Haji Osman 

- The Dato’ Bandar has two officers (orang besar). The Dato’' 
Panglinia Besar is head of the Dato’ Bandar’s retainers (Jnak). 
The Maharaja Khatib is the usher and herald at formal meetings 
in the Dato* Bandar’s baiai. 

Asiaiic Someiy.. 


also held the office of Date’ Raja 
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Bendahara Sekudai 


Toh Kelambu 


Toh 

(m) 


Toh 

IJerani 


Toh 

Dara 

Mudah 

(f) 


Toh 

Tenghulu 

Selat 

(m) 
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The tradition is that the two brothers Toh Kelambu and Toll 
Musang came to Pantai and founded the settlement there. Toh 
L.elambn made hjs village upstream near the foot of the hills at 
what is now the Xinth Mile on the Seremhan-Jelebu road. Throuo-h 
his daughter, Poll Mudah, descend the upstream clan, perut HuUu 
loll Musang settled a mile further downstream, where tlie valley is 
luoader, near the site of the modern village of Pantai. The people 
of thm settlement are called the dawnstream people, Perut Hilir 
loh Kelambu was the first Penghulu; Toh Musang succeeded hiin 
and his son Toh Penghulu Selat was the third holder of the office 
pe two sons of Toh Kelambu found that there was no room for 
mem in their father’s settlement and they were obliged to move 
loh Derani settled at Setul (Mantin) and Toh Mungkal at Bera- 
nang (Lenggeng). Later the descendants of Toh Mudah called 
back the descendants of her brothers to come to Pantai. Some of 
them did move hack but there was no room for them in the Perut 
I lulu territory to which by kinship they belonged. So they settled 
211 the downstream area and founded Kampong Manggis. Althoucdi 
the pwple of Kampong Manggis were Perut Hulu hy origin thev 
were lerut Hilir by residence and they have always been reckoned 
part of Perut Hilir. In addition to the Kampong Manggis element 
the Perut Hilir inchided the descendents of Toh Musang through 
his daughter, loh Mengkudu, who dwelt at Kampong Geclang and 
were named after it. In consequence Perut Hulu consists of the- 
descendants of Toh Dara Mudah and Toh Penghulu Selat: it has 
mvev been a very large group. Perut Hilir comprises two quite- 
distinct^groups, Kampong Manggis which is relatively numerous- 
(about oO adults at the present time) and Kampong Gedaim which 
has always been very small. 

One may w'ell doubt the legend’s authenticity but it does 
mrrespond with the present groupings. At the election of the 
J.)ato Klana in 1946 the twofold composition of Perut Hilir gave 
rise to a conflict which held up a decision for some time. It was 
the turn of Perut Hilir to provide a Dato’ Klana and there was 
a dispute between the two sections, each of which claimed that it 
alone could fill the office on this occasion. Kampong Mant^gi.? 
pointed out that since the title of Dato’ Klana was adopted and 
the rotation between Hulu and Hilir introduced every Dato’ Klana 
ot lerut Hilir had come from Kampong Manggis; therefore Kam- 
pong Manggis alone could provide a Dato’ Klana. The historical 
assertion on which their claim was based is correct ; the genealogies 
u ^ Bahi, Syed Abdul Sahman and Mohamad Yusof were 
Manggis. The people of Kampong Gedang claimed 
that they were fully eligible to provide a Dato’ Klana, that Kam- 
popg Majpggis and Kampong Gedang should be treated as twd** 
sepamte dmsions with a rotation Mwmn them, aiifl that having 
oeea idfeniM their rights for so Icmg they must be allowed to fl pd 
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the new Date’ Klana from among their number this time. They 
based their claim to be eligible on their undisimted descent from 
u daughter of_ Toll Musang and on the fact that the third, fourth 
und seventh in the list of Penghulu Mentri had been men of 
Kampong Gedang. This, latter assertion cannot bo cheeked be- 
cause the detailed genealogies do not go back beyond tlie nineteenth 
centuij, fliey explained the tact that no I)ato^ Ivlana had ever 
been drawn from Kampong Gedang by their numerical iveakness 
in days^when might was right: it Is said that at the time when 
Dato’ Klana Bahi, the first of Perut Hilir to bear the title, was 
appointed the choice had to fall on a man of Kampong Mauggis 
because Kampong Gedang at that time consisted of one adult, Toh 
Puru, a woman. The truth, in so far as one can speak of truth 
in this context, lies between the twm extremes ; Kampou<>- Gedami- 
is eligible for the office of Dato’ Klana but there is no rule o1 
:^ternation between Kampong Manggis and Kampong Gedang. 
Kither can provide a Dato’ Klana when it is the turn of Perut 
Hilir, without regard to the previous incidence of the office between 
them. There is a good, logicai case for an alternation between 
two groups of different descent, but logic is not the strong point 
of the constitution of Sungei Ujong. In 1946 the choice fell on a 
a man of Kampong Gedang whose grievance was thus redressed. 

-n perut of Waris Klana has its own head (tua). 

J erut Hihr has settlements outside Pantai and is the more nume- 
rous of the two. It has two subordinate local headmen. The 
istrnemre is 


Huhi 
Dato*^ Johan 


Perut Hilir 
Dato’ Lela Maharaja 


Dato’ Lela Dato’ Slama Mentrit 

Bangsa^ (represents the 

(at Pantai) Dato’ Lela Bangsa 

and resides at 
Batang Benar on 
the Selangor side of 
— the watershed) 

In the absence of the Dato’ Klana, who now resides permanently 
nt Ampsugan, and of the Dato’ Andika, the Dato’ Johan is the 
senior chief at Pantai. In certain rare dreumstances he may 
■Claim the honours of an Dndang. His permission is required be- 
Hjont slaughtered at a wedding anywhere in Sungei 

1 - 1 «^her unusual office styled “Telaga 

mang ne olftee is held by a woman of Perut Hulu, and 
■tfcsceuds from mother to eldest daughter without any selection or 
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appoiiitiBent. The last three holders have been the mother, sisteiv 
and niece of the late Dato^ Klana Ma’amor bin Kassim. It 
related that the office was founded late in tlie eighteenth centuiy 
when the title ^^Dato^ 3\lana’^ was instituted and that it was made 
a monopoly of the Perut Hulu because Dato’ Klana Bdor, the first 
to bear the title, came from that clan. In view of the suspect Biigis 
connection of the Dato^ Klana Bandar the question arises whether 
the Telaga Undang was also created in connection with the tempo- 
rary Bugis hegemony of Sungei Ujong, It seems unlikely that a 
feminine office would be a direct Bugis importation, ])iit it may 
liave been the result of some compromise l)etween Bugis invader 
and local Malay. The Telaga Undang resides at a certain place- 
in the Kinth !Mile Pantai village but the present house is not of 
any great antiquity. The functions of the Telaga Undang are 
to act as an arbitrator in any "disputes at Pantai which tlie Da to’’ 
Andika may refer to her. The title is explained ])y reference to 
this task; she is tlie well which cleanses the turbid dispute. Another 
(cx|:)lanation is that she represents Perut Hulu from which the 
oiiiee of Dato^ Klana first sprang. Both explanations smack of the 
village elder’s etymology which occnirs in so many Malay ^^expia- 
nations^h In the ceremonies on the Hari Eaya days special honours 
should be paid to tiie Telaga Undang at her dwelling. Immediately 
after the tJndang^s salute of five guns has been fired at bis Balai an 
answering salute of five rounds is fired at the liouse of the Telaga 



Undang. The Undang and his chiefs should pray at the mosque 
and then proceed to the house of the Telaga Undang. As they 
aj)proach an Undang^s salute is fired and when they reach the house 
the Hari Eaya prayer is said again. Finally the Telaga Undang 
entertains the Dato’ Klana and the chiefs to a feast. If the Dato’ 
Klana is alvseiit from l^antai on such a day the ceremony is per' 
formed by the leading chiefs. The late Date’ Klana Ma’anior bin 
Kassim executed an agreement dated 10 May 190:8 whereby be 
bound himself and purported to bind his successors to pay an allow- 
ance of $251 per month to the Telaga Undang in perpetuity. It is. 
considered that this obligation died with the late Dato^ Klana. 

Waris Dato' Oxidika or Wans Pantai. This waris claims, 
descent from Toh Sri Menai, daughter of Bendahara Sekudai, \Ybo- 
married a man of Terachi called Perdana Damping. The official 
genealogy given in the late Dato’ Klana^s book relates that Toh 
Sri Menai had no children of her own but that she adopted a son,, 
to whom was given the title Andalika Mandalika. This title is- 
now born by the head of the Waris di-Darat. The group from 
Mdiich the iemhaga is drawn claims descent from Toh Sri Menai. 
But they vigorously deny that the son of Toh Sri Menai was only 
an adopted and not a natural son. This point is of more constitu- 
tional importance than appears on the face of it. Adoption may 
under the custom be a complete bar to a claim of status or rightfe 
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based on descent from a forebear above tlie adoption link in the 
genealogy. If the adoption story is accepted then the Dato^ 
Andika and his group is of lower status than the Date’ Bandar 
and Dato^ Baja and their group, the AVaris di-Ayer, whicli descends 
without adoption from another daughter of Bendaliara Sekudai, 
The waris Dato^ Andika go further than mere denial of the adoption 
.story ; they claim that the proper title of their group is ^AVaris 
Memangku Dato^ Klana’^ which, interpreted in constitutional terms, 
means 4he waris entitled to provide a Begent for the Dato’ lvlana\ 
It is scarcely profitabie to assess the ])ro'bability of the adoption 
.story. The whole dispute has the look of having arisen since 1874 
when the Dato^ Bandar, for reasons which have nothing to do 
with genealogy, began to oust the Dato" Andika from his position 
ns second only to the Date’ Klana. 

The Waris Dato' Andika resides in the Mukim of Pantai 
wdth an extension into Ampangan (Kampong Jeboi is at Mile 3 
on the Seremban-Jelebu road). The waris chiefs, the waris and 
the attached groups are as follows: — ■ 


Dato* Andalika Mandalika (lembaga) 
Dato’ Sinda Maharaja 


(Lingkongan) 


I. Kampong 
Ayer 
Hangat 


3. Kampong 
Jeboi 


2* Kampong 
Kuala 
Jerlang 


4. Kampong 
Bukit 


Bukit Sungei 

Tunggal Pupoh 


Ampangan Durian 

Tiga Batang 

The Division of the waris into four suh-clans was agreed in the time 
of the last Dato^ Andika (before 1911) but there has not yet ])een 
•a complete rotation round the four divisions which would render 
the arrangement more or less indisputable. Before the division 
into four sub-clans there were only two, Ayer Hangat and Kuala 
Jerlang. 

The Dato’ Andika is lembaga of the whole Waris cli-Darat, of 
\\hich this group is part; the Dato’ Sinda Maharaja is his deputy. 
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1. name not known 

9. 

Aling 

2. Lantor 

10. 

Lembeng 

Te])u Ambar 

11. 

Gentam 

4. Dengot 

12. 

Minal 

.5. Lali 

13. 

(ffiantek 

4). Java 

14. 

Haji Abdul Pashid (Kuala Jerlang) 

Segar 

15. 

Syed Juiiid (Kampoiig Jeboi) 


8. Ulang 

The Waris Dato^ Andika provides two of the retainers of the Dato^ 
Klaiia, 

Dato’ Jnansor 
Dato^ Meraja 

'who are drawn from the Bxikit Tnnggal sectio]i of the associated 
groups. Tlie Dato^ Jnansor is the senior of the two and the Dato^ 
.Meraja succeeds automatically when the Iiigher post falls vacant. 
The Dato^ Andika has retainers on his own; live who hear no title 
hut who carry some article of his insignia, and live with the titles : — 

Panglima Toro . Panglima Garaiig 

Panglima Behas Panglima Dalam 

Panglima Muda 


The Panglima Toro is ap])ointed from the waris and tlie remainder 
from the iinkongan. If the linkongan are unahle to provide suit- 
^ihle holders of the offices then the waris may fill them. In fact 
two of the five offices have been vacant for many years. 

The Sungei Pupoli section of the linkongan were once trua 
xvaris but were expelled for refusing to pay a fine and later re- 
iidmitted as linkongan. They are not eligible to hold any office 
l)ut their customary wedding payments (mas kahwin) are the same 
as those of the waris. 

. Tiga Suku. There are three minor clans, each under a lem- 
baga, which form part of the Waris dPDarat group without being 
xvaris. They are evidently of relatively early origin in the settle- 
ment of Sungei Ujong and it may ‘be that they represent the 3Ialaj 
settlers who arrived at the same time or soon after the early settlers 
■who claimed to be waris. It will be seen that the legends of these 
elans include as founders a Sakai and a follower of Bendahara 
Sekudai. The tradition evidently accords them equal antiquity 
with the waris. There is a proverb '"^urat tonggang waris yang iua 
pehak, sayap suku y^ang tiga’^ which again is significant as treating 
them as. part of the originaP polity, "of Sungei Ujong. The terrU 
lory of all three clans is at Pahtai. 'The clans and their lembag^. are 
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Ckn{suJru) Lemhrign 

Suku Semelenggang Dato’ ilentri 

Sukn Batu Hampar Dato’ Maharaja Inda 

Buku Biduanda Dato’ Baja di-Miula 

_ Suku Semelenggang. The legendary founder of the clar 
IS Dato’ Alon Tujoh, a follower of Bendahara Sekudai, who cani 
to Bmigei Ljong in search of liis wife wlio had been ca«t fort 
silone upo]i the sea in a boat after incurring the displeasure of th 
f jiltaii of fJohore, her adoptive father. She came ashore in 
Ljong and svas carried away to Jelebu. When Alon Tujoh was^i 
the month of the Linggi some Sakai from Xeiiahoi came there t 
trade brnignig a trinket which Alon Tujoli recognised as tlie nrc 
Ijerty of his wife. When he had found his wife tliev settled a 
lantai in the territory of Perut Hulu. Their grand-daugiitei 
loh Kojiek, dwelt at Kampong Penal and had three daiujhter 
irom whom the three elans of the group descend : 

Dato’ Alon Tujoh 

adopted child 

.1 ■ 

Toh Kopek m. Dato’ Dagang Kenchil 


Toh Mungkal 


Toh Pianu 

I 

Perut Kampong 
"v Ampang', '■ 

The Dato’ Mentri, lembaga of Suku Senielenggang, is chosen liy 
rotation from these three clans in the sequence shown. The 
legend runs ^ that a former holder of the office got the title ‘Toh 
Umbi’ or ‘Toh Pikir’ because when he went with the Penghulu 
U-e. Dato’ Klana) to Pedas to do homage to Baja Melewar he sat 
in pensire silence throughout the proceedings. ’ The title ‘Dato’’ 
Mentri was conferred later. The Dato’ Mentri is an officer of 
the Kiana, bearing the title Imam Perang Kanaii in that 

grouped with the Waris di-Darat the- 
A)ato Mentri is subject to the Dato’ Andika : since his people live 
m the territorv of Perut Hulu of the Waris Klana he is also 
reckoned to the status of a suh-clan chief under the Dato’’ 
Johan for local Pantai affairs. 

Suku Ifetu Hampar. It is related that the founder of this 
p-oup came from Pasai in Acheh but had entered the Batu Ilampar 
tribe in Menangkabaa before coming to Suiigei Ujoiio- In his 

heeame aahb and Mudin to the Sultan who bade him 
go forth and convert the heathen in Wi Semhilan. Aft.r « 


I. Perut Kuala 
Jelang 


3. Perut Kampong 
Penar 


period of proselvtisiiig in Jeiebii he moved to Pantai vitli liis wife, 
a woman of Jeiebii, and settled at Kampong Thiggi rnidwav lietweeii 
the territory of Periit Hiilix and Periit Hiiir. After various moves 
ills (ieseendants finally settled down around iCam|>oiig iJenai, in up- 
land anti lowland sections each of wliicli has been .-ui>divided to 
give four sub-elans in- all: — . ^ v.... , . 

Dato’ Lebai 


Tob Satinggi Tob Sarenlah 

: i , : ■ i ■ 

Dato’ Suri (pebak Darat) Dato’ johari (pehak Baroh) 

t i 


. ' r i . ^ , i , 

1, Perut Dato’ 3. Perut Dato* 2. Pcrut Dato’ Perut 

Gudah Buantan Chepat Daud Dato’ Lempab 

The head of the tribe is drawn in rotation from tlie four elans 
in tile order sliown. He originally ranked as a elan head only 
Imt with the growth of the group he was jiromoted to the status 
of a lesser leinl>aga. His title is Dato^ Maharaja Inda. 

Suku Biduanda. It will be observed that in Sungei Tjong 
the word Biduanda is not reserved for the waris elans as it is iu 
other jiarts of Xegri Sembilan. Here it is used of a non-waris 
elan but of legendary Sakai origin. The legendary founder w^as 
J)ato^ Batin Ma^abod who adopted a daughter from whom descend 
the two major divisions of the group, each of which is divided 
again to form four sub-clans: — 

Dato’ Batin Ma’abod 


Dato* Hitam m. Dato’ Sutan Tanab of 


(adopted) 


Waris Tiga Batu (Rembau) 


Dato* Nacbi of Kampong 
Sungei Bemban 


Dato* Puteb of Kampong 
Tanjong Petal 


I. Perut 3. Perut 5. Perut 7. Perut 
Toh Job Toh Toh 

Kundang Ian Pilang Simpin Muntut 


Perut 4. Perut 
Toh Tob 

Andin Indang 


6 . Perut 8* Perut 
Tob Tob 

Tobat Ribin 
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The Ieml)a^a of the group. Date’ Raja tli-Mucla, is clraM-n in rnf, 
ion from the eight elans in the order shown; in acS maot ^ 
ttiere seems to have' been some irregularity. Two of the 

KI,n» , rs tamers the Leeggam Berbit aml lh, Sil, ,1 ’ ‘ e 

half of the group The group also provides, by rotation aim 
the clans, the Monkin of the mosque of Pantai. ' ° 

ny/t Sid™ yyd “ '« «» “■‘o' Kw 


Locathn of 
Clan 

Setul 


lenggeng 


Lenggeng 

Paroi 


Clan 

Head 

Dato* Andatar 


Dato’ Lela 
Perkasa 

Dato’ Dagang 
Date* Dagang 


Pantai 


i; 

butan 
Dato^ 
Band^ 
oi the 




four 


Other Information 

This group claims descent from Toh 

Sapii who began the settlement at 
Setul. There is only one clan or 
division. It is an off shot of the 
waris but not eligible for high office. 
'This group claims descent from 
Batin Kamat. It is tlivided into 
four clans 

The Dato’ Dagang of Paroi is ber-^ 
gajah tunggal and comes under the 
direct control of the Dato* Klana. 
He can on occasion sit in the 
Council. The office is said to have 
been Created after Raja Melewar; 
came on a visit to Sungei Ujong 
and found no one at Paroi to receive' 
'.■him; ^",y 

There are three or four offshoots 
,:of theywaris':., Rlana- which are ./not"';' 
eligible for the office of Dato’ Klana 
because of an adoption in their 
pedigree. One of these groups des- 
cended from Toh Chobong and Pa 
Tunang provides the Chinchang, a. 
retainer of the Dato’ Klana. 

This office was created by the late 
Dato’ Klana Ma’amor bin Kassim 
for his^ son by a Sumatran wife» 

It carries a political allowance. 

dut claim descent from Toh 

ughter of Bendahara Sekudai, who married Ram- 

wflTfK® ®^i®l Kling, and four daughters, 

was the of the combined office of Dato' 

^lighters are the ancestresses® 
18^ of the waps. .The genealogy is: — ' 
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Toh Semeraga m. Ramburan Jantan 


I'oh Sulong 

1 

Dato’ Kling Toh Susu 

Toh Susu 

Toh Susu : 

i 

Tunggal 

{ 

Ganda 

Dara 

I. Perut 

4, Perut 

j. Perut 2. 

1 ■ 

Perut , 

Nenek Sulong 

Tunggal 

Susuganda 

Nenek S'usudara 


It is improbable that the four sub-elans, and in eonseqiienee the 
story of the four daughters, is very old. Dato’ Bandar Haji Ahmad 
uTiting in 3922, when he was over 90, stated ^^varis di-Ayer ini 
asal kedatangan-iiya itu ehoma satu ])eriit’b This evidence is 
suspect because in his letter the Date’ was arguing, with consider- 
able historical Justification, that there is no established rotation of 
sub-elans in the Waris. 

The lembaga of the Waris di-Ayer is the Dato^ Sri Maharaja 
di-RaJa. This office was separated from the office of i.)ato’ Bandar 
by Dato^ Klana Leha towards the end of the eighteenth t-enturj. 
When first sejiarated the two offices were held by brothers and this 
situation has, not without criticism, recently repeated itself. There 
is no rule against both offices lieing held by members of the same 
.sub-clan of the Waris di-ikyer. There is now an established rotation 
round the four sub-clans for the office of the Dato^ Bandar but there 
is no such rotation for the office of Date’ Raja, w’-hich may still 
be filled by a member of any sub-elan without regard to the previous 
ilistribiition of the office between sub-claiis. This is illogieni but it 
is so. The precedents show that after the office of Dato^ Raja w'as 
separated from the office of Dato’ Bandar it was held by six succes- 
sive members of Perut Nenek Sulong. More recently it has been 
held by tw^o members of Perut Tunggal in succession. It is alleged 
that in 1923 the State Council ruled that a rotation should be 
instituted but owing to loss of pre-1942 records it is impossible to 
(‘heck the truth of this. Meanwhile each occasion for an appoint- 
ment to the office leads to acute controversy. The last election 
•was in 194G. 

The Dato^ Muda of Labu is a ^Tlato^ bergajah tungga?' who 
comes under the direct control in theory of the Dato^ Klana. In 
})raetice he is treated as second in status to the Dato^ Raja, from 
whose Waris lie is drawn. The legend runs that Toh Mongkon 
of the Waris di-Aver came to Dato’ Klana Leha and sought permis- 
sion to open up Labu for settlement. Permission was given and 
the settlement prospered* In' the' time of I)ato^ Klana Kawal the 
title ^‘Dato^ Penghulu Muda^^ of Labu was conferred on a grandson 
‘Of Toh Mongkon. The Dato’ Muda is in effect' the head of 'the- 
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Waris (li-Ayer in the clmvns^^ part of Lalni towards Xilai. 
He has a deputy styled Date’ Padiika Besar. Both these offices are 
held by members of Pernt Tiinggal of the Waris di-Ayer. The 
Perut is divided into two sections and the offices alternate between 
them. 

The principal group officer of the Dato’ Eaja, as lembaga of 
the Waris di-Ayer, is the DaW Paduka, who is the eliannel of com- 
munication between the waris and the lembaga. The Dato^ Paduka 
must be present in the Balai when the Bato’ Piaja gives decisions 
and no dispute may be l.wouglit before the Dato^ Baja without ])rior 
reference to the I)ato’ Paduka. The Bato^ Paduka lias a de]>iity 
called the Bato' Mentara. Both are drawn from Pernt Susiiganda. 

The heads of the four Perut of the Waris di-Ayer are:— - 
Pemt Suh-clan Head (ihii bapak) 

Xenek fSulong Bate’ Sri Amar Eaja 


Siisudara 

Snsuganda 

Tunggal 


Bato^ Sri Amar Men tri 

Bate’ Paduka 

Bato' Mentri Penghiilu 


It mav be convenient to list the many offices of the Wari& 


di-Ayer : — 

Office 

Sub-clan from which 

Dufies and Status 

Dato* Bandar 

drawn 

Ail four by rotation 

As described above 

Dato^ Raja 

All four without rules 



of rotation 

Lembaga 

Dato* Muda 

Perut Nenek Sulong 

Lembaga of Labu Hilir and 

Date’ Panglima Besar 

Perut Nenek Sulong 

Dato’ Bergajah tunggal 

Dato’ Bandar’s officer (orang 

Date*' Paduka Raja 

Perut Susuganda 

besar balai) . Head of the 
the orang besar Balai 

Orang Besar Balai and ibit 

Dato* Mentri Penghulu 

Perut Tunggal 

bapak of the whole Warij- 
Orang besar balai and Sub- 



clan head 

Date* Sri Amar di-Raja 

Perut Nenek Sulong 

ditto 

l>ato' Sri Amar Mentri 

Perut Nenek Susudara 

ditto 

Dato* Paduka Besar 

Perut Tunggal 

head of the waris at Nilai 

Dafeo* Mentara 

Perut Susuganda 

(Labu Hilir) and deputy to 

the Dato’ Muda 

head of the waris at Labu 



Hulu 

Dato* Perdana Mentri 

Perut Tunggal 

head of the waris and of 

I>tto’ Bcntara JiJau 


the persukuan in Labu Hulu: 
head of orang dagang (immi- 

Maharaja Khatih 

' Perut Nenek Sulong 

grants) at Sungei Jijan 

Dato’ Bandar’s officer 

Memprang 


ditto 

PangJima Sutan 


head of Dato’ Bandar’s re- 
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In aflclition to these offices there are the following lieads of the 
lesser noii-waris groups (persuknau) attached loathe Waris di- 

.Ay.er':— ■ ■ 


Headman 

Tribe 

Local a y 

Daro’ Paduka 



. Mentri (himself 



a waris) 

Biduanda Klang 

; Labu 

Dato’ Senara Muda 

ditto 

Kuala Sawah and. Rantati 

Date’ Lela Bangsa 

ditto 

■ Labu ■ ' 

Dato’ Senara Pahlawan 

Acheh 

Labu 

Daro’ Baginda Raja 

Paya Kumboli 

Labu Hilir 

Dato’ Jendara 

Tanah Datar 

Labu Hilir 

Daro’ Paduka Senara 

Tanah Datar 

. Labu , ' 

Daro’ Malim Bongsu 

Batu Hampar 

Labu Hilir 

Dato’ Alendika Mentri 

ditto 

Labu 

Dato’ Rangkai Bongsu 

Tiga Batu 

■Labu Hilir,.'.' 

Date’ Juan 

Semelenggang 

Labu Hilir , ' 

Dato Mentri 

ditto 

Labu Hulu 

Dato’ Sati 

Mungkai 

Labu Hilir 


Tliese fire old established groups. The fact that they all reside at 
Labu indicates that their forebears arrived after the beginning of 
the iiineteeiitli century when settlement at Labu liegan. The elan 
names show that they came from Sunnitra. 

The very recent immigrants wlio have come into the territory 
of A^aris di-Ayer are classed in four vei\y heterogenous groups: — 

Headman Tribe 

Waris clan chief of tlie locality Anak Lingkongan 

in which they settle 

Dahy Empat Anak Sumatra 

i)ahy Dagang Anak Jawa 

Bato^ ^Serem])ll Anak Liim'kongan at Labu 

Hilir 

The structure of the Waris di-Ayer and its allied groups is 
a good illustration of the growth of the “clan” system in Siingei 
Ljong. Tile original settlers formed the waris which is the iiard 
core of the group. The waris acquired a title to an area in Siingei 
Ujoiig; they were not in sufficient numbers to settle all over the 
territory but even the unoccu])ied land (tanah mat!) in their area 
was theirs. Tliis original waris was centred on Jiasah in the 
Linggi valley. When the Sumatran immigrants began to arrive 
in large numliers there w^as an overflow into the Labu valley. 
Certain meml>ers of the waris moved over there to become local 
headmen; the Sumatran Malays settled in their own villages with 
their own local chiefs, who in time achieved recognition and were 
granted higlr flown titles. In the present age immigration conti- 
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nues! and the newcomers are al^sorbed into four groups, the titles 
of which might he freel}" translated ^‘^Sumatran immigrants, Java- 
nese immigrants, immigrants miscellaneous, and immigrants mis- 
cellaneous at Lahu Hilir/^ 


Waris Ranlau. The Waris Bantaii claim descent from a 
founder who was sent by an eaidy Penghulu Mentri to settle at 
Eantau, where he married a woman of the Sakai. One yersion. of 
the legend says that the founder was a son of the Penghulu of that 
time; another yersion makes him a man of AVaris di-Ayer wliO' 
married a Sakai woman from Lenggeng. Even the name of this 
shadowy founder is not related. 


The territory of the Waris Eantau is Eantau and Tvuala Sawalm 
Tn addition to Waris proper there are allied groups (sukii or 
lingkongan). The structure is: — 


Dato' Akliirzaman (lembaga) 
Dato’ Raja Melana 


(Suku) 


(Waris) 


I. Kampong 
Kakau 


Kampong 

Solok 


3. Kampong 
Rantau 


4. Kampong 
Kanchong 


Orang 

Jawa 


Binuanda 


Batu Paya Mungkal 

Hampar* Kumbok , 


Anak 

Acheh 


Semelengg^ing 


The first six holders of the office of Dato’ Akhir were drawn from- 
one sub-elan which suggests that the present division into four sub- 
clans is of fairly recent origin. The present Dato’ Akhir has in- 
formed the writer that Kampong Kanchong has been divided in two 
to nmke five suh-clans in all and that he himself follows a Dato’' 
Akhir of the first half of Kampong Kanchong and is of the second 
half. But all the other evidence is that the present Dato’ ])redecessor- 
was of Kampong Rantau and that Kampong Kanchong has not 
been divided. The matter requires further investigation. 

The Dato’ Melana is deputy and automatic successor (hakai) 
to the Dato’ Akhir. The office of Dato’ Melana, like that of Dato’’ 
Akhir, rotates round the sub-clans in the other shown. But in order 
that the succession may follow according to rule, the rotation of 
the Dato’ Melana is subject to the rule that the holder of the office 
must always te drawn from the sub-clan which is to provide the- 
: next Dato’ Akhir. An example may serve to make the application of 
the rule clear. The present Dato’ Akhir is drawn from Kampong 
Kanchong and the present Dato’ Melana is drawn from Kampong 
Kakau. If the present Dsito’ Akhir dies first, he will be succeeded 
by the Dato’ Melana and a, new Dato’ Melana will be drawn from 
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Kampong Solok. . Blit, if tlie ; present l>ato’ Melana dies first, his 
successor, like himself, will be drawn from Kampong Kakaii so 
that this elan may still have the succession in duo course to the 
office of Dato’ Akhir. 

The Dato^ Akhir is a Lembaga Tiang Balai, that is a member 
of the Dato’ Klana CounciL But the Waris Kantau is ofteii 
reckoned to be associated with the Waris di-Ayer. The ‘Waris 
Eantaii provides no officers or retainers for either the DaK/ Klana 
or the Dato^ Bandar. The Dato’ Akhir’s own retainers (hiilu 
balang) are 

Iluluhalang ; Drnwn from 


Penglima Sultan 
Penglinia 
Penglima Perang 
Penglima Bebas 


Siiku Paya Krimbok 
Siiku Muiigkal 
Waris clans by rotation 
Sukii Batii Hamjiar 


The waris sub-clans have no clan heads with any distinctive 
titles which also suggests that the division into four is not ancient- 
The heads of the attached groups are 


Suh-dan headman- 

Baja Melana 
Sri Amar Paja 
Siiida Maharaja 
Seiiara Boiigsu 
Kaya Mentri 
Orang Jawa 


Sul'u 

Bid 11 an da 
Batu Hampar 
Paya Kumbok 
Muiigkal 
x4nak Aebeh 
Dato^ Dagang 


The traditional list of the holders of the office of Dakd zikhir- 
^zaman is : 

1. Pasar 

2. Pen J an 

3. Eongkok 

4. Kahar 

5. Lajim 

6. Mifin (Kampong Kakau) 

7. Simbok (Kampong Solok) 

8. Jamat (Kampong Eantau) 

9. Haji Yassin bin Sulaiman (Kampong Kaiichong) 

The list is shorter than some of the others and suggests that the 
office was created about the middle of the eighteenth century or a. 
little later. . ‘ 
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Linggi 

For centuries the river Linggi was the main highway in anrl 
•out of Siingei Tjong and it is only in the present century that road 
and rail communications jiave deprived this historic route of trade 
:aiKl migration of its previous importance. Yet it is worthy of note 
that the Malay rulers of Snngei Ljoiig never sought to hold the 
mouth of the Linggi which was the gateway to their state. Tlie 
land at the river mouth was either uninhabited or in the occupation 
of strangers. Perhaps it was fear of pirates which ke])t the Malays 
inland once they had arrived. The history of the Linggi estuary 
is the explanation why the territory is not truly ])art of Sungoi 
irjong and yet inseparable from it. For this reason it has hem 
thought best to relate its history and custom separately from 
the rest. 

The name ^Tnnggi’^ is said to come from the stern of a ship 
{linggi). The story goes that the founder of the modern settle- 
ment found part of a ship when he was exploring in 1?83 and so 
the country takes its name. This story must be doubted if only 
because the river was being called ^LinggF at least half a century 
before 1T83. Jn the records of the seventeenth century the lower 
Linggi is called the river "^T^nagie’^ or ‘^Tanagim”. By 1^20 the 
name ^Tnnggi’^ had come to be applied to tlie river below Simpang. 
Later still the word ^Linggi^ came to mean the river as far upstream 
■as Serembaii; to this day it h^s penetrated no further. ^Tenajis'" 
is now used only of a tributary of the Linggi-which tiows in from 
Pembau. Like so many other place names in Snngei UJong 
■^‘Linggi’'' must be left unexplained. It may be that it was brought 
in by the Bugis, since its use coincides with the appearance of the 
Bugis in Oils part of Malaya. But this assumption still leaves open 
the question whether it does derive from linggi’ meaning the poo]> 
•of a shi]> or from some other source. It is said that in Hindustani 
•dinggi'’ means those who l>ear the mark of Shiva, but it seems un- 
likely that a word of Hindu religious signihcanee was brought into 
use some three hundred years after the maiority of the Malays 
-i'eased to be Hindus. 

The early history of Linggi is a story of trade with the 
mterior rather than settlement at the estuary. When there were 
Sultans in Malacca, traders and miners went in and out of Snngei 
I jong by this route but it is unlikely that there was any settlement 
at tne mouth. Aorording to, the Sejarah Melayu there was a string 
of settlements along the coast from Cape Eaehado to Bukit Jiigra! 
T^ne coast further south is not mentioned — possibly it was taken 
for granted as part of the surroundings of Malacca. The Benda- 
naras, who even then had local control of Snngei Ujong, mav have 
had a headman or a customs collector at the river mouth but it is 
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more likely that Kiaiig was then the centre of administration of 
the northern territories of Malacca. 

In the history of this era occurs the shadowy tale of the im-- 
siieeessfiil rebellion of Sheikh Ahmad, also called Aliinad Majaniu 
Almost all that is knowm of him is written on his tomf jstone, wideli 
is the centre-piece of the "^Tengkaian Kempas stones’’ or ‘^"Iveramat 
Siingei Uclang”. Around the tomb are carved stones which iiia}" 
liave been put there before the tomb itself. It may he that the 
place was holy to the worshippers of some pre-Islamic religion ami 
that they worshipped there. The difficulty aljoiit this snp|)Osit]on 
is the word ^klllah” in Arabic script carved in relief on one of the 
stones. Unless the masons who first carved the stones left a con- 
venient blank panel in the middle of their design the carving 
1‘^Allah” can hardly be a later addition. 

At the foot of the tomb itself is a square stone pillar through' 
which a hole has been pierced big enough to admit a man’s hand 
and wrist. There used to be an ordeal by oath in wlrieli a man 
was challenged to swear to the truth of his statement with Ids 
arm through the hole. It was believed that if he swore falsely the 
stone would close on his arm and he would he unable to free him- 
self. On the opposite sides of the pillar are inscriptions in Arable 
and another script similar to that found on monuments in Sumatra 
of the same era. The inscriptions in Arabic record that Sheikh 
Ahmad was buried there in the year corresponding with A.D. 14G7,. 
in the reign of Sultan Mansur Shah of Malacca. The' other inscrip- 
tions relate that Ahmad Majanu set out and came down the river 
to play a trick at the time when the king, Tun Barah Ivalang, was 
a child, that he was cauglit and that he and his followers died a 
low death having lost their cause. E. J. Wilkinson suggested 
that Tun Barah Jvalang was Bendahara Tim Perak formerly" of 
Klang, but not a child in 1467. There is a passage in the Sejarah 
Melayu which tells how Bendahara Ton Perak lost his half share 
in Sungei tijong to Sri Nara di-Eaja, who sliared it with him,, 
because his local headman, Tun Tukal, governed so i)a(lly that the 
people of the interior would no longer come out of the country. 
The suggestion made is that Tun Tukal by his maladministration 
caused a local revolt of the people of the country, Malay traders as* 
well as Sakai. Sheikh Ahmad may have led the revolt wdiich was 
suppressed by Tun Tukal with unnecessary severity. In consequence 
the Sakai broke off relations with Malacca and the tin trade clown 
the Linggi, and the attendant revenues of the trade ceased to flow. 
For this Tiin Tnkal lost his post and his life, and Tun I’erak lost 
his share in Sungei Ujong. 

Whatever explanations is adopted there remains the difficulty 
of Sheikh Ahmad^s tomk " ■■When' a revolt fails the victors do . not 
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usually erect a monument to the leader of the losing side. Perhaps 
in the revulsion against Tun Tukal the followers of Sheikh Ahmad 
were, as a conciliatory gesture, allowed to commemorate him. It 
is also puzzling that there should be inscriptions in two different 
scripts which are neither identical nor completely different in 
their content, as though they were written independently about 
the same subject. If the rebels were Sakai and immigrants they 
may have preferred to pay their tribute separately. 


It has been suggested that Sheikh Ahmad himself was a 
Sumatran trader, and also that he was by origin an Indian Muslim 
or an Arab. The tradition of Sungei Ujong tells the story that 
he was a holy man from Acheh who saved Batin Sibu Java from 
being turned to stone by the o^e Eelembai. This legend' at least 
confirms that Sheikh Ahmad is remembered as a foreigner who 
championed the local aboriginees against an external danger. It 
is unlikely that history will ever provide more than this mere 
glimpse of a lost cause. At the present time the tomb of Sheikh 
Ahmad is become more of a Chinese than a Malay shrine. Chinese 
rubber tappers live round the place and it is they who burn candles 
and pray at the place on their feast days. 


After the fifteenth century episode of Sheikh xihmad, Linggi 
does not come into history for some consideraljle time. It was 
not the scene of any recorded event in the long triangular struggle 
between the Portuguese, Acheh and Johore. As late as 1613 A.D. 
there had been no considerable Malay immigration into Sun'-^oi 
CJong according to D’Eredia. But the trade up and down the 
pnggi continued to be of importauee. D’Eredia says that over 100 
h^ara of tin came out of Linggi each year and Sehouten, writing 
after the Dutch capture of Malacca in 1641, records that the Portu- 
guese had on occasion blockaded the mouth of the Linggi; he 
recommended that the Dutch should provide ships and men^ for 
fhe same purpose. By the time that the Dutch were in Malacca 
the Malay immigration had begun. According to the proverb “dull 
are the men of Menangkabau who have no footing on the sea” but 
in this case they pressed up the Linggi in search of tin, or padi 
land, or peace and quiet, or perhaps all these things. Liimgi re- 
mained uninhabited. In the 1640’s Bendahara Sekudai came to 
Smigei L jong and stayed with the Sakai at Pengkalan Dian in 
Jnnggi. Here he married Batin Sibu Jaya. Later he moved up- 
stream to Kuala Siliau and remained there for a space. Then 
according to the legend, he went further inland to Kembau and 
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«r>f his lost wife, tells that he met Sakai from Kenaboi who had come 
to the mouth of the Liuggi to buy salt. 

D^Ereclia's map sho’ws various places hi the area of Linggi 
but iiiifortiiniatei}^ the map is probably inaccurate in tliis respect. 
B^'Eredia puts "Liieoth"^ (Lukut) near the north bank of the lower 
Liuggi, which is inaccurate if he means the Lukut of the nineteeiith 
ceniury near Port Dickson. He marks a .place “Tuan formerly 
Berobe'" on the coast between Linggi and Cape Ihiehado. “Berobe^^ 
mentioned by Ptolemy has been identified with Mergiii in southern 
Burma. The Portuguese did not administer north ot; the Linggi 
river and it must be supposed that D’Eredia's information in this 
case was inaccurate hearsay. 

One of the objects of Bendahara Sekudai^s visit was to estab- 
lish ])eaeeful relations between Bungei UJong and the Dutch, who 
wanted tin. hi the latter part of the seventeenth century the 
Dutch did their best to monopolise the tin exports of Sungei Pjoiig 
but they were not very successful. The Dagh Kegister of lC)f)3 
mentions vessels from Johore shipping away Bungei Ljong tin. In 
the 167*8 re])ort of Balthasar Bort the force blockading the mouth 
of the Linggi is given as one yacht and one sloop with twenty-seven 
men, both sailors and soldiers. Two miles inland from the estuary 
tliere was a barricade across the river beyond which the blockading 
force was forbidden to penetrate. Bort says that the object of 
the Linggi blockade was to prevent food supplies from entering 
the interior so that the Menangkabau settlements might be w'eakened, 
and so be more easily overcome by the Dutch later on. If Borfs 
appreciation of the needs of the Malays in Sungei EJong is sound 
the cultivation of rice , can hardly have begun on any scale, despite 
the fact that the territory contains at least 5,000 acres of land 
which can be planted with wet padi. 

In the eighteenth century Linggi became a focal point in the 
long wars between Baja Keehil and the Bugis. ' In ' 1721 ' Daeiig 
Parani decoyed Baja Keehil and his fleet away from Biau by a 
feint attack on Linggi. It is not obvious why Linggi had become 
so important that Baja Keehil was prepared to leave his main base 
defenceless in order to save Linggi. His motive may have been to 
preserve control of the Linggi trade or his contacts with the 
Bumatran Malays of Kegri ■Bembilan, who would be well disposed 
to his cause. It iiiay^ also have been just one of those accidents 
of strategy which bring a Blenheim or a Marathon into tiie light 
of history for a moment. 

* In 1745 when Saltan Sulaiman contracted with the Dutch M 
restore their tin, monopoly in his dominions when he should regain 
his lost territories, Linggi wai important enough to be mentioned 
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with Selangor and Klang as one of the- places to which the agree- 
ment referred. A few years later relations between Sultan Sulai- 
man and the Bugis came to such a pass that the Bugis al^andoned 
the capital at Eiau. It was Linggi which Daeng Kenihoja chose to 
make his main base until he was strong enough to return to Biau. 
The Bugis force and their largest cannon were at Linggi from 
about 1753 to 1759, This seems to have been the first settlement 
at Linggi. But it was a mere temporary inilitary base, of which 
no trace now remains and the site is forgotten, trom Linggi the 
the Bugis launched their attacks on Malacca in 1T5G. The DutcL 
and their Malay allies drove l)aeng Kem’boja back to Linggi in 
May 1757', forced him to abandon his ships and besieged him there 
until he capitulated in December of the same year. The Malays,, 
the Bugis and the Dutch entered into various agreements for the- 
settlement of their differences. It appears that Sultan Sulaiman 
so much wanted to get the Bugis out of Linggi that he was pre- 
pared to cede the territory to the Dutch if they could get Daeng 
Kemboja out. The Bugis being in possession could make un- 
conditional offers, and they promised the Dutch the monoj)olY of 
the tin exports of Linggi. Soon after, in 1760, the Bugis leaders 
returned to Biau and Linggi passes out of the history of their wars. 

At the time when the Bugis commiiiiitv was obliged to leave 
Riau a brother and sister, members of one of the leading families,, 
migrated to Telok Ketapang near Malacca wliere there was already 
a Bugis settlement. This is the first record of Date’ Awaludin and 
Date’ Srilah, the ancestors of the modern Waris Linggi. The 
tradition of Linggi relates that in 1775 Dato^ Awalaclin, Dato^ 
Srilah and their followers moved to Bembau and settled at Kain- 
pong Penajis. They came in peace but they can hardly have been 
])opuiar. Kampoiig Penajis was a stronghold of Menangka])au 
feeling, to which Baja Melewar had come on his first arrival in 
Negri Sembilan five years before. There was a long tradition of 
hostility between the Bugis and the Sumatran Malays which wa.s 
exacerbated by the difference in their customs. On occasion the 
IBigis married relatives^ on their mothers^ side (nikah Ijersanak 
ibu atau sapupu) which was incest among the Menaiigkaliau com- 
munities. So Date" Awaladin and his party decided to move away 
to a settlement of their own. According to the tradition ])oth 
the Dndang of Eem1>au and the Date* Klana of Suiigei I Jong 
were well disposed towards them, but neither would permit a Bugi.s 
settlement in the middle of the Sumatran villages of tlicir terri- 
tories. But Dato^ Klana Leha did offer the vacant land on Iris 
side of the lower Linggi. ^ This I)ato’ Klana Leha had tried other 
ineans to weaken the position of his too powerful subject, the Dato^ 
Bandar, and a rival settlement lower down the Linggi may have 
been ^^^another,, move in the. same strategy. 
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Tlie Liiiggi legend relates that Dato" Awaladin sailed down the 
Linggi in search of a site for the first village in his new territory 
iiinriainled for the night at Peiigkalan Kujidang. At dawn the 
next morning the rays of the sun shone throngli the leaves of the 
trees on to his face. This was a propitious omen and he chose 
the place as the site for the settlement. Later he discovered the 
])Oop (linggi) of a wrecked ship in the sand and so the settlement 
got its Jiame. Dato^ Awaludin, Dato’ Srilah and their followers 
moved to Linggi in 1783 and established themselves with the 
blessing of tlie Liidang of Eembau and the Dato^ Kiana of Sungei 
Ljong — the settlement was said to be ^djeribii ka-Renibau berbapak 
ka-Siingei Ujorig."^ 

In s])ite of such auspicious parentage tlie settlement at Linggi 
<]id not prosper. The padi crops failed and the settlers became 
discouraged and returned to Eembait. But in 1798 Lebai Dolman, 
a grandson of Dato^ Srilah, persuaded his peo])le to move back and 
Ibis time the venture prospered by its entrepot trade. 

The boundaries of the territory granted by Dato’ Kiana Leha 
were Kuala Seiebu as the upstream limit on the Linggi, Bukit Tiga 
and Sungai Serban downstream, and Tam])in Kechii, opposite 
Permatang Pasir, as the inland limit. The village of Kuala Linggi 
was not founded till 1833 when more settlers arrived from Laugat. 
Tile settlement acknowledged the authority of a ruler drawm from 
the descendants of Dato’ Awaludin and Date’ Srilah. It is said 
that the first two rulers bore the title "'"pengliulu” and that 
Mohamad Katas was the first to be called ^"Dato’ Mucla’’, because 
for many years be deputised for his aged father-in-law and jirede- 
cessor, Alidui Eahman, on whom the Dato’ Kiana had conferred 
the title of ‘^‘^Dato’ Linggi”. Until modern times there was no 
clan structure and descent on both sides ivas recognised for poli- 
tical and social purposes. 

The wars of the ISSO’s gave Dato’ Muda Mohamad Katas an 
opportunity to establish his position in Kegri Sembilaii. Saiyid 
hihaaban, son-in-law of the Yam Tuan Muda of Eembau, was a 
])ersonal enemy of Mohamad Katas. Soon after his successes in 
the Nailing war Saiyid Shaaban allied with Nakhoda Lop, a reliel 
-subject of Mohammad Katas, and attacked Linggi. Mohamad 
beat off this attack and carried the w’^ar into Eembau. Saiyid 
Shaalian, exasperated with the Undang of Eembau who would not 
help him in the trouble he had brought on himself, turned on the 
Undang who Joined forces with Dato’ Muda Mohamad Katas and 
brought in Dato’ Kiana Kawal of Sungei Ujong as an ally. The 
ultimate result in this part of Negri Sembilan was the abolition 
of the office of Yam Tuan Muda of Eembau, and the creation of 
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Tampin as a separate territory. Dato’ Miicla Katas came out on the 
side. 


For the next forty years the history of Linggi and of the other 
states which bordered on the Linggi river was a sequence of struggles 
for the profits of the river traffic in tin. Chinese tin mining had 
begun and the revenue to be obtained from tin vastly increased. 
In this era of war and intrigue the lesser rulers of Xegri Sembilan 
had to be adroit in order to survive. Selangor extended to Lukut,. 
including C'ape Eaehado and Sungei Eaya, and laid claim to Linggi 
itself, but this claim was not admitted. Every minor chief and 
pirate who had a stockade on the banks of the Linggi levied dues 
on the passing craft, which lirought on the heads of the Malay 
rulers castigation from the British authorities in the Straits Settle- 
ments. In 1849 the trouble between the Dab/ Ivlana and Dato^ 
Bandar of Sungei Ujong came to the point of war and in the 
settlement which follow^ecl it was provided that the Dato^ Klana,. 
Dato’ Bandar and the Da to^ Mu da Linggi should take equal shares 
in the dues on vessels and inerchandise entering and leaving the 
mouth of the Linggi. In the 1850’s the Da toC Klana, prodded by 
the authorities in Singapore, tried to eliminate the illicit toll 
stations of the minor chiefs, especially the fort of one Lebai Kulo]) 
at Simpang Linggi. In the ISGO^s the threat of encroachment by 
Selangor receded owing to its civil wars but in 1870 Eembau saw 
fit to bring Selangor into the local squabbles by purporting to 
establish a Eemhau-Selangor boundary at Simpang Linggi! Piracy 
and exaction of illicit dues on vessels in the Linggi became worse. 
When the Government of the Straits Settlements, acting under 
its new policy of limited intervention, made the Sungei Kjong treaty 
of 1874 its principal provisions dealt with free trade on the Linggi 
which was the main British interest in the area at that time. 


During the half century up to 1874 the Dato’ Muda Linggi was 
generally an ally of the Dato' Klana against the *Dato’ Bandar, 
but nonetheless they quarrelled with each other occasionally. The 
Dato’ Muda had climbed to a position of almost independence. He 
signed the treaty of 1874 as a principal, and he was admitted to the 
small State Council of Sungei UJong in 1878. He signed the 
Eembau treaty of 1883, and took part in the negotiations for the 
cession of Simpang Linggi 1877. Within his own state of Linggi 
he had been supreme authority and there was no appeal from his 
decisions which were final. He w^as ^ffiergajah tunggal — meng- 
genting putus, meliang tembiis, memakan habis, memliunoh inatE^ 
in the present century the office, of Date" Muda, like that of Dato^ 
Bandar, has lost ground to the Dato^ Klana whOwSe juridical 
sovreignty.over the whole territory has been re-asserted. In this 
■ rulers do not, and there is a natural tendency to conduct 

the government in the name of the dignitary in wdiom resides the 
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legal sovreignty. Offices of mere de facto authority suffer thereby. 
In this case, as in that of the Date’ Bandar, particular events 
played their part; the office of Dato^ Muda Liiiggi was vacent from 
1912 until 1932. 


Klaiia, but the territory of Linggi is not an independent imli in 
Xegri Sembilan. Linggi is deemed to be more or less ])art of 
Snngei Ljong without more exact definition. In tlie Estimates 
the l)ato^ Muda Linggi appears, like the Dato’ Bandar and tlie 
Benghulii Tanah Mengandong, as one of the ^‘Chiefs of District'’. 
He receives the largest allowance of chiefs in this category exeefd 
the Dato’ Bandar. The early connection of Linggi with Iiem].>aii 
is considered ended and. the saying has been modiiied to ‘^d)erbapak 
ka-Kiana dan beremak ka-Bandar.^^ The Dato’ Muda Linggi does 
not attend on the Date’ Klana, as the subordinate chiefs do, on 
Hari Eaya Puasa and other great occasions. The Sungei Ljong 
history says of the Dato’ Muda Linggi ‘^Tiada heradat kedudok^ui- 
nva”. Mr. IL J. Mllkinson wrote: — 


^^The Date’ Muda Linggi, who occupies a position of semi- 
inde]}endence in Sungei Iljong, usually settles the question 
of his precedence by staying away from the great audiences 
in which the issue might be raised.” 


Fntil modern times there were no rules to define the mode 
of succession and appointment to the office of Dato’ Muda LinggL 
The holders of the office have been: — 


1. Lebai Dolman 

2. Jeragan Abdul Eahman (d. 1824) 

3. Moliamad Katas (son-in-law of No. 2) 

4. Haji Mohamad Salleh (brother-in-law Xo. 3) 

5. Mohamad Petal (son Xo. 4) 

6. Mohamad Bustam (d, 1912) 

Hassan bin Pok (1932 — 1936) 

8. HoiPble Tengku Syed Ahmad bin Tengku Syed 
Mohamad (1936 — ) 


As there was no elan system in the early days and no rules of 
exogamy there have been intermarriages lietween diiferent lines 
of descent from the founders, wffiieh makes the relationship of the 
successive holders of the office a little complex. Jjebai Dolman 
was a son of a daughter of .Dato^ Srilah. His successor, Jeragan 
Abdul Rahman, was his paternal uncle and also the husband of 
Dolman’s cousin, another granclchild of Dato’ Srilah, One of the 
three clans now established is descended from the union of Jeragam 
Abdul Eahman and the grand-daughter of Dato’ Srilah, Ther 
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other two dans are cleseended from two daughters of Dato’ Awa- 
ludiii. Tile genealogical tree then is: — 


Dato’ Awaludin 


Date’ Srilah 


Jlahimah (f) 


Fatimah (f) 


Perut Sol ok 

J I 

3. Mohamad 
Katas 
Mohamad 

Bustam 


Perut Hill! 


daughter 


Aminah (£) 
m. 1 . Jeragan 
Abdul Rahman 

I 

Perut Pengkaian 


! 

daughter 

I 

I 

I. Lebai 

Dolman 


Hj. Mohamad 
Salieh 
Hassan bin 
Pok 


3- Mohamad Peral 

8. T. S. Ahmad bin 

T. S. Mohamad 


This neat and equitable s.ysteni of matrilineal clans and rotation 
of office is twentieth century invention rvliieh ]iaj)])ens to fit the 
facts of the nineteenth century. Until 1!):J2 tliere was no agree- 
ment about elans or the rules of descent and therefore there was 
no rotation as a conscious ohservaiiee of an aecejited rule. When 
I)ato’ Muda Mohamad Bustam died in 1012 there was no agreement 
in the waris Linggi about the rules governing the choice of his 
successor. Successive Britisli Eesidents advised" that the waris must 
make up their minds on the general issue before there could be 
any progress in selecting a new Dato’ Muda. Owing to the diplo- 
matic intervention of the late Dato’ Klana Ma’amor bin 
Ivassim C.B.E. the system set out above w^as eventually ado])ted and 

rotation is now accepted: — 


the office filled. The followiua 


1. Perut Solok 

2. Perut Hilir 

3. Perut Pengkaian 

The clans are based on matrilineal rules of descent. The accept- 
unce of this rule by a group of Bugis origin is an interesting e.vam- 
ple of the persuasive effect of the neighbouring Meuangkabau 
-constitutions. 

The mode of appointment of a Dato’ Muda also follows the 
modei of the ^^adat perpateh. The Waris may appoint if they can 
aehieve unanimity. If the)" are not unanimous the power of 
■appointment passes to the I)ato’ Klana and Dato^ Bandar joiiiti 3 \ 

The Dato’ Muda receives an allowance of $380 p.m. which 
represents his former revenues since commuted. He retains half 
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this allowance and divides the otlier half among tlie three lesser 
chiefs of the Waris Linggi who are 

Dato’ Panglima Besar 
Bato’ Panglima Peraug 
Dato’ Laksamana 

The titles of these offices indicate that they derive^ froni the time 
wlien Linggi was a militant state. The throe offices follow tlie 
same rotatTon as the Dato’ Mnda, hut there is no rule against one 
dan having more than one of the offices at the same time if the rota- 
tion so requires. The offices are not clan headships but offices nntlpr 
tile Dato’ Mnda (orang besar). When an office is tp he iiiled the 
waris inav propose a candidate but the final decision rests with 
the Dato’^lliula who actual^ makes the appointment. 

In addition to the three orang he.sar tliere are three local 
headmen, who represent the early civil administration of Linggi. 
These are : — 

Dato’ Java of Permatang Pasir 

Dato’ Bentara Setia of Pengkalan Durian 

Dato’ Kanda of Linggi 

The Dato’ Kanda is also master of ceremonie.s in the halai of the 
Dato’ Mnda. Tliese headmen (ketua) are appointed hy the Dato’ 
Mnda at tin? suggestion of the waris. There is no rule of rotation 
between clans in this case; the choice tends to fall on someone 
alreadv resident in the area eoneernecl. Holders of the offices must 
lie drawn from the Waris Linggi. These headmen arc subordinate 
to the orang besar through whom they must jisss to bring a matter 
to the Dato’ Muda Linggi. 
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Appendix A. 

Funeral of a Date* Klana and Election of a Successor (1945-1946). 


AA f Ma’amor bin Kassim 

.B.E., died suddenly on ijth December 194J. As the Waris were unable to 
agree upon the choice of a successor the Dato’ Andika was appointed Regent and 
conduct the funeral on 17th December. ttegent and 


_ After the ritual washings had been done the body of the late Dato’ wrann.g 

Xe’" “ If on the floor of the principal room of his Balai 

TThere a considerable number of mourners had gathered. When the funeral 0-0 

cmion was to begin the body was carried out to the forecourt and placed on 1 

criLd -r A coffin Ke type 

called Long betol was placed over it; this coffin consists of three planks join'd 

at anges of about 135O which form a cover but no bottom The blr w„ 

rais^ shoulders of bearers and a man sat upon it with a basin full 

of copper half cent pieces which he scattered in handfuls to the crowd on the 
way from the Bala, to the m^que. It is said to be lucky to have one of these coins 
As the b.er moved off from the Balai there was a little wailing by the women; as the 

wlu ri y ^ purpose. On its progress the bier was surrounded 

M f f 'trying the emblems of their office including 

the black standard and the umbrella. Behind the bier walked ovfr 1 thousand 

Ya°ir“Di pi A son and brother of tht 

th Rv t Malay notables and the local head of 

the British Military Administration walked in the orocessinn T}.g» 

m the expound of the Ampanpn mosque. whiit%rdTerbegL\y^Te llm 

Se erolni“orfh''°"^'“‘* interment in 

io th^ ^ ^ potmitted. The niche (Hang) in the grave was 

becitL S 'he'tvr' f” possibly because the soil was crumbling or 

because of the type of coffin used. There was little ceremony about the actual 

ihe“fun«id toTk^T 

fie funeral took place; the usual prayer was said at the grave. 


to mo^d'*^°” Dsto’ the right 

hat clan representatives on the Committee should if possible be the two 

Conumttee was constituted as fdlows:— attenomg. I he 


a woman of Pemt Hnlu (aunt of the Dato’ Johan) 


\ - 




. — v~ wiuuicr or me JUato Lelai 

■ S' 
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In the place of the British Resident tinder the then existing British Military 
Administration, was present as a mourner at the forthcoming funeral. He suggested 
and the Waris Klana agreed that a Regent should be appointed. After discussion 
w’hich turned on issues quite unconnected with the custom it W'as decided that 
Dato’ Andika should be appointed Regent. 

In January 1^46 there were further election meetings but it was still not 
possible to achieve unanimity- The Waris finally decide to remit the power of 
appointment to the Daco* Andika as Regent. This delegation was expressed in a 
written document and signed by the principal members of the Waris. The delegation 
of the power of appointment to the Dato’ Andika caused further dissatisfaction 
among the Wans di-Ayer, who were already unhappy that the Dato’ Bandar had not 
been appointed Regent and who now stoutly maintained that if the powder appoint a 
new Dato’ Klana was to be remittel to any one it must be to the Data’ Bandar. 
The Waris Klana and the remainder of the Waris di-Darat would not agree to this. 

The dispute was further complicated by the lack of a Dato* Raja, lenibaga 
of the Waris di-Ayer. It has been explained that although the primary power 
of selection rests in the Waris Klana, or their delegate, the appointment does not 
become valid until it has been ratified by the Council of Lembaga Tiang Balai, 
of which the Dato’ Raja is a member. Unless the Dato* Raja gave his concurrence 
the appointment might be, and in the case certainly would be, disputed by the 
Waris di-Ayer. 

The position therefore was that the Dato’ Andika as Regent was empowered 
to nominate a Dato’ Klana but this could not be acknowledged as a valid appKjmtmen^ 
without a new Dato’ Raja being first appointed. It must here be explained that 
the previous Dato* Raja had just died and the power to appoint a successor had 
been remitted to the Dato’ Bandar by the Waris di-Ayer which could not reach 
unanimity among themselves. The first step in the necessary sequence of 
events had to be taken by the Dato* Bandar who was not altogether content with 
the situation as it then was. Other reasons not material in this context also 
made him reluctant to act. 

Deadlock continued until March 1946 when the Senior Civil Affairs Officer 
called together the Dato’ Bandar and the Dato’ Andika and a compromise was 
reached. It was agreed that the Dato’ Andika should decide who should became 
the next Dato* Klana but the Dato’ Bandar would announce the appointment and 
the two together would then lead the new Dato’ Klana forward and seat him on 

his dais. It has been said since, that the Dato* Andika gave up to the Dato’ 

Bandar the power to make the selection. From personal knowledge the writer 
records that this was not true; the Dato* Andika made the selection and the Dato* 
Bandar merely announced it. 

A meeting of the chiefs and of the Waris was convened in the Dato’ Klana’s 

Balai on a^th March 3946* The Regent had stated that on the night before he 

hoped to have dreams which would indicate the most suitable candidates from 
among whom to make his choice. At the meeting itself he made his choice by a 
form of divination. A charcoal brazier was placed on the highest step of the 
Undang’s dais. The Regent sat cross-legged on the rlghthand side of the brazier 
and facing it. He broke a little incense over the burning charcoal and a wisp 
of smoke went up. This smoke ■ he studied intently and called into hit' mind in 
turn the candidates of whom he had dreamed the night before. The name m 
his mind when the column of smoke first wavered towards him was the name 
of the man to be chosen as : the new 'Dato^ Klana. After a few miautes contem- 
plation the Dato* Andika rosor eaiiw down from the dais# and whispered into the 
car of the Dato* Bandar. Tte Bato’ Bandar made a speech of sfomc kngth on 
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constitutional questions and concluded by announcing that Inche MoKamad Kassim 
bin Dato* Andika Haji Abdul Rashid had been chosen to be Date’ Klana Petra. 
In parenthesis it may be explained that the new Date’ Klana was the son of a 
former Dato' Andika and was not a close relative of the Regent. 


The new Da to' Klana was led forward by the Dato’ Andika and Dato’ Bandar 
and seated on the middle of the bottom step of the dais, facing the Waris in 
the balai and flanked on either side by his retainers and the chiefs of Sungei 
Ujong. The Regent came forw^ard on his knees in the formal fashion of a meng- 
hadap to a ruler and then read to the Dato’ Klana a brief statement of the 
constitution of Sungei Ujong, which the Dato’ Klana then promised to observe. 
He has subsequently signed the text of this statement, a copy of wdiich is appended 
hereto. 


The chiefs of sungei Ujong then came forward in due order and made obeisance 
in token of their acceptance of the new Dato’ Klana, The Dato’ Bandar did not 
do so and the Dato’ Muda Linggi was not present. A much more elaborate 
ceremony of enthronement (tabal) must take place when rice is more plentiful 
and lavish feasting can be sanctioned. 


Address to the new Dato* Klana read by the Dato* Andika on 

26th March 1946. 


"Adat Istiadat di-dalam Luak Sungei Ujong, Negri Sembilan. 


la itu siapa jua menjadi Undang Luak Sungei Ujong hendak-lah menjalankan 
atau memakai 'adat istiadat (peraturan) ini. 


Di-anjak layu di~chabut mati dua perkara 

(a) *adat yang berlukis berlembaga bertunggal berpemarasan 

(b) hukum yang berhadis berperman dan kitab yang berlapaz berma’ana. 


Lcmbaga Tiang Balai 

I. Dato’ Andulika Mandulika 


2, Dato’ Maharaja di-Raja 

3. Dato’ Akhirzaman 

dan menchukupi ampat dengan salah sa-orang daripada dato’ yang bergajah tunggal. 


Dato’ bergajah tunggal ia-itu bukan-nya Lembaga Tiang Balai. 

1. Dato* Muda Labu 

2. Dato’ Dagang Paroi 


4. Undang memerentah di-dalam luak, lembaga memerenrah di-dalam ling;- 
kongan, tua memerentah di-dalam suku, ibu bapa memerentah anak-buah-nya. 


5. Chari-charian dalam anak buah; kusut menyelesaikan terhak kapada ibu 
buapa. Tidak habis pada ibu buapa pulangkan kapada tua, ia itu salah memberi 
benar-nya, terhak kapada tua. Tidak habis pada tua di-sampaikan kapada lembaga. 
Bertunggul di-tarah jika kesat di-mempelasi. Jika habis pada lembaga kata sudah 
perbuatan habis. Jika tidak habis pada lembaga di-sampaikan kapada Undang, ia 
itu keras minta takikkan and tinggi minta sigaikan kapada Undang. 


6, Sah batal kapada lembaga; hidup mati kapada Undang; tali pengikat pada 
lembaga; pedang memanchong pada keadilan. 


7, Undang dudok kapada *adat Undang. Lembaga dudok kapada 'adat lem- 
baga. Tua dudok kapada *adat tua. Ibu buapa dudok kapada *adat ibu buapa dan 
. aaak buah lupa^a 'adat anak 'teah. 
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8. Tua di-dalam waris Undang 

(a) Waris Ulu Dato’ Johan tetap di-Ulu sahaja. 

(b) Waris liir Dato* Maharaja Lek tetap di-Iiir sahaja. 

Ibu buapa-nya Dato’ Lela Bangsa, Dato’ Siama Mcntri, tetap di-!lir 
sahaja. ' 

Appendix B. 

. Unpublislied Agreements relating lo Siangei -Ulong# 

Agreement of 1874 . In ■ November 1874 the Sungei Ujong war was 
nearly ended; Dato’ Bandar Tungga! was about to be defeated and it was necessary 
to regulate relations between the Date’ Kkna and the new Dato* Bandar. A 
photostat copy of the Agreement quoted below, which shows the signature and 
seals of Dato’ Klana Syed Abdul Rahman and of Dato’ Bandar Ahmad, is extant 
in the possession of the present Dato* Bandar. 


^^Negri Si*uietianjoiig Tauah Melayn Fcrctjfah 
Dato" Khna Pefra stria Dato* Shabbaudar. 

T ARIKH Sannah 1291 kapada lima haribulan Shawal. Bahawa dewasa ini pada me- 
nyatakan maka ada-Iah beta Tengku Kkna Petra Abdul Rahman mengukohkan ke- 

buktan sakalian waris^ antara dua pehak di-darat dan serta di-ayer 

Dato* Raja serta Dato’ Menika dan Dato’ Paduka serta dengan Raja Hussin dan 
Mencri serta Imam Perang Haji Abu Bakar tekh muafakat-kh mereka yang tersebut 
itu mengukohkan ikrar serta tanda tangan hadap-berhadapan beta daripada beta pun 
menerangkan chap keterangan beta kepada Penglima Besar Ahmad bin Haji Mohamad 
Ali jadi Shah bandar memcrentahkan pesaka atoran tua- dahulu- yang tidak 
boleh menukar atau mengubahi sekali-. Sbahdan lagi ikrar pada janjian beta ke- 
pada Dato’ Shah Bandar apakala ada hal hal ehwal atau apa- perbuatan beta rne- 
kinkan hendak-kh beta muafakat bersama^ dengan Dato* Shah Bandar. 

Dan yang Dato’ Shah Bandar pun apa perbuatan-nya mekinkan hendak-kh mua- 
fakat dengan beta baharu-kh jadi. Peratoran tua^ yang demikian iru-kh Kiana 
dengan Bandar daripada memerentah negri. 

Sah-kh dengan nyata-nya perbuatan yang tua- demikian itu, maka membuboh 4 ah 
waris- dato’- yang punya nama- di-bawah shatar ini. 

Wakatabuhu Haji Abdul Rauf bin Abdul Latiff. 


Tanda tangan keterangan Dato* Raja X 

Tanda tangan keterangan Dato’ Menika X 

Tanda tangan keterangan Dato* Peduka X 

Tanda tangan keterangan Raja Hussin X 

Tanda tangan keterangan Mcntri X 

Tanda tangan keterangan Imam Perang Haji Abu Bakar X 

Tanda tangan Dato* Juan X 10. 11.1874. 

Tanda tangan Raja Sulong X 

Tanda tangan Dato’ Lela X 

Tanda tangan To’ Raja di-Muda Mohamad X 

Tanda tangan To’ Menjinda X 

Tanda tangan Penghulu Dagang Fared. X 


7 Witness Sd. W. A, Pickering 

■ S0.H.1874” ^ 

(The seals of the Dato* Bandar as*d Dato’ JKlana are at the bead of the agroeroent) 
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Agreement of 187S. The originai of the agreement cited below is in 
the possession of the present Dato’ Bandar. It bears the seal of Date’ Klana Abdul 
Rahman and of the Resident of Sungei Ujong and is signed by both. Despite the 
internal evidence that the text may not have been drafted by a Malay (possibly 
Captain Murray drafted it) it appears to be genuine. The Jawi is written with 
a practised hand. 


”Bahawa sa-sunggoh-nya suatu perhimpunan meshuarat telah di-adakan oleh 
government Sungei Ujong supaya menimbangkan sa-tiap- perkara dan hal negri ini. 
Ada pun perhimpunan meshuarat itu ia itu Tuan Resident dan Dato’ Muda Linggi 
dan Dato’ Bandar Ahmad dan dua Kapican China. Maka perhimpunan meshuarat 
ini akan dudok pada dap sa-bulan sakali dan segal a perkara yang di-muafakatkan 
itu akan di-sembahkan ka-hadapan Tengku Klana Petra supaya beroleh kebenaran-nya. 

Tertulis kapada 5 hari bulan May 1878. 


(Sealed and 
. signed) 


Abdul Rahman (Dato’ Klana) 

Murray (Resident of Sungei Ujong).” 
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Editoriai 

This issue, which forms the third p^rt of Volume 22 (1049), 
is devoted to ])aj)ers relating to Trengganu, iiudiidiiig a short 
history of the State by Mr M. C,- ff Sheppard, M.B.E. llie fourth 
•and iinal part for the year will consist of papers on the find of 
.gold images at Sambas, in Borneo; the eoniribiitors will include 
i) a to Sir Boland Eraddell, Prol Xilakanta Sastri, Dr iL G. 
Quaritcdi Wales and Mr Tom Harrisson, 

The first part for the 3'ear was devoted, to miscellaneous papers 
by 14 diifereiit authors, and the second to a paper on Sungei Ujong 
by Mr J. M. Gullick. These were distributed to members together 
in May. Any inembers of the Society who did not receive co]>ieB 
^should communicate with the Honorary Secretary, e/o the l?affies 
Museum, Singapore, 

The following papers on Trengganu Hihjects appear in earlier 
numbers of the Journals of the local branch of the Eoyal Asiatic 
•Society. . . 

.Bcrkiuat. *'Berkluat, a Trengganu custom,” by A. L. Hoops, J.S.B.R.A.S., 
no. 85, April 1922, p. 215. 

'Coins. ’‘On some coins from Malaya”, by Sir J. A. S. Bucknill, M.A,, jfC.C,, 
J.M.B.R.A.S., vol. I, pt I, 1923, pp, 194-217. 

Plood. “The great flood 1926”, by R. O. Winstedc, C.M.G., D.Liit., J.M.B.R.A.S,, 
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L 

Early History & the Telanai Tradition, 

:Mo(leni researeli in Malavaji pro-liistory (*stai)lidie(l the 
iact that the cradle of the Mala}" I’ace vcn> s<')3no\vhere hetween 
Yiiiinan and Chinihodia and it is probable that during tlie neolithic 
aiid niegalitliie periods several waves of migrants passed iknvn 
the |>eniiisu]a, some settling on its hospitalde river banks ami 
coast, others passing on to Sumatra, Java and beyoiuL 

Xo attempt lias yet been made to look for jjrehistorie relics 
in Trengganu,^ but^ it is reasonable to assume that one of the 
channels of migration was down the east coast of Malaya, and 
that at a very early date there were settlements in Treiiggaini 
similar to the one which set up slab graves in the Tenilieling 
valley. Whether the migrants of tliis ])eriod travelled hy land 
or sea it is scarcely conceivable tliat they would make homes in 
Pahang and ignore Irengganu. 

The Proto-Malay was a natural seafarer, and tlie yellow sands 
and numerous river mouths of the Trengganii t'oast iiiiist have 
presented an irresistible attraction to him, while the tin ajul gold 
wdiieh "were to ])e w'on a short distance inland ])rovide{l him with 
the means to barter for Pornelinn !>eads and magic amulets which 
Indian traders })rought on tlieir ivay to China, probably same 
centuries before the Christian era. 

IHoiernyCs map of the Malay Peninsula, 'which is Ijelieved to 
liave been drawni in Alexandria late in the 2nd century AJ). 
from information supplied by Indian sailors, sliows two ports on 
the east coast which he named Perimouia and Koie. The first of 
these may have been intended to correspond to the mouth, of the 
Trenggaiiu river and the latter has ])eeii tentatively identified hy 
Pato Sir Poland Braddell with Kemaman. Whether these identi- 
ties are correct or not, the map establishes the fact that wdien 
Ptolemy <lrew his map the east coast of Malaya was alrea^ly a port 
of call for traders travelling between India and the Far East. 

Xot long after -this pioneer work in Eastern cartography was 
completed a prosperous Malay kingdom came into prominence in 
the area which would now be'-d^eribecl as South Siam and North 
Malaya. This kingdom of Lanfcasnka owed its prosperity to trade, 
and' in particular to jts po^saida'-of sources of raw material then,, 
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as BOW, in great demand — gold and tin. Some of its supplies may 
well have been drawn from Trenggaiiu. 

Eecords of this earh” Malay kingdom are so fragmentary and 
rare that it is not yet possible to discover when Trengganu first 
assumed independent identity, but there are references in Chinese- 
annals and records of the thirteenth century A.D. which provide* 
evidence of an important trading centre on tiie Trengganu river at 
that time. T8CHAF JOT! KUA, writing in 1225, mentions 
TOXG-YA-XOXG and KI LAX TAX as two ports- 

on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula and placed them as- 
dependencies of SAX FO TST (Srivijaya, Palembang). Pelliott, 
writing in 1901 (Vol. 1, p. 344), gives a number of Chinese ver- 
sions of the name: he includes TlXG KO XOU (T f^oni 

a source eiititied HAT KOUO WEX KIEX LOU; TlXG KO 
LOTT and TlXG KTA LOU ( T ^fD 11 ) from a source referred to- 
as the YJXG HON AX TCHE LIO; TlXG IvIA LO (Tnll!® ) 
from aiiotlu'r source named HAI LOU, which may refer to the HAI 
LU SUI SHIll compiled by Yeh T’ing-Kuei in 1149 A.I). Little- 
more than a eeiitury after Tehau Jou Ivua, IVAXG TA YUAX' 
mentioned Trengganu and recorded in 1349 the existence of human 
8a.critices to wooden images, probably to Kali, the Hindu Goddess- 
of Death in that region. 

Following closely on this fragment of information comes a, 
reference from a very different source. The kingdom of Majapahit 
in East Java em])arked on a campaign against her Malay trade- 
rivals at Tumasek or -Singapore about 1360, and subsequent to its 
successful conclusion published a list of vassal states or trading 
centres which were claimed to be included in the spoils of conquest.- 
lliis list, wbicb was prepared in 1365 in tire Xagarakretagama, 
includes not only Trengganu but also Paka and Dungun, two 
rivers in the south of the state which in modern times can boast 
nothing larger than a fishing village apiece, though both have 
rich mining areas up stream which are worked to this day. 

Majapahit influence which probably dates back to this period,, 
has been traced in Kelantan in the present century and since 
Trengganu and two other rivers or villages were considered worthy 
of inclusion in the Javanese record, while a Chinese chronicler 
of the same century de.scril)es religious practices in this area, it is 
reasonable to assume that the Javanese invaders penetrated to the- 
east coast of Malaya and that when they did so they found a well 
established community of considerable size. 

Support for this assumption has fortunately been discovered 
during the present century and it is now clear that at a date which 
cannot be later than - 1386 A.D. there was a Malay kingdom 
in Trengganu whiph .had already adopted Islam as its state religion 
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■anil ]iad as its ruler one who was stylet! Ea|a Mandulika and 
-Sri Padiika Tuhan, The ^source of this in form at ion is a stone 
iTagiiient, discovered near Kuala Berang, some 24: miles inland from 
Kuala Treiiggaiiii, about 1897 by an Arab trader and tin ])rospeetor 
-Sayid Hiissin bin Ghulam al-Bokbari and subsequentlY described 
by^ Mr H, S. I^^aterson,- M.C.S. ( J3I.B.R.A.S., 1924) . llie 
inscription^ on this stone is the oldest known Malay text in the 
Arabic script, and is the earliest contemporary record of Islamic 
iiili lienee in Malaya. 

While Indians and Arabs traded and settled on the West 
coast of Malaya, seafaring Khmers from Cambodia and Chinese 
were probably regular visitors to the east coast for many centuries 
before the Raja Mandulike promulgated his code of Muslim laws; 
.and tile exceptional talent as craftsmen for whieli the Malays of 
TTeiigganii and Kelantan have long been famous may in part be 
•due to Khmer induence both before and after the builders of 
Angkor were overrun by the Thais in 1292. 

Unfoidiiiiately the stone M tells us very little about 

ihe khigdoni of l>eiigganu or its ruler, but it is possilde that his 
liereditary title was Telanai. He is so referred to in the 2oth 
Malay Aiiiial a century later, and this name has sneh ancient 
.associations that further research may well show that rulers tear- 
ring this title had exercised authority at least on the Trengganu 
river for several centuries before the foundation of Malacca. 

This title appears in Sumatran legenfl, and in an inscription 
on a statue to Buddha erected in South Siam in 118G as wtdl as 
three times in the Malay Annals, and deserves furtlier comment. In 
‘the Third Malay Annal, a descendant (possibly a son) of the 
legendary ruler of Palembang, Demaiig hebar Daun, is given the 
title of Telanai of Bentan or Tun Telanai when he is created 
ruler of Bentan, after marrying the queen of this island kingdom. 
This is the lady who is credited with the introduction of the Xobat 
(a set of musical instruments, usually eight in number, which 
-has been the exclusive prerogative of Malay royalty for many 
centuries). She is also stated to have visited Siam. We are 
told that this title was subsequently held by the descendants of 
Bemang Lebar Daim in Bentan, and it reappears in tiie Thirteenth 
Annal as the name of the eldest son of Tun Perak, the great 
Bendahara of Malacca, who at this later date (C. 1456) held 
Bentan as his fief. Perhaps it is more than a coincidence that 
when Sultan Mansur Sliah wished to send an envoy to Siam he 
chose the fifteenth century Tun Telanai. 

The third reference in the Malay Annals occurs in the 25th 
A.nnal and describes how in 1478, on the accession of Sultan 
Aladin Shah as ruler of -Malacca, the ^"^Telanai Trengganu’^ came 
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to pay homage to his overlord. ^ Before we follow the^ subsequent 
history of this imf or tunate individual it is worth digresvsing to 
ineiition the other two recorded references to a Telanai. Dr M., 
Sdmitger, in his Forgotten Kingdoms of Simafra mentions a 
legendary king of Jambi named Siitan Telanai. His son who 
was apparently rebellious, was cast into the sea in a chest and 
found his way to Siam where he was received by the king, and 
later led an expedition against his father and killed him. T\Tether 
the ruleFs title was hereditary is not stated, but the association 
with Siam which recurs each time the name appears is intriguing^ 
and it takes on a fiifther significance when we consider that the' 
title also a})pears in an inscription on a bronze satue of Buddha,, 
erected in 11(S3 A.D. at Grahi in what is now the Malay area in 
KSouth Siam. ^ The holder of this title was the governor of Grahi, 
and the order for the erection of the statue was given l)y a king 
bearing a Malay name, which according to M. G. Ferraiid is 
identical with that of the kings of ^‘Malayu’^ (Jambi). l)r George 
C’oedes has pointed out that Grahi formed the northern limit of 
the possessions of the Malay empire referred to in 1225 ]:)y the 
chronicler Tchau Jou Kua as San-fo-tsi, and corresponds to the 
site of Jaiya, one time capital of the Malay empire of Sri Yijaya. 


Until further evidence is discovered it is not possible to 
establish a definite link between Trengganu and twelfth century 
Siam on tlie one hand, or with the Sumatran kingdom of Jain])i 
on the other; but further research may show that there was 
already a Malay kingdom in Trengganu (probably Buddhist) be- 
fore the empire of Sri Vijaya shifted its capital to Sumatra in 
the 8th century A.D., and that the title of Telanai which had 
already ]}een created in North-Eastern Malaya, was carried across 


to Sumatra and was later handed on by Demang Le])ar l)aun when 


he founded Tumasek, 


The conversion of Trengganu to Islam preceded that of 
Malacca by at least a quarter of a century, but where those who 
introduced the new religion came from is a matter for conjecture^ 
Placed on an established trade route, Trengganu undoubtedly gave 
shelter to the same type of Arab missionary trader who preached 
Islam in China in the seventh century and who preceded Marco 
Polo to the east coast of Sumatra in i292. 


As Malacca grew in wealth and power throughout the fifteenth 
century her sultans claimed overlordship of neighbouring Malay 
kingdoms, in some cases in rivalry with the ruler of Siam. The 
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Bleventh Anaal tells us that Sultan Mohamed Shah (C. 1390- 
1414) claimed that his kingdom extended to the west as far as 
Bruas and to the uorth as far as Trengganu, and Sultan Mansur 
Shah seut an expediti<m to Pahang_ in 1459 under the leadership 
of Tun Perak, the Bendahara. which hrmiofht hneV tho .sjia 






of Tun Perak, the Bendahara, which brought back the Siamese 
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viceroy a captive and replaced him hy a Malay warrior chief named 
Tun Hamzah, Sri Bija Diraja. We know also from, the 18th 
Annal that when Sultan Mansur exiled his eldest son, Eaja Ahmad^ 
whose mother was a daughter of the former Siamese viceroy, he 
sent Iiim to Pahang as its hrst sultan, and allotted him a stretch 
of territory ^Trom ^Sedili Besar to Trenggaiiu^h 

T7p to this time it is probable that the Mohammedan ruler 
of Trengganu. the Telanai, exercised independent authority over 
a river kingdom based on Kuala Trenggaiiu, hut with a 'second 
stronghold either at Kuala Beraiig or further up stream, without 
interiereiu'e either from Siam, PahaJig or Malacca. He may have 
paid some nominal form of tribute to Malacca in the fifteeiith 
century, ]>ut tliere is nothing to indicate that he was in any way 
siiljject either to Siam or the Siamese viceroy of Pahang before 
the latter^ defeat in 1459. One may infer from his action on the 
death of Sultan Mansur and the accession of Sultan Aladin late 
in 14?7 that he regarded Malacca, and not Pahang, as his over- 
lord, whatever opinion to the contrary might be held by Ikja 
Mohamed, eider brother of Sultan Aladin, wlio seized the Pahang 
throne soon after his father^s death. 

The 25tli Annal tells us of the TelanaPs visit to Malacca, 
probably early in 1478. He arrived to pay homage and stayed as a 
guest of Sultan x41adin long enough to be described as a close 
friend. He proved to possess exceptional skill with the spear, 
splitting coconuts as they hung on tlie palm. Tliis proficiency re- 
calls the account given by D^Eredia, -writing in 1600, of Proto- 
Malay sea tribes who were said to have inhabited the coastal areas 
of Malaya prior to the founding of Malacca. These men he said 
used pointed javelins called saligi and pursued fishes with such 
accuracy that they could tranfix them in the depths of the sea and 
used no other weapon. 

Xews of the Telanai^s visit to Malacca and his friendly recep- 
tion was carried to Kaja Mohamed (now Sultan Mahmud), the 
ruthless usurper in Pahang. He was still fiercely indignant that 
he had been passed over in favour of his y’ounger Imother for the 
Malacca throne, and he chose to regard the Telanai^s action as a 
direct insult. Shortly after the Telanai returned to his own 
country, Sri Akar Diraja, captain of the guard at the Pahang 
court and a son of Tun Hamzah, the former Malay governor of 
Pahang, was despatched to Trengganu with orders to kill him* 
Sri AkaPs first act on arrival was to summon his victim to come 
and meet him and when the Telanai refused to do so, as being 
contrary to Adat (custom), he sent a body of cut-throats to murder 
liim. How many other members of the Telanai^s family were 
killed at the same time we are not told, but the 25th Annal relates 
that three of his grandsons, whose names are given as Megat 
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Sulaiman, llegat Hamzah and Megat Omar, escaped to Malacca and 
reported the aetrocity to Sultan Aladin, who ordered them to 
he cared for. Clifford recorded in 189.3 that “the descendants of 
this ancient family (Megat) are still found in Trengganu, and tlie 
tradition that they \vere once the dominant class is ureserved in 
that State.” 

According to the Hikayat Hang Tnah, a si.x'teenth century 
■collection of legendary adventures which cannot claim to ])ossess 
the same historical value as the Malay Annals, Sultan Aladin 
•seriously contemplated waging war on his brother to avenge the 
Telanai, but was dissuaded by the Bendahara. This account goes 
■on to de.scribe how Hang Tnah was sent to the Pahang court and 
how he_ contrived the death of a near relative of Sri Akar Hiraja 
by having him stabbed in the Sultan’s presence without ])uuish- 
ment, thus apparently re-establishing the moral superiority of 
Malacca. 

Wliether this Taee saving’ episode occurred or not, -it is 
clear that the Telanai family ceased to rule Trengganu in 1418, 
and the 25th Annal states that Sultan Mahmud of Pahang 
rewarded Sri Akar Diraja with the vacant position, and that his 
descendants were still ruling in Trengganu when the Annals came 
to be recorded at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Tlie 
mew ruler, like his ill-fated predecessor, also came of very ancient 
Malay stock being descended from the ‘Muntah Lembu’ trite, which 
•claimed to trace its origin back to the old Sumatran Malay court, 
fhe home of Demang Debar Daun. 

The link between Bentan and Trengganu appears to have 
survived as late as the beginning of the sixteenth centurv, though 
its precise significance is_ not clear. The 28th Annal' describes 
how Raja Isap, son of Raja Tuban of Indragiri (in Sumatra) was 
driven out and fled to the Riau islands where he found a raja 
named Maharaja Trengganu. Raja Isap married the Maharaja’s 
daughter and succeeded him as Raja of Lingga when he died about 
1501. 

There is little to^^be gleaned from the Malay Annals about 
the desc-endants of Sri .Akar but it would appear that he or one 
■of his successors, assumed the title of Raja. The 24th Annal 
contains an account of a “Raja Trengganu” named Raja Mohamed, 
•son of a Trengganu princess who had married the Raja of Kelantan. 
He came to Pahang as_a suitor for the daughter of Sultan Mansur 
Shah of Pahang who reigned c. 1497-1515, but he was not considered 
•■a suitable match and had to be content with one of the ruler’s 
•second cousins. 

It k not until , 1587 that we hear of Trengganu taking any 
part m the struggle Mween the Malays and the Portuguese. When 
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the Portuguese attacked Johore in that year the Sultan summoned 
the Eajas of Trengganu, Indragiri, and Kampar to his aid, but 
although Trengganu men formed part of the defending force of 
ten thousand, they were unable to prevent Dom Paolo de Lima from 
destroying Johore Lama. 

In the century which followed, the shifting fortunes of the 
southern Malay kingdom, engaged alternately in suicidal struggles 
with Sumatran Kstates or with the Portuguese, do not seeiii" to 
have been shared in any way by Trengganu. Even when first 
Johore and then Pahang were overrun by the Achinese, the former 
in 1564, 1618 and 1G20, the latter in 1617, 1620 and 1635, Trerig- 
gaini escaped their unwelcome attentions, and su])sequentiY became 
a popular refuge for fugitives. 

In spite of this isolation Trenggaiiii appears under the title 
of TING CHI A HSIA hU (TEN G KA. HA LO in Hokkieii: 
TING KA HA LOU in Cantonese) in the WUPEI CHI charts 
which were probably based on information collected during Cheng 
Ho^s voyages to l^Ialaya in the fifteenth century, and were ] prepared 
between 1511 and 1601. These charts also include Pulaii Tenggul 
(off Dungun) and several island groups olf Trengganu and 
Kelantan. Trengganu appears in Liiischoteii’s map of 1623, where 
it is referred to as PEEEGENAOIT. This latter map also shows- 
CAPAS, P. PEDAM and some islands named FOXCMAM, sited 
where the Perlientians lie. It is of interest to note that though 
Linschoten shows CALANTAO and PATAXE, PADEAM (Batu 
Pahat) and MUAE, neither Pahang nor Johore are included. 

During the seventeenth century the dispossessed, rulers of 
Johore took refuge in the Eiau islands on several occasions, and 
after the sack of Batu Sawar by Jambi in 1673 this area was 
energetically prepared for the reception of Sultan Ibrahim of 
Johore by Laksamaiia Hitam. The lat^er^s greed for powder whicli 
led him to marry his daughter to the Sultanas heir, and to secure' 
the position of regent when the Sultan died in 1685, caused his 
fellow chiefs to combine against him, and he fied to Trenggaiiii 
in 1688, remaining there till his death. Soon afterwards Tun 
Mohamed, son of Bendahara Tun Eaiitau, became so unpopular at 
Eiau that he too retired to Trengganu, and twenty years later the 
first of the new line of Bendahara-Suitaiis chose Trengganu for 
his place of exile. 

II 

Foundation of the Sultanate 

( 1718 — 1764 ). 

Whether by chance or intention iTrengganu continued to keep 
aloof from Malay politics in the early years 'of the eighteenth 
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eentury. While in Johore the last of the Malacca line, Sultan 
Mahmud III, was murdered in 1699 and was replaced by Benda- 
hara Habab Abdul Majid, there is at present no indication that 
this milestone in iMalay history ruffled the calm in tlie northern 
state. 


When Sultan Abdul- Jalil ( ex-Ben dahara) was driven from 
Johore by Baja Iveehil (who claimed to be the posthumous vson 
of Sultan Mahmud III) in 1718 he followed the example of his 
cousin, Ttiii Mohamed, and took refuge in Trengganu, accompanied 
by many members of his family and a number of Johore chiefs. 

He seems at first to have intended to remain there and he is 
known to have conferred titles on a num{)er of his supporters, in 
particular the title of Paduka Maharaja on his younger iialf Inother 
Tun Zainal Abidin, but we are told that the* Trengganu menfri, 
orang hesar and liulubalang would not accept his authority and 
after a stay of about a ^Var lie moved south to Kuala Pahang, 
while he w^as in Trengganu a number of Johore rajas and chiefs who 
had left Johore for Malacca ’when Raja Kechil seized the throne 
came to visit liiin there, including another of his brothers Tun 
Mahmud, Orang Kaya Inclra Bongsu, but they too foiiiul the atmos- 
phere uncongenial. Captain Alexander Plamiltoii visited Trengganu 
while Sultan Abdul-Jalil was there and describes him as '^'a poor 
distrest King who by his senseless devotion to su])erstition ruined 
his country and his family^b It is clear that the Sultan commanded 
no respect either in Johore or Ttenggaim, and his religious devo- 
tion was regarded as a sign of weakness in an age Avhen rulers 
no less than their ministers maintained their position largely by 
force of personality and arms. 

Captain Hamilton visited Trengganu twice, in 1719 and again 
in 1720. He describes the capital as consisting of about a thousand 
houses, not built in regular streets but scattered, ten or twenty in 
one place. He states that the products of the country •were pepper 
and gold. He found that the town was partly peopled with C^hinese 
who had good trade of three or four junks yearly, besides some 
that trade^ to Siam, Cambodia, Tunquen and Sambas'b Hamilton 
came to Trengganu to dispose of part of his cargo and to procure 
s new one (he states that ^The kind King^^ i.e. the Sultan, assisted 
him to do both) : it must therefore have been a trading centre of 
some considerable size. He adds that "The King several times 
asked me if I thought the English might be persuaded to settle a 
colony in his country, that Pahang might be made a place of great 
trade if there were shippiiiig and stock to carry of the ])e})per and 
tin. I told him I could give him no encouragement to believe they 
would. He told me that when I came to Bombav I should ncnnaiut 
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Ex-Suitan Abdul Jalil was murdered at Kuala Pahang in 
1121 ])y the order of Eaja Kechil, and his sou Teugku Siilaiuiaii, 
born after the Beudahara was made Sultan and therefore entitled 
to a rajahs title, was taken a captive to Eiau. From there he sent 
an invitation to the Bugis warrior chief, Daeng Perani, and liis 
four brotliers, who had established themselves in Selangor, to come 
and drive out Eaja Kechil. The Bugis who saw in tiiis invitation 
an op])ortunity to extend their sphere of influence, invaded Eiau, 
Eaja KechiFs new capital, in 1722 and drove him out and ]iro- 
claimed Tengku Siilaiman Sultan of Johore and l^ahang. On the 
advice of his non-royal elder half brother Beudahara Tun Abbas, 
the young Sultan gave to Daeng Merewali the third of the five 
Ijrothers, the important title of Ynm Tuan Muda and to another 
brother, Daeng Menambun, (the second eldest) the title of Raja 
Tiia, and married Ins sister and his aunt to two of the Bugis 
brothers. 

The eireumstances leading to the accession of the first Sultan 
of Trengganii are ditfieuit to establish. Treiigganu oral tradition, 
which was referred to by Clifford in 1895 and survives to tliis 
da}', is at variance with the account recorded by the Bugis historian 
Eaja Ali Haji in his ^Tuhfat al-Kajds^ which was written in 
Eiau. 

Ali sources are agreed that Tun Zainai Abidin, younger ludf 
brother of Sultan Abdul Jalil was the first Sultan, but aceonling 
to Trengganii historians he was placed on his throne through the 
friendly influence of the Queen of Patani, whose name is given 
as Kang Chajam, whereas the Bugis liistorian claims that it was 
the Bugis Eaja Tua from Eiau who installed him, at the request 
of, Sultan Siilaiman, Tun Zainai CAbidiiFs nephew. According to 
the Tulifat this event took place in 1725. 

The Patani tradition is so strongly lield tliat it must he 
recorded. During the early part of Sultan AIkIuI JaliFs reign, 
when he was still taking an active interest in the government of 
his kingdom, a warrior named Wan Derahmau won fame and, 
honours and thus became the oliject of court jealousy. He was 
falsely accused of intimacy with one of the SultaiFs ^'gundek^^ 
(concubines) and a plot was hatched reminiscent of Othello, in 
which a silk handkerchief served as convincing evideiiee of iofide- 
lity. Wan Derahmau had adopted the young Tun Zainai Abidin, 
w'ho was one of the family of sixteen brothers and sisters, and the 
yoiitli was brouglit up in the company of the warrioFs sons. Biding 
iiis time, Sultan Abdul Jalil arranged an expedition to some 
islands on which lie was accompanied by all his chiefs. At a 
given signal certain chosen followers fired a salvo of gnus at 
Wan DeralimaiFs boat. The warrior was taken com|>letely by 
surprise but quickly determined to resist. In the confusion his 
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swivel gun was inefficiently loaded and the shot, when fired, fell 
scarcely a dozen yards from the boat. Interpreting this as a 
i)ad omen, Wan Berahnian decided to resist no further and gave 
orders to flee. His son Wan Abdullah and Tun Zainal Aludin 
were in another boat nearby and they followed his e.xample. Fol- 
lowers of the Sultan set off in pursuit and eventuallv succeeded in 
over taking the fugitive off the coast of Trengganu and he was 
exMuted near Kuala Takir. Corroborative details in support of 
this story are stated to be traceable from local place names. 
The b^tpien, who were I'eferred to as gegelang (gegelam), 
were killed at the headland since named Taiijong Gelang; the 
head boatman who held the rank of “Batin” was executed ’at a 
spot whicli^ has since been known as “Telaga Balin’’, and the 
scene of Wan Derahmaii’s death named “Teiloh Data” is to this 
day regarded as a “kenimaf” or shrine, where fishermen believe 
that they receive supernatural aid from the Dato who was innocent 
of the crime for which he was punished. The boat eontainino- 
the murdered M'arrior’s son and Tun Zainal Abidin had become 
separated earlier in the journey and sailed on to Patani, unaware 
of Wan Derahmaii’s fate. 


Learning of the identity of the 
the Queen of Patani, gave him acec 
treated him like an adopted son. 

Sultan Abdul Jalil discovered the 

and sent an escort to bring him back th 
with him unless Sultan Abdul Jalil 


m, Kang Ohayam, 
in her palace and 
irly a year later 
whereabouts of his half brother 
i'-ie queen refused to part 

. , , , . -x , , . person. The Sultan 

IS said to have visited Patani and to have married the queen 
who like her sixteenth century counterpart in England, had pre- 
viously remained unwed, but Tun Zainal Abidin remained in 
1 atani, apart from a short visit to his brother’s capital, until he 
was of age. 

- arrangement had been agreed on during the Sultan’s 

Visit as to me distribution of the Joliore territories, and Trenst^anix 
named as Tuii Zainal Abidinas heritage. When^news 
of the death cif the Sultan Abdul Jalil eventually reached Patani, 
the queen decided to implement this arrangement and gave orders 
that a Sultan s regalia should be prepared. When this^ was ready 
mie dospatched Tun Zainal Abidin with a following* of eio-hty 
Patam families and he was proclaimed Sultan of *Trenffgaim. 
The followers are said to have settled in a kampong which to this 
day is named Kampong Patani. 

Prior to his arrival the administration of the Trengganu river 
mouth was in the hands of a Johore chief named to’ Baja Kilat, 
and wheu Tun Zamal Abidm was first installed he settled some 

j Berang. As time passed he moved 

towards the coast and eventually built a fort on Bukit Kledang, 
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named ‘^Kota Lamii’, mskle which he war? eveutiuilk Imried, to- 
gether with his Pataiii wdfe^ who was a cousin of the queen and 
who was given the title of ^Che Puan BGsar^ The Bugis ai/eoimt 
makes no reference to Pa tani, and claims that Sultan Sulaiinan, 
;Some three years after he had secured his throne in Iiiau throiigli 
nil aliianee with the Bugis, sent one of the live ])rother chieftains, 
Daeng Menam]>iin, to instal his uncle. Tun Zainal xVbidin, as 
first Sultan of Trenggaim in 11^5. Sultan Zainal Alndiii could 
trace liis descent bach to the first Bendahara of Malacca, Tun 
Perpateh Besar, uncle of Sultan Alohamed Shah, and the present 
Trengganu ruling house has thus a pedigree stretching back to 
the fourteenth century. 

According to tradition Sultan Zainal Abidin had four sons 
bv his Patani wife: they were named Kii Tana Wangsa, Ivii 
Tana Ali, Kii Tana Ismail and Ivu I'ana Mansur. When the 
youngest of the four was born Dato Jhilau Manis, an 
ieiderly chief, prophesied that the child would he a great ruler and 
would free the sea of pirates and insisted that he should be given 
the name of Mansur. While still very young the child showed 
remarkable powers and was credited with invulneraliility, and when 
the Sultan died in 3 3 the three elder sons, with unprecedented 
generosity w^aived their claims to the throne in favour of the 
young prodigy, Mansur, who was then only seven years of age. 
Sultan Zainal Abidin was Imried on Bukit Kledang and was given 
the title of ^^Marluim Bukit ^^angka’^ 

The affairs of Trengganu ’were controlled by ^ Tun 
.Husain the Bendahara, wdiile Tun Dalam or Tun Kechil, 
us Mansur was generally referred to, grew up. The status 
of this Trengganu Bendahara, probably the first and last of his 
line, may be assessed from the fact that wdien Sultan Sulaiman 
of Eian paid a visit to Trenffiaim in 173o, after building a wuli 
round his fathePs tomb at Telok Kandang, .Kuala Pahang, he 
married his nephew, 'Tun xibdul Majid, then a youth of about lo, 
to one of the Bendahara^s daughters. 'This Tun Abdul Majid who 
afterwards became Bendahara of Pahang, died at the great age of 
82 and vvas the direct ancestor of the present Pahang ruling house. 
Sultan Sulaiman wus accompanied on this visit by the new Bugis 
'^Raja Tua^ Daeng Kemboja and during this visit news was received 
that Raja Kechil was threatening to attack Trengganu : a fort wus 
hastily constructed but the attack did not materialise. After a 
.stay of about 2 V 2 months Sultan Sulaiman returned to Rian and 
wdien Raja Kechil made an unsuccessful attack on his lieadjuarters 
Maharaja Denda of Trengganu was sent with twenty pikuls of 
.saltpetre, made partly of bat-guano as a contribution to the Rian 
armoury. In 173*^ when Raja Aiam son of Raja Keehil, who 
<jarried out his expeditions from Siak in Sumatra, had l)een soundly 
•defeated, there were great celebrations in Riau; and Sultan 
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Sulaiman felt suffieiently secure to turn his attention to his young 


cousin ill Trengganu 


Mansur, who now used the title of Yang di-pertuan Kechil of 
Trengganu was invited to Riau in 1739, and was married to Raja 
Bulang, daughter of the Bugis Yam Tuan Muda, Daeng Chela. 
Jiater the same year he ivas invited to pay a second visit and was 
married to Raja Bakul, Sultan Sulaiman^s owm daughter. 


There Avas at this time a series of visits by Trengganu notal)les 
to Riau, including Yakhoda Ali, bringing letters from the Temeng- 
gong, the Dato Dungun, Tun Kara Wangsa, Raja Mohamed, Elnehe 
Pimat, Avho is described as an emissary from the Trengganu Benda- 
hara. Tun Abdul Rahman and Tun Abdul Majid the son-in-law 
of the Bendahara. 


In the following year (1740) Sultan Sulaiman ])aid another 
visit to Trengganu accompanied by his son Raja Ibrahim, Tun 


Sulong Muda, his nephew Tun Abdul Majid, Tun Pasang, Tun 


Hassau liidra Bongsu, and many chiefs and w'arriors. When they 
arrived they found twenty-nine ships from Palembang anchored 
in the river mouth and soon after his arrival he ordered a census 
to l)e taken ot ali houses at Kuala Treiigganii and up river. SeA'en 
weeks later Long Pandak eanie from Kelantan, accompanied by 
Enclie Ahmad, to pay his respects and Sultan Sulaiman gave 
Long Pandak the title of Dato Sri Maharaja. 


When the Sultan had spent five months in Trengganu he seems 
at last to have felt sure enough of his position to announce the 
conferment of the title of Sultan of Trengganu on his son-in-laAV 
and cousin Tun Dalam, who now took the name Sultan Mansur 
Shah. This young man was to rule for fifty-four years, a length 
of reign seldom equalled in Malay history, and was to 
play a prominent part in the affairs of the Johore empire. The 
accession ceremonies were attended by Long Pandak of Kelantan 
who Avas subsequently escorted hack to his state by Maharaja 
Benda of Trengganu. 


Sultan Sulaiman prolonged his stay in Trengganu for another 
six weeks before setting off on his return joiirneV to Riau. After 
calling at Pulau Kapas and Dungun he spent a month in Pahang. 
Long periods of absence from their capitals by these tAA^o Sultans 
does not appear to have interfered with the management of state 
affairs and Sultan Mansur, though so recently installed, accom- 
panied his royal father-in-law to Riau. Tun Hussain the Benda- 
hara of Trengganu escorted the tAvo Sultans as far as Pahang and 
remained rthere with them until they left for Riau. One of Tun 
HussanPs sons sailed with the Sultan, as did the. Bendahara Tua 
. m ;Pahthg and of Trengganu chiefs. 
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After an absence of two years and two months Sultan Mansur 
returjied to Trengganu but again visited lhaii three years later 
ill 1T46. It was now more than twenty years since Sultan Sulaiman 
iuul invoked the aid of the five Biigis brothers and their chain-clad 
warriors to re-estaldish the Bendahara dynasty and to resist the 
attacks of Baja Kechil, The price of his security proved to ]>e 
payable with compound interest and the Malays Johore and 
Biau found that as time passed more and more power and authority 
was grasped by tlie Bugis brothers and their followers. Sultan 
Sulaiman appears to have inherited some of his father^s weakness 
of character and to have made little independent effort to clieck 
the Bugis encroachment, but his son-in-law Sultan l\Iaiisiir was of 
different mettle. During his long stay in Biau Sultan Mansur 
watched with growing impatience the way in whieli Malay interests 
and authority were subordinated, and observed the autocratic ways 
of Daeng (diela, the third senior of the five brothers, who 
married Sultan Sul aimaiBs sister and had been made Yam Tuai! 
Muda in 1728 on the death of his elder Iwother Daeng Merewah. 
When Sultan Mansur revisited Biau in 1746 it may have been more 
than a coincidence that Daeng Chela died suddenly six days after 
liis arrival and he quickly became the leader of the Malay party 
iu Biau wlio wislied to see the power of the Bugis greatly reduced. 
In this he had the support of both the Bendahara of Pahang and 
Temenggong of Johore, but since new and influential appointments 
at Court had been created and fllled by Bugis, and trade was 
largely in their hands, and since they still retained the sii[)j)ort 
of Sultan Sulaiman, the Malay opposition met with little suc- 
cess. Bugis independence was characterised in their selection of 
Daeng Kemboja, son of Daeng Perani, the eldest of the original 
five brothers, as Yam Tuan Muda. This selection was made not 
in Biau but in Selangor where the Bugis had settled in large 
numbers, and the new Yam Tuan Muda only came to Biau for con- 
firmation more than two years later. 

From 1746 for nearly fourteen years Sultan Mansur was 
content to leave the affairs of his Kingdom in the hands of his 
ministers and taking up his residenco in Biau, accompanied by a 
considerable following of Trengganu chiefs and warriors, he devoted 
his energies to the task of dislodging the interlopers from Biau. 
A goideii opportunity to gain the support of Sultan Siilainian for 
this ]>oiicy seemed to have presented itself when Baja Buaiig, also 
known as Sultan Mahmud, of Siak came to Biau to ask for 
assistance to recover his throne from which he had been driven 
by his half brother Baja Alam. Both were sons of Baja Keehil, 
but Baja Buang^s mother was Tengku Kamariaii, sister of Sultan 
Sulaiman, whereas Baja Alamos mother was a Sumatran lady. 
Sultan Sulaiman agreed to help his nephew and called on Daeng 
Kemboja to provide boats and fighting men, but Daeng Kemboja 
refused to assist. It 'had 'become clear to Sultan Mansiir ■ that 
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iliere was only one iiieaiis of freeing Eian of the Biigis, and that 
was by an arrangement with the Dutch at ^lalaeca. As a first ste]j 
lie persuaded Sultan Sulaiman to go with him to Malacca and 
iisk the Dutch to join them in an attack on Eaja Alam, ])romising 
them trade facilities in Siak as the pric^e of tlieir su])port. The 
.Dutch agreed and the combined force reinstated Kaja Buang while 
Eaja Alam fled to Siantan. 

Unfortunately before this alliance could be strengthened Eaja 
Buang, flnding the presence of a Dutch trading station at Piilau 
Kentong uncongenial, murdered the factor and drove out the 
Dutch. To make matters worse Baja Alam showed signs of re- 
newing liis warline activities using Siantan as his base, and Sultan 
Sulaiman decided that he must be ejected from there also. It 
ivas obviously }io time to ask for further Dutch assistance, but re- 
inforcements they must have, so swallowing their ])ride the two 
Sultans turned again to Daeng Xemboja, who was still at Riau, 
.find asked him for fighting men. Tlie Bugis Yam Tuan Muda 
once again refused to support an attack on Eaja Alam, although 
his father Daeng Perani had originally driven out l^aja Keehil. 
He was well aware of the resentment which the Bugis had aroused 
.among the Eiau Malays, but he knew that in war Eiau was still 
incapable of acliieviiig victory without his aid and he decided 
io leave his vascillating victim to discover this unpalatable truth 
for himself, 

'The two Sultans decided to proceed with tlieir attack and for 
five months carried on a desultory camjiaign against Eaja Alam 
without success. At last even Sultan ]\Iansur agreed that they 
:must have outside aid and they made a further urgent request to 
Daeng Ivemboja. This time he consented and arrived from Eiau 
■with five hundred Bugis in 1749. In the ensuing battle the total 
<3asualties on both sides amounted to over four hundred, hut Eaja 
Akm was decisively lieaten and he fled to Matan leaving all his 
OTBs and possessions behind. 

While Sultan Sulaiman and Sultan Mansur remained in 
‘Sumatra to attend the reinstatement of Eaja Buang, Daeng Kem- 
boja returned to Eiau and arranged to strengthen his j>ositiou 
;still further by two marriages. He already exercised considerable 
.influence over the young heir to the Eiau throne, Tengku Abdul 
Jalil, also known as^BaJa di Baroh and he now arranged for him to 
marry Tengku Puteh, the daughter of the late Yam Tuan Muda 
Daeng C’hela and niece of Sultan Sulaiman. Almost simultaneous- 
ly he gave his sister in marriage to Eaja Alam. When Sultan 
Mansur returned to Eiau he found his enemy more firmly estab- 
lished than ever and he could no longer rely on Sultan Sulaiman 
for any support. ^ Daeng Kemboja^s belated assistance againH Eaja 
Alam coupled with ihe new ties of marriage had destroyed any 
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chance of his eontiimed sympathy for an anti-Bugis policy and 
from now' on Snitan Mansur realised that he must act indepen- 

ileiitly. 

The Malay chiefs readily Joined in a eam])aign to make Eiaii 
too iiiicomfortahie for Daeiig Kemboja and the Trengganu men who 
mustered a considerable body staged large scale disturbances in 
the tow'ii three or four times each inontii, hiving the Ijlaine on the 
Eugis whom they accused of attempting to burn the fort, or oi 
wishing to fight. These ineidents invariably occurred at night 
when it was imjiossible to identify the instigators, and tliougli 
enquiries which were led by Daeng Kemboja and the Beiidabara 
did not substantiate the Trengganu accusations, Sultan Mansur 
persisted in his \var of nerves. Before long Ids efforts bore fruit 
and Daeng Kemboja made a formal request to Sultan Sulaimau 
for permission to leave fJiaii but it was refused Encouraged by 
tlie success of Ids policy Sultan Mansur organised further disturb- 
ances and Daeng Kemboja’s patieiiee came to an end. Packing 
all his possessions, he had them loaded into ])oats and comparing 
liimself to a sack whicli was full and overfiowiiig, lie hade fare- 
well to Sultan Sulaiman and sailed for Linggi, leaving his cousin 
Raja liaji, son of Daeng Chela, to look after Biigis interests in 
Eiau. 


Turning his attention to Eaja Haji, Sultan Mansur renewed 
his nocturnal activities, and when a Dutch worship arrived he 
tried imsuccesfully to persuade the captain to remove EaJa HaJi. 
When the Bugis chief heard of this he assembled Ids warriors and 
prepared to fight. Both the Trenggaim men and the Bugis manned 
their boats, but before they could Join battle Sultan Sulaiman 
heard what had happened and summoned Sultan Mansur to the 
])alace. Almost speechless witli rage he threatened to abdicate 
and made it a condition that if he were to remain as ruler of Eiau 
Sultan Mansur must go to Linggi and bring back Daeng Kemboja 
and arranged for a fresh pact of friendship with the Bugis. 

Eeluctantir agreeing, Sultan Mansur sailed north accompanied 
hj Eaja Haji but instead of going direct to Linggi he called at 
Malacca, allowing Eaja Haji to precede him. Sultan Sulaiman 
probably accompanied Sultan Mansur on this visit to Malacca and 
made a trade agreement with the Dutch by which they were given 
the right of free trade in Eiau and a tin monopoly in Klaug and 
Linggi, he then returned to Eiau leaving Sultan Mansur behind - 
This resourceful ruler decided to follow up the trade agreement 
with a proposal for military aid against the Bugis whom he accused 
of planning to seize Johore, and he succeeded in persuading the 
Dutch to Join in an expedition against Linggi. A plot to capture 
Eaja Haji narrowly failed and in the defence of Linggi 
Eaja Haji was wounded and was carried in a litter to Eembau„ 
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where Baeng Kcmimja was already installed, leaving Lin^d 
deserted. ' ' » ot' 

It was olm'ous that Sultan Sulaiinan would strongly dis- 
apjirove of his attack on the Bugis, Sultan Mansur therefore 
decided to return to Trengganu and if possible to take his father- 
in-law and ,'J’'engku Abdul Jalil with him, and thus allow the 
storm to_ blow over in their ab.sence. His plan almost succeeded : 
.Sultan Sulaiman agreed to accom))any him, though T'engku Abdul 
Jalil refused, and most of the Trengganu men and their families 
and many membor.s of the Biau court were already in their boats 
waiting to sail when a trading vessel arrived from Malacca and 
diselo.?ed the 'true jiosition. Sultan Mansur : immediately gave 
orders to his followers to put to sea and set sail himself without 
taking leave of his father-in-law. The gamble had failed and 
from now on he determined to leave Biau to take caire of itself. 
In hi.s absence Snltan Sulaiman, now more than si.vty years old, 
came to terms with the Bugis and made a fresli agreement wdth 
Dacng Kemboja by which their old ascendency was restored. 

It soon became clear that tliis action was e.vceedingly ill 
advised. Sultan Sulaiman died in 1760 and his son Te'ngku 
Abdul Jalil survived him hy only a few months. Daeng Kem- 
bnja had gone on a visit to Selangor after Sultan Sulaimanis death, 
aeeomi)anied by Sultan Abdul Jalil and his nine 3 'ear old son 
T'engku Ahmad and while they were there the ne\v Sultan was 
suddenly taken ill and died, to be followed to the grave a few 
weeks later by bis elder sou._ The Malays of Biau openly accused 
the Yam Tuan Muda of poisoning them but tliev were 2 )Owerless 
to prevent Daeng Kemboja from declaring Sultan Abdul Jalil’s 
second son, Tengku Mahmud, an infant aged one year, as Sultan 
and himself as guardian. The Malay party would^ have preferred 
Sjiltan xVbdul Jalil’s brother, Tengku Abdul Kadir, l.nt Daeng 
Kemboja packed the court with armed men and stifled any opposi- 
tion. 

The Bendahara, Temenggong and other Malay leaders then 
Avrote to Sultan Mansur calling on him to lielji them to drive out the 
Bugi.s. They also wrote to Pahang and to Baja Ismail, ivho had 
succeeded his father Baja Buang as Sultan of Siak in 1760. But 
Sultan Mansur had learnt his lesson and though. Baja Ismail paid 
a special visit to Trengganu to try and secure the services of the 
Trengganu fleet he could obtain nothing except fair ivords and he 
eventually made an unsuccessful attack on Biau without the hoped 
.for '.i^inforcements.'v,''-'; 

■Y^'>Ihe]4g now all powerful in Biau; the pro- 

Malay Bugis Baja TusIiyetiM to Palembang and tlie Bendahara 
Tito' % Pid»Bg, Maying the Yam Tuan Muda to 
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eonduot a lucrative trade in tin, opium and cloth witli tlu'^ Dutch 
and English. Had the Treiigganii Sultanas ]>olicy friendship 
with the Dutch heen followed coiisisteiitlv this would never Jiave 
occurred and the Malays inigdit have freed their island kingVloni 
permanently from Biigis control. 

III. 

Independence & Expansion under Sultan Mansur I 
( 1764 — 1793 ). 

Though Sultan Mansur was determined to avoid further en- 
tanglement in Ilian affairs lie saw in Eaja fsniail ot Sink a valued 
ally for a ])olicy of expansion to the north, and wlieii this ('ourageous 
warrior ]>rijice sent a relative to ask for one of the Trengganu 
princesses as his bride he returned a favourable answer. 

Ihija Ismail, undeterred by a series of disasters, eventually 
sailed into the Trengganu anchorage one summer afternoon followed 
by a beet of fighting vessels. Since his last meetuig witli Sidtai! 
Mansur he had been roundly defeated by the Bugis, driven from his 
Kingdom, befriended by the Sultan of Balembang, led an attack 
on Mempawa, and liad captured and killed the chief of Siaritaii, 
and ])luiulered the town. He had also been invited by Baja Haji, 
the Bugis warrior chief, to join him in an attack on his recent 
host the Sultan of Palembang, hut had declined. 

On arrival in Kuala Trengganu Baja Ismail and his men 
w’^ere allotted a separate kampong and preparations for the wedding 
were set in motion. He had brought with liim thrc?e lialf brothers, 
Baja Abdullah, Baja Musa and Baja Baud, his full brother liaja 
Abdul Bahman and several sisters. When the day of the wedding 
arrived the Inidegroom was carried in procession through the town 
wdth Baja Musa on his right and i^aja Abdul Bahman on his left. 
When tliey reached the entrance to the palace compound tiiey 
found that the young Trengganu rajas had played a practical joke 
on them; the gate \vas shut and barred* From inside they demand- 
ed a large sum of money before they would admit the ^mk party. 
Baja Ismail was not in the mood for jesting and his face flushed 
with annoyance: seeing this Baja Abdullah wdio sat at the front 
of the briclegroom^s litter carrying the sword of state leapt to the 
ground and shouted you Trengganu rajas do not^o{)eii the 

gate I shall spring over the wall like a tiger and menganiok^h 
Word of the dispute reached Sultan Mansur and he quickly ordered 
the gate to he opened, Baja Ismail then rode in state to the palace 
and bride and bridegroom sat together and were fed with scented 
rice following the ancient marriage ritual wdiich survives to this 
day. The wedding was celebrated with public entertainments and 
feasting for a period of three months and wdien all tiie ceremonies 
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Jiad been completed Eaja Ismail made his home in his father-in- 
law’s capital. 

For some time previously affairs in the neigliboiiring state of 
Kelantaii had engaged Sultan Mansur’s attention. For a eenturv 
OT more there had been no , central authority in Kelantan and 
power had been in the hands of local chiefs, but one of the objects 
of Long Paiidak in coming to Kuala Trengganu in 1T40, while 
Sultan Sulaiman was preparing to instal Sultan Mansur, was to 
gain his support and when he returned to Kelantan with the 
title of l)ato Sri Maharaja he had gone far to establish himself 
iis its new ruler. He was followed by Long Bahar and Long 
Brahman, the latter seizing })ower and murdering his rival, while 
Long Yunus, the young son of Long Bahar was taken to Trengganu 
for safety. 

Sultan Mansur viewed the rapid rise of Kelantan from a 
vassal state to militant independence wdth natural concern, and 
when Long Yunus was of age he was installed as ruler with the 
help a large Treiigganu force in about IT'75. Eaja Ismail and his 
Siak warriors accompanied this expedition, which included a fleet 
•of one hundred Trengganu war boats and three thousand Trengganu 
fighting men. Sultan Mansur moved with his army, and ])oth he 
and Eaja Ismail were mounted on elepliants. The Kelantan resist- 
ance was stubborn and the Trengganu casualties were heavy but the 
blunderbusses carried by the Siak men eventually turned the scale. 
The final attack followed an interval for the midday prayer: the 
Kelantan army held a ring of twenty-five forts and were estimated 
to be five thousand strong: surrounded by a body of loO picked 
warriors Eaja Ismail charged the enemy and in tlie hand to hand 
fighting whicl) followed the Kelantan force were routed with heavy 
losses. According to the account of this campaign given in the 
"Tulifat al Kapis, the Eaja of Kelantan took an oath of allegiance 
after his defeat and was then allowed to resume his position. 
■The account goes on to say that the Kelantan raja twice failed to 
observe the terms of allegiance and w^as twice defeated 1)y Treng- 
^aim forces, led by Eaja Ismail. From this it would appear that 
at first Sultan Mansur was content to allow Long Brahman to 
remain in power, after he had accepted the Trengganu ruler as his 
overlord, but be was eventually obliged to replace him by Long 
YYinus. To strengthen the link between the two states Sultan 
Mansur married hip younger son Tengku Mohamed to the daughter 
-of Long Y'unus, and when the Kelantan ruler died it was arranged 
that Tengku Mohamed should succeed him. 

Although he would have no further dealings with the Butch 
or Bugis Sultan Mansur al>andoned bis jmlicy of isolation in 1781 
and accepted an invitation from Siam to take part in an attack on a 
neighbouring; state, probably Ligor. The Siamese had already 
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orereome opposition before the Trengganu fleet arrived, but r. 
portion of the spoils of victory, which according to tradition hlleci 
twenty boats, was presented to the Sultan. 

Wishing to show his gratitude for the generosity of the Siamese 
Sultan Mansur consulted his officials as to the form wliich his 
gift should take and decided to send a gold and a silver flower,, 
referred to as 

This w'as the first time in the history of Trengganu that 
''hunga mm'' was sent to Siam and it is clear that the gift was 
an entirely voluntary one and was not sent at the request of the- 
Siamese. Tfiese flowers were despatched to Bangkok with an 
embassy in 1782 and were subsequently sent at intervals of three 
rears. 


Sultan Mansur’s motive in creating tliis precedent was to 
establish friendly relations with the oiity power in his vicinity 
who might disturb Iiis country’s peace, and any suggestion that 
the ''hitnga mm" was a form of tribute has always been entirely 
repudiated by successive sultans and chiefs of Trengganu. In 
support of this view it is of interest to observe that although Siam 
had been independent of China^ for a long period the hunga mas: 
was still being sent from Bangkok to Peking in 1820. 

The Sultan’s action was soon to prove embarrassing and in 
1*8? he wTote to Captain Light in Penang complaining that the* 
King of Siam had given orders that the rulers of Trengganu,. 
Kedah and Patani should go to Bangkok and do homage, and that 
when he refused to do so the king had sent an envoy who demanded 
a hundred pieces of cannon and a variety of rich articles. I^ter 
the same year the Sultan wrote again asking Captain Light to- 
send two warships to protect him from Siamese aggression, and 
reported that the King of Siam had threatened that if the Sultan 
or his heir apparent did not go to Bangkok and do homage he 
would invade Trengganu. Fortunately these W’ere empty threats,, 
for Captain Light was unable to offer any assistance, and Sultan 
Mansur persisted in his firm refusal to surrender his independence.. 

Malay chiefs from Riau continued to appeal to Sultan Mansur 
for help against their Bugis masters, for Raja Haji who had 
succeeded l)aeng Kemboja as Yam Tuan Muda in 1777, on the 
latter’s death, lived in Riau and watched over the upbringing of 
ADmig Sultan Mohamed, whom he married to the daughter of a. 
Bugis chief, Bandar Hassaii, in 1780. But Sultan Mansur knew 
from bitter experience that without Dutch assistance the Makjs^ 
had no chance of success and for the present he declined to do more 
than WTite occasional letters to the Dutch at Malacca and Batavia. 
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nm] to the English in Bengal, Madras and Ceylon, asking them 
to attack Rian and rescaie Sultan Mahmud from the Bugis. 

So long as Baja Haji and the Dutch remained on good terms 
Sultan Mansur^s letters l)ore no fruit, hut eventually a dispute arose 
over the share' of an English prize ship loaded with opium, and 
captured by the Dutch in Eiau waters as a result of information 
supplied l)y Raja Haji — probably the Beisj/, whose captain was 
Captain Robert Geddes — and open war followed. The Bugis, led 
by Raja Haji, attacked Malacca in R/84 and for live months 
Malacca was besieged, but when reinforcements arrived the Bugis 
were driven off, Raja Haji was killed in action at Telok Iveta])ang, 
and an agreement was signed l)y Sultan Mahmud, and four Malay 
chiefs accepting a Dutch Factor in Riau and excluding the Bugis 
from all im})ortant state appointments. 

If Sultan Mansur expected that this settlement heralded the 
end of Riau im])ortuiiities he was doomed to disappointment : more 
})robably he remained aloof with the sure knowledge that depen- 
<lence on either the Bugis or the Dutch involved inevitable friction 
and unrest. The first Dutch factor, Abram Rhude, was an un- 
fortunate choice: he was impatient, intolerant and ignored Malay 
Adai. After three years of uneasy association Sultan Mahmud 
sent to Tempasok and called in the Illanun, and the entire Dutch 
trading post was wiped out.* 'The Malay po])iilation of Riau at 
this time was estimated at 50,000 Imt Sultan Mahmud fearing 
Dutch retaliation, gave orders that they were all to move to 
Lingga, leaving Riau deserted except for some Chinese labourers. 
He then set off for Kuala Trenggauu and naively asked Sultan 
Mansur to make his peace with the Dutch. Many Malays from 
Riau came to Tvengganu and others went to Kelantan while the 
Benclahara settled temporarily in Pahang. . 

x4bout a year after the arrival of Sultan Mahmud a fleet of 
thirty war boats was reported to l)e approaching Kuala Trengganu, 
led by Syed Ali, grandson of Raja Alam and aspirant to the 
throne of Siak. Fresh from the sack of Singgora his intentions 
were far from certain and Sultan Mahmud hurriedly assembled 
a hundred boats in Trengganu bay and asked an English sea cap- 
tain, who was at anchor awaiting a cargo of tin ore, to give assist- 
ance if necessary. 

Although now an old man Sultan Mansur w^as with his fleet 
when Syed Ali arrived, and he had the royal barge rowed alongside 
tlie Siak flagship and invited his visitor to come on board. Syed 
Ali brought with him his three brothers and his war chiefs, and 
• Sultan Mahmud and all the leading Trengganu rajas were present 
on Suitaji Mansur’s barge. In spite of an incident wRich nearly 
led to l)lows the visit off peacefully, though the hot heads 
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on both sides %vere spoiling for a fight. As Syed Ali came aln^ard 
Tlie royal barge a young Trenggaiiu llaja, Eaja Musa,- took hold 
of the visitor^’s leg as he climbed the ladder to the u]>per deck and 
tried to prevent him from mounthig: )Sultan Mansur fortimately 
saw what occurred and quickly ordered him to desist. After 
making obeisance to the Sultan and exchanging a few words the 
'Siak brothers descended, and as he came down the ladder Syed 
Ali tapped the heads of many of the Treoggami rajas, who were 
seated below, with his left hand as if he was counting them. 
Tempers were high on ])oth sides and as soon as he reache<l Ids 
fieet Syed Ali gave orders for the Mjang covers to be removed 
from his guns. But Suitan Mansur was determined to avoid a 
tight and had himself rowed across to Syed Ali^s lioat, taking EaJa 
Musa with him, and offered an apology for the discourtesy. Shortly 
afterwards the Siak men sailed away and a year later Syed Ali 
deposed Sultan Yahya, son of Baja Ismail, and made himself 
ruler of Siak. The deposed Sultan Yahya retired to Kemaman 
•where he died. 

About this time (1T90) Sultan Mansur aceeeded to tlie Te]>eate(l 
request of Sultan Mahmud and sent an embassy to the Dutch at 
Malacca, consisting of three picked men, Sri Stia Wan Kubat, 
Enehe Ismail and another. They met Peter Jacob Van Braam on 
a warship in Biau and the Trengganu letter was read to him by 
his interpreter, Che Abdullah son of Imam M)ai Pandak. The 
Dutchman laughed and shook his head and dictated a reply to 
Che Abdallah which was duly delivered to Sultan Mansur by 
his representatives. 

Following ancient Malay custom which decreed that a letter 
from a neighbouring state must be received with great respect, 
the Dutch reply was carried in state to the Bahti Bong in Kuala 
Trengganu and there read publicly. The Dutch had seat a short 
reply refusing Sultan Mansnr’s offer of mediation and a longer one 
in which Van Braam set out in detail the reason for his refusal 
W'hich included a recital of Sultan Mansards part in the relatiojis 
between the Malays and the Dutch beginning from the original 
attack on Linggi in Only the short reply was read in 

public, the Sultan then went to Kuala Ibai and there assembled 
his sons and grandsons and read them the text of the longer 
document. This was couched in such language and contained so 
many imjmlite references to the Trengganu ruler that as soon as 
it had been read we are told that it was torn up and the fragments 
thrown to the dogs, but even they would not lick them. ^ Not long 
afterwards the wTiter of the letter, Che Alnlullah, arrived on n 
visit from Eiau and had an audience with the Suitan, He received 
a sharp reproof for the phrases he had used and was told that if 
he wished to redeem his misconduct he must endeavour to make 
peum between Trengganu'-: and tbe^ Dutch, then a playful 
slap,^ on Abdullalfs back the -old Sultan dismissed him* 
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In spite of his great age — ^he was then over seventy years old — 
Sultan Mansur was not prepared to swallow an insult of this 
nature and he immediately embarked on a scheme to organise a 
combined attack on tlie Dutch, inviting Johore, Lingga, Siak.. 
Siantan, Indragiri, Solok and Kembau to Join with him in this 
campaign. He had previously written to ('aptain Light urging 
him to attack the Dutch and had sent Captain Glass, who acted 
as chief intermediary between Trengganu and the English, with 
a letter to Bengal ; unfortunately his ship the Prince Henry was 
wrecked and Captain Glass was drowned. The English, who were 
established at Penang, watched these activities with interest and 
it is recorded in the Penang Archives of June 1790 that the 
coalition mustered four hundred boats armed with si.x, nine and 
twelve pounders, and a land force of twenty thousand men. There 
was however no unity of command for Sultan Mansur was unable 
to lead the expedition in person on account of his age, and when 
he died in 1793, after a reign of fifty three years, the coalition 
broke up and the projected attack come to nothing. 

The benefit of keeping aloof from lliau controversies during 
the latter part of his reign may best be Judged by 'Ttengganu’s 
economic position at the time of his death. Captain Light, in 
a report to Lord Cornwallis written in June 1789, describing '‘the 
several countries with their j)roductions surrounding Prince of 
Wales’ island” entered under the heading “'TRIhTGAXO”; Malay 
port, chief trade with China. Produces pepper, gold and some tiu- 
Yearly exports thirty thousand Spanish dollars. 'Tliis same 
account makes no mention of Kelantan and descril)es Pahang and 
Johore as “unfrequented”, the latter having been “wholly destroyed 
by the Dutch.” The English had hitherto obstinately declined to 
take sides in the dispute between the Malays and their enemies, to 
the great advantage of the Dutch who according to Captain Light 
held Malacca and even Batavia with such small garrisons that “the 
smallest exertion on our part would have occasioned their destruc- 
tion.” It is acknowledged, he continues, “that had even so small 
a force as two hundred men Joined the Malays at Khio, Malacca 
would have been lost and Batavia in the greatest danger”. He 
added that “the Malays are no less astonished than the Dutch”. 

Two years after Sultan Mansur’s death the British assumed 
control of Malacca and one of their first act was to recognise Sultan 
Mahmud as ruler of Riau-Lingga unconditionally (The Dutch had 
been negotiating with Raja Indra Bongsu for the same purpose but 
the price of their rec<^ition had been sixty thousand dollars) . 

Meanwhile in Trengganu Sultan Mansur had been buried with 
full ceremony and had been given the posthumous title of Marhum 
Janggut. 

stands close to tbe Abidin Mosque, built 
by bis soo and succe^or, in the centre of the town, and its metal 
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pinnacles and covering, which are ornamented witli a yellow and 
pink floral design, described in Malay as Kadm piiri, are said to 
have been ordered from China during the Sultaii^s lifetime. 
Eaja Bulang, daughter of Daeng Chela, and the late Sultanas 
first wife, is buried by ])is side, but her grave is marked witli 
orthodox stonework. Sultan Mansur was succeeded liy his son 
Tengkii Zainai Abidin who w^as already a man of middle age. 

IV. 

Civil War & the Conqueror 

( 1793 — 1876 ). 

Soon after the accession of Sultan Zainai Abidin 11, who was 
also known as Yam Tuan Mata Merah (the Ked-Eyed Euler) 
affairs in Kelantan once more demanded attention. Long Yunus 
died in 1"94 and although he had several sons of his own, it was 
arranged that Tengku Mohamed, brother of Sultan Zainai Ai)idin, 
who had married the daughter of Long Yunus, sliould succeed Inm. 
'The sons of Long Yunus accej)ted this continued subjection to 
Treiigganu with thinly veiled hostility, and when Sultan Zainai 
Abidin made it known that he intended Tengku Suloiig, eldest son 
of Tengku Moliamed, to marry liis daughter, they organised a 
rebellion and Tengku Mohamed withdrew to Trengganii. Although 
Kaja Ismail and his fighting men were no longer available (he had 
died in 1781), the Trengganu army had no difficulty in suppressing 
the revolt and Tengku Mohamed was re-instated. An army of 
occupation which remained for five months, probably added to 
his unpopularity and before long he was once again obliged to 
take refuge at his brother's court. On this occasion Long Mohamed, 
the rival claimant, obtained the servicces of several thousand Chinese 
from Pulai and with their help defeated a combined Trengganu and 
Patani force. Sultan Zainai Abidin made one further attempt to 
maintain his jicsition as overlord of Kelantan, but his army was 
again defeated and Long Mohamed, son of Long Yunus, became 
independent ruler of Kelantan in 1800 with the title of Sultan 
Muhammad I. 

After a short and otherwise uneventful reign Sultan Zainai 
Abidin died in 1808 and was succeeded by his eldest son who took 
the title of Sultan Ahmad Shah. Sultan Ahmad was one of three 
brothers, the others being Tengku xVbdu I Eahman and Tengku 
Mansur, all three being grandsons of Sultan Mansur Fs Beiidaliara. 
Tengku Ahmad and Tengku iVbdul EahnnuPs mother, who was 
styled Enche Piian Besar, was the Ben da harass elder daughter 
and Tengku MansuPs mother was a younger daughter, and was 
styled Enche Puan Muda. Ko record remains of the^ male , des- 
cendants of Trenggaim^s only Bendahara. When he died he was 
not replaced: with the les^na.of Malacca and Johore itmh in his 
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inenKjrv Sultan Ahmad abolished the office and his successors did 
not revi^^e it. 

Sultan Ahmad^s reign was iineventful and for more than ten 
years Trengganu remained in a state of isolation. Eventuailv the 
-Riaip ruler, remembering its reputation as a sure refuge for 
iugitiAes and dispossessed Sultans, determined to settle in Ivuala 
Trejigganu. Four years after his accession Sultan Mahmud, who 
had assumed the title of Sultan of Lingga since his re-establish- 
ment in Rian, died and was succeeded by his second son Tengku 
Abdul Eahman, the Bugis candidate, while the eldest son Tengku 
Hussain was absent from court, ^ 

The new ruler of Lingga had married Kaja Anitah, daughter 
of Sultan Sulaiman and had a son ])y her, named Tengku Besar 
Mohamed. Baja Jaffar, son of Baja ‘Haji, was Yam Tuan Muda 
at Biau and his pnncipal adviser. After a period of nine years 
during whieli a rich revenue was collected from tin found on 
Sinkep aiicl a_ Dutch Besideiit was accepted with his headquarters 
at Taujong Pinaug, Sultan Abdul Baliman decided to visit Treno-l 
guiiii und he set out in 1821 accompanied by his son Tengku Besar 
Mohamed, and a sou of Baja Jaffar. Baja Jaffar accompanied the 
bultan as far as Pahang where the Bendahara Tun Ali took over 
the role of chief escort. On arrival at Kuala Trengganu Sultan 
Ahmad Shah received him_ with every honour and allotted him a 
palace to accommodate his numerous followers. After a short 
time two royal weddings were celebrated : Sultan Abdul Bahman 
married a sister of Sultan Ahmad, and Tengku Besar Mohamed 
married Sultan Ahmad’s daughter Tengku Teh. 

Although Sultan Abdul Bahman had reigned for nine years 
he had not yet succeeded in obtaining possession of the ancient 
Johore Regalia, which Tengku Hamidah, fourth wife of the late 
Snltan Mahmud had clung to since his death, and it was jiartly a 
desire to , conceal his embarrassment at this long delay which led 
Snltan Abdul Rahman to visit his royal cousin. He now settled 
in Trengganu as if for an indefinite' stay. 

Malacca had been temporarily returned to the Dutch by the 
treaty of \ lenua in 1818 and its governor, Timmerman Thyssen, 
now decided to take the Johore Regalia by force from Tengku 
Hamidah. The Dutch then sent Yam Tuan Muda, Raja Jaffar, 
to rreiiggaiiii in a warship manned by 120 Dutchmen, and ac- 
(ompauied bj a number of other boats, to arrange for the Sultan’s 
return. After Sultan Abdul Rahman had been absent from Rian 
lor over a year a son was born to Tengku Teh, wife of Tengku 
Besar Mohamed; this diild was to succeed him eighteen years 
later as Snltan of Lingga and was named Raja Mahmud. The I)utch 
arrived soon after this event and as soon as they anchored a Malay 
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l)oat flying a yellow flag was seen approaching from the shore* When 
the eoionei on board the warship learnt that it was the heir to the 
Lingga throne who was approaching, he fired a salute of gmis. 
But Tengkii Besar Mohamed, possibly inheriting the Trenggami 
resentment at the Dutch insult to his grandfather by marriage^ 
showed a complete disregard for formalities and wore no ])ajii 
when he came on l)oard, with the result that the colonel eancelfed 
In’s order for a second salute on his departure. The Yam Tuan 
Muda came ashore later in the day and called first on Bultaii 
Abdul Eahman. The old feud between Trengganii and the Bugis 
evidently persisted, and Kaja Jaffar next calletl on Enehe Mariam, 
widow of Bendahara Ivoris of Pahang and only after he had done 
so did he go and pay his respects to Sultan Ahmad Shah. He 
then took up his residence with Sultan xlbdul l?ahman. 

That night one of the Dutch boats was struck by lightning 
and the main mast was damaged. Timber for re|>airs was promptly 
supplied by Trengganu Malays the next morning and the Dutch 
sailed back to Eiau. A few days later Bendahara Tun Ali arrived 
from Pahang and with the Yam Tuan Muda began preparations 
for the return of Sultan Abdul Eahman to Lingga. A fleet of 
over one hundred vessels was assembled and when the infant Eaja 
Mahmud was forty days old the whole party sailed, arriving at 
Lingga on Xovember 3rd, 1822. 

Siamese interference in the affairs of Kedah and Kelantan 
led to the conclusion of a treaty between Lord Amherst, Governor 
of Bengal, and Siam on 2f>th June, 1826, which was negotiated 
and signed by Captain Burney on behalf of the East India Com- 
pany and by Prince Ktom Menn Loorin Thaerakas. Article XII 
of the treaty read: ‘^^Siam shall not go and obstruct or interrupt 
commerce in the states of Tringano and Calantan. English mer- 
chants and subjects shall have trade and intercourse in future with 
the same facility and freedom as they have heretofore had.../^ 
This clause was speedily violated when the Eaja of Patani took 
refuge in Kelantan in 1831, after a crushing defeat by the Siamese, 
and the Eaja of Kelantan was compelled to surrender the fugitive 
and to send a large present of gold and gold dust to Bangkok, 
but Trengganu remained undisturbed, in spite of a rapid succession 
of rulers. 


Sultan Ahmad Shah died in 1826* He was known as Almar- 
hum Parit, on account of the Trench which he had made round 
his fort. The tradition of longevity among Trengganu rulers was 
then broken and four Sultans followed one another in the space 
of twelve j’^ears, Sultan Ahmad had three official wives and left 
three sons and two daughters. The eldest, Tengku Baud, was the 
son of the first wife; the second wife, had no sons but a daughter, 
Tengku Kelsom, also known as Tengku Teh, who married Tengku 
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Besar Molianied of Lmgga. The third wife bore Sultan Ahmad 
two sons, the eldest Tengku Omar, the second Tengku Mahmud, 
mid a daughter, Tengku Ghik. This third wife was a Chinese 
girl, whose father came to Trenggaim as manager of a party of 
travelling Minora players from the Kelantan-Pataiii area. Xews 
of the Chinese and of the beauty of his tliree daughters reached 
Sultan Ahmad and he summoned them to his capital where they 
were converted to Islam. The second daughter, who was the most 
beautiful, was renamed Che Ha jar and, after marriage to the 
Sultan, w’'as given the title of Enche Puan Besar. 


It is related that when Tengku Omar was still a loy^ an 
4^strologer predicted that hewvould rule Trengganu, and pointed to 
a mole which had grown on his chest. Tengku Baud who was a 
few years older, resented this prophecy and bit olf the mole a 
few days later. Sultan Ahmad w^as buried in the graveyard which 
is known as Makam Sheikh Ibrahim, not far from the present 
'Government Offices, and Tffie Hajar, the Enche Puan Besar, his 
Chinese wife, was buried near by in the same walled enclosure. 
'Tengku Alxlul Eahman, a full brother of Sultan Ahmad was the 
first to succeed, ])ut he died in 1831. Tengku Baud who followed 
was the eldest son of Sultan Ahmad, but he only reigned for fort;^ 
days. There were then two rival claimants to tlie throne : Tengku 
Omar, Sultan Ahmad’s second son, who had been appointed Tarn 
Tuan Muda as soon as Sultan Baud succeeded to the throne, and 
Tengku Mansur, the only surviving brother of Sultan Ahmad, who 
was simultaneously given the title of Bendanhara Paduka Eaja. 
At first the Trengganu chiefs attempted a comj>romise and Tengku 
Mansur was invited to assume the title of Yang di~pertuan Tua, 
with Tengku Omar as Yang dPpertiian Besar, but even in a state 
;as unaccustomed to civil war as Trengganu, two rulers could not 
live side by side in one place. Tengku Mansur appointed as his 
C'hief officials his maternal uncles, Tdie Ku Omar and Tdie Ku 
Ahmad, while Tengku Omar gave the title on Mentri to his fatlier- 
in-law, Tengku Ismail. Both sides kept a large body of armed 
Tetainers and lived in fortified positions, Tengku Mansur at Balek 
Bukit and Tengku Omar near Bukit Petri. 


Tengku Mansur sent messengers secretly to Tengku Ismail 
offering him the post of Mentri and a large sum of money, if he 
would persuade Tengku Omar to withdraw. The offer was accepted 
and Tengku Ismail prevailed upon his son-indaw to disperse his 
followers, with an assurance that Tengku Mansur wished to make 
peace. As soon as Tengku OmaPs fighting men had gone back 
to their homes, Tengku Mansur sent men to surround his fort and 
drove him out. Taking his young sister, Tengku Chik, with him, 
Tengku Omar retired first to Stiu then to Besut and eventually to 

’Ainpir ■" was then' ' installed "" ' ' ^ as ^ " Sultan ' ' 
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From his headquarters at ^Kemaman, Tengku Omar organised 
piratical raids on traders visiting TTenggaiui and caused so much 
damage and injury that Sultan Mansur felt obliged to build several 
forts. When Sultan Muhammad Shah, who had succeeded Sultan 
Abdul Eahmaii as ruler of Lingga in 1832, wisited Pahang, Tengku 
Omar who was iiis ])rother-in-law went to see him and Sultan 
Muhammad tried to effect a reconciliation. He sent two sons of 
Al Kaddi Engku Syed Mohd Zin to Trengganu witli a letter which 
was read in the Balai. After consulting his chiefs, Sultan Mansur 
despatclied a reply in whieii he stated that he could not agreo 
to receive back Tengku Omar, though if Sultan Muhammad wished 
to send anyone else — ^^ven a black maiP’ — he would willingly 
receive him. 

Sultan Muhammad accepted this reply as final and shortly 
afterwards visited Kemaman with Tengku Omar. Ever since* 
Sultan Yahya of Siak had taken refuge there, his relatives had 
eontiiiued to reside in Kemaman. During this visit Tengku Omar 
referred the case of Tengku Mansur, a Siak raja who was accused 
of molevsting one of Tengku Omaris women, to Sultan Muhammad 
for his decision. Sultan Muhammad ordered him to be executed 
and then returned to Lingga taking Tengku Omar with him. 

Sultan Mansur II died in 1836 and was succeeded by his* 
young son, a youth of fifteen, wlio was given the title of Sultan 
Muhammad Shah. Munshi Abdullah who visited Kuala Treiig- 
ganu in 1836 describes him as irresponsible and unpopular, and 
Clifford states that the prince was known as Yam Tiinn Tetlor, a 
title indicating that ' he was afflicted by an impediment in his« 
speech. The once prosperous kingdom, partly no doubt as a result 
of Tengku Omar’s piracy, had fallen on evil days, and Tengku 
Omar, who was still in Lingga, saw his opportiuiit}" and set out 
for Tvengganu with his brother Tengku Mahmud. Calling at 
Kemaman to collect reinforcements, he arrived off Kuala Treng- 
garm early one morning. In a council of war he decided to make* 
iiis landing at noon when he calculated that most of the men would 
be at sea, fishing, and the remainder would be sheltering from the* 
heat. Leaving most of his men on board, he landed with only 
forty followers — Clifford gives the number as 25 lighting men — 
among whom Wan Omar, Wan Abdul Pabman and Wan Osman 
were his chief lieutenants. They took possession of Kota Tengku 
Selmah, also known as Kota dalam haia (the Brick Fort) without 
striking a blow and quickly rallied supporters. Sultan Mohamecl 
would have withdrawn, but ’Che Ku Omar and Ku Ahmad, 
his father’s uncles, were determined to resist. After a few days- 
in which he assembled morf allies, Tengku Omar attacked Bukit 
Petri, where Sultan Mohamed was established and succeeded in 
driving him and his grand-uncles -out at the third attempt. The 
young Sultan and his followers ^ied first to Dungun, then lo Besut,. 
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where ^Che Ku Omar was killed by Wan Abdul Eahmaii, and then 
to Kelanta^i. 

Munshi Abdullah^s description of Kuala Trengganu written 
after his visit in 1836, gives a vivid picture of conditions which pre- 
vailed long after Baginda Omar's death. Houses sited in a ha])- 
hazard manner, many of them with a small shop on the front 
verandah with women in charge; each house claiming two or three 
coconut trees; lanes narrow and crooked; piles of dried coconut 
husks underneath most houses to drive away mosquitoes; no schools; 
a large Chinese quarter with a Capitan China who spoke fluent 
Malay and dressed in Malay costume; Ashing the main occupation 
of the male Malay population, who are described as being otlier- 
wise idle; the Sultan's palace made of stone and a flag pole on 
Bukit Petri; the Kora'an taught to small groups of boys; and 
very beautiful fishing boats: all these survived into the twentieth 
century. 

The riehest man in Kuala Trengganu, when Munshi Abdullah 
paid his visit, was a Chinese named Ah Cheng Koh who had been 
given the name of 'Che Salleh when he became a convert to Islam : 
he was said to be worth between twenty and thirty thousand 
dollars. Food was cheap: a goat cost a dollar but the local people 
seldom ate meat, preferring fish and vegetables. Trengganu's 
exports at that time were carefully listed : gold, tin, coffee, pepper, 
betel nut, silk cloth and fine sarongs interwoven with gold and 
silver thread, and minor products such as rotan, damar and buffalo 
ghee.^ Opium, thread and European cloth were stated to be the 
principal imports. 

Peace was restored to both Trengganu and Kelantan in 1839 
and both states accepted rulers who were to remain in power for 
the next thirty-seven years. The new Sultan, who adopted the 
prefix Baginda (meaning conqueror) was a remarkable man. He 
was tall, strongly built, with wavy hair, a pale skin, a high bridged 
nose and very penetrating eyes. He wore a head cloth tied in 
the shape of a low crown, a fashion which no one else might 
imitate, leaving the top of his head uncovered. For many years 
he made a practice of using a six-foot iron cannon as a walking 
stick: this cannon stood at the steps of his palace and when he 
left the building he would lift it up and walk with it as far as 
the outer gate, where he leant it against the gate post and climbed 
into the litter in which he usually travelled. Plven before he be- 
came Sultan he was popular with the general public and was noted 
for his sense of humour. Some of his youthful doings are remem- 
l}ered to this day. On one occasion during the lifetime of Sultan 
Alimad, Tengku Omar and his circle of palace youths were sitting 
disconsolately, wondering where to raise funds, when they heard 
the sound of gongs being beaten on the river. Tengku Omar went 
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with liis followers to the river bank and there saw a procession of 
boats filled with Chinese and learnt that they had bronght an image 
from Piilaii Babi, whieb was noted for healing sick people, at the 
request of the Chinese traders at the capital. Tengkii Omar called 
the Capitaii (Chinese lieadman) and told him that the spirit of 
the image Iiad told him that it had spent too long in the cold mists 
upriver and wished to bathe in the warm waters of the river mouth. 
Without waiting for a reply Tengkii Omar ordered his young men 
to take the image and tie it to a mooring ])ost in the river! He 
then retired to his house and gave orders that he was not to ])e 
disturbed. The Capitan went to the palace and asked the Sultan to 
intervene, hut he declined to do so. He then went to 'Tengku 
<)mar house l)ut was told that the prince was slee]>ing. He might, 
they added, be woken if it was made worth their wliile. After a 
short period of bargaining five hundred dollars clianged hands and 
a few minutes later Tengku Omar emerged, ap|)arent]y freshly 
.aroused from sleep. He told the Capitan that he had had another 
dream in which the spirit of the idol had said that it was now 
satisfied with the warmth of its bath and was ready to proceed, and 
he gave orders to his men to untie the idol and restore it to its 
boat, 

Baginda Omar appointed Tengku Idris as Mentri: he was 
a first cousin of Sultan Ahmad and was one of the first men to 
welcome him on his return. He took his uncle, Tengku Musa, as 
his principal adviser, and others to whom lie gave office were his 
.adopted son, Dato Bentara Haji, whose eldest son was a])pointed 
Dato Kaya Bija di Eaja and later, as described hy Clifford, ran 
amok, Dato Kaya Duyong, Imam Perang Losong and Tengku 
Panglima. To Wan Abdul Bahnian he gave the title of Orang 
Kaya Megat Sri Mahkota di Eaja and Wan Osman received, the 
title of Orang Kaya Panglima Dalam Stia di Eaja. Tengku 
Abdullah, son of the Sultan Abdul Eahman, wlio had been ap- 
pointed heir to the throne by Sultan Mohamed wag allowed to 
continue to hold this title. 

The peaceful artizans of Kuala Trengganu and the fishermen 
^of the coast villages, who had little inclination for fighting, recog- 
nised in Baginda Omar a man of far stronger nature than his 
young nephew, and he proved himself to be a ruler of exceptional 
<energy and ability. Only one further attemj)t was made to dispute 
his authority. This was made by Tengku Hitam, also known as 
Tengku Wok, son of Tengku Besar Padang. This Eiau raja had 
•come to Trengganu during the reign of Sultan Zainal Abidin If, 
after the latter's son, Tengku Ahmad, had married a Eiau princess. 
When Tengku Ahmad became Sultan he bestowed the Dimgun 
river territory and revenues upon Tengku Wok Hitain as a mark 
•of friendship and as evidence of the dose ties which Joined Eiau 
& Trengganu. During the dispute over the succession in 1831, 
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Tengku "Wok Hitam supported TeBgkii Maiisur against Ten<?kir 
Omar, and he now made a final effort to reinstate Tengku Mansur's 
soiij who had taken refuge with him at Duiigun, 

A month after the Baginda had seized the throne he set out 
with between two and three hundred men and landed at Clieneriiig 
at night. His arrival was noticed by a villager named Cliik, wlio 
ran to warn the Sultan. ^ Baginda Omar had only IT persons with, 
him in his fort (the brick fort), and some of them were women,, 
but he gave three spears to each and arranged them at intervals 
and gave orders for them to make as much noise as possiljle and to^ 
clash their spears together. Tengku Hitam's force arrived at 
2 a.m. but failed to make an entry: their gun powder had been 
saturated in the surf wlien they landed and the rebel leader sent 
men to the magazine on Bukit Petri to replenish their stocks.. 
Once again fortune favoured the conqueror : a watclnnan on Bukit 
Petri saw suspicious movements l.)elow him and emptied a cauldron 
of water into the magazine, and when Tengku Hitam's men arrived 
they found all the gunpowder unservicea])]e. When the dawn* 
broke the Sultan's small garrison o])ened fire on the rebels while- 
Tengku Idris gathered reinforcements and, attacking them from* 
the rear, soon put them to flight. 

During the first few years of his reign the Baginda lived in a* 
fort erected by him on the summit of Bukit Petri.^ Sii]>sec|uently 
he built himself a palace on the site of that occupied ])y his prede- 
cessors, known. as the Islana IlijaUy which was, however, destroved' 
by fire in 1882. 

He improved the appearance of his capital bv erecting a hand- 
some stone mosque, which is named Masjid Abidin, after Siiltmt 
Zainal Abidin II who laid its foundations. He also built stone 
causeways in the town which can still be seen, and he made it a* 
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:aiirl with the powerful court of^Siam on the other, without submit- 
ting to any form of control by either. He discoiitiinuM] the practice 
-of sending huinja mas to Bangkok. 

In Ikiau, Tengkii MahmiKl, Baginda Omaris nepliew, succeeded 
to the throne of Lingga in. 1841, at the age of eighteen, and quickly 
.e.stabiished a re])iitation for reckless extravagance and irresponsi- 
bility which was to lead to his deposition hy the Hutch sixteen 
Tears later. He developed a taste for travel and some years after 
his accession he brought his mother, ‘Teiigku Teh, on a visit to Iier 
Iialf brother (Baginda Omar) in Trengganii, wdiere they were royal- 
ly entertained. But the yoimg Sultan made only a ])rief stay, ])rcfer- 
ring the novelties and attractions of Singajiore, ajid scandalised 
Jiis ehlers in Itiau by huiiding a new palace to a Western design, 
.tilling it with Hiiro|)ean furniture and picture.s and even keeping 
dogs. 

By 18ot tlie |)atience of the Dutch was exliaiisted, the priiicipal 
dis])ute being over the appointment of a Yam Tuan Muda. Sultan 
IMahmud wished to a]>point hi.s son-in-law, Eaja Mohamed Yiisof, 
while tile Dutcli preferred an older man, Eaja Abdullah, brotlier 
of the late Yam Tuan Muda Eaja Ali. The dis})ute reached a 
deadlock since tlie Sultan’s candidate was a ne[>bew of the Dutch 
nominee and refused to supersede- liis uncle. Neither side would 
give way and the Dutch finally deposed Siiitan Mahmud, Although 
Sultan Muhammad liad left only one son. Ids hall: brother by a 
iion-royal w’ife, Teiigku Sulaiman was still alive and he was iio^v 
appointed by the Dutcli as Sultan Sulaiman. 

The ex-Sultan left Biau and after a visit to Pahang settled 
in Trenggaiiu where he urged his uncle and Teiigku Mahmud, 
Baginda Omar’s brother, wdio had married the ex-Su!tan’s sister, 
to help him to regain his throne. Once again Baginda Omar had 
the sense to adhere to a policy of isolation and although he willingly 
]>rovided a refuge for his ue])]iew he refused to espouse a lost 
‘^•ause for reasons of sentiment. . In contrast to this decision the 
iTeiiggaiiu ruler actively intervened in the civil war in Pahang 
wiiieh followed closely on the death of Bendahara Tun AH in 1857. 
Tun (Wan) Mutahir, the eldest son succeeded his father as Bm- 
dahara, but the younger son. Wan Ahmad, disputed the succession 
niid retired first to Singapore and then to Kemamau, which he 
used as a base. Baginda Omar sent orders that lie was to be given 
'cvery assistance, and when Wan Ahmad invaded Pahang in 
Xovemher 1857 the campaign was known locally as ^^the W^r 
of the Kemaman Men”. After an initial ^ success tliis ex|>eclition 
was driven back to Kemaman after suffering heavy Ioss<,^. 

Wan Mutahir had refused to entertain the idea of reviving the 
Sultanate of Pahang in favour of es-Sultan Mahmud, the latter 
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therefore supported Wan Ahmad and no doubt eneoura<^ed hi. 
uncle, tag-mda Omar, to do the same. 

In 185S the Governor visited Pahang and Trengganu iu an 
effort to end the civil_ var and persuaded Baginda Omar to .sum- 
mon an Ahmad to Kuala Trengganu. 'The Governor had scarcelv 
returned to Singapore, however, before fl’an Ahmad retired td' 
Kemaman and continued his preparations for a second attemiit 

10 /J? 1 occurred in March" 

Auf lifter 5 months Wan Ahmad was driven out once more" 
Although Baginda Omar readily supported Wan Ahmad lii.^ 
nephew, the ex-Sultan, could get no such practical assistance and 
eventually Sultan Mahmud realised that he could expect no heln 
from Trengganu and e.xi)ressed a wish to visit Siam K s4rch of 
a new ally. In spite of every effort by Baginda Omar and his 
Irenggauu chiefs and rajas to dissuade him, he announced his 
determination to go and take his sister, 'Tengku Sapiah with him 

pd after spending six months in Kuala Trengganu sailed north 
m a steamship. 

In March 1861, Baginda Omar visited Singapore and called 
on the Governor, Sir Ord Cavenagh. He requested British 
mterventioii to protect his country from the Siamese who continued, 
to threaten aggression, and re-iterated the statement that Trengganu 
was entirely independent. 

T-- inferred that Baginda Omar was uneasy lest the 

King of Siam might wish to punish him for his obstiiia'te refusal 
to pay homage, by sending the ex-Sultan of Lingga to displace him, 
pd It would appear that though the King of Siam never had any 
intention of embroiling himself with the Dutch, he saw in the 
ex-Sultan an opportunity which might, with cautious handling, 
miabled him to establish some degree of control over Trengganu or 
lahaug or both. At his first audience the Siamese King made 
It clear that he was well informed about the ex-SultaiPs conduct 
and character and remarked that if he had behaved iu a similar 
manner his people would probably have killed him. A month 
later the king asked for Tengku Sapiah as his wife, an act ivhich 
iiad been feared and anticipated by the Trengganu Court, and 
would taxe no refusal. Two days after the wedding the 'Kinr 
promised the ex-Sultan that he would help him but advised him 
to be patient, and then for six months took no further action, 
rmally, after repeated requests by Sultan Mahmud the King 
supplied iiini with a steamship, a small force of Siamese soldiers and 
letter ot authority to obtain free supplies at Singgora, and sent him 
° -"I ® 1863. The Siamese King’s intentions remain 

a riddle hut it must have been more than coincidence that when the 
ex-bulKn arrived, off Kuala Trengganu, flying the Siamese Eoyal 
nag, three Siamese wai^ips were also in Trengganu waters, one 
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of which carried the Crown Prince of Siam and the Siamese (diief 
Minister. But while Sultan Mahmud went asliore, accompanied by 
Siamese soldiers, and called on his uncle and mother, a British 
gun boat arrived in Trengganu bay and the Siamese shi|;)s weighed 
anchor and sailed for Singapore. Baginda Omar, whether from 
courtesy or in an effort to avoid civil war, offered to surrender his 
his throne to Sultan Mahmud, but finding that his ]>rineipal su])- 
porters had left the neighbouriiood the latter returned a noii- 
commital reply. 

The British Consul in Bangkok, Sir E. H. 8ehom])urgh wrote 
to the Governor on July 16, 1862 about this incident: ^'1 took the 
0 |>portunity during an audience of the First King to turn the 
conversation u])on the affairs in Triiigano. His Majesty declares 
that the ex-Sultan of Liiigga is not sent to Triangano as successor 
of the present Raja: he went there because his mother lives there. 
He will not be permitted to interfere with tlie gootl order of the 
state. .. dvut if after the present Raja dies the people wish to 
-elect Sultan Mahomet, His Majesty would not interfere.’^ 

In this atmosphere of uncertainty Baginda Omar entertained 
his royal nephew for several months. The British who were 
watching the situation closely had written to Siam recpiesting 
that a ship be sent to remove the ex-Sultan, but the King temporised 
.and took no action. Eventually in Koveniljer 1862 Colonel Mae 
Pherson was sent from Singapore in H.M.S. (*oqiietie accompa- 
nied by H.M.S. 8coui\ and on arrival at Kuala Trengganu he went 
.Uvsliore and requested the ex-Sultaii to come on board and proceed 
with him to Siam : this Sultan Mahmud refused to do, on the pre- 
text that he had received no letter from the Siamese King. The 
Colonel replied with an ultimatum that if he did not comply with 
these instructions within 48 hours Trengganu would be shelled. 

That evening Bnltan Mahmud visited Baginda Omar and after 
a quarrel the latter withdrew from his capital, leaving his royal 
nephew behind. After two clays the British shelled the fort and 
about twenty people were killed : Sultan Mahmud and a large 
section of the ])opuIation then left the town and the two rulers met 
’Oiiee more some miles inland. This time the ex-Suitan took Ins 
uncle^s advice and retired to Besut wdiere a Siamese steamship 
'Called and brought him to Siam. He was already in poor health 
-and he died two years later in Pahang at the early age of forty-one. 

The decision to despatch gunboats was taken by tlie Governor, 
Sir Ord Cavanagh, as a result' of representations from the Chair-, 
man of the Singapore Chamber of Commerce who complained that 
-ex-Sultan Mahmud was openly aasisting Wan Ahmad in his ^pre- 
parations for an invasion of Pahang from Trengganu terrifory 
and that as a result their trade'With' Pahang- was at a standstill ;■ 
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The representations of the Singapore Cham])er of Commerce,, 
were, in fact, inspired by Temeiiggong Abu Bakar of Johore wlu> 
feared tliat the deposed Sultan, as the re})resentative of the old 
Eiaii-Joliore Kingdom, might succeed in asserting his claim to 
sovereignty in the Peninsula. The Governor appears to have shared 
these views and the bombardment was ])robably intended to be* 
directed at two targets, the shipping which was i)elieved to be in 
course of ]>reparation for an invasion of Pahang by Wan Ahmad„ 
and the fort on Bukit Petri which the ex-Sultan might be expected 
to use if he wished to usurp the throne of Trenggaini. 


The naval commander was a man of independent judgement' 
and it a[>pears that when he found no fleet assembled and an 
undefended town he. protested in the strongest manner at being 
compelled to shell it. He forwarded his protest to London and 
the verdict of the Secretary of State for the Colonies was that tlie- 
bombardment of Trengganu was ‘^^at the least, ]>recipitate^k 


The removal of Sultan Mahmud did not, however, interfere* 
with Wan Ahmad’s activities, for Baginda Omar also continued 
to give him support, in spite of ])ersonal representations made to 
him by Temeiiggong Abu Bakar of Johore, and Wan Alimad entered 
I’ahang via Flu Diingiin on his final and successful expedition 


in August 1862. 


Baginda Omar was the first Trengganu ruler to establish direct 
relations with England and in 1860 sent envoys to London bear- 
ing presents to Her Majesty the Queen and tiie Prince of Wales and 
letters in which he expressed the wish to place Trengganu under’ 
British protection. Replies to the Sultan’s letters and return 
presents were forwarded from London to Sir H. Ord who was their 
Governor, for transmission to Trengganu. It would appear 
that Sir H. Ord was not aware of the provisions of Article 
XI of the Burney Treaty of 1826, and he Wwarded tlie letters 
and presents to Bangkok, and it is believed that they were never* 
received by Baginda Omar. This course of action not unnaturally 
caused keen dissatisfaction in Trengganu and was the subject 
of comment by one of the leading Kedah officials when Mr Frank 
Swettenham, then British Resident, Perak, visited that state in 
Xovember, 1889. 


A notable feature of Baginda Omar’s reign was his deliberate- 
centralisation of administration and authority. At the time of 
his accession the time honoured feudal system, common to all Malay 
,, States, was in operation. The country was divided into a number 
,, of territorial divisions, each of which was held in fief from the 
Sultan by a Bato. Each of these areas was subdivided and eon- 
C^v.trolied by a Date Mada, who held his position in fief from the* 
major each village in these subdivisions was controlled' 
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by a Ketua or Headman, appointed by the minor chief or Dato 
Aluda. The principal duties of the ilajor and Hinor (.'hiefs and 
the Headmen Avere to supply levies of able ijodied lighting men 
when required by the Sultan, and to collect taxes ami to exact 
free labour from the raiyat. 

Baginda Omar declined to appoint successors when territorial 
-chiefs died and instead appointed Penghuliis in charge of one or 
more villages who Avere directly responsible to him. As an example, 
separate Penghulus Avere placed in charge of the Trenggaim 
Vaiioy, the Ppper Kerbat, the Chergul riA^er and tlie loAver"])art 
•of the Uiu drengganii riA^er, although formerly all this country 
Avas under the Oraiig Kaya Belimbing, on Avhose death the post 
was left A’acant. In more thickly populated areas each village Acas 
managed ])y a Penglmiu. The Baginda moved so freely amojig 
liis subjects that during the latter part of his reign lie Avas affeetion- 
.ateiy referred to ])y the raiyat as Toh Xyang^ and on Friday 
morniiigs, Avhen he Avas in Kuala Trenggauii, lie frequently made 
tours of inspection, carrying Avitli him a sackful of coins Aviiich 
he distributed to the poor. 

This policy of direct control led to Avhat is sometimes referred 
to as Ferang Bemf, the solitary instance of internal disturbance 
-during the Baginda^s long reign. The causes of this ejn'sode 
reached back over a number of years. Early in his reign B^rginda 
*^Omar appointed Tengku Ali bin Tengkii Kadir to administer Besut 
.and married him to Tengku Kik, the widoAv of the late Yam Tuan 
Muda A])dii]lah, a son of Sultan Abdul Pahman Avho had been 
.appointed Yam Tuan Muda AAdien Sultan Muhammad came to the 
thro35e in 1836 . At the same time Baginda Omar married Tengku 
Hitain, the brother of Tengku AH, to Tengku Mandak, Avidow of 
Tengku Pangiima. Xeither of these marriages were happy ones 
.and Tengku Ali married a Tlayang*^ — servant — of Tengku Xik by 
AAdiom he Iiad a son, and remained aloof from the Court for fifteen 
years, Tengku Plitam also married again and had a .son aaPo was 
'subsequently ro})bed of his inheritance i>y Tengku Ali, after the 
-death of his father, and driA^en from Besut, 

During his prolonged absence from tlie capital Tengku Ali 
took up the cause of Tengku Chik Muda, son of Yam Tuan Muda 
Abdullah, and tried secretly to secure the support of Kelantan to 
an attempt to place this youth on the throne in place of the 
Baginda. His efforts AA^ere unsuccessful and eventually A?hen 
Tengku Chik Muda died, Tengku Ali revisited Kuala Treiigganu, 
Before Baginda Omar Avould receiA'e him, he was obliged to sw^ear 
an oath of loyalt\^, and he returned to Besut after a very short 
.stay. 

Xot long afterwards arrangements AA^ere put in hand for the 
installation of Tengku Ahmad, bob of Ttengku Mahmud^ the 
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Baginda’s 'l)rother, as Yam Tuan Muda in 1864. Baginda Omar- 
invited Tengku Ali to bring bis son to the c-aijital to' be circum- 
cised, so that the ceremony could coincide with that of the instal- 
lation of the Yam Tuan Muda, but Tengku Ali refused the invita- 
tion and did not attend Tengku Ahmad’s installation and reports- 
reached the capital that Tengku Ali was making fresh overtures to- 
Kelantan with the object of throwing otf Trengganu control. 
Baginda Omar sent Tnan Muda, Tengku' Ibrahim 'and To’ Kaya 
Megat Mahkota_ to Besut with instructions to bring Inack Tengku 
Ali to the capital. On arrival they found a large numljer'" of 
armed men from Kelantan camping iii Kampong Baja and Tengku 
Ali refused to meet, much less accompany, the Sultan’s rej)re- 
sentatives. 

Tuan Muda and Tengku Ibrahim ])rom])tly returned to Kuala 
Trengganu and Baginda Omar learning of the presence of Kelantan 
men, sent Mufti Wan Abdullah to Kelantan to lodge a protest and 
a letter to the Siamese at Senggora reminding them that Besut' 
was part of Trengganu territory and requesting that Kelantan be- 
warned not to interfere. This the Siamese did and the Baginda 
assembled a strong force, said in one manuscript to have numbered 
8,000 men, and sent them by sea, under the command of Tengku 
Mustapha. This expedition shelled Besut prior to landing and 
' when they reached the shore they found that no resistance was 
offered and that Tengku Ali had fled. Tengku Ali died in Kelantan 
later the same year and was replaced by Tengku Chik, whose sister,. 
Tengku 'Ngah had a daughter who married the Raja of Kelantan. 
A son of this marriage, Tengku Long eventually succeeded Tengku 
Chik as Territorial Chief of Besut and was’ given the title of 
Tengku Indra Segara by Sultan Zainal Abidin III. 

_ Clifford described the salient characteristics of Baginda Omar’s 
subjects. He stressed their mild temperament, their profound 
love of peace and their skill as artisans and traders and attributed 
their keen interest in religious study to the settlement of a here- 
ditary line of Saiyids at Paioh. The first of these Baginda Omar 
induced to accompany him from Lingga, and each of them in- 
herited from his predecessor both magic powers and a high rejmta- 
tion for sanctity. While lawless conditions prevailed along a 
greater portion of the East Coast both to the north as well as the 
south, Trengganu remained* an oasis of peace which, though it may 
have earned its people some measure of contempt from their- 
neighbours, brought wealth to the Ruler and chiefs and to the 
trading community. 

^Vlien Tengku Mahmud, the Yang di pertuan Muda and full 
brother of the Baginda, who had succeeded Tengku . Idris as 
Meiitri, died in 1864 place as Mentri was taken by Syed Zin 
bin Syed Mohamed, who was given the title of Engkii Syed Sri: 
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Perdana. The Baginda had married niaiiy wives hut remained 
without heirs and Tengku Ahmad, son of Teiigku Mahmud and of 
Tengku Dalam, the daughter of Sultan Muhammad of Liiigga was 
then made heir apparent. In 1874 the Baginda, who was then an 
old man, appointed Tengku Alimad, to rule on his behalf and took 
little part in the affairs of state until his death two years later. He 
received the Governor, Sir William Jervois, at Kuala Trengganu 
in the middle of 1875 and was described by the latter as “an old 
man of 69, much paralysed”. The Governor Avas on a tour of the 
East coast which included visits to Singora and Patani. 

In 1876 Baginda Omar died, having ruled his country Avith 
firmness and wisdom for thirty-seven years, and was buried Avith 
great ceremony in the Abidin Mosque, his coffin being accompanied 
by four Avhite' umbrellas, and carried to the sound of four salvoes 
fired by sixteen guns. 

; V. . : 

Siamese Infiltration & the Treaty with Great Britain 
( 1876 — 1909 ). 

Tengku Ahmad Aims already a man of middle age when his 
uncle died and he survived him by only five years. Although the 
late Sultan Baud, elder brother of Baginda Omar, had left a 
number of children, Tengku Ahmad’s succession was undisputed 
and he appointed his son, Tengku Zaiiial x\bidin, to be Yang di- 
pertuan Muda. 

Tavo years after his accession the Mentri, Syed Zin, died and 
the Sultan appointed Syed Abdullah, who had married his youngest 
sister, Tengku Chik Bukit, during the Baginda s reign, as his 
chief minister. 

When Sultan Ahmad died in December 1881 one of his 
younger brothers, Tengku Abbas, wished to succeed him, but the 
Mentri supported Tengku Zainal Abidin, Av’ho was then a youth of 
seventeen,^£id he was duly installed as Sultan Zamal Abidm IIL 
Tengku Abbas was appointed Yang dipertuan Muda, With nib 
accession the Trengganu tradition of long lived g' 

established and he reigned for thirty seven years. Dunng his 
lifetime Trengganu was to 

dination to Siam to that ot an Hnfederatecl Mala> 

British protection, while at the time, by travel and bj the 

courteous reception of foreigners m his state, the Jultan was to 
abandon the ancient policy of isolation and to embark on a se e 
of reforms which were little short ot revolutionary. 

The young Sultan was keenly interested in ’^tigion aad was 
content, for le early part of his reign, to leave to others the 
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^ilministration of tlie state. In the davs of his gTandiiiiele and 
his father the revenues of the State had been ])aid into tlie Sultan’s 
treasury and the rajas and chiefs were largely dej)endent on his 
bounty. Once the firm hand of an e.xperienced ruler was removed 
the Sultan’s relatives partitioned the State revenue, leavino- the 
Sultan only a^ small portion and dividing the remainder amoim 
themselves. Ivemaman and Kijal were allotted to Ungku Muda” 
.an uncle of the Sultan, Kemasek went to Dato Mata-mata and 
Kerteh to Tengku Amboiig the husband of one of the Sultan’s 
nieces. 'Tengku Bukit, the Sultan’s great aunt received Dimgun 
Merchang was given to Tengku Petera, a Singapore raja whose 
wife was a daughter of Tengku Long, who had married Teimku 
Sapiah, the ex-consort of the King of Siam. Tengku Besar, Ibe 
Sultan s brother-in-law, was allotted Marang, Stiu went to Teno'ku 
Mahmud, nephew of the Sultan, and Besut to a great uncle named 
•lengku Chik Tepok. The revenues of the whole countrv above 
the Kel^ang falls were granted to the Sultan’s elder sister 
lengku Chik Paiigiran, and the river Paka was added as a make’ 
weight. Ihe country between the Kelemang falls and Kuala Tele- 
inong was given to t'he Abdul Bahim, the Sultan’s principal confi- 
dential adviser, the Telemong river went to Tengku Musa, a great 
uncle, and the Aerus river was allotted to rngku Saivid of Paloh 
•who was the Sultan’s religions teacher. When all had received 
if Sultan Zainal Abidin III, was left ivith oiilv the revenues 
of the fireiigganu river from Kuala Telemong to the inouth and the 
:smaJl adjacent river Ibai from whieli to draw his income. 


Engrossed in his religious studies the vonng Sultan had no 
oonception of the misery and oppression which inevitably resulted 


•from this change in the administration. The rajas and chiefs 
.among whom the state revenues had been divided were for the most 
most part absentee landlords and entrusted the work of revenue 
collecting to agents, usually natives of Kuala Trengganu, junior 
meniliers of the court circle, who tyrannized mercilessly over the 
local headmen and peasants. Tengku Besar, who bore an un- 
equalled reputation for kindliness, farmed out the revenues of his 
area to a Chinese. 

In Kuala Trengganu, there was soon -widespread distress for 
an entirely different reason. 'Hie capital had suffered from 
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In spite of his virtual exclusion from administrative control 
the young Sultan showed firmness and independence when in 1885 
his elder sister was iiivolved in a court scandal Teiigku Long^ 
son of the late Teiigkii Kudin, often referred to as Almerhum Din,, 
and grandson of Sultan Baud and thus, cousin of the Sultan. ]>ai<I 
liightiy visits to Tengku Chik Bukit, the sultan’s sister, who was 
already married to a Eiau raja. Tengku Long was noted for his 
prowess with kris and spear, and was ]> 0 })iiiar at court, Init wlien 
Sultan Zainal xibidiii heard w-hat was hap])eiiing he summoned 
four of his ‘^Budak Eaja’, men in their middle twenties, and gave 
orders that Tengku Long w^as to he killed. The four young men,, 
one of whom was T.die Abdul Eahman, a friend of Tengku Loiig„ 
laid in wait for their victim at night, and, intercepting him on 
his return from Tengku Chik Bukifs house, stabbed him to 
death. The Sultan rewarded ^Che Abdul Eahman with the title 
of Dato Lela and the grant of the revenues and territory of Keina- 
man, over which he exercised control for the next twenty-lise years. 

In July 1885, ‘Sultan Zainal Al)idiii sailed for Pahang in 
the steamshi}) Sri Mangga to marry Tengku Long, the eldest 
daughter of Sultan Ahmad, leaving his Meiitri, Syed xihdullah, 
as Eegent. Before his accession, the Sultan liad been married 
to a gundel'y ’Che Teh a Liiigga girl, in 1818 as soon as his circuni- 
cision rites bad been completed, when he was not yet fourteen, but 
lie was now to take a royal "wife. 

Great importance ^vas attached to the union of two neighbour- 
ing royal families and in addition to an entourage of over 400 chiefs 
and relatives who accompanied the Sultan in the steamship, one 
thousand others followed in sailing boats. This vast expedition 
reached Kuala Pahang early one morning wdieire they were received 
by the Teraeiiggong and Tengku Ali and conducted upstream with 
full ceremony. 

The Pahang ruler was not prepared for so lumierous a retinue 
but he supplied all with food for a period of ten days and during that 
time many of the visitors built additional temporary accommodation 
for themselves. 

Preparations for the marriage covered the next three months 
and it was not till the 10th day of Eabiuhakhir that the ceremony 
was actually performed by Haji Ahmad bin Haji Yusof of 
Trengganu. A detailed account of the Eoyal visit to Paiiang has 
survived and a translation of this will be found in the Appendix.. 
Sultan Zainal Abidin remained in Pahang for one 3 ’ear and whilo 
he was absent, one of his uncles^ Tengku Abdul Eahim, a half 
brother of the late Sultan Ahmad, released all the prisoners in 
Kuala Trengganu and attempted to cause an insurrection. The 
Begent reported the matter to the Sultan and was given authority 
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to take stern measures if any further incidents occurred. Xot 
long afterwards Tengku Abdul Ealiim again headed an attempt 
to displace the Sultan and was driven out of the capital and con- 
fined at Kampong Chenering. 

The Sultan returned in the late summer of 1886. Shortly 
after his return S.yed Abdullah resigned from the post of Mentri 
and was succeeded by Tengku Moliamed Yusof, also known as 
Tengku Tengah, son of e-x-Sultan Mahmud of Lingga, who bore 
the title of Tengku Besar Paduka Indra. Tengku Besar held this 
post until his death about 12 j'ears later. 

The Sultan had scarcely had time to take stock of the situa- 
tion in his capital when the Dato Ka 3 'a Bija Diraja ran amok at 
midnight and after killing his wife and killing or 
wounding the remainder of his household set fire to his 
house. The flames spread rapidly and when neighbours came out 
to try and e.xtinguish the fire the Dato attacked them and killed or 
wounded many others. tVhen the news reached the Sultan he 
gave orders for the madman to be shot, but before this was possible 
some thirty persons had been killed or wounded and over fifty 
houses had been destroyed by fire, 

Tengku Long did not accompany the Sultan to Trengganu 
and he_ therefore paid another short visit to Pahang three months 
after his return, to escort his wife to her new home. 

Close relations were thus established with Trengganu’s southern 
neighbours and in April 1887, for the first time in Trengganu his- 
tory, the King of Siam visited the State. The visit lasted two 
days and the King marked the occasion by bestowing Siamese 
decorations on the Sultan and the Baja Muda and distributing 
many gifts of gold embroidered cloth. He also presented the 
•Sultan with a gold hilted and gold sheathed sword and gold orna- 
ments to Tengku Long and other members of the royal family. 

The royal^ visit marked an important change in Trengganu 
foreign policy. ^ The initiative in this matter appears to have been 
taken by the King of Siam and to have begun four months after 
the Sultan’s accession when he sent two members of his family 
and a court official named Tuan Phe Rong with a letter of greetings 
and instructions to attend part of the ceremonies connected with 
the Sultan’s enthronement, but the new policy was actively sup- 
ported by the Sultan’s cousin, Tungku Besar Mohamed Yusoff, 
son of ex-Sultan Mahmud of Lingga, who had spent part of his 
youth in Siam. 

, The Sultan’s marriage with Tengku Long of Pahang proved 
■ an unhappy one and after three years she arranged with her 
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brother Tengkii Besar Mahmud to send an escort to conduct her 
hack to Pahang. ; . 

Ill the opinion of the Pahang men, their princess had been 
grievously neglected and the}" showed their resentment by killing 
a distant relative of the Sultan while they visited the Trengganu 
capital. Teiigku Long refused to return to Trengganu and was 
subsequently divorced by Sultan Zainai Abidin, and friendly rela- 
tions were not re-established Until the SultaiPs second son Teiigkii 
Siilaiman was married to Tengku Meriam, a younger sister of 
Tengku Long, many years later. 

In February 1889, the King of Siam paid a second visit to 
Trengganu on his return from Singapore. He called first at Kema- 
man, where he was received by the Sultan, and after spending a 
few hours ashore and presenting the Orang Besar Kemaman with 
a gift of two hundred Mexican dollars, the two rulers sailed for 
Kuala Tengganu. The King was received with a salute of 21 
guns and remained eight days in the capital before returning to 
Siam. Oil this occasion he made a })resent of one thousand dollars 
to the Sultan and gave gold ornaments to many of the palace ladies. 
During his visit the King asked the Sultan for details of the 
allocation of state revenues, the persons among whom it was divided 
and the service which each gave to the state. 

Early in Sultan Zainai Abidin’s reign, the practice of sending 
a gold and silver flower to Siam was revived. The 'Imnga mas'^ 
were sent every three years in the charge of four non -royal persons 
and were accompanied by numerous other articles, the ])rodiicts of 
Trengganu. For many years the emissaries who conveyed the 
^'hunga mas'' to Siam were Dato Balai Salim bin IJmat, King 
Mainat, Megat Ahmad and Che Ali Xakhoda Perahu. 

There can ])e no doubt that this triennial gift was a gesture 
of friendship and a mark of cordial relationship and was not an 
admission of suzerainty and in return the King of Siam sent 
articles of at least equal value including considerable quantities of 
rice and salt. 

The new policy brought other practical advantages: gifts of 
money and cloth to relieve the distress caused l)y the great fire 
have already been recorded, the depredations of pirates were 
relieved by Siamese craft sent at the request of the Sultan, and 
advice on administrative problems was asked and given. 
For a time this arrangement worked smoothly, but in 1892, the 
permission of the Sultan was sought by the Siamese for a Post 
Office to be opened in Kuala Trengganu in which stamps hearing 
the fi^re of the King of Siam should be solcL The Sultan declined 
to permit this to be done and replied that if he decided to introduce 
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a postal system into his Kingdom lie would have stamps prepared 
bearing liis own likeness. 

The question of Trengganu’s independent status has never 
been questioned by the people of Trengganu, Init it may he of 
interest to quote a' passage from the report of Sir Hugh Clifford^ 
dated August 1895, written after his visit to Trengganu in pursuit 
of the Pahang rebels, on this subject: 


‘'Before dealing with the history of Trengganu during the present reign^ 
there is one other point connected with the records of this State which has; 
been much misunderstood, and which therefore calls for special mention. I 
refer to thet relations which have subsisted between Trengganu and Siam since 
1 77^5. In this year the “bunga amas” or golden flower, was sent to Siam by 
Sultan Mansur for the first time, not in compliance with any demand made 
by the Government of Bangkok, but because the Sultan of Trengganu desired 
to be upon friendly terms with the only Power in his vicinity which could 
disturb the peace of this country. The "bunga amas” has never been regarded 
by the Malays as an admission of suzerainty; and, indeed, this view of the 
question has been always entirely repudiated by the Sultan and Chiefs of 
Trengganu. 'When Sir Fretherick Weld visited Trengganu in 1887, the Sultan 
On both occasions was careful to explain that the "bunga amas” was sent to> 
Siam not as opti or tribute, but merely as a token of friendship and that the 
return presents sent by the King of Siam were given and received in a like 
spirit. The same view has been repeatedly expressed to me by the Ra;as and 
Chiefs in Trengganu from whom I sought information on this subject, the 
"bunga amas” being invariably described by them as a ‘tanda s’pakat dan ber- 
sehabat — a token of alliance and friendship. 

Thus much for the opinion of the natives of Trengganu on this pointy 
an opinion which is further confirmed by* the views expressed by those who* 
have had knowledge of the subject from the time of Sir Stamford Raffles. In 
his Paper on the Malayan Nations, written in 1809, which was subsequently 
submitted to Lord Minto, Sir Stamford writes as follows of the States on the 
East coast:- . . 

"Of the Malay Peninsula, the principal States entitled to notice on the 
"Eastern side are those of Tringano, Patani, and Pahang. The States on 
"the Eastern side of the Peninsula, with the exception of Patani, which 
"has been considerably influenced by the Siamese, seem generally to have 
"admitted the superiority of the Malay Government first established at 
"Singapore, and afterwards at Johore.” 


Up to within the last 15 years this statement remained as true as on the 
day w'hen it was written; Pahang and Trengganu both recognising the superio- 
rity of the Sultanate of Daik. They did so, however, with the important 
difference that while Pahang was officially regarded as a dependency of Daik, 
the Bcndahara of Pahang issuing his mandates to his people with a clause 
making them subject to the approval of the Sultan of that State, the Ruler 
of Trengganu, though junior to the Sultan of Daik, was as independent of 
him as of the King of Siam, and issued his chaps to his people without making 
any reservation whatsoever subjecting them to the approval or sanction of any 
other potentate. Just as the "bunga amas” was sent to Siam once in three 
years, so in the same manner were presents periodically despatched by the 
Sultan of Trengganu to the Sultan of Daik: and these presents had the same 
significance, joeither more or less, than was attached to the customary triennial 
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_gifts to the King in Bangkok. In i88a the Bendahara of Pahang threw ofF his 
allegiance to the Sultan of Daik, and assumed the title of Sultan of Pahang. 
The position of Trengganu, however, both as regards Siam and Daik has re- 
mained absolutely unchanged. 


That Trengganu occupies the position of an Independent Native State — 
independent alike of Great Britain and Siam — has been fully recognised by 
the Governments of both those countries; and this is proved by the provisions 
of Captain Burney’s Treaty with Siam dated aoth June, iSz 6 , By Article XII, 
Siam binds herself not **to go and obstruct or interrupt commerce in the 
.States of Tringano and Calantan.” A reference to Article XI V of the same 
Treaty will show that the State of Perak had also been acucstomed to send 
the **bunga amas” to Siam, and that by her, as by Trengganu, the offering 
was evidently regarded as purely voluntary. Siam apparently acquiesced in 
this view of the matter. It cannot be maintained, with any show of reason, 
that Perak was at that time a dependency of Siam, yet the position of Perak 
in 1826 and that now occupied by Trengganu are absolutely identical. 


In 1S69 Baginda Umar sent envoys to the British Government bearing 
presents to Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales; and in due course replies to the Sultan’s letters and return presents were 
forwarded from London to Sir Harry Orde, the then Governor of the Straits 
Settlements, for transmission to the Baginda. Sir* Harry Ord, it would seem, 
was not aware of the provisions of Article XII of Captain Burney’s Treaty 
above quoted, and in writing to the Secretary of State on the subject of these 
return presents he stated that he had never heard it disputed that Trengganu 
occupied a position similar to that of Kedah and Patani with regard to Siam, 
Acting On his recommendation the return presents and the answers to the 
Baginda’s letters were forwarded to Bangkok, a course of action which naturally 
gave great umbrage to the Sultan and People of Trengganu. With this sole 
deplorable exception, however, the independence of Trengganu has always been 
fully ajad consistently recognised by the local representatives of the British 
Government in the Straits Settlements. The Governors of the Colony have 
always communicated direct with the Sultan of Trengganu, and have frequently 
visited him in his capital. From i88i6 to 1890 the Governor for the time 
being paid an annual visit to the Sultan of Trengganu, and a similar* visit 
was paid again by Governor Sir Cecil Clemcnti Smith in 1893, during which 
the matter of the Pahang rebels was fully discussed with the Sultan. It is only 
during the last two years that the theory that Trengganu forms an integral 
part of the Kingdom of Siam has been hinted at by the Government in 
Bangkok but, so far as I am aware, this theory has never been officially pro- 
pounded, nor has it ever been directly or indirectly admitted by the British 
Government; while the claims of the Siamese to suzerainty are entirely re- 
pudiated by the Sultan of Trengganu, The burden of proof lies with Siam, 
and, to the best of my belief, she will be unable to produce one tittle of 
evidence in support of her pretensions. 


Siamese assistance was sought in the difficult task of attempting 
to capture Pahang rebels, driven from the State in 1892, who had 
raided the Tembeling District of Pahang in June 1894, assisted 
hy a considerable number of Kelantan and Trengganu Maiars. 
These rebels had been quickly driven back into Kelantan but Hugh 
Clifford, British Eesident, Pahang, formed the opinion that so 
long as the Pahang rebel chiefs were at large they constituted a 
serious threat to the peace of Pahang, and he sought and eventually 
obtained the permission of the Governor and of the Colonial Office 
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to organise an expedition into Kelantan and Trengganii for their 
arrest. It was however decided by the C^oloniai Office that a 
Siamese Commissioner shonld accompany the expedition and while 
Cliiford assem])led a force of 252 men, (105 of whom were hghting 
men, armed with rifles and the remainder porters,) two Siamese 
officials made the Journey overland via Kelantan and made it widely 
known that they would shortly be returning in the company of the 
British Eesident, Pahang, following the Lebir river. 

Clifford quickly decided to choose a different route, and ac- 
companied by IC W. Duff, acting Superintendent of Police, Pahang, 
and Dr xV. B. Jesser-Coope, Eesidency Surgeon, and the two Com- 
missioners, Luang Visudh IParihar and Luang Sevasti Borirom, set 
oif up the Tembeling river on March 17, 1895. 

Prom that date until June 7th, Clifford travelled unceasingly,, 
up and down rivers and through dense Jungle in pursuit of the 
rebels who Avere latterly seldom more than a day^s Journey ahead^ 
and eventually tracked them to Paloh on the outskirts of Kuala 
Trenggaim, to the compound of Ungku Saiyid. 

Kngku Saiyid denied all knowledge of the fugitives and though 
the Sultan sent a search party to Paloh under Tengku Besar they 
returned to report that they had found no trace of the rel)els and 
Clifford left for Singapore by the Sea Belle on Jnne 10th. Tiie 
Siamese Commissioners proved an obstruction rather than an aid 
and professed to have no authority in Trengganu, wdiich in fact 
they had not. 

Clifford formed the opinion that the Trengganu authorities 
assisted the rebels much more on account of a blind reliance on the 
wishes of Dngku Saiyid, who was universally believed to possess 
magic powers, than on account of sympathy for the Pahang men 
or hostility to the British. Dngku Saiyid had sworn in an un- 
guarded moment to stand by the rebels when danger seemed far 
away, and since his oath had become a matter of public notoriety 
he could only break it at grave risk to his saintly and infallible 
reputation. 

Although the expedition failed to capture the rebels, six of 
them including the ex-Orang Kaya of Semantan, surrendered them- 
selves to Siamese officials in Kovember 1895 and were taken to 
■ Bangkok and they never again troubled Pahang. 

An important, though subsidiary result of this expedition was 
a long and detailed of conditions prevailing in Trengganu 

which was prepared hj Clifford shortly after his return. 
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Clifford cleseribes the people of Treiiggaiiu as the most iiige- 
iiioiis and among the most indiistrioiis Malays in the peninsula and 
estimated die population at approximately 100,000, which was forty 
per cent greater than that of Pahang. Of this total about 40,000- 
were eirciimcised Males and of these 8,000 -were fishermen, 5,000 
artisans and 26,000 agrienltnrists, the remaining 1,000 men heing 
chiefs or their relatives and ^diangers on”. 


The existence of a comparatively large manufacturing class in 
Treiigganu was partly due to the interest and encouragement of 
Baginda Omar and partly to the existence of the Kelemang Falls,, 
below which 44,500 out of a total of 45,000 inhabitants of the 
Treiigganu river valley elected to live. Of this number about 
12,{)00 oecu]>ied Kuala Trengganu and the villages in the imme- 
diate neighliourhood and 32,500 were crowded into the space be- 
tween the falls and the capital. The chief articles of manufacture 
were silks, cotton fabrics, native weapons, metal and wood work. 
Of these the weaving was done exclusively by the women but the 
otlier articles of manufacture including white lirass vessels {Tern- 
haga puteh ) and fishing boats, were all made by the men. 


'The Agricultural class was chiefly engaged in the cultivation 
of rice, coconuts, sugar cane, fruit trees, gambir and vegetables, 
but approximately one third of the State’s rice requirements were 
imported from Siam and the Straits. The price of rice on the 
coast was approximately $2.50 a picul, rising to $4.00 per picul 
up country. * 


Of the Trengganu fishermen Clifford records that their average 
monthly earning during the open season, from March to Kovemlier, 
w^as eight dollars, and that of a working boat-owner who steered 
his own craft nearly double the amount. Several thousand piculs 
of fish were dried in the villages along the coast, seven eighths of 
which were exported to Singapore. 


‘The currency of the State consisted of only two tin coins, one 
minted by the State and the other by the Capital! China — the 
official head of the Chinese community. The first of these, referred 
to as either keping or pitis, was a small round coin, the size and 
thickness of a letter wafer; the other, known as jokoh, was a little 
larger than the Straits Settlements copper cent and had a hole 
in the centre. These were specially coined for use in the Chinese 
gaming houses, but were legal tender in the capital and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Shortly before Clifford’s' visit three other 
varieties "of coin had begun to make their appearance: the keping 
hharu, the token value of w'hich was equal to ten of the old piiis^ 
and two additional types of jokoh minted by the J uru Bahasa^ and 
the Juru Tnlis — the Sultan’s Chinese Interpreter and Ciiinese 
Scribe, — the right to do so being granted in lieu of other remune- 
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Tatioii. These two new Jo'koh differed sli|,ditly in weight and 
inscription from each other and from those minted by the Capitan. 
One dollar represented nine hundred and sixty fiiis or Ice pin g, 
ninety six Iceinng hharu or forty jokoh. Owing to tlie increased 
facilities for steam communication between Trengganu and Singa- 
pore the prices of produce had more tiian doubled during tlie 
fifteen years preceding Clifford's visit and the pHis \vas no longer 
being minted. The profit to be realised on the minting of the 
new kc])ing piece was slightly over 245% and the right to mint 
'MfiOO of this coin monthly was granted to Tungku Petri, daughter 
•of the Sultan of Daik, recently wedded to the Sultan. A similar 
•concession was granted to Inehe Kelsom, the chief royal concubine, 
wlio was then the mother of the Siiltaids only son, and from this 
.source each of these ladies realised a monthly income of $?(K).00. 
thus relieving the Sultan of the necessity of making any other 
[jrovision for them. 

Clifford estimated that there w^ere $10,000.00 worth of the 
•old piii<i in circulation and $30,000.00 worth of the new keping, 
which were being added to at the rate of $2,000.00 monthly, to 
which must be added an unknown number of counterfeit coins wbic*h 
through the ingenuity of the Trengganu artisan were exact imita- 
iions. 

The Yen and the Mexican dollar were in common use, but 
notes w^ere not legal tender. ISTo gold was in use as currency, but 
the existence of gold currency in the past was suggested by the use 
•of the word arms by natives of Trengganu to indicate a sum 
•equivalent to twelve keping bliam, or 50 cents of a Mexican dollar. 

The principle forms of taxation then prevailing were Ban chi 
•or Polltax and Serah. The politax of one dollar per head was 
imposed by the Sultan on every circumcised male once in three years 
lo defray the expenses connected with the sending of the 'himga 
mas* to Siam. The Kajas in charge of various districts were also 
*empowered to collect a smaller polltax of 50 cents per head either 
4innually or triennially, but usually preferred other and more pro- 
ductive methods of taxation. 

Serah was managed in one of two ways : either a consignment 
'o! goods was sent to a village or an individual, and a price con- 
siderably in excess of that current in the markets w^as demanded 
in return, or else a sum of money w^as sent accompanied by a 
.message informingThe recipients that a fixed quantity of rubber 
•or other jungle produ^, altogether disproportionate to the sum 
, .received, was required in exchange. - ^ 

In addition to these two sources of revenue, there was the 
Iraditionai system of forced labour ^ known as 'Krah\ wdiieh in 
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Treiiggann was used as a lueans of providmg the District Eaja 
with free timber or Jungle produce, which he disposed of in the- 
open market. 

In the coast districts, the principal source of State revenue 
was an export duty of $1.00 per pikul of fish. The right to collect 
this duty was usually farmed out to ioeally born Chinese. About 
$. 3 , 000.00 per annum was deriveel from an import duty on opium 
and a still smaller sum from the gaming farms since only Chinese 
were permitted to gamble. 

The Sultan’s own share in the revenue of the State was made 
up mainly from the duty levied on fish ex])orted from Kuala 
Trengganu, from the duty on imports, from harbour dues, from 
coinage and from fines inflicted by the Courts of Justice. 

Sultan Zainal Abidin did not personally administer justice, 
preferring to leave matters in the hands of Teiigku Musa, who 
jjresided over the Court assisted by Tuan Hitam and Clie Abdul 
Rahim. Of these Tengku Musa and Tuan Hitam, a Saiyid, were 
relatives of the Sultan and the latter acted as his Treasurer, wliile 
Abdul Rahim w^'as his ])rineipal confidential adviser. 

Court revenue was of two vareties, the fees of Court, the pern- 
hasoli halai, (literally the money paid for cleansing tlie State Hall 
after tiie hearing of a ease has soiled it) and tlie fines which were 
inflicted for almost every offence. Clifford recorded that h6 was 
convinced that the Sultan was a Just ruler and remained unaware 
of the things which "were done in his name. 

Fines were usually fixed according to the wealth of the offender 
and a reputation for affluence was liable to cause its possessor to be 
charged and convicted for an imaginary offence, since in many 
cases a large part of the fine was retained hy the Court Officials- 
Adequate proof of guilt was seldom required, in practice no appeal 
was possible from the decisions of the Courts either at the capital or 
in the districts and the Courts existed mainly as a means by wixicb 
revenue could be exacted. 

Wlien fines or debts to the State could not be paid, the persons 
by whom they were due were placed in the pen java or j)rison, until 
])ayment w^as made by their relatives or by others "who desired to 
purchase them as slaves. 

Clifford visited the prison in Kuala Trengganu on April 22^ 
1895 and his description reads as follows : 

It consists i£ an enclosure, buiJt in the very centre of the Kedai Tanjong 
one of the most crowded portions of the town — surrounding the cages in 
.which the prisoners are confined. The is built of heavy slabs of woo<i 
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some 5 inches thick, 2 feet broad, and 10 feet high, which are fitted together 
so as to form a solid wall. Inside this fence, and at a distance of 30 inches 
from it, are two rows of cages placed back to back, which are made of heavy 
bars of wood with intervals of a couple of inches or so in every eight for 
the admission of light and air. These cages are raised about € inches from 
the ground, and measure some 6 feet in length, 2 feet in width, and 5 feet 
in height. The cages are 20 in all, that is to say 10 in each row, and 
when I visited the *pen-jara* it was fairly full, in one instangp two men being 
confined in the same cage. Prisoners once condemmed to incarceration are not 
again released until the money for which they are detained has been paid by 
their relatives, or until death sets them free. When I say that they are not 
released, I mean that they are literally never permitted to leave the cages 
in which they have been placed. No sanitary arrangements of any kind are 
provided; no one ever cleans out the cages; and the space between the floor 
and the ground, and the interval which separates the cells from the surrounding 
fence, is therefore a seething mass of excrement and maggots. Owing to the 
heavy bars which form the sides of the cages, the close proximity of the 
prisoners to one another, and the solid wooden wall which shuts out all venti- 
lation, the atmosphere inside must be something appalling, for even in the 
spaces between the cages and the fence~~a comparatively airy spot- — it is 
calculated to turn the strongest stomach. To add to their misery, no bathing 
appliances of any kind are supplied to the prisoners, and tho filthy persons 
of the inmates of these cells beggar all description.” 

Similar prisons were said to exist at Kemaman, Diingun^ Stiu 
and Besut. 

All police duty at the capital was carried out by an irregular 
force of Badak Raju (Sultan^^s Young Men), under Tengku 
Yusuf, a distant cousin of the Sultan, These young men received 
no pay, but obtained what money they could by levies from persons 
detected in crime or by blaekmail. From this brief account of 
conditions in the State in 1895 it will be seen that by delegating 
his authority to his relatives and underlings the Sultan had placed 
his people at the mercy of men who used every available means 
to oppress them. 

The Trengganu Malays were essentially men of peaceful dis- 
position and were both reluctant and ill equip})ed with the means 
to make their miseries known to their ruler, they were moreover 
the most zealous Muslims in the peninsula. 

The Sultan set an example to liis people by the strict obser- 
vance of the letter of Islamic Law and not only attend the thief 
Mosque in person but never missed the five hours of prayer, and 
enforced a similar observance on his ])eo])le. As a result it was 
rare to find a circumcised male in Trengganu who had not read 
the Kiiran from end to end, and since the Malay characters are 
the same as the Arabic, a youth of average intelHgenee who had 
mastered the Kuran had little difficulty in acquiring the art of 
reading and writing his, own language. 
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Clifford left Kuala Trengganu for Singapore by the Sea 
Belle on June 10, 1895, and the remainder of his small force was 
recalled a week later. In the conelnsions at the end of his report 
lie emplmsised the view that, the Siamese would neglect no o|>])ortLi- 
iiity to strengthen their infiuence in Trengganu, anti that the- 
Malays of the East Coast would interprete any further action taken 
l>y the British through the agency of the Siamese as being dictated 
by fear of Siam. 

A year later, in April 1896, Sultan Zainal Abidin ])aid 
his first visit to Siam, travelling in a Siamese warship named the 
He was accompanied by twenty of his chiefs and relatives 
including Tengku Besar, Teiigku Chik Malacca, Tengkii (.‘hik Ahii 
Bakar, Tengku Petera, Tengku Embong Musa and Tengku Musa 
hill lengku Paiiglima Besar. Fifty seven other jjersons were 
also included in the entourage. 

The Sultan appointed Tengkii Chik Besar to conduct the 
affairs of State in his absence, assisted by Tengku Dalam, Tengku 
Cbik Besut and Saiyid Mustafa bin Molid. Idriis. 

The King of Siam received the Sultan with every mark of 
friendship and presented his royal guest with a gold sheathed 
sword, a Siamese sailing boat and 2,000 kor (Siamese currency). 
Many of the Trengganu chiefs also received gifts and the party 
returned after twenty three days absence greatly impressed by 
Siamese hospitality and gratified by an assurance given by Bangkok 
officials that the Siamese King had iiever before shown such favour 
to any other Malay ruler. 



The Sultan continued to take an active interest in external 
affairs: in Xovember 1898 he visited Singapore, travelling in a 
warship lent for this purpose by the King of Siam, and in August 
1899, he received a visit from the Sultan of Keiantan. In 1902 
he received two visits from the governor of the Straits Settlements, 
Sir Fank Swetteiiham; the first in September and the second six 
weeks later. During his visit Sir Frank Swetteiiham enquired from 
the Sultan whether he referred matters of state to the King of 
Siam before or after reaching a decision to wliich the Sultan replied 
that he kept the King informed of the progress of state affairs, 
but invariably made his own independent decisions. The parti- 
cular purpose of the governor’s visit was to discuss with the Sultan 
a draft agreement which had been prepared in London l)y Lord 
Lansdowiie and the Siamese Special Commissioner in England, 
PHYA SEI SAHADEB, and to which the SultaiPs signature was 
intended to be affixed. 

In the last quarter of the nineteeBth century, when British 
protection was extended to Selangor, Negri Sembilan, Perak and 
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Pahang, Siam was anxious to establisli a definite claim to saizerainty 
over Kelantan and Trengganu, and the purpose of this agreenieiit 
was to place their claim on official record. 

At no time had any treaty or written agreement lieen entered 
into between Siam and either of the two States, but in the lengthy 
negotiations which were eondueted at this })eriod between (ireat 
Britain and Siam there was a persistent tendency to assume that 
])oth Kelantan and Trengganu were already dependencies of Siam, 
In a declaration attached to the draft agreement which Sir Frank 
^Swettenham brought with him on his visit, the pream])]e read 
"^^The State of Trengganu has been recognised to Ije a dependency 
of Sianfk 

The close relationship with Bangkok which had been such a 
feature of Sultaii Zainal A])idin’s reign may well have given Great 
Pritain grounds for misunderstanding but, althougli the Sultan of 
Kelantan signed the agreement during Swettenhamks visit to Kota 
Bahru, the Sultan of Trengganu refused to aece})t either the 
English version or the Siamese version which had beeii sent from 
Bangkok. 

The main terms of the 1902 agreement were an engagement by 
the Sultan to have no dealings with any foreign power exee])t 
ilirough the medium of the Siamese, an undertaking by the Sultan 
lo pay the salary of an Adviser and xAssistaiit Adviser to be ap- 
])ointed by the Siamese, whose advice he was to follow on all 
matters of administration other than those touching on the Aloham- 
medan religion and Malay custom. The King of Siam for his 
])art was to undertake not to interfere in tlie internal administra- 
tion of the State so long as peace and order %vere maintained and 
so long as it was governed for the benefit of its inhabitants. 

Prior to the signing of the agreement in I.ondon Sir Frank 
Swettenham had pressed for direct negotiation with the two Malay 
State but his advice had been rejected. 

Swettenham^s account of his visit includes tlie following 
passage : — 

I sent on shore to tell the Sultan and he sent back an officer inviting me 
to land which I did at 2 p.m. I was received by a guard of spearmen and 
a salute,, was idred then and when I left at about 5 p.m, 

' The Sultan is an extraordinarily reserved man very silent and a very 
devout Mohammedan. His method is never to commit himself to anything and 
this line of policy has so far completely checkmated the Siamese and practically 
f, Europeans df the country. I think Mr. John Anderson, the senior 

partner of Guttee ^ Company* Singapore, is the only European who has 
obtained worked a concession in Trengganu. 
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A Short History of Trengganii 

The Sultan is a poor man and though very little is known of his country 
I fancy it is neither rich nor populous but there probably are some paying 
tin fields near the borders of Pahang. 

I give the purport of my conversation with the Sultan below and when 
I had once got him to speak at all on the subject of his relations with the- 
Siamese^ I was rather surprised at the freedom with which he discussed the 
question. From his point of view the Siamese are friends or acquaintances and 
nothing more and it is quite evident that his object is to standi aloof and to* 
have no closer connection with any power. 

Whilst I was in Trengganu I heard (but not from the Sultan) that when, 
the Sultan was last in Bangkok he had been told that the Siamese Government 
would lend him $2,000^000 and that he could have $5-00,000 as advance.. 
This was a large sum to a poor man and it is a credit to him that he declined 

it. ■ ■ . , 

It would probably be no exaggeration to say that the Siamese have as 
little to do with the Administration of Trengganu as they have with that 
of Singapore. The Sultan of Trengganu sends to Bangkok once in three years 
the Bunga Mas and as he carefully explained to me yesterday, he received 
equivalent presents in return. The custom has obtained for over 100 years. 
The present Sultan of Trengganu who has ruled for 20 years has visited 
Bangkok I think on two occasions and when yesterday I said something about 
this he reminded me that he and his predecessors also visited Singapore and 
that he had been there less than three years ago as guest of the Straits, 
government. 

There is not now and never has been a single Siame.se oSicial in Trengganu 
nor have the Siamese ever exercised any authority in that state. According to 
the Sultan and his chiefs the Siamese have never in any shape or form in- 
terfered in the administration of Trengganu nor has there ever been any 
kind of treaty agreement or arrangement written or verbal between Trengganu 
. "and Siam. ...• , , 

It has been suggested to me that Siam'^s best claim (to sovereignty) rests 
upon the action of the British Government first in asking for Siamese help 
to arrest the Pahang rebels when they escaped into Kelantan and Trengganu 
and more recently when the Boundary agreement was made in November 1899,. 
as it does not appear that Trengganu was consulted in the settlement of the- 
Pahang — Trengganu frontier.*' 

Since Sultan Zainai Abidin had courageously refused to sign, 
eithei* the English or the harsher Siamese version of the agreement 
in 1902, Trengganu retained her inde[)endeiiee, but Kelantan 
received two Englishmen, Graham and Thomson, appointed by the- 
Siamese Government, as Adviser and Assistant Adviser in 1903.. 
Graham liad been in the service of the Siamese government for a 
number of years and was inevitably prejudiced in favour of 
Siamese. Neither officer c*ould speak Malay. 

The Sultan and his circle of ^'advisers in ^ the ^ Trenggamr 
capital were alarmed by the uneertaintj of the situation and the 
possibility Of further pressure l>eing' exerted by Siam, but four 
years passed without au}^ further develc^ments, and on the IStli 
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December 1907, the Sultan celebrated his Jubilee, the completion 
of twenty-five years as an independent ruler on the Trengganu 
throne. 

For three nights every town and village was illuminated with 
lanterns and small lamps wdiile a feast was prepared at tlie various 
mosques. 'The Sultan marked the occasion by conferring new 
titles on four of his officials; Tdie Embong l>in Shahbandar Jaafar 
became Dato Shahbandar, ^Che Yusof bin Panglima Perang Musa 
became Panglima Perang Kiri, \Yan Hamid bin Said received the 
title of Dato Sangsura Pahlawan and Tdie Othman bin Idris was 
given the title of Panglima Muda. 

On the third day of the celebrations the Sultan received an 
uddress of congratulation from his officials and subjects at his palace, 
the Estana Maziah which he had built in 1895. Tengku Mahmud 
w^as de})uted to read the BiiltaiPs re])ly in Avhich he thanked his 
people for their loyalty. 

'The Sultanas eldest son, Tengku Muhammad was then twenty 
v^ears of age and was already taking a share in state affairs. Two 
other princes had ])een born, Tengku Sulaiman and Tengku Ismail, 
the former in 1894 and the latter earlier in the year of the 
SuitaiFs jubilee. Two other sons, Tengku Ahmad and Tengku 
Mahmud were born subsequently: all five princes were borne by 
different consorts; The Kelsom bore Tengku Muhammad, Tengku 
SuIaimaiPs mother was TJhe Asiah, the mother of Tengku Ismail 
was Tffie Maimunah a Siamese lady, Tdie Zainab bore Tengku 
Ahmad and Tengku MahmiuPs mother was Tengku Mandak, a 
daughter of Tengku Mustapha and great grand-daughter of Tengku 
Idris one of Baginda Omar’s trusted friends. 

Some idea of the expansion in trade and of tlie deYelo])ment of 
Ttengganu during the Sultan’s reign may be gained from the 
records of the 3"ear 1910 which have survived : an extensive 
oxport trade existed with Kelantan, Siam, Indo China and Borneo 
of which no records are available, but in 1910 the total value of 
exports to Singapore was $1,513,914. The grand total must have 
reached a much larger figure since 439 ])ort clearances were issued 
during the j^ear to vessels leaving Trengganu for northern and 
other destinations as compared with 161 port clearances for vessels 
bound for Singapore. Fish, tin and copra were the principal ex- 
ports to Singapore: the fish. so exported was valued at $464,288, the 
tin at $31^177 representing 6,000 pikuls and the copra at 
$281,813. All the tin was mined in the south of the State mainly 
in the Kemaman area, Bundi lode mine being the principal source. 

This expansion did not beiiefib the State revenue to the 
^ extent which might be expected owing to the system of farming out 
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iiiiicli of the proceeds for a number of years at a time. It was to 
be one of the first tasks of the British Agent on his ap]>oiritment 
in 1910 to explore ways and means of reorganising of State finance. 

Sir Frank Swettenhani retired from the post of Governor of the 
Straits Settlements on January 13, 1904, to the relief of the 
Siamese. He had been a staunch upholder of the interests of the 
East Coast Mala 3 ^s and had received applications for British pro- 
tection from the Eajas of Pataiii, Sai and Reman before lie left 
Singapore. 

For six years the position of Trengganu continued to l)e a 
subject for desultory diplomatic negotiation, but eveiituaiiy on 
March 10, 1909, a Treaty between Great Britain and Siam was 
signed at Bangkok by Mr Ralph Paget, the British Minister, the 
terms of which were not apparently conveyed to Trengganu until 
after signatures had been affixed in the Siamese capital. Article 
One of the Treaty read: — 

'^Transfer of Kelantan, Trengganu, Kedah, Perlis and 
Adjacent Islands to Great Britain. 

The Siamese Government transfers to the British Govern- 
ment all rights of suzerainty, protection and administration 
and control whatsoever which they possess over the states of 
Kelantan, Trengganu, Kedah, Perlis and adjacent islands^^ 

Other articles referred to the Delimitation of the Anglo-Siainese 
boundary. Public Debt of ceded territories and Abolition of Con- 
sular J urisdiction in Siam, and simultaneously witli the Treaty was 
signed an agreement between the Government of the Federated 
Malay States and the “Railway Department of the Kingdom of 
Siam’^ whereby the Federated Malay States granted Siam a loan of 
four million pounds to be devoted to the construction of railways 
in that country. 

W. L. Conlay, on behalf of the British Government, accepted 
the transfer of suzerainty of Trengganu from a Siamese Commis- 
sioner, acting on behalf of the Siamese Government in the presence 
of the Sultan of Trengganu and his principal officials on July 14, 
1909. Conlay emphasised that Great Britain was not responsible 
for the omission by the Siamese Government to inform Trengganu 
of the terms of transfer of alleged suzerainty. 

Finally on April 22, 1910, an agreement between Great Britain 
and Trengganu was completed providing for mutual help, extra- 
dition of offenders, protection of Trengganu by Great Britain 
against attacks, prohibition of political dealings by Trengganu 
with any foreign power without the consent of Great Britain and 
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the appointment of a British officer to reside in Trengganii and to 
be an Agent with functions similar to those of a consular officer. 

VI. 

The Growth of the Modem State 

( 1910 — 1945 ). 

In the years tliat followed the 1909 Treaty, an improved system: 
of administration was gradually introduced. 

The Annual Reports of the British Agent provide a chronicle 
of slow but steady development of administrative and financial 
progress, wliich in spite of its novelty was accepted and 
applied Avith a minimum of friction, Sultan Zainal Abidin took 
the initiative himself when on Sfovember 2, 1911, he introduced tlie 
UndanQ'Vndang Tuhoh^ Negri Avhich, in a document containing* 
fifty-three clauses, provided a written constitution for the State. 

. A census Avas taken throughout the State on the 10th March 
1911 and a total of 154,073 persons Arere enumerated, of Avhom. 
149,379 -Avere Malays and ten were European. The High Com- 
missioner, Sir Artlmr Young, visited Trengganu on October 9th,. 
1911 and iin^ested the Sultan Avith the Insignia of a Knight Com- 
mander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. 
George, Avhieli had been conferred on His Highness on the occasion 
of the coronation of His Majesty King George V. His Highness^s^ 
supporters were the Tengku Besar of Pahang, C.M.G. and E. L. 
Brockman, C.M.G. 

In December 1911, a telephone line (the first in the State) 
was erected connecting the Post Office Avith the Sultanas Istana 
and with the quarters of the British Agent, Avhich had been coni" 
pleted in August of the same year. 

Sultan Zainal Abidin paid bis first visit to Besut on June- 
13th, 1912, accompanied by the British Agent and also inspected 
the Perhentian and Redang islands. Besut possessed an eA'il repU" 
tation as a refuge^ for bad characters from Kelantan and Treng- 
ganu; cattle stealing, robbery with arms and boat stealing were 
common, and in the absence of a regular Police Force proved 
impossible to control eifeetively. 

Two months later the Kelantan delegates on tlie Trengganu 
and Kelantan Boundary Commission arriA'ed at Besut and com- 
menced their work accompanied by the British Agent. A final 
settlement of the boundaiy was arrived at in Xovember 1913. 

The year 3,91.2 saw the commencement of A’'arioiis other im- 
provements; land settlement in Kuala l^engganu Avas begun, 4 Vi 
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miles of new roads were laid in tlie town and work eommeiieed on 
a road to Kuala Ibai, the organised collection of town refuse was 
!)egiin, and the Sultan abolished the shipping toll known as 
-"'Lahok Bake' which had been colleeted from time ininuunorial on 
all Chinese junks arriving at or sailing from the ca]dtaL On arrival 
ibis toll was colleeted in kind — (usually rice and salt) — and on 
clearing the Port, in cash, var 3 dng from llo.OO to $o5.i)0 per junk. 
This toll had been divided into twenty shares which were distri- 
])uted as follows: — H.H. the Sultan 0 shares, the Yang di-Pertiian 
Yliida 4 shares, the Datoh Bandar, the Gapitan China and the Jiirii- 
hahasa 2 shares each, Haji Ngah, Enche Mat, the Juriibaliasa’s 
.son and the Dato Yfata-Mata 1 share each. 

In the same year agreements were signed by the Sultan ])ro- 
Tidiiig for tile mutual rendition of fugitive criminals Ijotween the 
.State of Trenggaiiu, the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay 
States, other Protected States, and the Kingdom of Siam. 

On the 8tli October, 1913, Sultan Zainal Abidin, whose life- 
Jong devotion to religion was already notable, sailed from 
Singapore on a pilgrimage to YIecca, accompanied liy a suite of 
fifteen persons, among wdiom were his private secretary Ilaji Xgah, 
%vho had been given the title of Dato Sri Aniar di-l?aja. Tengku 
Abdullah bin Tengku Abbas, wlio was a cousin of tlie Sultan, 
Tengku Husain (Tengku Pekerma) and a young grandson. 

During the Suitaids absence his eldest son, Tengku Yluham- 
mad, was appointed Pegent and administered the country with the 
help of the State Coiiiieii, on whieli the British Agent was tlien 
for the. first time given a seat. In Februarv 1913 Tengku 
Muhammad had been given a "'Kiiasa Negri '' — granting liim full 
jadministrative power and lie took over the revenues of all the 
rivers from the territorial chiefs, promising eomj^ensation at a 
later date. 

Although the Sultan was taken seriously ill in Cairo he made 
a complete recovery and was given a tumultuous welcome on his 
return. His Highness possessed an unflagging interest in external 
developments and in addition to annual visits to Singapore and a 
visit to Kuala Kangsar and Kuala Lumpur, which he made be- 
fore proceeding to YIecea, he travelled to Keiantan in 1914 and 
ispent several days at the -guest of the Sultan, he also visited 
Kemaman accompanied by his second son, Tengku Sulaiman, and 
inspected the tin mine at Bundi. On this visit the Sultan refused 
the offer of a motor launch to convey him up river, and the loco- 
motive at the river bank to draw his wheeled conveyancie, preferring 
to l)e rowed by the raiyat and electing to travel from the river bank 
to the mine on a trolley pushed by the villagers. 
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The Sultan was accompanied on his travels, other than tli. 
pilgrimage, by his personal bodyguard, H. Gild, an Australian 1 
was pvm the title of Mo bj tl.e Suit,,, iu iVu S A* 

coilfu eiitial adviser. Gild took an active part in tin pro^noetino- 
notab y at Bukit Tawang at the head of the Trenggani river' and 
introduced the hrst motor car into the State, he also opened a 
pX1d«r^' ^ Government medical services were 

<=v=+ administrative expansion was the 
sjs em ot tarmmg out many of the main sources of revenue to be 
material adva^age of those who obtained the farms- and at b- 
creoising loss to the State. As an example, land revenue, which 
m Kelantan_ brought ih $133,(>D0 in 1913, realised onlv $4 620 in 
renggami in 1914. This situation was aggravated hv the grant 
of concessions over very . large areas of land to jiersons who liacl 
leither cajntal nor credit and were incapable of develoiiino- the 
land so acquired. In 1914 the rent payable on these concessions 

$5,793, of which 

only cH,04o was paid. 

abilitv^fn ?,a ^^^1 of this system was a consequent in- 

iifltp? adequate salaries to Government officers and subordi- 

1 example m 1916, the monthly salary of the Head of 

State Secretary and 

he Chtf Chief Justie; and 

1 n ^ ^ I f the wages of Police rank 

and file varied from $7/- to $9/- per month. 
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piitMjmonk while on Jioiiday in Tientsin in December 1929, after 
winning the China Golf (’hampionsbij), M^as deejhy mourned in 
Tn^nggaiiu, and a memorial, in the form of a sundial, was erected 
near to the Government Gffices in 19^3. His ])otrait, painted in 
oil, hangs ill the State Secretariat to this day, liaving been care- 
fiiliy preserved during the Japanese occupation. 

The administration was in the hands of tire State C’ouncil 
wbiel] in 191? consisted of twentydmir members, all oTcials or ex- 
oltioials, including the cdght Meiitri who former 1 an inner cuuiieiL 
The decisions of the ('Oiuicii required the approval of the Sultan and 
the haja Muda whit*}i were rarely refused. Haji A'gah, who ])rove{! 
to !)e Humphreysbs staunchest su|>porter in the work of etfectiiig ad- 
ministrative reforms, was appcinted Chief Mentri during tiie year. 
191? saw a notable increase in State revenue mainly as a result 
of tile abolition of the Opium Farm and of the Import and Export 
])uty Farm which iiad been urged by successive British Agents. 
These two reforms provided an immediate increase of $l<Sn,000 for 
thij year and enabled salaries of officiaLs and sub ordinates to be 
appreciably increased. A financial committee was af)poin ted ami 
visited all. the districts, and State Estimates and a Civil 
Li-t were prepared and approved for the first time. Humjdireysk 
comment on this innovation reads: ‘^This marks a very definite 
advance in the administration of the state. Hitherto the demands 
on the Treasury by the numerous members of the Piiding House 
have only been limited by the balance available: all future addi- 
tions to the Civil List will require the sanction of tlie State 
Council.^^ 

In his report for tlie year 191? Humphreys points out that 
Trengganu was then the only Malay State nmier British Protec- 
tion iji which the custom of debts slavery openly continued. Tlie 
number of debt slaves in Trengganu W'as estimated at no less 
than six thousand, and since, with rare exceptions, the work done 
by a debt slave was not calculated as a means of reduction of the 
debt, but only as interest on the money lent, the number showed no 
signs of decreasing. Humplirevs persuaded the Sultan and his 
ministers to agree to the abolition of the system and this was 
finally put into effect in 1919. 

A man of Humphreys^ character and charm not unnaturally 
w'on the con,fidenee of many people of all classes, and he became 
increasingly aware of the unsatisfactory conditions winch continued 
to exist, notably in the Kemaman region. This knowledge was 
supplemented as a result of a prolonged tour of all the districts 
wdiich he made in Septemfjer and October 1918 in company with 
HaJi Ngah, Tengkii Embong,. Che Da Omar the liead of^ the/ 
Chandu Monopoly Department^ and Haji Wan Suleiman the Chief 
justice. . 
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Tlie liistory of the Ivemaniaii area, owing to its- remoteness 
from the State H'eadqiiarters is not mentioned in (‘ourt reeordsri^ut 
a note by the first Malay State Commissioner, Kemaman wrirr^i 
in 1924, reads as follows:— 

“In the lime of Sultan Pant of Trengganu (Sultan Ahmad I. 1808-1S27) 
the Kemaman district was ruled by a certain Lebai Saris, whose authority 
for his position was however merely his own influence and wealth. Ha had 
come from Patani, and he was the first man to settle at Kampong Nyior (in 
Kemaman river about 6 miles from the mouth) where he made a clearing 
and settlement. 

“Lebai Saris had a son named 'Che Abu Bakar who was a celebrated 
warrior. He used to give himself airs as though he were a Sultan. At the 
padi season he used to build a great pavilion of State in which he used to 
sit, from whence he would visit the various padi plantings carried in a 
litter by some of the men who owed allegiance to him. He paid no attention 
to any instructions received from the Sultan in Trengganu, but merely set 
them at defiance. Before very long however the Sultan ordered a certain 
Engku Kembal, a foreign Malay to arrest ’Che Abu Bakar and Lebai Saris, 
and both of them were arrested and sentenced. 

"'There followed a series of headmen over the district until we come 
to the time of Dato Kaya Penglima Hassan. He was a man named Hassan, 
and he received his title from the Sultan. It was he who made the first clearing 
and started the village of Chukai. Shortly after his death at Kemaman, the 
district came under the sway of Tengku Wot, who- was sent there by Tengku 
Putcri, consort of Sultan Parit, the district having been generouslyi presented 
to her by the Sultan as a marriage portion. At this time there was a famous 
Chinese trader at Kemaman called Cheong Teng commonly known as 'Che 
Teng. "When he died* he was buried on the hill in Kemaman town which 
is now known as Bukit 'Che Teng. 

“Soon after the death of Tengku Wot, Kemaman was governed by Enche 
Mat (Dato Bentara Haji) by the Sultan’s command, but after 4 months he 
was recalled to Trengganu and was succeeded in the Government of Kemaman 
by Tengku Yusof. In his day a wooden fort w’as built and a boom in the 
river at the point of Tanjong Chukai: the fort was fitted with cannon. In 
consequence of this Tengku Yusof was recalled to Trengganu and Kemaman 
was given by the Sultan temporarily to Enche Wan Ngah, a Kemaman man. 
The substantive authority however was conferred soon afterwards on Enche 
Abdul Rahman bin Musa a Trengganu man, and Enche Burok bin Khatib 
Ismail, with equal authority. Enche Abdul Rahman administered the Kuala 
while *Che Burok used to look after the river places, as he had some know- 
ledge of Mining. They both received an annual dole from the Sultan in the 
form of rice. It was from the enterprise of 'Che Burok in touring the 
country side that' tin wasr discovered at Bundi and at Sungei Ay am. These 
mines were worked by 'Che Burok with the assistance of a headman called 
Tan A Pok, a Hokkkn. The capital for coolies' wages was supplied by the 
Sultan and the profits belonged to him. 

“In the days of 'Che Burok the mines were found and opened up in this 
district. Soon afterwards ’Che Burok became blind, but such was his success 
andi fame that he continued in his ofiicial position. It was at this time that 
Tengku Hitam bin Tengku Derahim came to Kemaman for purposes of trade. 
He managed to chtain favour with 'Che Burok at whose request he was 
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appointed by the Sultan (Ahmad) to the Government of Kemaman. 
Abdul Rahman left and went to Hve at Gebang in a sulk. 


After the death of Sultan Ahmad, Tengku Hitam was recalled and 
'Che Abdul Rahman returned to Kemaman from Gebang and held office in 
conjunction with Tuan Herat of Beserah. His official acts and decisions are 
not set down here as they are already on record. 


‘In 1532 'Che Drahman received a letter of authority (tauliah) officially 
appointing him as Commissioner of State (Pesurohjaya), and in that year a 
Court and other Government departments were stated.” 


As a result of annual reports submitted by successive British 
Agents, the Higli (Commissioner appointed a commission consist- 
ing of Sir John Biicknill, K.C., Hayes Marriott, and F. M. 
Elliott, with J. W. Simmons as Secretary’, to visit Trengganu in 
September lOlS and to enquire into the administration of the 
Kemaman District, the administration of the ’Trengganu goal, and 
the action of the Trengganu Police and tlie ’Treiigganu Court in 
the case of rape committed by Said Moliamed (nephew of the 
faliious Ungku Said of l^aloh) upon Tengku Selamah, a debt slave 
of Tungku Embong Musa, a nephew of the Sultan. Dr J. Arg^dl 
Campliell, Professor of j\Iedieinie, King Edward TJI Medical 
(bilege, Singapore, X, M. Hashim, Senior Malay Interpreter to 
the Supreme Court, Siiiga|)ore, and J. T. Handy, private secretary 
to the Chief Justice, Singapore, aceonipanied the expedition. 

In a detailed report which covered 34 printed pages excluding 
appendices, the Commission made clear the existence of serious 
abuses and the general backwardness of Trengganu Administration. 
The following extract from the section dealing with the administra- 
tion of Kemaman is representative of the general contents: — 


Abdul Rabman stated before the Commission that fie bad for some 
time officiated as Judge or Magistrate and that no one in the district, since 
the death in 1917 of the previous Magfetrate, Tungku Ismail, had any other 
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judicial powers. The facts, however, really appeared to be that the R; 
of the Court had been sitting as Magistrate On Che Abdul Rahman's instri 
whom he consulted as to the sentences passed or to be imposed. The 
priety of a system under which sentences are imposed or varied capri 
by a person not even, present at the trial is too obvious to require ; 
comment. The evidence of the Registrar, the admissions of the "'Btidak 
(plain clothes, unpaid police) as to their proceedings at Bundi mine, a 
evidence given by the Judge, 'Che Nik, in the enquiry into the case c 
at Trengganu will show that such conditions are not unusual and tl- 
Judiciary (such as it is) .is in but small degree, if at all, independent 
Executive. 


“That 'Che Abdul Rahman should treat the police force as a bod 
personal retainers is quite natural, and the irregularities of .the bndak 
at Bundi and els where are entirely due to this fact. 


‘The main complaints which we received as to the action 
budak raja came from Bundi. The Commission .spent much time in 
gating these complaints, and the evidence recorded on the sii 

voluminous .... a recital of the facts in one particular case 

looked upon as typical of the behaviour of the budak raja at any 
locality throughout the district. 


* In May 1917 two budak raja named Wan Awang and Awang Rinipin 
visited Bundi on the 'Che Abdul Rahman's instructions. Onq night at 2 a.m. 
they went armed with kris and pistol to Tasek, a neighbouring village, where 
the Malay woodcutters of the mine live, and proceeding to the house of one 
Merah, who was absent in search of a stray buifalo, loudly hailed the inmates. 
Sadiah (Merah's wife) was sleeping inside a room: and Karim (Sadiah's 
brother-in-law) and Isahak (Karim’s cousin) were sleeping outside on the 
verandah.. Wan Awang went up into the house and into Sadiah's room and 
told her that she must consider herself as being under arrest, alleging that she 
had misconducted herself with Karim. They ordered her to accompany them 
to Bundi, but as she pleaded pregnancy, they eventually permitted her to 
remain in her house. Karim they led away. Two days later at Bundi, Aw'ang 
Rompin purported to *try’ the case. He took his seat as Julge in the house 
of a Chinese named Leong Teng and fined Sadiah and Karim $60^ - each, 
finding them guilty on a charge of adultery. The proceedings were farcical: 
there were no witnesses: both parties strenuously protested their innocence, 
Sadiah s husband, Merah, who had in the meantime returned, asserted that 
he did not for one moment believe the charge, and that he had himself left 
Karim in charge of the house. Karim had lived as a lodger with Merah 
on and off for many years. Such, however, is the awe with which the budak 
raja are regarded that Sadiah and Karim had no thought of disputing the 
penalty: the matter came to light simply because they applied to the mine 
manager for an advance of wages to pay the fines.” 


The main eojiclusion of the Commission wa.s that no satis- 
factory or permanent improvement could he hoped for without the 
fuller measure of Britfeh control which already e.visted in the other 
Protected States. The High Commissioner agreed with thi.s con- 
clusion and after , somie months of negotiation the Sultan visited 
Singapore.and oy Miay Mth, 1919, signed, with Sir Arthur Young, 
an agreement II of tlie Treaty of 23nd April 1910 

and substituting:^ i| a which read: 
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His Highness the Sultan of Trengganu will receive and provide a 
suitable residence for a British officer to be called the British Adviser, who 
shall Jive within the State of ^Trengganu and whose advice must be asked and 
acted Upon in all matters affecting the general administration of the country 
and ail questions other than those touching the Muhammedan Religion. 

*^The cost of the British Adviser with his establishment shall be deter- 
mined by His Excellency the High Commissioner and be a charge on the 
Revenues of Trengganu. 

'The collection and disbursement of all Revenues of the country shall 
be regulated under the advice of the British Adviser.’* 

3t was noted as an omen of eoniplete aecord tliat by a strange 
roineideuee the 24th day of May (the date of the signature) corres- 
]ionded aeeording to Trengganu reckoning with the 24tli day of 
lunar month of Sha’aban. . 

Largely as a result of the tact and personality of Hurnjdirejs, 
who became the first British Adviser, the ehaiige to the new regime 
was smooth, and ])rogress was mainly delayed iiy the al)sence of 
trained officers and edncated subordinates. Even in May 1h2() the 
British Adviser was still tlie only Euroj>ean ofiicer in the State. 

Shortly after the commission liad left Trengganu, to the con- 
sternation and deep sorrow of his siilfjects, by whom he was 
genuinely revered, Sultan Zainai Abidin died on 26 November 1918 
after a very short illness. He was fifty-four years of age. The 
epidemic of influenza whieli swept through many parts of the 
W’orld after the first World "War visited Kuala Trengganu and 
caused wdde-spread distress. Palace records show that His 
Highness, though in poor health, ]>ersonally distributed alms to 
lo tile relatives of those wdio died during the e})idemie and con- 
tinued this practice until the day of Ids death. The notable 
])rogress which w-as achieved during his reii^n must be attributed 
in large measure to his enlightened outlook and wide interests^ 
wdiile the deficiencies ^vere a legacy from his foreliears, of which^ 
owing to his lifelong concentration on religious study, he 'vvas 
largely unaware. 

The Yang di-Pertuan Muda, Tengku Muhammad succeeded 
his father as fSultan Muhammad 11 and it was with him 
that the High ( Commissioner negotiated the revision of the 
Treaty in 1919. Temperamentally the iie^v Ruler w^as ill suited 
to the altered status which followed the appointment of a British 
Adviser, and after a short reign of eighteen months he announced 
his decision to a])dicate in favour of his younger brother, Tengku 
Muda Sulaiman, on May 26th, 1920. Tengku Sulaiman did all in 
his power to persuade his brother not to take this step, but with- 
out success, and the Mentris proclaimed Tengku Snlaiman Sultan 
later the same day. The ex-Sultan withdrew to Singajwre wher^ 
he remained until the dapanese conquest of Malaya in 1942. 
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During the Tear 1920 three additional European officers 
arrived to strengthen the State administration: Major II. S.. 
I^aterson arrived in Jiiij to act as Assistant Adviser, Captain xi. 
Campheli Eogers was appointed State Engineer in xVugiist, and. 
Mr E. (dicers arrived to take up the appoijitment of Commissioner 
of Police in October. 

The revenue for the year was the liighest in the history of 
Trengganu and totalled 541, compared with an expenditure 
(limited liy the absence of experienced officials) of $T5?d)45. 

Witli tlie appointment of an experienced officer as Commis- 
sioner of Police, one of tlie most urgently needed reforms was at 
last iiinlertaken. The aidivities of the 'InuJak raja' have already 
been mentioned, and although a small force of Police liad been 
in existence in the ca})ital for ten years, they had received no- 
training, were inadequately and sometimes belatedly ])aid — (on 
one occasion in 191f) their ]>ay was tiiree months in arrears and 
many of the men were compelled to ahandon their duties and seek 
a livelihood as fishermen). Xo rules or regulations existed and 
their officers })Ossessed neither the experience nor tlie al)ility to- 
supply the deficieucies. 

In 1911 the Force consisted of 53 non-commissioned officers- 
and men divided up between the eight districts, under the control 
of local Magistrates and not subordinate to the Commissioner of 
Police. The ])fwsonnei were mainly drawn from local Malays of 
iloubtful character or from ex-police constables who had been 
dismissed for offences committed in other States. As a result 
“members of the police force appeared frequently before the crimmai 
(‘Ourts as acwosed and on one occasion a policeman was discovered 
in the act of breaking open the Court safe. A system of privilege' 
in favour of influcjitial offenders was also prevalent. 

Crimes of violence were common, and parts of the central 
Trengganu plain in })articular were so infested with thieves that 
cattle and poultry {.‘ould not be kept, ero])s were reaped and stolen 
by night and even graves were rifled. Other factors which contri- 
buted to the prevalence of crime were tlie decay of the system 
of appointing village headmen, tlie insufficient deterrence of 
Muhammadan law as administered in ''Trengganu and the prohi- 
bition of carrying anus which left the peasants without protection 
against !>atl characters. 

Humplireys proceeded on richly deserved leave on 26tli’ 
February 1921 and was absent from the State for fifteen months. 
On the night of his departure the launch in which he was travelling 
, out to his ship overtamed on the bar in rough water. Six 
'■ Clihiese who were in the lanneb were drowned, and Humphreys^ 
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ilioiigh he siieeeeck^d: ashore, jiarrowk avoided a 

similar fate ai)d lost all his baggage. 

1222 saw furtlier important developments. A MiMlit'al Depart- 
ment was formed and a European Medical krlh-er. Dr. A. B. desser 
Coope was secoiuled from the Straits Hettlements. Prior to this 
there were no State medical services other than two small out- 
]>atients dis]>ensaries at Kuala Treiigganii and Kemaman in the 
charge of unqualified men, and some years earlier when tlie Britisli 
Agent fell a victim to Cholera he treated him-ell: using Dr. 
Cimletfs l)Ook as his guide. A telegraph line was constructed 
linking Kuala Trengganu with Kuantan in raluu^g, and was 
■opened on 18th March with a message of congratulation from the 
High Commissioner; a P.W.D. office and worksliop were built and 
eqiii|>ped hy the Director, 1). H. Laidlaw: the prineijad rivers 
were ma])j>ed and road traces wcwe invest iga, tec! ; a iiew l^olice 
Station was erected in Kuala Trengganu and at Kertai, the iunnher 
■of vernacular schools in the State was increased to iwtdve with a 
total enrolment of 560, compared with a total of four in and 
Trengganu nnnle a notable eoJitrihution to the ^[alaya-Horneo 
Evhii)ition, winning many prizes aiuT diplomas in the Arts and 
ITafts and Forestry sections. 

In spite of a general ti*ade depression wliitli first b<'<‘ame 
evident in the 1021 revenue figures, the poliey of introducing 
long needed reforms and ex]>ansiun was maintained. This was 
made possible hy the loan of one million dollars to the State hy 
Ihe Straits Settlements Government in 1023. Xearly one quarter 
of this sum was used to redeem eight of tlie lluling House con- 
cession covering -fOCCOOG acres of land. Tliere were in all twelve 
of these concessions, covering an area of 10(),(KK) at-res, which had 
].)een given out hy Sultan Zainal x\hidin HI and which included 
three quarters of tlie known mining land in tlic State. Arrange- 
ments for the surrender of these concessions 'were made by a com- 
mittee consisting of the British Adviser, the Mentri and two 
members of the State Council, and increased pros]>ecting activity 
followed immediately, 

With the arrival of J. E. Kempe, M.ChS., as ilie first Com- 
missioner of I^ands in February 1623, a Settlement Enactment 
W'as drafted to enable land ownershi]> to be determined and a 
])oliey of collecting land rents annually was prepared and agreed 
to by the Sultan in Council, at the same time the first Ileconnaisanee 
Survey of the State was begun, the cost of which, was ]>aiil from 
Ihe loan. 

In May 1625, after nearly ten years close association with 
'Trengganu, .Humphreys left the State on transfex to Kedah. He 
was awarded the ChB.E. on 'the occasion of the King^s birthday in- 
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other leaders were seiiteueed to varying terms of imprisonment, to 
be semd in Singapore, wliieli were remitted two years later by the- 
Sultan. 

There k considerable evklenee to show tliat this rising was- 
a sjmptom of the clash between the lied Flag and the \\ hite Flag 
Malay 8ec*ret Societies, such as has not uncommonly occurred iii 
other Malay States. To cover this the grievances of the peasants- 
were seized on, although their general circiimBtanees were in fact 
considerably easier than a cpiarter of a century earlier. 

Xo further disturbances interrupted the steady devcdopmeiit: 
of the state. 


Sultan Bulaiman visited England to attend the coronation 



of King George VI in aceompanied by his brother Teiighu 
J^aduka (later Sultan Ismail) and tlie grand old man Haji Xgalu. 
Dato Amar, the Mentri, 

The invasion of Malaya l)y the Japanese in December 1941 
hrouglit great suffering and misery to the State. Hitherto the 
Japanese had been welcomed in Trenggaim and there were two- 
large iron mines, one at Bukit Besi, near Diingun and the other 
near ICemamaiu both owned and staffed by Japanese, whieb contri- 
buted a large sum to the ammnl revenue. 

Sultan Sulaiman did not long survive the shock of invasion, 
and though still a eomparatively young man he died in September 
^ . It® after E short illness. 


^ V,/; V Subsequent events are too recent to be included in this short 
hfetory: it is necessary however to record that the centuries old 
p; to remain independent of Siamese control was ab- 

Jlf/: h Jraptly overcome in Dewmber 1943 when, without consulting tho* 
Bulfr or chiefs, the Japanese transferred the control and adniinls- 
'’'rreng^nu to the Siamese. Hitherto Trengganu had 
the misrule of a Japanese Governor and numerous- 
qffickk, who held office at the capital and in every 
tiriei ' tlm, transfer, the Siamese contented themselves. 

h ^ nomml oeatraMsed control, reviving the ohl system in 
ifhyt^ Jpreskled as President oi the State Council 

and Mt the maintenaiiee of security to the^ 
who remained until the defeat and surrender^ 
thf of Lt. C^. 11 Headly, MXkS., and other 
mSn of force 186 to liberate Trengganu in September, 1945.. 

'(19«)~ELA?fO {19i9). 
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Bendahara Paduka Raja of JoBore 
TUN MiVMAT Sri Lanarsg m. r. Unmh, 
(Bendahara i-iSa"— H>I5) 

''Dato yang ka-Acheh” 


TUN MAT ALI (yrd Son) 
Bendabara Paduka Maharaja. 


Tun Enum 

Bendahara Seri Maharaja 


Tun Jenal 
B,P,R. 


Tim Rantau 
d. 1^75 at Jambi 


Tun Mohamed 
Bendahara 
d. in Trengganu 
1688. 


Tun Mas Enum 
C X706 & C 171^. 


Sulong” Tun Abdul Jalil 
Bendahara P.R. 
became 

Sultan Abdul Jalil 
of Johore 1699-^719 


Tun Abdullah 
Temenggong 
& later B.P.R- 


Tun A. Jamal 
Temenggong 1719 
& later B.P.R. 


Tun Mahmud 
Indra Bongsu 
and 

Yam Tuan Muda 
d.1719 


Tun Zamal Abidin 

Paduka Maharaja and 
ist Sultan of Trengganu 
asc. 172 $ d- ^73 3* 


Sultan Sulaiman 
d. 1760 at Riau 


«*Tun Dalam” 

Sultan Mansur Shah 
asc. 1740 d, 1793' 


Sultan Abdul Jalil II 
Raja di-Baroh 
d. at Linggi 1.761 


Tengku Mohamed 
Yam Tuan Kelantan, 


( 5 ) Sultan Zainal Abidin 11 
asc. 1793 ■* d. 1808 


Sultan Mahmud 

born c, 1760 d. 18 1 a at Idngga 


Sultan Ahmad 
d. young 1761 


Tengku Mansur 
Yam Tuan Muda 
and 

(7) Sultan Mansur Shah I! 
1831-1856 


(5) Sultan Abdul Rahman Shah 
1826-1831 


Sultan Abdul Rahman 
d. 1831 


Sultan Ahmad Shah 


Sultan Muhammad Shah 
m. Tengku Teh Sister of Baginda Omar 
of Trengganu d. 1841 

Sultan Mahmud 11 
asc, 1841 

deposed by Dutch 1857 and retired ^ 
to Trengganu and Siam 


(8) Tengku Mohamed 
Sultan Mohammad Shah 
asc. £836 deposed 1S59 


Tengku Mahmud 
Yam Tuan Muda 
1839 -■ ■ ■ 

m. Tengku Dalam 
d.o. Sultan Muhammad 
of Lingga 

(10) Sultan Ahmad 11 
1876^1881 

(ii) Sultan Zainal Abidin III 
1881-1918 


Tengku Omar 
Yam Tuan Besar 
and 

(9) Bagrinda (Sultan) Omar 
1839-1876 


Sultan Daud 

1831 

(six weeks) 




Tengku Ahmad 


(14) Sultan Ismail 
asc. 1945 


(13) Sultan Sulaiman 
asc, 1920 d. 1942 


(la) Sultan Muhammad 
a$c. 1918 - abdicated 1920 
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Appendix A. 

Sultans i>f Trengganu 

1, Sultan Zainal Abidin I I7'25-— 1733; 

"Marhum Bukit Nangka.” 

2. Sultan Mansur Shall I 1740 — 1795. 

‘'Marhuna Janggot” 

5. Sultan Zainal Abidin II 1793 — i8o8- 

**Marhum Masjid.” 

4. Sultan Ahmad Shah I 1808—1827- 

''*Marhum Parit.” 

5. Sultan Abdul Rahman Shah 1827 — 1851: 

’"^^larhum Surau.'* 

6 . Sultan Daud 1831 

'*Marhum Kampong Daik.” 

7. Sultan Mansur Shah II 1831 — 1836* 

8. Sultan Mahmud Shah 1836 — 1839* 

**Marhum Teilor.” 

9. Baginda Omar 1839—1876- 

"Marhum Baginda/* 

10. Sultan Ahmad Shah II 1876 — i88e 

”Marhum Bahru/* 

11. Sultan Zainal Abidin III 1881 — 1918^ 

"Marhum Haji.*’ 

12. Sultan Muhammad 1918 — 192O' 

15. Sultan Sulaiman Shah 1920 — 194^- 

14 Sultan Ismail 1945 — 

Appendix B. 

BntisK Agents and BritisK Advisers 

Agents* 

Coni ay 
W. 0. Scott 
E. A. BicksoO;, M C.S. 


X9JO. 

1911 — ^March, 1913. 
1915— July, 1914. 


C. N. Maxwell, M.C.S. 

J. L* Humphreys, M.CS. 

IMi^tlsIb. Advisers* 

J* L. Htimphrcys, C.B.E*, M.C.S* 
W. E, Fepys (acting) M.C5* 


1914—1915:. 

(President of Council till 1917). 
Nov* 1913. 


24 Msy 1919— May 1925. 
Nor, 1919 — Jan. 1920^ 


Journal Malayan Branch fVol. XXII Pt. III.. 


A /Short; History of Trengganii; . gD 


H. ' C. Eckliardt, (acting) M.C.S. 

Feb. 1921 — ^May 

1922. 

J, W. Simmons, M.C.S./ 

1955— 19,2^. 


W, M. Millington, M.C.S. 

1926' — 192S. 


A. J. Scurrock, 'M.C.S. 

1928 — 1930. 


G.. L. Ham, M.CS. 

1930— 1932. 


C, C. Browm, M.C.S. 

1932—1933, 


N. R. Jarrett, M.C.S. (acting) 

June 193.3 — ^Feb. 

1934- 

J. E. Kempe, M.C.S. 

1935^1^3^. 


N, R. Jarrett, M.C.S. 

193^— 1937. 


P. A, B, McKerron, M.C.S. (acting) Sept, — Dec, 

1937 - 

A, E. Coope/ M.C.S. 

1937— 1940- 


G. A. C. dc Moubray, M.C.S. 

1940 — ^Dec. 1941. 



Appendix C* 

Tiie Trenggami State Crest and State Wl&s* 



The Trengganu State crest is of recent adc^tion. It was designed by Che 
Mohamed bin Abdul Rahim, a brother of Dato Nara Wangsa, Mohamed Ali bin 
Abdul Rahim (better known as Dato Mata-mata) and approved for general use 
by the Council of Ministers in 193^. 

Its component parts are: — 

The star and crescent indicating that Islam is the state religion. 

The crown representing the ruler, 

A sword and a long kris, crossed — articles selected from the state regalia. 

The Koran (on the right) — ^The foundation of the Islamic religion. 

The book of the Law (on the left)-TThe mark of |ustice. 

A ceremonial sash arranged round the crossed sword and kris — p^rt of 
the palace uniform. 

The whole enclosed by a double circle, within whose l»jrdlers are inscribed 
in Arabic script, at three separate pmnts in the circumference, the 
words; ‘‘Jawatan Kerajiaan Trengganu**. 
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The state colours of Trengganu are black and white, and the state flag which 
was adopted during Sultan Sulaiman’s reign consists of a black flag, with a white 
border 3 inches wide, and a large white star and crescent in the centre. According 
10 tradition white was the Sultan’s colour, indicating purity of character and 
morive, and lo-ng before the adoption of a state flag, the ruler’s white flag was in 
use. The colour black was added to represent the raiyat and the star & crescent 
to indicate the state religion. 

Appendix D* 

An account of the visit of Sultan Zainal Abidin III ihni Afmarliojoa 
Sultan Ahmad II of Trengg:anu to Pekan on the occasion of his 
marriage to Tengku Long, eldest daughter of Sultan Ahmad AI- 
Muadzam Shah of Pahang. 

Translated from the Trengganu conri Diary lent Tengku Ampuan Meriam. 

At 8 a.m. in the morning of the 27th day of Muharam in the year 1303 A.H. 
(July 1885) the Trengganu royal party boarded steamer en route to Pahang; the 
retinue consisted of members of the royal family, the ministers, the chiefs and 
ether high of&cials of the court who travelled in the steamer with their ruler. 
Sultan Zaina! Abidin III, while many other followers w'ent in sailing boats (perahu 
besar). Some of the anak raja-raja had their perahu besar following them on this 
journey; there were thirteen of these in all, belonging to the Yang di-pertuan 
Muda, Tengku Panglima Besar, Tengku Dalam, Tengku Ibrahim, Tengku Muda, 
Tengku Ngah Menantu, Enche Engku Muda, Tengku Muda Dungun, Tengku Muda 
Singapura, Tengku Bukit, Tengku Tengah, Tuan Muda and Engku Muda. Eight 
of the chiefs, the Bendahara, Dato Mata-Mata, the Bentara, Pengliraa Perang, 
Pengiima Dalam, Dato Kaya Duyong, Dato Kaya Wan Zainal and Wan Sulaimon 
and each of their followers also brought their owm perahu-besar along with them* 
There were in addition three more perahu-besar in the Kapitan China’s party; the 
Jurubahasa came in his own perahu-besar too; and three other perahu-besar owned 
by the Ruler which were loaded with rice. Both the men and w^omen in the 
steamer, excluding those from Pahang, numbered about four hundred and thirty, 
whilst those in the perahu-besar exceeded a thousand. 

After almost an hour everything was ready and the royal party sailed away to 
reach Kuala Pahang Tua, the mouth of the river, at 9 p.m. where they dropped 
anchor for the night. At daybreak on the following Friday morning they made 
for Pahang Muda, and there the royal party was met by the local Penghulu, 
who came in a small boat to the steamer. While thus at anchor the ever 
increasing roughness of the sea caused dizziness to the ladies and princessess. 
A small boat and a gig were then lowered to take ashore Their Highnesses 
the Yang di-Pertuan Besar and the Yang di-Pertuan Muda and the two sons of 
the Sultan, accompanied by bcarars of the State regalia, the biduandas (Royal 
Messengers) carrying the sword of state {pedang kerajaan)^ the long kris {kerh 
pmjang) and the betel-box (iepak). The other court officials including the ministers 
and chiefs and the male and female members of the royal family all followed to 
assemble on shore at Kuala Pahang. 

The Temenggong and Tengku Ali with diverse stately boats came down to 
welcome and usher the royal party up-river to Pekan. The royal barges were 
then towed by steam-boats with the rest of the perahus sailing behind in procession 
to airiTe at the wharf at Pesigkalan Dewan by 2 o’clock in the afternoon. The 
whcle of the route from the wharf to the main pavilion at Pengkalan Dewan was 
liuttd'with an array of mm armedi with muskets and spears and a salute of sixteen 
gun® was fired as soon as the royal barge touched the wharf where the Bendahara, 
Bache Van Hgah ibni Almarliom - Van Tanjong, waited to receive His Highness 
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the Yang di-Pertuan Besar of Trengganti^ and tfce otiicr royal guests. For some 
time the whole entourage .remained at the Pengkalan Dcwan pavilion where they 
were housed and fed. , After ten days' the party 'separated; some were hilletd in 
houses whilst others put ' up ■ temporary .. sheds to relieve the congestion in the 
pavilion.., ..By, t.his time, ,w'ith the exception of His Highness and the royal family, 
the rest of the party from Trengganu were obliged to fend for themselves. 

;lt was' not until Saturday, aist Safar, nearly a month later, that the giving 
away’ of the dowry (Hmtfar Beianja) took place. ' The dowry consisted of a sum 
of one thousand and six hundred gold dollars, eight suits of silk sarongs, tunics 
and veils, and four maid servants. The ceremony began with the party led by 
Tengku Besar ib.ni Alniarhom Yang di-Pertuan^ Muda Tengku Abdullah Trengganu 
leainng the Istana Gedong, . which had- been allotted as the headquarters for the royal 
bridegroom. The,, procession was headed .by sixteen spear-bearers each holding a 
iomBak (ceremo.niai halberd) with A.ndong wood .(Dracoenca) ,handle$ plated with 
gold. Following them m^ere twenty yellow and white umbrellas fringed with gold 
flowers under which walked women with silver trays; twelve of these contained the 
dollars, and eight the silk clothes. ". Then came sixteen of the' royal ladies with about 
a hundred other women, and only three or four male members of the royal family- 
headed by the Temenggong, with twelve chiefs and other court officials and their 
companions numbering about fifty persons. On reaching the Istana Besar, residence 
of the royal bride, all the ladies and gentlemen w^cre then shown into the reci^tion 
chamber where the ceremonial handing-over of the dowry was performed by Engksi 
Chik Besut, Tengku Ibrahim and Tuan Long Bel ad au, after which light refreshments 
were served. Before leaving, selected ladies in the dowry party went to see the 
bride; and Tengku Long upon thanking them also asked them to convey her regards 
and respects to the Tengku Ampuan at Istana Gedong. 

After an interval of thirty four days, on Friday 4 Rabial-awal, at 4 o’clock 
in tlie afternoon came the ceremony of acknowledging the receipt of the dowry 
(Mencntna hi Kahwin). The contents of the dowry w^ere carried in a procession 
to the bride’s mother, the Tengku Ampuan, The usual sixteen spear-bearers with 
others of the Trengganu party carrying tha white and yellow umbrellas and the 
silver trays again took part in the procession, but this time instead of twenty 
silver trays as previously, the number was reduced to twelve; eight of these held the 
gold dollars and four the silk clothing. Four maid servants came immediately behind 
followed by others carrying ninety-six betel boxes draped with embroidered cloths. 
The ladies of the court in the procession w'ere led by Tengku Hamidah and Tengku 
Safiah, who were carried in litters; Tengku Penglima and Tengku Muda bin Abdul 
jalii headed the anak raja-raja and chiefs. On arrival at the Istana Gedong, the re- 
sidence of the Tengku Ampuan, Bags at the Istana Gedong and the Pengkalan Dewan 
were hoisted simukaneously with the firing of sixteen guns to mark the commence- 
ment of the ceremony of the day. All present were received at the bdmrm^r th^ 
assembly hall, with Tengku Penglima and the Trengganu party occupying the right 
wing and the Bendahara and Temenggong with the Pahang Party on the left. In 
return the Tengku Ampuan presented gifts of one gold water vessel, two gold 
boxes and eight suits of tunic and trousers to her future son-in-law. The guests 
were then entertained with sweets and preserved ginger, after which $keh (betel- 
-nuts)." was 'served-. ■ 

A week elapsed and then starting On Friday, tith of Rabial-awal, by command 
of the Ruler of Pahang, Sultan' Ahmad ibni Almarbom Bendahara Ali, sixteen 
guns were fired twice daily in the morning and evening to mark the occasiem^ 
and various amusements were provided for the people in the royal conipimnd. 
The following day a prayer of thanks— giving was field at the Assembly Hall 
'{kdmtong) at which Sultan Ahmad himself was present, 
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At 2 a.m, on Thursday, 23rd Rabial-awal, Sultan Ahmad accompanied by the 
Temenggong, Engku Muda and other chiefs and warriors called on the royal 
bridegroom^ wbo was then occupying the west wing of Istana Gedong. The Yang 
•di-Pertuan Muda Tengku Abbas with the male and female members of the Treng- 
,ganu royal family had already assembled ready to leave for the Istana Besar, and 
by 5 a,m. the royal bridegroom’s party left the Istana Gedong in a procession 


wbich Sultan Ahmad himself accompanied. The State Regalia followed iminediately 
behind the Rulers; Tengku Mahmud carried the sword of state iPciia}7g Kcrajaan)., 
Tengku Yu sop the betel box {tepak), Tengku Ismail the cigarette box and Enche 
Engku Yusof the betel chewers’ cuspidor {ketur). Then came the Yang di- 
Pertuan Muda, other court officia!s, chiefs and members of the royal family 
with seven litters carrying the royal ladies, w'hile other ladies of the court followed 



on foot. The Sultan of Pahang entered the audience hall Erst, with a small dagger 
in his hand, leading the royal bridegroom to the bridal throne: they were foliow'ed 
by the five bearers of the State Regalia and fourteen others— the Bendahara, 
Temenggong, Tuan Mandak, Yang di-Pertuan Muda, Tengku Penglima, Tengku 
Tengah, Tengku Ngah, Tengku Othman, Tengku Musa, Engku Muda, Tengku 
Long, Enche Mon, Tuan Simbok and Tengku Dal am. 


The amusements for the evening then began, prominent among which was the 
imakyongy and gambling tables occupied the assembly hall. A jogei party made up 
•of four persons w'as presented on a stage within the courtyard of the Istana, and 
in the reception chamber at the Istana talented female vocalists chanted recitations 
in praise of Allah and the Prophet Mohamed {Zikir ) . 


On Thursday, 30th Rabial-awal the Kapitan Pahang brought his presentation 
of gifts for Sultan Ahmad consisting of five flags, tw’elve buffaloes and sixteen 
trays of foodstuffs, all covered in royal yellow. 


The religious part of the marriage ceremony, the akad nikah^ wis held on 
Thursday, loth Rahial-akhir in the audience hall at Istana Besar. At 3.00 a.m. 
Sultan Ahmad gave his official iiiah to the Penghulu Balai, the Master of Ceremo- 
nies, ordering that four persons from the bridegroom’s party be summoned to 
court, namely Tengku Tengah, Tengku Muda, Tengku Ngah and Engku Muda. 
The Penghulu Balai then approached the Bendahara to deliver the Royal 'titahd. 
The Bendahara with 8 anak raja-raja and j Hajis dressed in ceremonial robes forth- 
with entered the Istana to escort the royal bridegroom to the bridal throne in the 
audience hall where the uk^d nikah marriage ceremony was to be performed by the 
Tuan Kathi, Haji Mohamed bin Haji Yusof of Trengganu. The royal bridegroom, 
seated upon a golden mat, size four by four studded with two hundred diamonds, 
and surrounded by all the ladies of the court in colourful dresses, provided a 
magnificent spectacle. The ceremony lasted till dawn and closed with the usual 
prayers by the Kathi, 


The Berhinai (Henna-sprinkling) ceremony followed a week later on Sunday, 
1 8th Rahial-akhir. Eight yellow and eight white flags preceded the royal bride- 
groom -who was carried in a litter followed by a ZikJr party, behind which came 
the bride’s palanquin accompanied by a bodyguard of 16 men wearing ceremonial 
yellow sashes across their shoulders and another 12 armed with muskets. The 
procession moved from the Istana Besar past the assembly hall and out to the 
main road. At the entrance to the compound of the assembly hall everybody 
lined up opposite the main pillars holding the daggers of state with yellow sashes 
slung acrc^s the shoulder. In the meantime a mengarok display (men dressed in 
w'hite tunics and trousers with black sarongs and headresses) had assembled in the 
compound. At this moment Sultan Ahmad arrived wuth his consort Tengku Besar 
in a litter; this display ceased temporarily to make way for the royal arrival. 
As soon as His Highness ascended the roys^ dais in the assembly hall, the Temeng- 
gong and Engku Muda and other distinguished personalities took their seats on 
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both , flanks of the dais, the Pahang men on the Tight and Trengganu on the left, 
and were then entertained to a banquet which I as ted: til! lo.ooo pm., the Pcnghnln 
Balai then informed the Temenggong ' of the royal titah summoning him to bring 
Tengku Muda, Tengfeu. Tengah and Tengkn^Pengiima into the istana. The afore- 
named gentlemen with ' several conrc . ladies , then escorted the royal bridegroom to 
the pi'balaian (pavilion) dressed him in ceremonial garments with gold bangles 
-around the wrists and ankles. The Temenggong led the royal bridegroom to the 
wedding dais and the leiak hw (ceremonial sprinkling wnth henna) ceremony 
opened wntli Sultan Ahmad first performing the ritual. By royal command the 
Temenggong, Engku Muda, Tengku Tengah and Tuan Mandak followed suit, 
..-after which the royal bridegroom then retired to the. pavilion. Acting on the fifah 
irom the Tengku .Ampuan the royal, bridesmaid Enche Wan Ngah proceeded with 
'the same routine for the royal bride. ■ The ceremony w^as repeated successively 
for three days; on the first day the $ persons above named performed the ritual; 
on the second day 7 with Tengku Muda and Tengku Ibrahim; and on the tliTd 

with Tengku Hitam and Enche Wan Buang. The firing of a i6 gun salute 

marked the end of the berhlnai ceremony. With Tengku Tengah taking the lead, 
the royal bridegroom in a litter borne by Enche Othman and Enche Tahir, and a 
retinue of about 600 men and women, returned to the Pengkalan Dew^an. 

On the morning of Thursday, aand Rabial-awal the courier bells rang and 
crowds of people streamed into the precincts of the balai (assembly hall). Three 
f-'palanquins were brought in; one was called the Jempana, meant for the royal bride- 
groom, and the others carried the joget and sets of musical instruments. The 

procession was arranged in this order: twelve persons with muskets in the forefront; 
the iombak pechah lagan kera}aany (the State Spear with gold blade and gold 
handle intertwined with silver) ; a tombak with andong wood handle, and 1 5 other 
spears of kamuning; tombak gahara belonging to the royal bridegroom, 16 andong 
W'ood spears with handles wrapped in gold; 16 javelins, 16 w'omen holding candles, 
16' women with folded sarongs on their shoulders {kain selapai) ; and then the 
palanquins for the joget and musical instruments. Everyone including Sultan 
Ahmad himself took part in the pageantry. The royal bridegroom occupied the 
Jempana, sitting on a velvet upholstered chair lined wnth richly embroidered w-hite 
silk. Among the articles of the State Regalia appearing on this occasion were the 
pcdayang, a trapezium-shaped box of gold studded with diamonds, the sireh puan^ 
the state betel box, the sw'ord of state, and the long keris. Two Bestmen flanked 
the royal bridegroom, each holding golden fans — ^Tengku Ismail on his right and 
Tengku Mansor on his left; the gold salver and cuspidor were in the charge of 
Tengku Hitam bin Tengku Muda and another. On either side of the Jempana 
(the bridegroom ”$ palanquin) stood four more biduandas — Tengku Ibrahim, Tengku 
Hitam, Tengku Othman and Tengku Kadir. On instructions from the Yang di- 
Pertuan Muda, Tengku Tengah gave the order to move. Following the Jempana 
were 16 attendants with the kaitt teiampafif 16 with the *^kafn hkong’’ and 16 
female attendants plus about 200 ladies including members of the royal family. 
On reaching the precincts of the bdairong the royal ladies turned away into the 
sstana compound while the procession resumed its route before finally stopping at 
the entrance of the Istana Besar. Sultan Ahmad then gave orders to the Bendahara 
to receive the royal bridegroom from the Jempana and bunga rampai of gold and 
silver petals were scattered over it. After paying due respect to the royal bride- 
groom, the Bendahara taking his right hand with the Yang di-Pertuan Muda on 
the left and Tengku Tengah behind led him into the istana. At the steps inside the 
istana Sultan Zainal Abidin was then passed into the hands of the Tengku Ampuan 
and other ladies of the court. The royal bride was then made to lead the royal 
bridegroom by the right hand to the throne accompanied by Tengku Hamidah, 
Tengku Safiah, Tengku Bukit, Tengku Besar and Tengku Jah. Having set them- 
■sedves .on the dais, Tuan Kenik wife of Perdana Mentri Zambir Amir took the 
right hand of the royal bridegroom -and washed it and then made him feed the 
Toyal bride with three mouthfuls of the «mi kmnyii ■( saffron tinted rice). The 
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royai bride in turn was made to do tbe same thing. After having completed this 
Tuan Kenik then turned to Sokan Ahmad and suggested a royal titah for a thanks- 
giving prayei. Pengliraa Dalani Haji Enche Hitam was duly summoned to 
perform the '^bacha doa selamai"* (prayers for safety), at the end of which 
a salute of sixteen guns was fired. Tuan Kenik then requested the royal couple 
to proceed to the wedding dais. As the royal couple stood up the royal 
bridegroom’s hand w^as placed to rest on the royal bride’s shoulder and vice- 

versa and the royal couple was then led up the steps of the wedding dais. While 
mounting the couple dropped hands, then tiae right hand of the bridegroom was 
joined to the left hand of the bride. On reaching the top of the wedding dais 
the bridegroom was made to sic in front of the Nasi Damai with the bride 

sitting opposite him. 

The wedding ceremonies ended on Monday, loth Jamadil-awal. The bend era 
piitus was lowered and a smaller flag hoisted instead; the daily firing of guns 

henceforth ceased. On. Thursday, i3rh Jamadil-awal at 12.00 p.m. the flag was 

lowered to mark the close of the occasion, 

}dotei The period from the date of the arrival of the Trengganu party until the 
conclusion of the wedding ceremonies covered a period of three and a halt 
■ months.. . 

(Tramlatcd by Tengkn hmail bin Tengkn Mnhammad^ Malay Adminhtratii e Service} 


The Weaving Industry in Trengganu 

{Received, May, 1948) 

A. H. Hill^ 35.SC. : 

J^inee the liberation of Malaya the deniaiifl for textiles has 
_giveii a new impetus to the weaving imliistry in Treiiggaim. This 
village craft is carried on in nearly a thousand Malay homes in 
ti^e State, inaiiily coneentrated in an area roiind Kuala Trenggaiiii 
town and upriver as far as Paloh, eoinprising the Miikim of 
Chabang Tiga; and a few coastal villages, Kuala Jhai am] ( heii- 
dering, soiitli of the estuary, 'The Chabang Tiga looms, on which 
some boo workers are employed, are conirolletl by Ihian Bhani 
and his sister Tuan Sharifah wdio buy and ]>roeess tiic silk before 
])assing it out at piecework rates to the weavers. Tlie imiustry is 
a colourful one in every sense and althougli marketing is arranged 
centrally, up to now with the assistance of the Defairtment of 
Industry and Commerce, it still remains as it has been for many 
years a eo-o])erative home industry, carried on entirely by women 
and free from the trammels of big business. 

Through the kindness of Tuan Bharn and Tuan Sharifah I 
■was allowed to visit the homes where the processing and weaving 
are done and. to see details of the teehni(|ue used in making the 
silk cloth. I am grateful for the assistance given me by Tengku 
Besar Mahmud ibiii al-Marhum Sultan Zainalabidiji, who until 
recently was in charge of the Department of Industry and Com- 
merce; by Miss M. Dickinson, Personal Assistant to the British 
Adviser, Tfrengganu; and by Che Ali bin Long, Inspector of Malay 
Schools, Trenggann. Dr. C. A. Gibson-Dill has kindly allowed 
me to select illustrations from his collection of Malayan 
photographs. . 

I give Ijelow a description of the technical pro(*esses involved 
in making the doth, and some account of the various types^ of 
cloth produced in Trengganu. 

Initial Processing. 

Chinese 2 -ply silk thread is bought from importing houses 
in Singa]>ore, through local Chinese Agents, in bundles (JmnM) 
of a katties weight each. Thread for the warp (lomfg) k finer 
than that for the wwf {puhaii), and each Imiidle contains 36 hanks 
(imgkol) winch are further divided into 10 skeins (gechik), each 
weighing V4 tahil. The hanks are .separated and thoroughly washed 
in cold water to remove superficial ditt. The light straw coloured 
silk thread, which is not bleached^ then passes straight To the 
dyers. ^ 
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Dyeing. 

Aniline dyes of American manufacture are imported from 
Chiua. It is claimed that British dyes cause too rapid deteriora- 
tion of the silk fibre. The dyes used are reasonably fast and the 
old local vegetable dyes (e.g. 'kemtnba, etc) are no longer used at 
all, except occasionally the kunyit yellows. Four different colours- 
are bought; the three primary colours, red, yellow and blue; and, 
curiously enough, green. The dye crystals are dissolved in boiling 
water in an iron bowl (kuali) over a small open wood fire to make 
a solution of the required strength. At one mixing sufficient silk 
is dyed to make about eighty sarongs. The hanks are dipped 
one by one in the hot dye and vigorously squeezed for lh-2f> 
minutes until the desired shade of colour has l)een obtained, then 
are rinsed in boiling and in cold water until the colour no longer 
runs. After about half-an -hour’s rinsing the dyed hanks arc hung 
on a horizontal bamboo pole to dry in the shade for 2—3 hours. 
This is intended to ensure no further shrinkage or fading. 

Much skill is shown in the blending of the dyes in varying 
proportions to give minute hut definite differences in shades of 
colour, which the local ex|)erts can identify from e.xperience. A 
general distinction is made l)etween light or medium shades {vrarna 
muda) and rich dark shades {icarna /n«). The following are 
among the commoner colour used : — 

(a) Mauves — huiir gemia, lutir selar, ungu, xmgu munis 
(crimson) 

(b) Blues — him ager laut, him ungu. 

(e) Greens — pucliok pisang (leaf green), hatang hemhan 
(bottle green) lumut, terusi (turquoise). 

(d) Yellow — kungit (lemon yellow), kungit chat (royal 
yellow )i 

(e) Browns — kunyit pinang masak (orange), kunyit hata, 
huiir kail tea (cho^ate brown). 

(f) Beds — jarnhu (scarlet), danih ikan (blood red) asani 
jaica (maroon). 

Wim&ig cm to i^poals» (see Plate 5). 

The dried hanks are then stretched taut on a machine which 
lias four strings eonueeting the ends of two interlot'king bamboo 
tTOs.s-pieces {dami ruing) which open ont to form a frame {ruing) 
about 12 indies square, The thread is run off on to a bamboo 
spool (peleiing) of in diameter which is connected to a winder 
(rahat ) . The end of the silk thread is twisted round the spool 
which is mounted on the end of a projecting metal axle {maia 
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mhal), slightly tapered to' hold- it firm and kept in position by a 
thwart tied to it with short rattan stays (ftlinga ' A 

driving belt (Wi rahai) made of strong thick thread (heUmhn) 
passes round the middle part of the axle and over a wheel math^ 
of wooden flanges (dautt rahal) threa(le<l with cf>rd to form a 
eyliiidrical frame, which is mounted horizontally l>etween wooden 
uprights and fitted with a handle (/ufn/po/ mhai). (There were the 
types of wheels used by Tuan Sharifah at her working centre: else- 
where we saw 8f>lid machine-tunied wooden wheels replacing these 
more primitive types). After the hank of thread has Ijeen stretchefi 
on its frame this is placed in wooden guides so that it <*as revolve 
easily and the thread is rapidly wound off onto the spool. For the 
warp the s[>ool is 4 — o inches long while that for the woof is twic-e 
this lengh. The S]>ools holding the wck)! are now ready for use 
by the weavers. 


Arranging the Warp (see Plate l>b.)^ 

The threads for the warp are next arranged by so comhinitig 
them that they form a repetitive }mtterii (chomk) when stretched 
on the loom. The design usually takes a tartan or ch€H*k forni^ 
or one with siin]>le straight lilies of harmonising colours. This 
is pre-determinecl at the proc*essing eeiitre I>y ceiectirig threads of 
of various colours and winding them off tfie spools on to a special 
type of frame {nnian). B|>€k>1s containing thread of the required 
colours for all different effects to be produced in the finislied cloth 
are fixed in the right protK)rtions (usually 41) — 60 spools) in twt> 
parallel rows of a horizontal wooden rack {meiek) by means of thin 
metal skewers {fidi) which fit through holes in the w(x>den frame.^ 
The rack is about 5 feet long and one foot wi<le and is mounted 
on wooden supports at either end. The frame to which the threads 
are to be transferred is placed Ixmeath the spool rack, ami consists 
of two wooden bars about S feet long, one at each end, connected 
on extensible wooden guides. Each bar is fitted with a single 
row of upright wooden pegs {(mak (mian) about inches high and 
about 2 inches apart. Adjacent to the last peg in the row is 
an extra peg {kepala anak aumti). The frame is extended to a 
lengtii convenient to the operator (penffatn) who sits at the Bide 
with the extra peg on her right. The numljer of pegs is not al» 
ways the same ; on tlie one illustrated there are seventeen |>efs, and 
sufficient warp for 10 sarongs is usually produced at one operation. 

I. The Place 5b s^hows a woman tmng>a shortened for a sm-all-si»ed ctofeliy- 

perhaps a kam not a fotl-sisce one as d^rihed in the t«tct. The 

general procedure is, however, the ' '' 

^ The tainit of cloth tticasiirement h the foil nrhhsh consists of 40 strand^ of the^ 
■ Varp on the loom, iimrmaliy one iisch m Tlie coioor strtfi which ' mifco 

: up ' the pattern are ' m^snred ap aes simple fjractmstw pi 4»e lok. Thus ac this 


■stage of ant proems y - 10 * 20^-;, will im in »- 
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The oj)crator pulls down the threads from the rack, gathering 
those required to make the border of the cloth in her hand. These 
are looped over the extra peg on the side op])Osite to her aud are 
then east on (meiigani) to each peg in turn from side to side as 
she works towards the extra {leg near her right side, where the 
threads are sorted into the eomironent eolour.s (pungiU) and looped 
round it._ The threads now placed out constitute the warj) for 
the first line of pattern to be placed on one of the lines of heddles. 
The operator works back again to the further end of the frame, 
the new set of threads coming over the first set aud constituting 
the corresponding warp to go on the other line of heddles. During 
thi.s process the operator holds the threads between forefinger and 
thumb, guiding them skilfully from side to side. She now' select.s 
the threads required for the lie.xt line of j)attern and the ])rocess is 
rei)eated until enough threads have been ])laeed to cover the whole 
width of the cloth. Evervtime she readies the end nearest her 
she sorts out the pattern on the extra jieg on which is huilt uj) 
the strijis of colours (ragi) in the order which they will ajipear 
in the finish cloth. When sufficient threads has been placed out 
on the frame to cover the width of the sarong the strips of colour 
loojied round the end peg are tied separately with white .string, 
and all the thread is then taken off tlie frame and rolled into large 
bundles. The warp is now ready for the weavers. 

Collecting the Materials for Weaving. 

To the working centre come the weavers from their houses 
in the neighbourhood, bringing with them the detachalile hoards 
(papan gulong) which hold the thread at the foot of the loom 
and baskets to hold the spools for the woof and any special gold 
or silver thread which they may use. Standing on the ])aths out- 
side they unwind the bundles of warp to their full length (about 
(>0 feet), holding the threads carefully off tlie ground. The cables 
of thread already tied in their separate colours are mounted on a 
wooden slat in the correct order and spaced evenly in the order 
in which they will be attached to the loom. From this they are 
wound uj> carefully on to the board. . 

Weavmg. (see Plate 8). 

Weaving is an ancient industry aud the Malay hand \Qom{l-ek) 
in design and operation is much the same as that of any other 
■country. A brief description of its structure will suffice, the 
weaving frame holding the warp is stretched between 4 wooden 
])osts {liang kek) about 4 feet high and .sloping down from a 
height of about 2 feet at the weaver’s end to alwut 6 inches from 
Wie ground at the opposite end where the hoard holding the warp 
is fixed in slotted wooden guides (pasong) suspended from a cross- 
bar. Another crossbar holds the heddles (karap) and the comb 
i^/eniem) and both bars rest on two liorizontel wooden beams 
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running the length of the whole loom, aljout 8—10 feet, ainl fixeil 
to the wooden posts which are held rigid hy wooden heams ^oeketed 
into the feet round the four sides. The weaver sits on a wooden 
bench about 5 feet long built into the Iwni. 

For each loom there are several pairs of heddles. These con- 
sists of wooden rods {(idigiiig) made of nibong elainped together 
and mounting tine white cords for holding the warji to each inter- 
lockino- heddle. Tlie usual width of a sarong requires a total os 
1 680 warp threads. There are 2(i heddles t<> the incli, two stands 
of the warp being fiassed tiirough each of the tiny loops tied aooiit 
3 inches lielow the rods. Hometimes there are h threads per lijop 
(tiaa sehirap) and very rarely 4 to make a thick coarse inatenHi, 
esneciallv if it is to lie richly emliroidered. Tlic other ends ol 
tile cords arc held hv rods helow the warp, connected hy strings to 
the treadles {jijnk htrnp). After threading {weagem/i) tin- 
assemblv is fastened to the loom l>y attaching either end ol a jiau ol 
irings'(/cdi chnmm,) to each heddle. At the top these- strings 
i>ass throu^^h two short bamhoo tiibe?^ 

centres from a crossbar. These swing in a vertical plane to iiioce 
the heddles up and down in turn when the weaver pres.«es on the 
treadles with her feet. Xext the threads are drawn through the 
comi) (tiutxok champak) hy a hamhcKi or nibong hook (pengml), 
somewhat like a large flat crochet hook in sha,.e. 11, e 
sists of a row of teeth {gtgi jetiieva) 4-0 to the inch, made ot hm 
langkap wood shavings. These are held m a tramc consisting cd 
anlipier ])art (gem/-) with carvel hand-gn}.s ami a l^J 

idagu) joined at the sides hy carved tenons {keng). Ihe comb 
haims bv strings from a crossbar and is free to svynig along the 
line* of wart) from the heddles up to the woof \i Inch it presses 
iiito position. The ends of the warp are attached to a thm bamhcK. 
slat which fits into a recess in a wooden bar (pern) mounted oii 
supports bv the weaver’s l>euch. Blots are cut m tbe ends of t le 

bar which' fit over notches on the supimrts, ^ ^ frame i 

i>p woihkI ui> as the weaving prepresses. Ibe \utrp irame u 
stretched taut hy attaching the board holding the a strong 

bnmlioo pede (huloh pemrelt) which is tied to a toot lieam (huju 
penegaitg) hv^everal turns of strong twine. One or more pairs ot 

wooefen slats (beUm karap) f mmKment 

woven, are inserted in the warp, and separate tht <om{K,uem 
«trand= according to the {lattern required. If the cloth m a hm 
vSef requiring the use of gold or silver thread to produce the 
characteristic raised pattern, another slat {behrag hunga) is u- 
IX to the heddles. The slats can te 

to the warp so that they force different sections apart for the 
needle weaving the gold and eilTCr woof thread. 

In its simplest form the operation 

cription. The weaver mw the m2 

i the spool holding the woof f side to side m a cigar shaped cas 
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(/oral-). Iii the simplest tjpe of cloth (hiin gold-) one colour 
only is iised;_iu others (e.g. kain hugis, etc.) tlie pattern outlined 
on the warp is followed either e.xaetly or in harniouizing colours by 
changing spools as required. 

Much greater skill is required in making the well known lain, 
^onglef. This type of cloth possesses a more or less intricate 
rejietitive pattern in gold or silver on a Ijaekgroimd of a single 
colour. Tor the main design the silver threads are carefully 
twisted round those of the basic colour when the edges are reached 
to ensure firmness, and the slats controlling the warp are changed 
<is the design takes shape. Tor the borders a sj)ecial type of 
bamboo embroidery needle (chubnng) with a grooved tongue is 
used. The silver thread is wound round the base of the needle 
and sewn into the ward. 

M'heii sufficient material for a complete sarong has been woven 
a short length of the ne.vt sarong is completed, a slat being inserted 
up against the bar on to which the finished sarong has l)ecn rolled. 
The latter is then cut off with a sharp knife and the slat is fixed 
in the bar. 

Into the centre of each sarong is woven a strip (lepala) of 
varying width often contrasting strongly in design ainl colour with 
the rest of the sarong. Simple in the unpretentious lain hugis, 
this is often of ornate design in the lain songhet. 

'fypes of Cloth. 

It would need quite a long thesis to describe fully all the 
•different types of cloth made by the local weaving industry. As 
is only to be e.\'p_eeted in an art form which offers to the artist such 
a wealth of traditional designs on which to ring the changes, there 
is no rigidly scientific classification of the products. Ty])es of 
which appeal to the public taste, or to sections of it, find a ready 
market all over Malaya. As popular lines are developed and 
■extended they acquire an extensive and often elaborate nomencla- 
ture of their own. Fashions come and go in this country as they 
do in Bond Street. In general the locally -produced cloths may be 
grouped according to : — 

(1) their size and the way they are made up 

(2) the ground pattern (choral). 

(3) the gold and silver embroidery, if any, used to ornament 

the main part of the cloth, the edges and the centre (lepala or 
piiniat), each of which am separately designed in the finer types 
•of sarong, J ^ 
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(4) the method of dying used. 

The normal full-size sarong (laf/? lujancj) is woven in one 
piece {sa-lerang) (y-Wz feet long and is then sewn up end to end to 
make the familiar large skirt, which reaches just below the knees 
and is normalty worn with seluar. The lepala appears, correctly^ 
at the back of the wearer and the Join is hidden by the folds of the 
wearer and the join is hidden by the folds of the garment in front,, 
though there is a inodern tendency among women to wear it with 
the hepala in front. The width of the sarong (iengtlr when 'worn ) 
is limited to 42 lok; say 40-44'', by the widtii of the loom, and is- 
determined by the greatest distance through which the weaver can 
conveniently move from side to side during lier operations, (rreater 
widths for making larger sarongs which reach to the ankles are 
obtained by sewing together side by side two single ])ieees of cloth 
to make what is called a I'ain ham poll {clna lentiig). The single- 
])ieee is narrower than a full-size hahi hujang, being normally 
about 24-30 inches wide; and to make it small heddles and comb are- 
used on the loom. With a full pattern and a neatly embroidered 
border round the edges a cloth of indeterminate size is used by 
itself {hain Upas) for wearing as a short apron (A*, mrnpuig) 
with laju and sehrnr, or sometimes rolled up round the waist 
(/»’. iehoiig). A very' fine A*. was included in the wedding 

gifts sent to Princess Elizabeth in October 1947 by Their 
Highnesses the Sultans of Malaya. Made in Trengganu before*- 
the war, it had a broa<l border extpiisitely embroidered in gold 
thread (heuang 7 uas), Smaller sizes are worn loosely over the* 
shoulder (A-. selendung) by women, who also use them avS head-clotlis- 
partially veiling the face {l\ hehibong) , As the traditional Malay 
head-dress for cerenmnial occasions men wear the desUn\ made of 
hnely embroidered cloth 18-24 inches square wound round the head 
in a special way. In Trengganu it is known as hain seiangan 
(= sapu iungan). 

The simplest type of nnemlvroidered cloth is one of uniform 
colour all over, with no pattern (A*, gelih), though it may have a 
narrow white border and a hepala of different colour, sometimes- 
with thin pencil lines of white thread (cliincltang) running through 
it.- An example of the k, gelih is seen in Plate 6., Ao. 1., though 
owing to its decorated hepala this particular cloth would be more 
usually described as a hain songhei (see below), and the embroh 
dered lines as citorah herdiri. 

As has already been explained the design on patterned cloths- 
(h. heragi) is set out during the arrangement of the warp on the- 
anian. In the simplest type the woof threads are of one colour 
throughout {seiajuk)^ foming a striped cloth of contrasted colours. 
Commonest is ihid h. mmerenda which usually has Inmad lines of 
medium or dark colour running through a black background. A 
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Tariaiit of tliis is tlio Irim mmiiili, a luioie derived from a parti- 
cular type of coarse unprocessed silk whi(‘Ii used to be spun 
{menfplaJc) in the southern States of Malaya. This silk is no 
lo]io-er used, but the name has lent itself to a rather striking 
])attern, derived from the old joeally-j)rodiiced <lyes which were 
used, in which broad stripes of mauve or chocolate-bi'own with white 
borders run through a background of green or browj). An example 
of the l\ masiuli form, with modern additions, is seen in. Plate (>., 
JTo. 2. 

Of the true hnn herchoral^ where the weaver follows the }»at- 
tern on the warp in two or more identical or harmonizing colours, 
the cheapest and most ordinary is the l\ chomJx niuar which lias 
a. simple check pattern of boar<l s([uares in light pastel shades, 
greys, pinks and white.^ The most popular of the medium-prit'ed 
(doths is the hain hugis of whicli there are many varieties. Its 
]iattern is a close and often intricate network of small scpiares in 
Mvhich several colours may be used, usually on a green or red back- 
ground. The chequered design may be sub-divided into small units 
by thin lines of light colour, and stri])s of tlie same colour may 
he grouped together to give a tartan effect. But the real tartan 
style is' achieved in the I'am giling where broad bands of 
colour cross each other in groups leaving dioles^ on a background 
commonly of yellow. These spaces may have embroidered bowers 
or other designs in them, and in general the k\ giling is the only 
type of h, hemgi on which needlework in gold and silver thread i's 
employed to improve the design (Plate G, Xo. 3: and Plate 7, 
Xo. 4). Other weU-known patterns are chorak meMniang, iapak 
died or and mata hilis» 

The finest types of finished cloths all belong to a class known 
gencrically as kain songket in which gold or silver thread {benang 
kiJat) is sewn or woven into the ma^terial as it takes shape on the 
loom. The word songket (= sutigkii, Wilkinson’s Mal.-Eng. Diet.) 
really means To sew’ or % embroider’ with the special type of 
needle (chnhang) already described. But if has come to be used 
■<»f any kind of cloth decorated with gold or silver thread. The 
weaver divides the warp threads into segments by means of a 
tranverse wooden slat, which is turned up so that its edges force tlie 
segments apart for the shuttle to ])ass through. The gold or 
silver thread is then woven into the cloth in the usual manner, 
sometimes ]>assing on top of as many as five consecutive warp 
threads. Then the heddles are changed over, the slat readjusted 
and the operation repeated. This gives the characteristic low 
relief of the design on such cloths. If the pattern is to l)e an intri- 
cate tracery of connected thread running all over the cloth a 
third lieddle, without treadle and operated by hand, is placed be- 
liind the two ordinary heddles. The fully woven songket is called 
songket penoh to distinguish it from thk worked with a needle 
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Side view of the kek. The weaver is pressing the woof thread into place with the jcntera. 
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{mnglet: cliuhang) wliere a thicker stronger kind of tljread 
(hennng mas) is often used. Plate '2'., No. 4 is a good example 
of the son gleet penoh. The weaving of a l\ son gleet is slow and 
dimeuit work calling for judgment aiKp experience. The weaver 
can produce many rich and exotic effects by using the techniques at 
her command. A plain background ma«y be improved hy coiiven- 

tioiial designs (bunga bogan (Plate T,. 

No. 4), (Idate 7, No. 5) jawbangan, pechah rofan, etc. re- 
peated at even intervals on the eWth. As has been noted the 
le; giling may be so treated, to make a popular style of cloth kjiown 
as the le, giling bertabiir. Another common device is the pencil 
trace of parallel silver tlireads running across the ])attern of the 
leepala. It is often employed in decorating tlie edges of the 
strij)s of colour in the main pattern of the cloth, which is then 
]iuown as Mill seUt {See Plate 7, No. 5). 

It is in the An that the leepala blossoms out into a 

real work of art. The two most commonly met with in Treiig- 

ganu are the leepala jmehok rehong (Plate 7, No. 5 ) and the kepala 
lawi ay am. Of the Je.heragi only the le. giling eaii normally have 
an embroidered while the and others of the type 

usually have leepala of contrasted but not very striking pattern 
kiiown generally as leepala jari. Often the chorale giling is super- 
imposed on hiin ilea(\ chiiai (see belovO, onto whicli gold biinga 
lalrur and leepala are sometimes em()roidered. To call sucli types 
liybrids would be to do less than justice to the subtle harmonies 
of ])atteni and colour which are produced, and to mi^concieve the 
art of cloth designs, ft is rather that the technical devices employed 
allow of so free a style as to defy systematic nomenclature. The 
few details I have given here can serve only as in introduction 
to a subject of considerable complexity. 

Most brilliant and gorgeous of all the Je. song'ieei are those to 
wliich the term k. benang mas is specifically ap|)lied. In these 
ricli garments every s])ace on the cloth is filled dn to make a 
regular interlocking pattern (telok beraniai) in gold against a 
background usually of black or dark monotone. Those made now- 
adays never seem to achieve quite such a tine finish as the older 
oiies which they imitate. Their prototypes have been jealously 
guarded for generations as family heirlooms, relics of the days 
when such costly things were Jarangan raja, the perquisite only of 
royalty. On the market they fetch collectors i)rices. 

Mention must be made of another and very different typo^ of 
pattern which is ]>roduced by partial dyeing of the material during 
the manufacturing process. In one process, called ikut chmi, the 
bundles of ujulyed silk thread after the arranging of the warp are 
unwound, and selected short lengths of the cable are firmly bound 
witli banana skins tied tightly to them with strong thread. On 
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iiiiiiiersion in the dye hath the untied })ortioiis only receive the 
Two or three successive immersions may lye made, the 
positions of the bindings being changed between each. 'Tlie light 
rolours of the first dyeing may l>e deepened to dark greens, dark 
mauves and even black ])y combination with dyes of otlier colours, 
while other parts of the thread may be left nndyed. 'Jdie woof iii 
the weaving may he of one colour only or it may he similarly dyed 
to the pattern required and woven in so that colours fall into 
their correct positions, the, weaver ])nlliiig the thread from side to 
side until it is in exactly the riglit j>lace. This slow work calls 
for much patience and is now rarely done. One form of the finished 
<'loth, called A*, chomk jepun, has. a curious ]iiirror-image pattern 
of curves rather like the ^ghosT signatures of the schoolboy’s scrap- 
book. Jt contrasts strongly with the right-angled regularity of all 
the l\ heragu Another favourite |)attern is one having a suc- 
cession of weird flaky streaks zigzagging in steps across the cloth, 
called k, pemng romk (Plate 7, Xo. 6). Other ])opiilar effects 
])roduced by this process are known as hnagii rum put, and seluHihar 
nihong seen in Plate Xo. 2. ]n another process various sim})le 
geometrical designs are printed onto the woven ]>ut undyed cloth 
with a wooden stamp. The edges of these designs are then stitched 
tight. 'They are then l>ound round with thread, or if large by 
using the banana skin technique, liefore the rest of the cloth is 
dyed. By this method the well-known laiin pelangi are ])rodiieed. 
The patterns are rather crude and resemble some of those pro- 
duced by batek work on fabrics seen in Malaya. 

This short aec*ount of Trengganu weaving is not concerned 
with the economies of the industry. But it is interesting to note 
that tlie rates of remuneration vary eonsiderahiy according to the 
degree of skill required to make the different types of cloth. For 
the small-size l\ selemng the weaver receives about fifty cents a 
piece, for a l\ hajaug eighty cents. One of these takes only a 
day or two to weave. For the ordinary mngkei rates start at 
alxmt two dollars and go up to eight or ten dollars for the fully 
worked l\ hemng mas which may take several weeks to eomj>lete. 
An ordinary l\ Bugk sells retail at about fourteen dollars and 
the olioicest k. hemug mas for anything up to two hundred dollars, 
so it i< evident that kf)Our costs are small and the profit to the 
jiianufacturer and the middleman presumably liigh. 
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( Received, September 1948) 

111 Malaya the shadow ]>]ay is ra])i<l]y l>e(-omii.ig a thiiig of tlie 
past. At amusement ])arks ami im}>ortant fiiiietioDs on the 

east coast of the Peiiiiisiila the ‘To Dalaiig still erects his paiig- 
goug, and, using nowadays a car headlamp and T^-volt battery^ 
works his buffalo-hide j)up})ets before a critical audience of tlie 
older generation which still delights in the epic struggles of Ihinji 
against the demons and divine monsters of Indrals heaven, and a 
handful of young Malays who drift in and out and have little idea 
wliat the story is about. But in front of the Puldic delations 
einema Tan a short distance away Malay men and women of all 
ages crowd eagerly to see films about coal-mining, deep sea fishing 
nr the Boyai Wedding. This is just as it should be in a country 
whose heirs are keenly alive to the imjjortauce of modern education, 
and realize the ]3art it will play in tlieir own advancement. Sir 
Bichard Winstedt has drawn attention to the possible factual basis 
of the Panji tales, but it is not as history that they are ])resented 
•on the screen, and they have little real cultural value. 

To the historian and the folklorist, however, thev are interest- 
ing for the light they throw, or may ]>e expected to throw when 
a great deal more research has been done, on the complicated anthro- 
. ])oIogy of the Far East, the migrations of various cultural groups 
Hiid the results of their impact upon one another. The few maim- 
ircripts that have been preserved have been studied in some detail, 
but apparently little has been done in collecting stories, cwrupt 
Ihough they be after ])assiiig from generation to generation by 
word of mouth, from the })erfonners themselves. 

The following extracts from the repertoire of a wayang kulii * 
performer were collected from the Kemaman district of Treng- 
ganu. The first, Bentara Keripan (or Kuri}>an), I took down 
from the words of ‘Che Awang bin Abdullah, a ‘Toh Dalang ivho 
•enjoys a high local reputation, after I had seen part of it pc^rformed 
iit the Chukai Agricultural Show in 1947 . lie told the story in 
iiis own way throughout, and I did not prompt him or interrupt, 
except to get him to repeat words or phrases, which he was able to 
do without variation, while I wrote down his wwds in longhand. 
In addition I showed the method of transcription that 1 wanted to 
inj group teacher, ‘Che Muda bin Abdul Rahman, and in tne course 
of the next few weeks he obtained for me the remaining four 
extracts. For convenience of reference I give summaries of all 
five as separate sections although they are fragments, isolated or 
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8li"htlv overlapping episotles, covering a part of the Chekel Wa- 
neiig Pati, ealled by Sir Picharii Winstedt “tins interminalde 
romance”. ‘Che Awang in fact said to me: “Were I to tell you 
the whole story, not even ten of those large books wliieli your 
teachers use could .contain it”. Ho claimed that tlie stories given^ 
were those best known to, and liked by, his ])ublic. In the course of 
departmental duty I have since been transferred away from 
Trengganu, and it seems worth while giving the stories told ms 
in this rather incomplete state. To show the style of languase 
used in the narratives, I am also giving, after the summaries, the 
Malay text of the first extract. 

‘Che Awang took credit in claiming that his story -cycle con- 
tained a purer 'element of the Javanese in it than did those of 
other performers on the east coast, which he scorned as being cor- 
rupted by Siamese influence, though he admitted they were ]uore 
popular with the crowds than liis own. He said that some years 
ago a manuscript had come into his hands, and from -it he had 
obtained most of the material tliat lie now uses. He had parted 
with the MS sometime ago, and was vague when ])ressod for details, 
hut presumahlv this was some version of the Chekel \\aiieng Patu 
Anker Pentse has stated that two forms of the wayang kulit are 
found in Kelantan: the Siamese, in which the Ramayaim cycle is 
performed, and the Javanese which he says is of recent importatioiu 
Some grounds for ‘Che Awaiig’s claim may perhaps he found in 
the nse of Javanese words like %auia’ and ^yadi’ alon^ with their 
peninsular equivalents ‘patek’ and ‘adek’, hut the narration contains 
a number of modern idioms like ‘walau heberapa di-pujok pun’, and 
‘walan sa-maeham mana pun’. The Chekel Waneng Pati tale shows 
Ramavana influence, episodes like the hero marrying his sister and 
the demon Raksasas attacking them teing common to both. Ihe 
phrase ‘dewata mnlia raya’ is used for the Deity, hut Mecca is 
named and words of the Mohammedan religion like ‘amal’ and 
‘Kiamat’ are found. 

Sommaries in EngMi 
I. BENTARA KERIPAN 

Four brothers, the princ-es of Keripan, Deha, Gegelang and 
Siligasari are sent by Semar to Mecca alter wdiich they return to 

rule their own countries. 

One day the ruler of Heripan shouts to Betara Guru in the 
Sixth Heaven for a warrior of supernatural power to help him m 
his fight against the Demon Giants. Alarmed by the noise, and 
sliaking, Ifetara Gum confers with the other six gixls Betara 
Xengada, Betara Omar, Betara Burhan, Betara Kerma Java. Betant 
Indera and Betara Indera Jaya. Only Kerma Jaj’a is equal to the 
task, but he is the favourite of Sangyang Tunggal, the Lord of the 
Highest Heaven. So they go off to .the Seventh Heaven, and m 
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flBswer to tlieir entreaties Sangjang Timggal agrees to semi Keniia 
Java down to Earth, at the same time coiinseiling them to return, 
and guard carefully Princess Ma Anata ^Ajail>, and the sac-retl 
flower Jayang Malai whieli grows in the Princess’s garden. 

Then Sangyang Tunggal takes Kerma Java and, tiiriniig him 
into a cnstard apple, casts him down to Keripan. The nynifdi 
l.rda Kesokina he turns into a pomegranate and sends to Deha. 
Sang Gera lie sends to Gunong \Vilis, and Wiroii into the liinter- 
laini of Keripan. He turns Sang Kala into a wild ramhntaii 
fruit and sends him down to the forest. ITiwillingly Sangyang 
Ihinggal also allows Bentara Busii (= Bongsu, youngest) to go, 
turning him into a piece of rotten wood the size of a coconut, and 
casts him into a lake called Martapiira, on condition that he 
never returns to the Seventh Heaven. 


One day Betara Keripan is out luinting with Wiron and 
Ainlaga and lijs followers. They have spent several days in the 
forest without finding anything, when suddenly they see a golden 
him] which disappears when they chase it. Then they meet seven 
sisters of the pagan tribes which inhabit the forest. Pur.med, the 
sisters all escajie, exce])t the beautiful Princess Bungsu Pangan who 
becomes Betara Kerijian’s mate. >S]ie longs to eat a ranibutan 
fruit, and when the wish is miraculously granted she becomes 
|)regnant. Thinking of the embarrassment which tlie love-child of 
an aboriginal mother would cause him when he returned to liis 
, kingdom, he decides to kill tlie Princess, but on the advice of his 
chief minister she is given his ring and ]>Iaeed in a well. After 
a son named Kerataia is born to her in the well she places the 
ring on his finger, and exhorts him to go and search for his father 
when he is older. 

Back in Keripan the Ivijig’s wife longs one day for a custard- 
apple, and when this wish is also miraculously granted she l>eeomes 
pregnant and hears a son Eadin Inu Kartapati. As he grows up 
the fame of his good looks spreads far and wide, but his parents 
refuse all marriage proposals made by the envoys of foreign coun- 
tries. To the King of Deha a daughter. Princess Badin Golok, 
is horn. At length the news reaches the ears of the ruler -of 
IMenggada, a large and important kingdom of Java, who wishes to 
find a match for his daughter of surpassing beauty. Princess 
.Sinaran Pati,. The King himself heads an einbassy^of his ministers 
and warriors to Keripan, but Badin Inu is unwilling, and vowing 
■vengeance the King returns to Menggada. A .month later lie 
'three of his trusted ministers to capture Badin Inu. They snateh 
him away as he is playing in the palace garden, and carry' him 
back to Menggada where he is looked after by forty duennas the 
royal household. Summoned into the 'presence of ihe King of 
Menggada^ and offered his, daughter^- hand and the kingdom, Bimh 
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Jim turns his hack defiantlv and walks out. Xo amount of eoaxinjx, 
not even hiiiding in chains, makes him cliansfe his mind, for, he 
says, ]\erif)an is a ^nreater kingdom than Menggada. He is thrown 
into a dungeon guarded by seven ranks of warriors, starved auil 
made to work as a slave. 

Saiigyang Tunggal descends to Earth and, donning a ],)eggar*s 
garb which he hnds under a tree, suddenly turns jet-black in colour, 
his body swelling out and three tufts of hair sprouting from Ids 
head. He bathes in the lake of Marta])Lira and riil)s himself 
vigorously: then he throws the lump of removed dirt, the size of a 
coconut, into the lake and at once a human form emerges and elimhs 
onto the }>ank. Sangyang Tunggal gives him the name of Turas 
and changes his own to Semar. They travel on together, and reacli 
an old disused well from which comes the sound of a voice. Turas, 
frightened of the ghostly soiuids, runs away but Semar lifts the 
stone lid and finds inside a woman of the forest tribes and her 
child. Semar says he is searching for a prince to make his follower, 
and Princess Bungsu Pangan says that her son is the Prince of 
Keripan. She tells him their story and then he and the young 
men set off to find the King of Keripan, after he "has taught him 
how to make a correct o}>eisance before a ruler. But then ha- 
recognises the ring on his finger, and says that he has no need to do 
obeisance before the King. 

While he is making his way through the forest Turas is seized 
by the Cannibal Demons, ruled by Bota Kala Sunyi. They are 
about to devour him when he tells them that he is the Head Keeper 
of the Forests, at which they release him with profuse apologies and 
show him the way to Keripan, with promises of help if he should 
ever need it. He meets Semar and is told that the voice in the 
well was that of a human being, and that the young man following 
him is Keratala, the son of Bentara Keripan. 

When Semar and Turas ap}>ear before the King of Keripan 
to ask to be taken on as palace slaves, they find him stricken with 
grief at the loss of Badin Tnu, and are told that they must first 
bring his son back to Keripan. Semar mentions that they have 
a man who wdil do this and Keratala, summoned before the King, 
reveals his identity. On learning of it the King withdraws to the 
palace and Keratala, left standing in the entrance-hail, is so 
angry that he shakes the w'alls until the wKoie palace trembles. 
Coming out again, the King says that he will acknowledge Kera- 
tala as his son, if he will bring Badin Inn back. He agrees and 
asks weapons. A box of ^^keris’^ is brought, and he tests them 
one by one by stabbing his chest. The points of all except one 
break, and this one he hands to Andaga. He tests another box- 
ful in the same ww and hands the one unbroken keris to Wiruii- 
In tM'tiiird test he selects lor himself a k&ris cilW'ljpS^ Sgngsokngo* 
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(the Keris with Twenty-five Curves in its Blade). He sets out for 
Kingdom of Menggada in company- with Semar and Turas, while 
Andaga and AVirun watch out' for their return in Keripan. Semar 
an I T liras become slaves at the court of Menggada, and soon make 
themselves favourites with the King. The}^ are told to guard the 
palace precincts, and find a:, very^ emaciated Eadiii Inn in the 
dungeon. Primed with a plan of escape Keratala goes down and 
smashes open tlie dungeon, grabs Eadin Inu and dashes up out 
of the gate of the fortress. But the noise has disturbed the wliolu 
palace, and he finds himself surrounded by soldiers of the King’s 
bodyguard. ^ He passes Eadin Inn on to Semar, and then runs 
amuck, killing many of his opponents. Eemembering the King of 
KeripaiPs promise he breaks off, and they all return safely to 
Keripan with Eadin Inu. The King goes back on his w'ord and 
Keratala, furious at his perfidy, again shakes the entrance-hall of 
the palace until the whole building trembles. Enquiring the 
reason for the disturl)anee Eadin Inu is told the whole story l)y 
Keratala, whom he then addresses as elder !)rother and accords the 
new name of Siia Kalam, 'Hester PrinceP 

Six months later the King of Menggada starts out on expedi- 
tion to ask for the hand of Eadin Gaioh, the Princess of Jleba. 
Coming to the ])orders of Keripan they are met by Sila Kalam, 
Wirun and Andaga, sent by Eadin Inu, who has recognized the 
standard of his enemy. Eadin Gaioh is already betrothed to 
Eadin Inu, and in a fight lasting seven dap and seven nights liis 
three protagonists utterly rout the hosts of Menggada. 

IL KERA EMAS 

One day wdiile on his travels through foreign countries Eadin 
Inu, accompanied by Semar, ‘Turas, Andaga, Winm and Siia Kalam 
arrived at the court of Betara Deha. He tells the King that after 
hunting for some time in the forest they are tired, and wish to rest- 
The King is delighted to see them for his land is threatened by 
his enemies, and Eadin Inu^s fame as a warrior is widespread. He 
sends for the Queen and their daughter Prineess Eadin GaloK 
and a sumptuous feast is laid before the visitors. Eadin Inu is 
invited into the King’s dining hall and sits at table with his 
brothers, Eadin Emas Aria Gunong Sari and Eadin Perbuang. 

One day Eadin Inu defends the town of Deha against a pemoii 
Giant who attacks it trying to, abduct Eadin Gaioh. All his com-, 
rades except Semar fall unconscious after being bitten ^ by the 
Ilemon, and Eadin Inn is compelled to retreat because the Demon’s 
magic powers make him inwulnei^sble to^Badin^Inn^s sword. 

Inn shows liif sword to Semar who spit^ on it,^ and at their n^xt 
encounter he thrusts it into the Demon’s mouth and kiils^ him. 
Semar revives the unconscious men, and they all return to ^ tbo' : 
palace. - , , ) ) ■" V 
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Xot long afterwards Radin Inn suggests to Semar that they 
should all go into the mountains and practise asceticism, in order 
to gain supernatural power the better to protect the Kingdom of 
Delia. With the King’s permission they leave lor Gunong \\ an- 
dang-Wandang, after Radin Inu has made Radin Emas Ana 
Gunong Sari promise on his life that he will guard Radin ^oh 
from all, whether good or bad, who come pressing their suit. T-l^n 
Radin Inu ascends to the highest peak of the mountain while his 
followers remain at the foot. 

Meanwhile the King of Keripan is becoming more and more 
anxious for news of Radin Inu. At length one of his other sons, 
Radin Charang Chenaloh, begs to be allowed to go and search for 
him, and when this is refused threatens to leave by force. Anpred, 
the King turns him into a Golden Monkey who leaps away and runs 
into the forest. By and by he comes to Gunong Gandang Wan- 
dang, on top of which lives an old hermit monk^ who possesses 
very great magic powers. His name is Hanuman Kapi M ara He 
warns Radin Charang Chenaloh that only his elder brother, Radin 
Inu can restore him to proper shape, and that he is practising 
asceticism. He advises Radin Charang Chenaloh to do likewise, and 
together they go to the summit of Gunong Gandang Wandang. 
The princes of Deha carry out their promises faithfully. An expe- 
dition under Prince Belamangan Jaya comes to Deli^and demands 
Princess Radin Galoh with angry threats, but the King, exhorted 
by Radin Emas Aria Gunong Sari,. procrastinates and the foreigners 
wait impatiently outside the town. But the Prince says if 
his request is not granted he will lay waste the whole land of Delia. 

Hanuman Kapi Wara decides to release Radin Charang Che- 
naloh, although his period of devotion is not yet finished, so that 
he can go to the aid of Princess Radin Galoh. He tells him that 
after his past studies no one except Eadin Inu would be able to 
resist him, and takes him to the borders of Deha, where he in- 
structs him to make for the garden of the Princess. Radin Cha- 
xang Chenaloh arrives at the gate of the garden, but the janitor 
refuses to admit a monkey. So he kills him with a vicious kick. 
Then he pushes into the garden and creates a disturbance by up- 
rooting all the plants and trees. The gardeners run off in a panic, 
and tell the King and Prince Belamangan Jaya, who is with him, 
that a Golden Monkey is destroying the garden. Three of Bela- 
mangan Jaya’s warriors are despatched and the monkey kills two 
of them by banging their heads t(^ether. Then the Prince himself 
at the head of his fighting men tries to capture the monkey, hut 
the monkey strikes at him with the branch of a tree wKile his 
body is invulnerable to their weapons. The attackers are killed 
and scattered, and the Prince, deprived of his clothing during the 
fight, returns disconsolate to his own country. 
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The King of Deha tells all the other claimants that anyone 
who can capture the Golden Monkey shall win his daughter's hand. 
They all try but none can preyail against the monkey’s magic. In 
the end only four are left ; Prince Soiok, Prince Seludang, Prince 
Chempedak and Prince Eaga-Raga. They decided that it is use- 
less to continue, and return to their own countries, resolved to 
find other brides, while the Golden Monkey remains in possession 
of the Princesses garden. 


After Radin Inu has been living as an ascetic on top of 
Gunong Wandang for nearly forty 3^ears Semar, afraid that if he 
completes his devotions his magic power will be so strong that 
Heaven itself will be consumed, summons him down to the foot 
of the mountain. There they bathe themselves and Radin Inu 
combs his long hair. Semar notices that he has a curbuncle growing 
from the back of neck, and he replies that this is a sign of the 
special favour bestowed upon him by the gods. They rouse the 
others and all set out for the kingdom of Deha after changing their 
names, Radin Inu to Mese Gemete, Semar to Lebah Labu, Turas to 
Abu Tatir, Sila Kalam to Keratala, Andaga to Pota Wira Yura, 
and Wirun to Jeludeh. The King of Delia does not recognize Mese 
Gemete and asks brusquely from what country he comes. But he 
is pacified when Mese Gemete promises to capture and slay the 
Golden Monkey. The monkey is enraged at the approach of the 
warriors, and starts by thrusting at Mese Gemete with an areca palm, 
while Mese Gemete lunges forward with his sword. The fight is- 
long and bitter, and the latter is getting the worst of it. Keratala 
strikes with his magic keris Sangsokugo, and the others also un- 
sheathe their weapons and rush to his aid. But the monkey’s 
powerful magic makes them fall in a faint and Mese Gemete, 
fighting with bare hands after sheathing his useless weapon, is 
seized and thrown into the air, landing unconscious in Waringin 
tree,^ as far away as a bird can fly in seven days. After reviving 
he returns at once to the fight, remembering his promise to Sang- 
yang Tunggal to subdue the world, and upbraiding himself for 
being worsted by a mere monkey. With a hard blow he fells the 
monkey to the ground and stamps on him, but the monkey 
seizes the trunk of a tree and breaks it across Mese Gemete’s body. 
In trying to grab another tree-trunk he is seized round^ the_ waist 
by Mese Gemete who with a mighty effort hurls him high in the 
sky into Heaven. There he is met by Sang Kaki Betara Kala, who 
tells him that Mese Gemete is his elder brother. If he returns to 
Earth and does obeisance to him he will regain his human shape. 
He returns and greets his brother as Radin Inu, begging his for- 
giveness and telling him the story of his plight. He is changed 
back into human shape. Then they both resume their former name 

1 Ficus Linn. It is sun Matay CHStcwa 
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and Radin Inn takes Eadin Charang Clienaloh, escorted by their 
six comrades, back to the land of Keripaii. 

III. KELANA WRA JAYANG SAKTI 

The King of Menggada is told by Ins chief minister tliat 
Eadin Galoh, the daughter of the King of Deha, is a Princess of 
peerless beauty, and would make a fitting wife for so ini])ortant 
a ruler as him. But she is already betrothed to Radin Inn Karta- 
pati, the son of the King of Keripan. The King of Menggada, 
tlireatening to devastate the kingdom of Delia if he cannot wed tlie 
Princess, gathers all his available force, and marches to Deha to 
find preparations for the wedding in progress. Arrogantly he 
demands the bride, but is challenged to fight by Radin Iiui. In the 
ensuing struggle, in which ''Tlood flowed like a riveP^ he is 
stabbed by Eadin Inu and killed. 

One night Sang Kaki Betara steals away the Prineesss Eadin 
Galoh, and puts her on Gunoiig Maha Meru with duennas and 
attendants to wait on the royal captive. The next morning the 
palace is searched high and low for Eadin Galoh, but the door of 
her chamber is open and she is nowhere to be found. The King 
deeply mourns her loss, and Eadin Inn volunteers to go and find 
her. With his two attendants, Semar and Turas, and Iiis three 
w^arriors, Sila Kalam, Sila Andaga and Wirun he arrives at the 
boundaries of a certain country which Semar tells him is Sembawa. 

The King of Sembawa is holding council with his captains 
when three of his subjects enter to say that a strange man and 
his two wicked henchmen have been stealing vegetables from their 
orchard. Enraged, the King sends two of his captains, the 
Temeriggong Sembawa and the Temenggong Gelomhang Senggora, 
to the hut where the strangers are lodging. To their question, 
Eadin Inu answers that his name is Kelana Wira Jayang Sakti, 
that his two attendants are I-^bah I^abu and Abu Tatir, and. his 
three warriors Keratala, Pota Wira Yura and Jeludeh. Pie says 
haughtily that they do not seek an audience with the King, and 
that if tile King wishes to know who they are it is for him to seek 
an audience with them. The two captains prepare to kill them 
but Keratala rushes out and puts them to flight. They report 
to the King who assembles his fighting men to capture Kelana 
Wira Jayang Sakti, but when the battle is Joined they are over- 
come by his magic power, and the Iving and all his warriors are 
killed. Only one of the King^s wives remains, and she is taken 
by Kelana Wira Jayang Sakti who becomes the ruler of Sembawa. 

IV« KERAKNASI 

Pegawaii Besmi, the King of Menggada, before going off to 
practise asceticism, hands over his kingdom to his son w*hen he 
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^eomes of age. Wishing to tind a wife, lie learns from his eliief 
minister that the most I>eaiitifiii maiden is Eadin Gfaloh, daughter 
■of the King of Deha. So he. despatches the minister with a letter 
proposing marriage to the ' court of Beha, where he is asked to 
wait seven days for the answer. 

^ Eadin Galoh is already betrothed to Eadin Tim, the son of the 
King of Kiiripaii, wdio is hastily- sent for to claim his bride in the 
face of other suitors. PTlaborate 'prepa.ratioiis are made for the 
marriage. The King of Knripan 'and his host of warriors, court 
attendants and sulijects are received in Deha with royal honours. 
His announcement that he- lias come to give his son in marriage 
to Eadin Galoh is the, signal 'for .dancing, singing and all kinds of 
entertainment, lasting for forty days and nights. GSemar and Turas 
are put in charge of the merry-making, but they soon start quarrel- 
ling with each other when Semar asks to share the gleanings from 
tile rice-pot, which he sees Turas eating ot! a long-handled scraper. 
Turas bands him the scraper, but every time he dips it into the 
pot and scoops out some rice, Turas licks it clean. The noise of 
their brawl wakes the whole place. Eadin hm angrily chases them 
both out of the grounds, brandishing a bow and arrow to s|>eed 
them away. , 

The pair arrive at the foot of Giinong Wandang. There 
Semar leaves Turas under a tree and ascends to the summit to 
practise asceticism for three years. At the end of this {leriod he 
rejoins the waiting Turas and confides in liim that he intends to 
abduct Eadin Galoh. They go back to Deha, and when Eadin Inn 
peremptorily refuses the demands of Semar (wliose real identity 
is not known to him) the ensuing fight goes against him. So he 
visits Betara Guru in Heaven to appeal for lielp, and Betara Guru 
advises that only one man can aid him, his old follower Semar. 
But Eadin Inu says that Semar has left him.^ He returns to 
Earth and receives the same advice from the King of Kuripaii. 
Baffled he sits clown in the middle of the field and implores Semar 
to come to his aid. This so touches the heart of Semar that he 
calls for his beggaris garb, and putting it on approaches Eadiit Inn 
who asks where he has been all l:his time. Eadin Inu tells him 
that he has been attacked by a young man possessed of gte«t 
strength and supematurai power. When Semar asks where ht m 
Eadin Inu replies that the young man disappeared 'when he called 
for Turas. At Bernards suggestion they all return to Keri|isn with 
their band of followers. 

^ V. PANJI GAGAK BAKONG 

The goclsrin Heaved ^re .troubled by a Demon 
Putaran, wdio wushes to become their ruler. Betara Guru refuses 
m'it 18 against the wishes ?*unggal, thc.IiOrd uf thO': 
Highest Heaven. Whereupon the Demon Giant tlireatens to 
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destroy Heaven, and waits in the middle of the battle-field to meet 
the challenge of the gods. 

Betara Guru consults with Betara ISTengada, and they agree- 
to start the fight the next day. Betara Omar is put in command, 
with Betara Burhan on -the left flank, Betara Brahma on the 
right, and Betara Indera in the centre. On the morrow the ranks 
of the gods pit their strength against Eatudu Putaran hut cannot 
prevail; Betara Guru asks for a week’s truce which is given. 

Summoning all the gods in audience before him at Sangga 
Maya, Betara Guru asks how the Demon Giant may be overcome, 
Betara Xengada consults a hook on astrology which says that only 
Panji Gagak Bakong, a child of Singasari, will save them. But 
the child is still in* its mother’s womb. Sent down to Earth 
Betara Omar goes to the kingdom of Singasari, where he finds 
all the inhabitants anxiously awaiting the birth of the child to the- 
Queen. The child is born in a gorgeously decorated chamber 
in the palace and is laid on a silver tray. Quickly Betara Omar 
snatches the child from under the eyes of tlie seven midwives who 
have come down from Heaven to be in attendance, and returns with 
it to Betara Guru who is beginning to fear that some mischance 
has occurred. Betara Guru sees the frailty of the newly-born infant 
with some misgiving, but is assured that it will beat the Demon 
Giant. 

On the next d^y the truce is up and the best of drums and 
other alarums herald the arrival of the Demon Giant at the gates- 
of Heaven. The child is escorted onto the field of battle by the 
assembled gods, but it faints away on hearing the voice of Eatudu 
Putaram. A further forty days truce is agreed to, and the gods- 
reassemble at Sangga Maya where Betara Xengada consults the- 
book on astrology, and finds that the child must be cut in pieces arid 
placed in a cauldron with poisoned weapons. The directions are 
followed, Betara Guru standing by the cauldron and reciting a 
magic incantation calling on Sangyang Tunggal to restore the 
child to life. The seven-layered cloth cwering it is then removed 
and out steps the child alive. He is bathed at the well of Bandun 
Hasua and presented to the assembled gods at Sangga Maya, 
They endue him with their magic power and he is named Panji 
(Jagak Bakong, the Champion of Heaven. 

At the end of forty days the Demon Giant appears again, and 
Panji Gagak Bakong goes out onto the battle-field to find him 
waiting. They hurl abuse at each other. Then Panji Gagak 
. .‘R ^kftng draws his sword and fails upon Eatudu Putaran. At the 
end of a day and a night Eatudu Putaran is defeated and returns 
to ®drfh, pursuai by Panji Gagak Bakong who chases him into 
i » t»ire ip ilount Miang Tmggal, but the Demon Giant closes the 
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Two suitors for the hand of the Princess of Meiitaimg, naiiie^ 
: Kelana Lang-Lang Biiana Sakti and Kelana Jajang Sakti, arrive 

I io find two Princes, Champaka and Eoga-EayaJ already t^e on 

I , ■ the same quest. Kekna Lang-Lang finds high favour with the King 

I of Mentaiing, who ^ offers his daughter to him in marriage. This 

I ■ angers the two Princes and a fnrions battle starts. Heaven itself 

shaking with its vehemence. Panji Gagak Bakong asks what is 
causing Heaven to shake, and is told that his cousin Eadin Inn 
f ■ Ivartapti is fighting with the jwo Princes. He descends to Earth 

I ' .and ^witnesses the fight in which Kelana Lang-Lang Buana Sakti 

j is victorious. In answer to his enquiry the latter denies that he 

i is Eadin Inn Kartapati. Then he asks what the fight was atout, 

i-md hearing that Kelana Lang-Lang Buana Sakti v/ishes to abduct 
1 Princess Chendera Wati, the daughter of the King of Mentaung, 

lie claims that she is already betrothed to him and that he will 
take her off by force. The fight that follows is heard in Heaven, 
and Betara Nengada tells Betara Guru that Eadin. Inu Kartapati 
and Panji Gagak Bakong are in mortal combat. Advised by 
^ Betara Xengada, Betara Guru goes down to Earth and stops the 

;■ fight, telling Eadin Inu Kartapati that the man he is tighting is his 

I own cousin, the Prince of Singasari. After Betara Guru has return- 

ed to Heaven the pair of them go to Mentaung, where Eadin Imi 
Kartapati marries Princess Ghedera Wati. Then they return to 
Keripan, where the King is overjoyed at the return" of his son 
i .after so long an absence. Already old, Betara Keripan hands 

I over his kingdom to Eadin Inu Kartapati, who promises not to 

; go on any more of his travels, and PanJi Gagak Bakong stays in 

r Keripan as the captain of his forces. 

I 

I Comments. 

; We may first distinguish the comic episodes to which every 

I patron of the wayaiig kulit looks forward as light relief after the 

I life-and-death struggles between the hero and his opponents, neither 

I side scrupling to use the supernatural powers with which it is 

I .somewhat capriciously endowed. These interludes centre round 

f Semar, an incarnation of Sangyang Tunggal, the Supreme Lord 

f of Indrak Heaven, and his weak-kneed comrade Turas. The story 

I in Ko. 1 of the birth of Turas from the dirt removed from Bemaris 

[ body is well-kiiown in the Kelantan wayang kulit, where Pa^ 

I Hogah (Semar) bathes at a well or spring, and Wa^ Long (Turas) 

I -emerges from the ground at the spot where he buried the dirt. The 

I seizure of Turas by a raksasa in No. 1, Semaris discovery of ^ a 

f oarbuiicle on Eadin Inuk neck in No. II, and the quarrel over the 

^ rice gleanings in No. IV, are all examples of such interludes. 

As to the principal storv there is no account of the divine 
I birth of Eadin Inu and Eadin Galoh. Nos I and III mention 

I lour brothers, the princes of Keripan, Leha, Gegelang and Sirngar 

sari, who are descended, from the gods. In the Chekel Waneng 
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Pati it is Betara Eala who arranges the kidnapping of Eadin 
Iim,^ who is betrothed to Eadin Galoh, and the carrying off of 
Eadiii Galoh by a raksasa: in ISTo. I Eadin Inn is ca])tured bv the 
ruler of Menggada after refusing to marry liis daughter, and in 
Xo. II Eadin Galoh is the object of an ktack ])y a raksasa on 
Deha. There are three accounts, in Xos I, 111 and IT, of the 
Chekel Waneng Pati story in which the ruler of ]\lenggada comes 
to claim Eadin Galoh as his bride but is overcome by Eadin liiu. 
A golden hind is mentioned inconsequentially in Xo. I. In the 
Chekel Waiieng Pati, Betara Kala, angry because the King of 
Deha has refused his daughter Eadin Galoh to her rescuer Eadin 
Inu as promised, throws a ring to earth where it ])ecomes a hind 
with golden antlers. Eadin Galoh longs for it and the Xing 
promises her in marriage to anyone who can capture it, but Eadin 
Inu is again cheated of his reward. 

In the Chekel Waneng Pati, Eadin Charang Chenaloh, the 
brother of Eadin Inu, attacks Deha and is defeated by Eadin Inu 
who then recognizes him and faints. To judge from WinstedEs 
summary there is no mention in it of the golden Monkey (Xo. II) 
and Mese Gamete (Winstedt mentions a MS called' the Mesa 
Kumitar). Before they recover, Betara Kala has carried away 
Eadin Galoh in a storm. Xo. Ill mentions her abduction by 
Betara Kala to a mountain. 

Many MSS of the Panji tales mention the jungle princess in 
Xo. I. In the Ken Tambuhan poem she is the daughter of the' 
ruler of Deha, and is murdered by Eadin Inu^s mother. The story 
teller here has perhaps given his' own twist to the tale to bring in 
Kerataia, Eadin Inu^s half-brother, who wields the magic keri& 
Lqfc Sangsokugo, and rescues Eadin Inu from the clutches of the 
King of Menggada (Xo. I). But it would be interesting to know 
whether this story is found in any of the Panji MSS. 

Xo. IV is largely a repetition of the episodes in Xo. T, the- 
King of Mpggada's interference with the preparations for Eadin 
Inu^s marriage to Eadin Galoh, his appeal to Betara Guru, with 
the usual comic interludes featuring Semar and Turas. 

Xo. V seems to take its subject matter from a different 
source, and it would be interesting to know where, if anywhere,, 
the name Panji Qagali Bakong, or the story of his dismember- 
ment, occurs in original texts. If Panji Gagah Bakong is to be 
identified with Eadin Inu, it would be easy to account for the 
rather ad hoc end to the story by supposing that the narrator, not 
recognising this, had grafted new names onto a familiar story to= 
give a garbled version of the visit of the King Menggada to Delia. 
The story as it stands is hopelessly confused ; it is under the name* 
of JfiytBg Sakti that in Xo. lit Eadin Inu searches', for Eadin 
Galoh. The identical changes of name of his five followers in Xos 
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II and III may be notecl.'; . The name Sila Kalam for Eacliii Inii^s 
half-brother Iveratala also occurs in Xo. I. Is Maitaiiiig to be 
identified with Delia .of The -other extracts? 


Eadin Emas, Gunong '.Sari, a younger brother of Eadiii lira, 
ineiitioned in ,Xo. '-II .as' the special ]>rotector of Eadin Galoh, 
liieted in Xo. III. The- names occurs io the Ghckel Waiieiig Pali 
the son of the Iviiig of ''Deha who goes to look for the lost Eacliii 


Galoh 


BENTARA KERIPAN; MALAY TEXT 

all raja empat' beradek ia-itu raja yang berketuninan daripada 
Jentara Keripan, Bentara Deha^ Bcntara Gegelantg dan Bentara Sing- 
r beradek .ini telah di-bawa oleb Semar pergi ka-Mekah.- ApaHIa 
telah turon dan balek ka-negri-nya masing" menjadi raja bagi negri 


yang di-kayangan yang ka-enam memohon sa-orang anak laki*’ yang berani Ugi 
gagah perkasa serta kesaktian supaya dapat membunoh bota" raksaksa. Pada masa 
itu kayangan pun bergerak. Maka lalu bertanya Bentara Guru kapada kakang-nya 
Bentara Nengada, "Mengapa dan apa sebab-nya kakang-ku, maka kayangan-ku ini 
bergerak?’’ Maka jawab Dewa Bentara Nengada, "Ya yadi-ku, tidak-kah Hmn 
dapat tahu Bentara Keripan yang sudah memohon kapada yadi akan sa-orang anak 
lakr yang gagah perkasa lagi kesaktian?** Maka jawab Bentara Guru, Di-mana- 
kah kita hendak ambil?’* .Maka bermeshuarat4ah ia dengan adek-beradek-nya 
yang ketujoh bersaudara itu, ia-itu baginda sendiri, Dewa Bentara Nengada, Dewa 
Bentara Omar, Dewa Bentara Burhan, Dewa Bentara Kerma, Dewa Bentara Indera 
dan Dewa Bentara Indera Jaya. Di-dalam bermeshuarat itu, berkata-lah kakang- 
nya yang tua, ia-itu Dewa Bentara Nengada, "Pada pemandangan kakang tidak- 
lah Iain daripada Dewa Kerma Jaya yang boleh kita bawa turun ka-aiam dun a 
yang boleh di-jadikan anak kapada Bentara Keripan.** Maka jawab ya<^nya 
Bentara Omar, "Harus tidak boleh kerana Dewa Kerma Jaya itu kekasehan Dewa 
Sang Senohon Wong Agong Sang Yang Tunggal.** Maka jawab Bentara Guru, 
"Baik-lah, choba kita bertujoh bersaudara ini naik kekayangan yang ketujoh roenga- 
dap Dewa Sang Yang Tunggal, kita pohonkan kapada-nya akan Dewa Ke^a 
Jaya itu.” Maka ka-tujoh bersaudara pon naik-lah ka-kayangan yang ka-tujoh, 
bila sampai, maka Bentara Guru pdn masok mengadap^ Dewa Sang Yang lunggal 
lain menyembah, sembah-nya, "Ampun tuanku beribw ampun langan-iah tuanku 
murkakan kapada patek.** Titah Sang Yang Tunggal, "Apa hajat mu naik ka« 
kayangan yang ka-tnjoh berjumpa dengan 
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nya hilang salali satu daripada-nya neschaya aku rontohkan kayangan ini, sila4ab 
tuanhamba turun/* Maka Bcntara yang ka-tujph beradek itu pun turun-lah. 

Sa-celah itu, maka Dewa Sang Yang Tunggal memegang Dcwa Karma Jaya,, 
lain di-upar-nya sa-hingga menjadi sa-butir buah lonan di-kmparkan dia ka-alam 
dunia dan terjatoh ka>daiam taman Bentara Keripan Kemudian baginda Dewa. 
Sang Yang Tunggal pegang kapada bidadari yang bernama Lela Kesokma, di-upar- 
kan sahingga jadi sa-biji buah delima, di-lemparkan ka-alam dunia dan ter|atobi 
ka-dalam taman Bentara Deha. Kemudian baginda pegang kapada Dewa Sang 
Gerga di-!emparkan ka-alam dunia jatoh ia kapada Gunong Wilis. Kemudian di- 
pegang kapada Dewa Wiron di-lemparkan ka-alam dunia jatoh ia di-hulu negri 
Keripan dan akhir-nya sa-kali di-ambil sa-ekor Dewa Sang Kala di-uparkan dia. 
sahingga menjadi sa-buah rambutan Pangan, di-lemparkan dia jatoh di-dalam hutan.. 
Di-daiam itu berkata-lah Dewa Bentara Busu kapada Dewa Sang Yang Tunggal, 
*’Patek misti bersama® turun ka-alam dunia juga tuanku,.^ Maka jawab Dewa* 
Sang Yang Tunggal, "Engkau tidak boleh turun, engkau misti jaga kayangan ini/' 
Maka jawab Bentara Busu, *Tatek tidak suka sa-kali'." Titah Dewa Sang Tunggal, 
”Jika engkau turun tidak boleh naik lagi ka-kayangan ini." Jawab Dewa Bentara 
Busu, **Biar-lah patek tidak boleh naik pun." Maka Dewa Sang Tunggal pun 
memegang akan Dewa Bentara Busu lalu di-uparkan dia sahingga menjadi sa-buah 
daki kayu besar-nya sa-besar buah kelapa, kemudian di-lemparkan dia ka-alam dunia 
jat(di ka-dalam sa-buah kolam yang bernama Martapura. Maka tinggal Dewa Sang 
Yang Tunggal sa-orang diri di-atas kayangan itu. 

Tersebut-lah kesah Bentara Keripan pergi berburu rusa pada suatu hutan ber- 
sama® dengan Patch Keripan, Wirun dan Andaga serta raayat sakalian mengiring- 
baginda. Apabila sampai ka-dalam hutan maka baginda pun menitahkan supaya. 
mendirikan bangsal dan pondok. Lebeh kurang tiga kali Jumaat baginda dudok^ 
di-dalam hutan itu ta' usahkan berjumpa rusa, akan lalat langau tiada melintas. 
Maka di-panggil oleh baginda akan Patch Keripan kara-nya, "’Ayohai kakang Patch; 
Keripan, selama kita di-dalam hutan ini tiada nampak apa“ binatang pun usahkan 
rusa laiat langau pun tidak melintas, lebeh baik kita balek.” Apakala terluchut 
sahaja perkataan baginda yang demikian itu, tiba^ melintas sa-ekor kijang emas di- 
hadapan baginda. Apabila terpandang oleh baginda akan kijang emas itu, maka. 
baginda pun kejar-lah bersama® dengan raayat baginda, di-dalam hal itu, maka- 
kijang emas itu pun ghaib-lah. 

Tiba' berjumpa-lah oleh baginda dengan sa-puak pangan tujoh orang ia-itu 
adek beradek, lalu di-kejar <dch baginda, pangan* lain dapat lari, melainkan sa-orang: 
puteri Bungsu Pangan sahaja yang tiada sempat lari. Maka baginda pun menitah- 
kaa kapada Patch Keripan suroh bawa balek puteri Bungsu Pangan ini ka-pondok 
baginda, di-pakai oleh baginda sa-bagai orang laki bini di-dalam hutan itu. Ada. 
pun sifat dan rupa paras Puteri Bungsu itu tidak-lah dapat di-katakan lagi betapa 
dok-nya paras-nya, sa-kadarkan yang mcnyachat rupa-nya itu di-sebabkan bangsa. 
pangan sahaja. Pada suatu hari Peteri Bungsu Pangan telah mengidam hendak. 
makan buah rambutan, maka dengan takdir Dewata Mulia Raya tiba" terlihat-lah 
ia sa-biji buah rambutan tergedek di-tepi pondok tempat dudok-nya. Maka Puteri: 
Bungsu pun ambd ialu di-makan-nya, dengan hal yang demikian Puteri Bungsu itu. 
pun hamil-lah. 

Shahadan, apabila diketahui oleh baginda Betara Keripan akan Puteri Bongsm 
itu sudah hamil, maka baginda pun berfikir di-dalam hati-nya, hendak pun baginda. 
membawa balek Puteri Bongsu ini ka-dalam negri-nya tentu sahaja akan mendapat 
kaaipan yang besar, kerana Puteri itu tidak sa-bangsa dengan-nya, lagi pun 
hi daripada bangsa pangan. Maka di-panggil oleh baginda akan mentri-nya Patch. 
Ke^ripan, titah baginda, '*Hendak pun kauia bawa balek Puteri Bongsu ini ka-dalamr 
B^ri, tdah tentu kauia akan mendapat keaipan, kerana puteri itu tidak sa-bangsa, 
lag^ pun ia daripada bangsa pangan, apa ftkiran kakang hendak kita bunoh-kahi 
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Maka sembah Patch Keripan, ^*AnipBn tuankii beribB® ampiin, sembah patck 
ban di-ampun, ada pun pada bichara patek, pkalau mznkn biiEoh Potcn 
m itu teniu-lah mcnjadi sedeh had memandang darah paduka anakand^ 
lam pertit , ibu-nya, pada fikiran patek lebeh baik ttaanku ktirmakan chiuchia 
aan kapada ' Putcri Bongsu dan kha buangkan dia ka-da!am sa-bwah tdaga kita 
5 dcngan batu® besar.” Apabiia di-dengar oich Bcntara Keripan akan sembah 
I Keripan itn, maka baginda pun sen yum seraya bcrdtah '*Ayoh« kafang, 
agat-lah pcrkenan kaula akan fikiran Pateh ^ Lain bagmda pun mencKabut 

'bin yang di-jari-nya di-masokkan kapada jan Puten Bongsn nu, lalu di- 
gi! sakalian hulubalang bawa Puteri Bongsu itu masokkan ka-daiam telaga, 
di-tutup-nya dengan batu® besar. Sa-telah selesai, maka Bentara Kenpan dan 
:ri huiubalang sakalian pun balek-lah ka-dalam negen Kenpan, 

Shahadan, maka tersebut4ah kesah Puteri Bongsu yang dudok di-da!am telaga 
tiada berapa lama-nya selang daripada itu beranak-lah la sa-orang anak lakt 
amai-nya Keratala. Biia Keratala sudah besar, maka Puteri Bongsu pun sank- 

•chmchm yang di-jari-nya yang di-beri oleh ^ntara . “fnl ia lah 

:-nya Keratala itu seraya berkata, "Hai anak-ku, ada pun chmchm im .a-lah 
chin yang di'-kurnia oleh paman-mu Bentara Keripan, pesan-nya 
r kelak ^rgi-lah engkau menchari paman-mu yang men, ad. Ra,a d.-dalara 
eri Keripan.” Maka Keratala pun berdiam din tidak berkata . 

Tersebut-lah kesah Bentara Keripan yang balek daripada berburu 
ahon lama-nya, maka isteri-nya pun mengidam hcndak ^ 

ca titah baginda kapada mentri-nya Patch Keripan menyuroh chan buah \onm 
kaUi^^ada! kemudfan di-chari oleh Pateh Keripan t.ba' 

lonan «dang tergolek di-dalam taman baginda.- Maka d.-pe^mbahkan-lah 
ada baginda lalu di-bawa masok di-berikan kapada isteri-nya, lalu 
nleh fsterf-nva. Selang tiada berapa lama-nya, isten bagmda pun hamd-Iah, 
i genap sembilan bulan beranak-lah ia sa-orang anak lakr alu di-ben nama 
I j r Tnnu Kerta Pati Gagak Seri Nala Kuda Lawi" Selmggang Ema* 
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julok Ka-Kayangan tuanku, sefcarang ia maseh berumor enam belas tahun, tetapi' 
sayang yang Radin Innu ini tdah bertunang dengan Radin Galoh Kesokma Ma'eraj 
Sagedong Manya sa-pupu-nya/’' 

Maka bertitali Raja Menggada kapada mentri-nya Patch Menggada suroh siap- 
kan kerana hendak pergi ka-Keripan meminang Radin Innu putera Bentara Keripan 
ttu supap kahwin dengan puteri baginda, Tuan Puteri Sinaran Pati. Apakala siap 
lalu berjalan-lah ia dengan segala hulubalang-nya, mentri dan raayat sakalian. Bila 
sampai lalu masok ka-dalam kota. Maka bertanya-lah Bentara Keripan, "Apa-kah 
hajat tuanhamj>a datang ka-mari?” Maka di-cherita oleh Ratu Menggada akan 
segala maksud“ kedatang-nya itu. Maka kata Bentara Keripan, **Boleh-lah tuan- 
hamba tanya kapada-nya sendiri. Bentara Keripan panggil putera-nya Radin Innu 
keluar lalu dudok, Ratu Menggada bercherita-lah peri hal kedatangan-nya itu.. 
Maka jawab Radin Innu, '*Patek belom lagi hendak kahwin.” 

Sa-telah itu Ratu Menggada pun balek-lah ka-negeri-nya. Antara sa-bulan 
lama-nya, maka Ratu Menggada menitahkan kapada Temenggong~nya bertiga ber- 
saudara itu pergi ka-negeri Keripan tangkap Radin Innu itu supaya di-bawa ka- 
mari. Maka Temenggong bertiga pun menyembah lalu keluar berjalan menuju 
ka-Negeri Keripan. 

^Pada suatu hari sedang Radin Innu bermain" di-dalam taman dan di-tepi” kota, 
tiba- datang-lah Temenggong ketiga masok menangkap Radin Innu itu lalu balek 
ka-negeri Menggada di-persembahkan kapada baginda. Akan Ratu Menggada ter- 
sangat-lah sukachita hati-nya oleh kerana telah berhasil maksud-nya. Titah Ratu 
Menggada kapada empat puloh orang inang pengasoh-nya bawa Radin Innu itu 
masok ka-dalam istana beri makan dan pakai dengan di-]agai-nya sa-chukup oleh 
inang'’ pengasoh itu. 

Pada suatu hari baginda suroh inang' Radin Innu itu bawa Radin Innu supaya. 
mengadap baginda, sa-telah sampai, maka berkata-lah Ratu Menggada kapada Radin 
Innu itu fcata-nya, **Ayohai anak-ku Radin Innu, ada pun tujuan paman mengam- 
bil anak-ku ka-mari, ia-iah kerana paman hendak kahwinkan anak-ku dengan anak 
paman Puteri Sinaran Pati, bukan-lah paman hendak buat perhamba dan a'bdi, tetapi 
panaan hendak buat anak menantu dan paman serahkan Kerajagn Menggada kapada 
anak-ku.” Apabila di-dengar oleh Radin Innu akan kata' Ratu Menggada itu,. 

1 1 sf menarek muka masam serta herpaling belakang kapada Ratu Menggada 
sa-olah tidak^ menerima akan pemberian itu. Maka di-suroh oleh Radin Menggada. 
kapada inang- pengasoh-nya memujok akan Radin Innu itu. Supaya membuat 
bagaimana kehendak baginda, walau beberapa di-p~ujok pun oleh inang^ pengasoh- 
nya, tetapi tiada-Iah juga menurut, serta berkata, ”Jikalau di-bunoh mati sakali 
pun kaula tiada redza dan menurut sa-kali®. Maka oleh inang’ pengasoh pun 
berdatang sembah kapada baginda Ratu Menggada. Dengan hal yang demikian 
maKa murka-Iah Ratu Menggada lalu bertitah kapada Patch Menggada suroh panggil 
sakalian huiubalang kenakan rantai dan belanggu kapada Radin Innu di-dudokicari 
di-dalam istana baginda. Di-dalam pada itu segala mang% mentri^ huiubalang dan 
isren orang besar di-dalam negeri Menggada pergi memujok Radin Innu itu, tetapi 
bagaimana pun di-pujok tiada-lah jua menurot lalu ia pun berkata sa-kali lagi, 
Valau di-seksa dan di-bunoh mati sa-kali pun kaula tiada menurut, kerana tiada 
tarat kaula bcrkahwm dan menj'adi menantu kapada Ratu Menggada kerana kaula. 
anak raja iel^h besar danpada Kcrajaan Menggada,” Perkataan ini di-sembahkan 
oleh Patch Menggada kapada Ratu Menggada, Maka baginda pun murka yang 
teriaiu amat saagat seraya bertitah kapada Pateh Menggada menyuroh penjarakan. 
Radm Inna dan dt-pukul serta jangan di-beri makan minum walau sa-suap nasi dan 
sa-tegok ayer sa-kali pun. Maka di-kerjakan-Iah oleh Pateh Menggada dan hulu- 
balang sakalian bagaimana titah baginda itu. Radin Innu itu pun di-masokkaa 
ka-dalam ^jara besi di-kawal oleh tujoh lapis huiubalang yang terbilang. Ratu. 
Mengpda ber|Ksan kapada huiubalang penunggu pintu kota istana-nya Jangan di-- 
beaarkan sa-orang piia masok ka-dalam kota. 
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Tersebut-kk kesak Dewa Sang Yang Tnnggal baginda tnrtin kapatJa sakin- 
HEianya berjalan sa-orang diri tiada berjnmpa sa-orang manusia dan binatang pna 
niac kati-nya kendak perfeamba, di-dalam perialanan-nya sambil berfikir df-dalam 
kati-nya, *'Siapa kendak ambil aku |adikan hamba, sebab akn sa-orang raja, lagi pan 
rapa aka bolek di-katakan ckorael . Juga, di-daiara ha! yang demikian tiba*^ sampai- 
lak ia kapada sa-pokon kaya, di-likat-nya ada satu sarongan yang amat besar dan 
kaboh rupa-nya saperti sa-orang taa,- maka lala ia pun berfikir, lebek baik aka 
masokkan ka-dalam sarongan ini. Sa-telah itu masok-Iab ia ka-da!am sarongan itu 
dengan serta merta, maka rapa-nya pan berubak-Iak menjadi gcmok tambun, hitam 
legam dan jambul-nya ada tiga tampofc. Apakala terpandang oieh-nya akan tabok- 
nya kotor dan berdaki, maka ia pun berjalan menchari tempat yang ada ayer kerana 
kendak mandi dan gosok daki^, tiba" berjumpa-lah ia sa-buak koiam yang bernama 
Mertapura, maka ia pun terjun ka-dalam koiam itu mandi, sa-kali ia menyelam, 
naik-lah ia ka-tebing koiam itu sambil bergosok daki” pada tuboh-nya, dengan hal 
yang demikian daki^ yang telah di-dapati pada taboh-nya itu di-himpunkan. akkir- 
nya jadi sa-besar tongkoian buah kelapa, kemadian ia pun beriikir sa-orang diri-nya, 
*'Di-mana-kah patut ku baangkan daki-ka ini? Jika di-buang di-daiam katan 
nesekaya di-makan oleh bota raksaksa. ataa alar kalipan akan jadt makanan-nya, 
lebeh baik aka baangkan dia di-dalam koiam ini, supaya dapat di-makan oleh 
ikan" yang ada di-dalam-nya, maka dengan tidak Icngab lagi di-cbampak-!ak dakr 
yang sa-besar baah kelapa itu ka-dalam koiam itu, tiba" naik-lah sa-orang manasia 
(Dewa Betna Busa) dan dadok di-tepi koiam itu, apabila terpandang oleh Bewa 
Sang Yang Tanggal, ia pun kampir-lak seraya bertanya, "Mu mari dari mana?^' 



Jawab orang itu, "Aku tidak taka, ma-lak letak nama aka.** Maka Dewa Sang 
Yang Tanggal pun beri nama orang itu Taras dan dia sendiri di-ubakkan kapada 
nama Semar. Maka berckakap®-iak kedua-nya . lala masing^ ajak berjalan menchari 
kerana kendak menjadi hamba, sa-telah bersatuju, maka berjalan-Iah kedua-nya 
sampai kapada suatu hutan tempat Bentara iCeripan berbura tadi. Tiba" terdengar- 
lah oleh kedua-nya suatu suara manusia dari dalam sa-buah telaga burok, maka 
kata Taras kapada Semar, "Baik kita lari ini-Iah dia di-katakan orang bantu katan, 
kelak kalai#' dekat habis kita di-makan-nya. Maka kata Semar, "Jangan kita lari 
lagi, lebek baik kita pergi tengok dahula*” Maka kata Taras, “Aku tidak maku 
pergi.” Lala ia lari sa-orang diri, dalam hal ini Semar pan menuju kapada tempat 
suara itu, tetapi Taras chabut lari. Bila Semar sampai kapada telaga tempat suara 
yang berbunyi itu, di-dapati-nya ada manasia dua beranak sedang tertindek dengan 
batu" yang l^sar, lala Semar pun angkat batu® ita. Sa-telah habis lala di-angkat 
naik kedua manusia tadi, di-kenali-lak nyata rapa bangsa manusia itu di-dapati 
kedua-nya daripada bangsa Pangan. Maka Puteri Bangsa pun bertanya kapada 
Semar kata-nya, "Wak kendak ka-mana?** Jawab Semar, "Aku kendak pergi men- 
ckari raja kerana kendak perhamba. Maka jawab Puteri Bangsa, "Anak kamba ial 
anak raja juga," Kata Semar, "Apa nama raja itu? Maka jawab Puteri Bongsa, 
"Bentara Keripan,” Kata simar, "Bagaimana mula-nya maka tuanbamba dadok 
dua beranak di-dalara telaga ini?" Maka Puteri Bongsu pun berckerita-lak kal-nya 
dari awal kingga ka-akkir-nya. Bila di-dengar oleh Semar akan Ckerita Puteri 
Bungsu itu, maka ia pun kendak berjalan, lalu di-surok-nya oleh Puteri Bungsu 
akan anak-nya supaya mengtfcut dan pergi bersama dengan Samaf, moga*^ lwr|nilafa- 
lak dengan ayakanda-nya Bentara Keripan, Maka Semar bertanya kapada Katawa 
anak Puteri Bungsu itu kata-nya, "Engkau kendak pergi ckari raja* pandai-k*k 
engkau menyembak?" Jawab Keratala, ‘Tlamba tidak pmim rnenyembak, aafa |»a 
b^om kenal lagi." Maka lain di-ajar d&h Semar kata-ny®, '‘Mu angkat ■ kedua 
tangan tinggi sampai ka-kening sembak kapada aku." Maka Keratala pun Mgkat 
kedua tangan-nya belom sampai ka-kening lagi maka tangan-nya jatoft di-aras 
kepala Semar. Maka kata Semar, "Mengapa mu tumWk kepala aku?” JawaO 
J^eratala, "Hat '^ak, tangan aku banjak berat tidak Wck ke^ak mengangkat 
lagi." ' 'Berkata Sonar, "Ckuba aku Hbat tangan kaiau, , Maka di4ibat oleh Semar 
akan tangan Keratala ada sa-bentok ckinchin Kerajaan, kata Semar, piu tidak 
Web menymbab kap^^a raja* mana pun. Maka koina-nya |mte>rjaiMi4ak ken- 
dak pergi menchari raja* 
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Tersebut kesah Turas yang lari daripada Scmar kerana takut snara yang di- 
lalam telaga itu, tiba* ia pun sampai kapada suatu hutan, maka lain di-tangkap 
oleh empat puloh bota raksaksa yang di-ketuaii oleh bota yang berna Bota Kala 
Sunyi bendak di-makan-nya. Maka Ixrkata-Iah Turas kapada bota" itu, *’Hai bota 
sakalian, engkau manusia itu makanan aku.” Maka jawab Turas, "Aku-lab Ratu 
Bendabara Hutan.” Jawab bota" sakalian, ”Ampun tuanku, patek tidak kenal, jika 
patek kenal tidak sa-kali" patek tangkap tuanku, jangan-lah tuanku sumpah akan 
patek sakalian.** Maka kata Turas, *'Sekarang engkau gendong aku kerana aku 
bendak masok ka-dalam negeri.’* Oleh bota raksaksa pun gendong-lah akan Turas 
di-bawa ka-pinggiran negeri, sa-telah itu berpesan-lab bota" itu kapada Turas, sa- 
kira-nya tuanku dapat kesusaban, sila-lah serukan nama patek, supaya dapat patek 
menulong tuan-ku.” Maka kata Turas, **Baik-lah.*’ 

Hatta berjalan-lab Turas sa-orang diri, di-dalam perjalanan itu ia pun menoleh 
ka>belakang, terpandang-Iab ia kapada dua orang yang berjalan, maka di-kenali- 
lab oleh Turas akan orang yang berjalan itu, ia-lah Semar, lalu ia pun berhenti 
dan bampir kapada Semar, serta berchakap~-Iab ia mencheritakan bal-nya lari 
sabingga di-tangkap oleh bota raksaksa tadi. Maka kata Turas kapada Semar, **Hai 
Semar, siapa dia di-belakang mu itu?** Jawab Semar ini-Iah dia orang yang ber- 
suuara yang kedengaran bunyi dari dalam telaga itu, dia bernama Keratala.” Turas 
berkata, "Jika aku tabu manusia tentu aku tidak lari.** Maka berjalan-lah ketiga" 
orang menuju dan masok ka-Negeri Keripan. Sa-telah sampai maka Semar dan 
Turas pun masok-lah mengadap Bentara Keripan akan Keratala di-tinggalkan di-gigi 
hutan. 

Tersebut-lah kesab Bentara Keripan yang kehilangan putra-nya Radin Innu 
di-churi oleh Ratu Menggada di-bawa ka-negeri-nya itu, baginda terlalu-lah duka- 
chita siang dan malam sabingga tidak lalu makan dan minum. Pada suatu hari 
sedang baginda bermeshuarat dengan menteri dan bulubalang-nya di-balai tiba^ 
masok-lah Semar bersama® Turas mengadap baginda. Titah baginda, "Darimana 
orang tua datang, dan bendak ka-mana serta apa bajat maka datang mengadap 
kami di-balai ini?** Maka scmbab Semar, "Ada pun patik berdua bersaudara ini 
ia-lah orang gunong, tujuan patik mengadap tuanku ia-Iah kerana bendak menjadi 
hamba *abdi tuanku.** Titah l^ntara Ke'rpan, “Sekarang aku tidak boleh buat 
hamba akan kamu lagi, kerana aku sekarang di-dalam kesusahan yang amat sangat.** 
Maka sembah Semar, "Apa kesusahan itu tuanku?’* Jawab Bentara Keripan, "Ada 
pun anak-ku Radin Innu itu telah di-churi oleh Ratu Menggada di-bawa ka-Negeri- 
nya di-buboh-nya di-dalam penjara besi, kalau kira-nya mu boleh ambil dia bawa 
balek, neschaya aku jadi-kan mu kedua ini hamba aku.** Sembah Semar, "Patek 
tidak sanggop tuanku, tetapi saudara patek hams boleh.** Maka titah Bentara 
Keripan, "Jika begitu segera-lah panggil saudara mu itu bawa kemari.” Maka 
■Semar pun menyembah serta keluar memanggil Keratala dan di-bawa masok menga- 
dap baginda, sa-telah sampai lalu mengadap. Titah baginda, "Apa nama mu?” 
Maka sembah Keratala, "Patek bernama Keratala anak Bentara Keripan.*’ Apakala 
di-dengar oleh baginda, ia-pun diam-lah lalu masok ka-dalam istana. Keratala rasa 
hangat hati-nya, lalu ia-pun sandar-kan belakang-nya kepada baii baginda, balai 
itu bergonchang-Iah sa-hingga menjadi-kan gempar sa-isi istana itu. Maka baginda 
pun keluar-iab lalu berkata, "Hai Keratala, jika sunggob mu boleh ambil anak-ku 
Radin Innu itu bawa kembali ka-negeri ini, maka aku akukan yang mu itu anak 
yang sajalan jadi, Sembah Keratala, "Ampun tuanku beribu^ ampun, jika dengan 
berkat daulat tuanku haras akan dapat patek mengambil putera tuanku itu, tetapi 
patek pobonkan senjata.” Titah baginda kapada Patch Keripan suroh bawa sa-peti 
Reris, apabila sampai lalu di-ambil oleh Keratala lepas sa-biah sa-bilah dl-tikam 
lapada dsda-nya, di-dapati semua-nya patah mata-nya, melainkan sa-bilah sahaja 
tidak patah dan di-berikan kapada Andaga, kemudian di-keluarkan lagi sa-peti 
lalu Keratala mengambil-nya lepas sa-bilab hingga habis sa-bati patah mata-nya di- 
idkam ka-dada-nya hanya sa-bilah sahaja yang tidak, di-berikan kapa<ki Wirun. 
Kemudiaja di-kduarkan oleh baginda lagi sa-peti, bagitu jua di-buat-nya hanya sa- 
«a&|a yang l^ileb di-gunakan <deh-nya kaidbtiy keri»--,!ii3l' beriwn®a hok. 
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ia-lab kerana hendak melibat tuanku, ada on 
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sedang berseru® paman-nya yang tidak dapat 
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Appendix 

Glouary of certain Javanese and other words in the Texts 

asmara; love* 

bentala; a dagger. # 

Bentara (=sBetara); divine, Koly. 

Wa; a demon giant, raksaksa. 

gnsti; a Javanese princely title. 

ising (= i&in); ashamed. 

kakang (= kakak); elder brother or sister. 

kaula; I (humble, to a ruler; equiv. patek). 

Kayangan; Indra's Heaven, 
kebuli; an Afghan {from Kabul). 

Xelana; a warrior’s title, ^'knight-errant^*, 
kindayang; follower of a prince. 

lonan (=anona); cusurd-spple. (Annona reticulata Linn), 
paman; father (equiv. ayah), 
pangan; a forest-dweller, 
pustaka; spell, naagice formula. 
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Sangga Maya; the Abode of the Gods. 

.'Wong;. man. 

yadi (= yai); younger brother or sister (equiv. adek) 

References to tbe Peninsular Wayang Kullt in the M.B.R.A.S. 
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Cargo Boats of the East Coast of Malaya 

By C. A. Gibsox-Hill, m.a. 

{Received, September 1948) 

There is no systematic account of the locally built boats in 
use on the coasts of the Malay Peninsula. The greater part of 
the published data occurs in a paper by H. Warington Smyth, in 
the Journal of the Society of Arts (1903: oTO-SSG), but this 
author did not attempt a comprehensive survey, even for the 
period at which he was writing. In addition there is no doubt 
that a number of changes have occurred in the intervening years, 
and that more still will occur in the future. On both counts a 
catalogue of the designs extant now would be of value. Unfortun- 
itely such a work is not as easy to compile as it might appear to 
be, and it will be some time before one can produce a complete 
descriptive list of the native boats found in Malayan waters. In 
the meantime, this paper has been prepared, largely on data col- 
lected in July 1940, June 1947 and July-August 1948, to provide 
an introductory catalogue of the carrying boats normally used on 
the east coast' of the Peninsula, south of the Siamese frontier. 
The centre of building in this area is in Trengganu, principally 
in the kuala of the main river, and to a much smaller extent at 
other points along its seaboard. In some respects this paper 
should have been preceded by a survey of the local fishing boats, 
but the problems that they present are very much more complex, 
and the amount of data that can be acquired very mucih greater. 
One would also like to have been able to give the basic lines of 
the larger vessels discussed here, but local builders do not work 
to set designs, and accordingly this is not possible at present. 

Sea transport is an extremely important feature of communic- 
ations on the east coast of Malaya. A large proportion of the 
population is settled on or near the river mouths, and the road 
system is still poorly developed. Unfortunately natural conditions 
(iomplieate it to some extent. The estuaries are in all cases rela- 
tively shallow, with at least the greater part of their exits blocked 
))y sand-bars. The larger kualas have channels which, at or near 
high tide, afford passage-way to boats of draughts up to 8 or 9 
feet, but the great majority of the inhabited estuaries are closed 
at all times to anything requiring more than 4 or 5 feet of water. 
Even in these cases some experience is needed to enter them.’ The 
bars and sand-banks often shift annually, and no printed sailing 
directions are of much value if there is any appreciable sea running. 
On my most recent visit we travelled from Mersing to Tumpat 
in a motor launch with a draught of just under 3 feet. It was 
piloted by a Trengganu Malay, who had been up and down the 
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C'oast several times, and claimed to know it fairly well. Even then 
we were unable to get into several apparently patent estuaries, 
and we went aground at least once in over half the ones that we 
did enter. In consequence of this feature the coasting boats 
normally used are all of relatively shallow draught, and for the 
most part they run repeatedly over the same sections, with which 
their crews are thereby well acquainted. It is pro])able that this 
factor also has some influence on the sail plan adopted. Ail the 
local boats are driven by dipping lugs, which can be set and let 
down quickly. 

Another problem that is afforded by the east coast of Malaya 
is that of the weather. From about October to March it is swept 
by the north-east monsoon {Munim fntup huftla, the season that 
closes the estuaries), which turns the whole of it into a lee shore 
and makes it almost impossible to get in and out of even the 
larger kualas under sail with safety and certainty. Between 
April and the end of September the steady wind is the south-west 
monsoon, and conditions are a great deal better, but unfortunately 
they are still not ideal over much of the pericxl. From al>out 
Juiy to the middle of September is the season of the Tenggara, 
a wind of varying strength which comes up rapidly from the 
south-east about noon, and usually drops shortly l)efore sundown. 
It seldom reaches the strength of a Malacca-Straits Sumatra, but 
in the extremely shallow waters off the east coast it brings up a 
short, choppy sea very quickly, which again adds a hazard to 
the crossing of a kuala bar. In practice it means that the coasting 
boats usually keep well out from noon onwards, and try to make 
their landfalls before midday or at sundown. The advantages of 
being able to do this again set a premium on a detailed knowledge 
of local conditions, and of the capacities of one^s boat, as we 
realised on several occasions. Thus, both the formation of the 
.shore and the Tveather conditions combine to keep the coasting 
traffic in the hands of local men, for at least the greater part of 
Ihe season. The boats that they use are deserited briefly here. 

The easiest approach to a consideration of the seS'going carry- 
ing boats is to group them according to their sail plaim. Such 
an arrangement is not, of course, possible in the ease of the kuaJa 
and fishing boats, as these are normally limited to masts siting 
single square-sails. The rigs of the cargo boats, m the other 
hand, fall fairly easily into four groups.^ These are arranged below 
in order of their general importance in the local trade. When 
this is done it is immediately apparent that the greater part of tie 
commerce is handled by locally compounded boats, of which tne 
hulls are largely or completely ^ on European lines, while 'the saU 
plan is partly Chinese and partly European in ^origin -Ksaf- 
JBedar group)'. 'The next most "important section in Keltiito- ts 
afforded by fee use of old fishing 'bMts which m 
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Profiles of the mafor designs outlined in this paper, under full canvas, i, a (Perahu) 
Pie^s Golok. a, a medium-sized Bedar (Luang Sudu). 3, a Katar, off the delta 
of the Kelantan River. 4, a two-masted Singapore Trader or Tongkang- 3, a Gulf 
of Siam Trader or wangkang. Both nos. 4 & 5 generally step two masts in the 
smaller boats, and three in the larger ones. 


I Ho cognmnce is taken of two boats which would seem to be genuine strays, 
not usually found north of Singapore. A Perahu Lontok, from South Borneo, 
was seen at JDungun in 1947, and there is an <dd Perahu Golek from Madura, 
l^achfidi on the tanjong at Kuala Trengganu at the present time. 
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both hull and sail, while in the south the coast-wise carrying is 
• done by Chinese-owned launches spreading up from Singapore.. 
Finally occasional boats (the Singapore Trader or Tongkang and 
the Gulf of Siam Trader) which are ultimately Chinese in origin 
are found running between the larger rivers and ports outside 
our area.^ It may be remarked in passing that this is in sharp 
contrast to the arrangement on the wnst coast of Malaya, wliere 
the designs of the carrying boats are apparently entirely extra- 
limital. 

1. The Pinas-Bedar group 

The Pinas of the east coast of Malaya is essentially a Tteng- 
ganu boat, with its manufacture confined almost entirely to the 
kuala of the Trengganu river. It is the largest of the local crafty. 
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and is normaliy used only between tlie deeper estuaries and distant 
ports. The Bedar, as defined here, occurs widely from Merging' 
north to the Siamese frontier at least, but it would seem that by 
far the greater part of the building is done along the length of 
the Trengganu coast. The larger Bedars run on much the same 
routes as the Pinas, but the majority of the boats are af)fjreciab]y 
smaller, with a stem to stern length of 30-35 feet. These are 
used extensively in coastwise traffic, and at least one or two can 
usually be found in any kuala. 

Both Pinas and Bedar are built and manned, Init not always 
owned, by Malays. The hull shapes vary considerably, but the sail 
|)lan is constant, except in the case of tlie Kelaiitan Katar which is 
noted below. The remainder all carry two masts, one in the I.H)Wg, 
and the other about amidships, the forward of wliich is markedly 
raked forwards, and the main usually sliglitlj so. They have very 
long bowsprits, which are normally stayed so that the tip cmyes- 
slightly downwards. The driving area is composed of two large 
polygonal lug sails, one to eacli mast, and of typical Chinese 
design. They are generally made of mats of tikars, and are 
strengthened by cross ribs of bamboo, like the sails of a junk. They 
are suspended from the mid-point of the yard, hut as the luff of the 
sail, which is nearly straight, is only about half the length of the 
leach, which is markedly convex, the yard itself makes an angle 
of about 15^ - 2{Y^ with the vertical when the sail is set. Xormally 
the foresail is set on the port side of its mast, and the mainsail on 
the starboard side. In addition, under suitable conditions a Jib, 
often of patched canvas, is set from the forward end of the bow- 
sprit. In all cases they are steered with a European rudder and 
filler. 

"These boats sail as far as possible with the wind on the quarter 
or forward to Just aft of the beam. In the former case they carry 
the mainsail and Jib out to leeward, and the forward sail to wdnrl- 
ward. With the wind on, or forward of, the beam they set all 
three sails to leeward. They cannot sail close into the wind owing 
to their relatively shallow’' draught, but in virtue of the Jib they 
run much yiearer to it than the majority of the local boats, espe- 
cially when entering the estuaries. The Jib, in fact, though much 
the smallest of the sails in area, ' is the most important single 
element in the plan, and wdien manoeuvering they not infrequently 
drop the foresail and run on the Jib and mainsail only. If it is 
set, it is, of course, a diagnostic feature. Unfortunately if tlie 
wind is dead aft the men often reef the jib, and then when hull 
down their boat can be mistaken for a two-masted junk. 

{Per«lm) Pittas ^ 

This boat (plate 9, %. 2} m& tU.mst (plate ';«t 

in most respects very similar, and they are frequently lumj^eU 
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together under the name of Trengganu Schooner.^ Above water 
the hulls of both are characterised by the possession of well moulded 
clipper sterns. As has been said earlier they are fairly large boats, 
and fully laden they can enter only the deeper estuaries. At the 
present time they are employed mostly on runs between Kuala 
Trengganu and Bangkok, nominally going north in ballast and 
bringing back salt. They are said to make about three trips a 
Tear° during the season of the south-west monsoon. They also 
occasionally run to Singapore and Saigon, but they seldom visit 
the other kualas on the east coast. They are normally worked 
with a complement of 5-7 men, including the master. The great 
majority, at least, are built at Kuala Trengganu. I have not 
seen them under construction anywhere else, but I have been told 
that a shipwright from Trengganu is now working at Kampong 
Balok, in northern Pahang. Building usually takes about 10 
months, with a gang of 30 men. 

The Pinas has a reasonable amount of sheer, and it is a good 
sea boat. The present pattern has also a well raked bow, terminat- 
in'^ in an upturned wooden beak of standard form ("her slender 
note Tip-tilted like the petal of a fiower,”^), representing a stylised 
copy of the figure-heads of the old European sailing ships. On the 
other hand the hull is almost wall-sided, with a very full turn of 
the bilge fore and aft. The maximum beam is normally about a 
(juarter of the length from stem to stern, and the depth at the 
midpoint nearly one-ninth. In general they have a good carrying 
capacitv, but are slow in the water, with a maximum speed mder 


As in all the larger boats in this group, the main and fore sails 
are of mats: they are strengthened by 6-7 bamboo ribs. The jib is 
usually of gunny sacks or canvas. The total area of sail set in 
a boat of about 66 feet from stem to stern is approximately 2,735 
square feet; jib 376 square feet, foresail 1,100 square feet, and 
mainsail 1,350 square feet. 

be applied to these bc^ts 
the schooner-rigsedl 


I spcahittg, of cowrse, if a ' Euroj? 

they shotild be called Luggers, The 
boat seen regularly in Malayan waters. 

i, IdfH# th* King, line “yyj*. 
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'The Pinas has a planked deck, with two covered hatches to 
the hold. It is steered by a rudder, operated from a tiller swinging 
labont 6 inches above the deck and partly damped by a system 
of pnileys. The steerman usually sits on the planking, and mani- 
pulates the rudder by forcing the end of the tiller, away from him 
with his feet, or drawing^ it towards him by the slack rope of the 
pulley system on his side. There is invariably a large coop 
(3Ialay, hup)^ made of matting strengthened on the outside by 
close-set, longitudinal strips of bamboo, at the after end of the 
deck. This affords shelter to the man at the tiller, and inier-alia 
the greater part of the rest of the crew. Behind it, hanging over 
the stern and detracting considerably from the general appearance 
of the boat, is a wooden box to serve as a lavatory. The hull is 
usually painted white or dull red. 

The hull of the Pinas is undoubtedly based on European de- 
signs of the earl}^ nineteenth century or later, and might well be a 
reproduction in miniature of the East Indiamen of circa 1820- 
1860. According to the local tradition it ds copied from boats 
built by a mem])er of the crew of a French frigate which was 
wrecked on the lh*engganu coast some 70-80 years ago. All the 
survivors except one e^'entually left the state. Hie one became a 
Mohammedan, married a Chinese girl from Kuala Marang, and 
settled on the Tanjong at Kuala Trengganu to earn his living as 
a shipwright. The names and number of his children are not 
given, but some at least are said to have used the patron}unic hin 
Franchis. It is claimed that two of his known descendants, pos- 
sibly grandsons, lived until comparatively recently, one Mat bin 
Franehis of Kemaman, dying only a few years ago. They were 
characterised by being rather taller and broader than the 
average Malays, with lighter hair and blue eyes. 

Pinas, of which the local pronunciation approaches more nearly 
to penis, is obviously a corruption of the French pinasse, a small, 
usually two-masted sailing vessel, and the origin of the English 
word pinnace, a man-of-waPs ferrying boat. Perahu is, of course, 
optional, and is frequently omitted.^ These boats are also some- 
times called (Perahu) Pinas Golok, to distinguish them froin the 
next. GoloTc, from the Malay word for a matchet or sword with a 
convex cutting edge, refers to the curved, upturned prow. 

(Perahu) Pinas Dogar . . 

In general this boat (Plate 9, fig. 1) differs from the pre- 
ceding one only in having a vertical bow with no beak. It is 

I According to Wilkinson (195^/^-' ^49) ^erahn k used for any undecked native 
vessel in contrast to the decked Kapal, This does not apply in current usage, 
which pays no attention to the presence or absence of a deck, and applies it to- 
any large locally built boat, though in the obviously large boats, as here and in 
the Faymg, it is often dtoi^»cd. ^ - y ’ 
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sometimes more squat m its general lines (Ao. built at ivuala 
Trerm'ganu in 1946, is 69 feet from stem to stern, 7 feet deep and 
18 feet beam, with a capacity of 1,343 ])iculs), and may carry 
less sheer, hut this is not a standard distinction. To tlie Malays 
the onlv characteristic of importance is the finisli of tlie forward 
end. At least one of these boats, Chinese owned but with a Malay 
crew, is at present running regularly from Singapore. 

The origin and history of these boats is obviously much the 
same as that of the Pinas’ Golok. The hull, it may be remarked 
in passing, is very similar to that of the Bangkok Loreha, but the 
latter has a tvpical junk saibpian, with no bowsprit. Tlie term 
J)(mT (usuallv pronounced Dogor in Kuala Treiigganu) does not 
appear in "Warington Smyth, who lists only the Pinas in general 
and I cannot trace it or a word from which it might have originated. 

So far as I know it 
sometimes for a sheer-ended Bedar 
ng prows. 


appear m 

in any of the standard Malay dietioiiaries 
is used only for this boat, or 
(Katai) to distinguish it from those with projecti 

Bedar (Luang Sudu) 

The boats grouped under the name Bedar (usually pronounced 
Bedor in Trengganu) do not allow of an easy definition. There 
is a typical pattern which is highly characteristic, and is the ver- 
sion seen most frequently, but the name is also given to other rather 
different designs. Eoughly one finds, therefore, that among carry- 
ing boats on the east cc^st the term Bedar is applied to any boat 
setting one or two Chinese Junk sails and a European jib, and 
lacking the clipper stern characteristic of the (Perahu) Pinas, 

The typical cargo Bedar has a rig similar to that of the 
Trengganu Pinas. The hull, on the other hand, is equal-ended, 
not unlike that of a modern ship’s lifeboat, but rather fuller in 
the turn of the bilge, and with the stem and stern raked. The 
bow is carried up to a fiat round beak, wduch is reproduced again 
in miniature at the stern. In this respect, therefore, they closely 
resemble an enlarged version of the small fishing boat, or kuala 
ferry boat, also known as Bedar, or Anak Bedar. Tliis latter boat 
is widespread and popular on the east coast from southern Preng- 
ganu to southern Kelantan. It w’ould seem that the pattern of 
\the projecting ends is probably derived, by elongation and refine- 
ment, from those on the dug-out or Jalur. It is possible that 
these in turn are a rendering in solid wood of the ends that would 
naturally be formed if a ‘boat were made by tying sheaves of rushes 
together. In no case in the "wooden boats has it any functional 
value, and in the small fishing boats it would seem to have certain 
’4is^|yantages in t heavy sea. 

The Bedar almost invariably has a square-ended lattice or 
decked projection over the stern, known as the dandan, which is 
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covered by a matting coop, similar to that in the Pinas. Here 
again it is used by the crew as their living quarters, and as a 
shelter for the steersman. 'The larger Bedars, which usually reach, 
stem to stern lengths of 45 to 60 feet, are invariably decked. In 
some the dcuidari is a ter}' stout structure, with an o])€ni balustraded 
gallery aft of the cabin. ‘The smaller ones (Plate 10, fig. 2), whic.-h 
re|>resent by far the greater number of these ])oats, have the deck 
restricted to the ends, and the intervening space covered by a 
long I'up, In association with this the latter boats liave the niain 
mast stepped further forward, sometimes as little as one-third of 
the hull length from the 'bow% and carry relatively more sail on it,, 
and less on the foremast. 

The leiigtli of the ]>rojecting prow, and the wliole cut of the 
how, show considerable variation. In some of tlie boats the jwow 
is long with a fine slanting bow. In others it is much shorter, and 
the bo’w is almost vertical. In all cases, however, wiiere there is 
a projection the ])oat can be known as Bedar Luang Sudu (from 
Sudu, a spoon, and even more aptly iiek, a diickls bill). To 
some extent the sheer varies with the length of the prow, small 
boats with relatively long forward beaks having the most sheer,, 
and large one with shoft beaks the least, but the association is not 
rigid. Local shipwrights do not work to set lines, but build solely 
by eye and experience. Some of the older men, -when constructing 
fishing boats at least, keep astonishingly close to the same measure- 
ments over a long succession of boats, but there is often a marked 
difference in flair or fullness between the output of two builders 
working in the same kampong. 

The dimensions of the larger and medium-sized Bedars are 
deceptive when compared with those of the Pinas. Two examples 
registered at Kuala Trengganu run as follows, 


Reg. No. 

Stem to 
Stern 

Beam 

Depth 

Capacity 

in Piculs. 

Built 

^59 

44' 

11 ^ 


418 


2^0 

40' 

ii' 

J' 

518 

1957 


These figures suggest a slightly greater lieam and depth, but the 
former applies only, to the maximum breadth. In actual fact these 
boats lack the very full turn of the bilge of the Pinas, and taper 
more gTadiially at both ends. As a result, though tlieir cargo 
capacity is relatively much smaller, they are appreciably faster,, 
and under favourable conditions run at 6-t’ knots. They normally 
carry one man for each 10 feet or so' of hull length. . 

Tile smaller Bedars, of'lo to Sf 'stem ^ to stern, ars'- 
less ' beamy, .^vrith a 'lektively * grest#' ^draught. They . also ^ : 

more sheer, and hate a more curte'to'’the bow- 

Awiic 






Profile and deck plan of a small Bedar (Luang Sudu) . Larger boats carry less 
sheer, and have the foresail more nearly the same area as the mainsail. They also 
lack the long kup over the hold. 
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sprit and forward rake to the masts. Again one or both of the 
driving sails may be of coarse canvas or sacking. The hull is 
generally painted white, green or dull red. Some of these boats, 
with a total sail area of about o'OO square feet to a length along the 
water line of 30 feet, habitually make 8 knots in good sailing 
weather, and appear almost sprightly with a reasonable wind and 
a moderate sea. 











A Perahu Buatan Barat, with the ends truncated, being used as a cargo carrying boat oft* 

the Kelantan coast. 


miali Bedar (Luang Sudu) lying in the river at Kampong Setiu, on the 
Trengganu coast. 




A Gulf of Siam Trader or "Waogkang lying fully laden in the estuary at Kuala Trengganu, 


A Chinese motor launch under auxiliary sail, at the eastern end of the Singapore Strait. 
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»g Katar) or Katar 

r<.anu this boat (Plate 10. fig. 1) is merely a variant 
^Bedar as the first name given above suggests. It is 
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■appreeicibly less numerous than the more typical forms, thoii<^li 
one invariably sees several in the estuary of the main river. ”lt 
would seem to be built only in lengths of about 45-55 feet. The 
lines follow the ship’s lifeboat pattern, but they are generally 
rather fuller than those of the Beclar Luang Sudu, with less sheer. 
•The diagnostic feature is the finish of the stem and stern, both of 
which lack the projecting ]>eak. The bow is straight and very 
nearly plumb, while the stern is*kanted to an angle of 15^^ or 
less, instead of 20®-25®. The hnish, including the dandan, follows 
that of the typical Bedar. It is doubtful if these can he regarded 
as very successful boats. They are heavier in the water, and 
.slower, without any great increase in cargo capacity. x\s their 
size suggests they are used only between the larger" kualas. At 
•<lifferent times I have seen them in the estuaries of the Pahang, 
Kuantan, Kemaman, Duiigun, Trenggaiiu and Besut Iiivers, but 
not elsewhere along the coast. They also reach Singapore. 

In the extreme north of our area, in the delta of the Kelantan 
ilifiver and at Tumpat, one finds a slightly different boat to which 
the name Katar is also given. The resemblance in the hull is 
obvious, though here it is rather beamier, with fuller bilges, less 
draught, and little sheer. The distinctive feature is that the 
Kelantan Katar has a modified sail plan, and usnally no dandm. 
These boats have no bowsprit, and only one stout mast, step|)eci 
fairly well forward. They are set with a fore and aft rig, con- 
sisting of a canvas or gunny sack jib and a large lug mainsail, of 
the usual Chinese pattern, or with a single, large square-sail, like 
the fishing boats; the latter is obviously a favoured sail-plan in 
"these waters, as one occasionally sees a Bedar Luang Sudu with 
two square-sails and no jib off the Kelantan coast, formally 
they have a hup in the manner of the typical Bedar, but it does 
not jirqjeet beyond the stern of the ])oat. Their total length gene- 
rally lies between 35 and 40 feet, and they are managed with a 
crew of 3 men. Though there is never a projecting beak, the set 
of the stem and stern varies rather more than it does in the 
Trengganu sailing Katar! Boats with weil-raked ends are usually 
used for carrying sand, and may accordingly be known as Bedar 
(or Katar) Pasir. Others with almost vertical stems are used 
for more general cargoes; sometimes in this case they are given 
the special name of Haribut (from the English, Ferry hoai). In 
the lagoon at Tumpat, and in the Kelantan River' itself, these 
liulls are often employed as lighters, without sails and drawn by 
motor launches. Then the general cargo boat is termed a Bedar 
Tiinda (Malay iunda, drami or following in the wake, being 
towed ) . 

Katar is undoubtedly derived from Cutter, tliough these boats 
hare much coarser and heavier lines than the English boat. The 
Kelantan version even retains in some examples an approximation 
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to the fore and aft cutter rig, though the usual gaff -main sail has 
been replaced l.)y a Chinese lug. In Trenggaiiu, on the other 
hand, the boats have only a, gross version of the hull lines* It 
would seem likely that the northern boats represent the earlier 
pattern, and are the ones to which the name Katar alone was 
(triginaily given. Their inclusion in the Bedar group has probafdy 
come about later from the similarity of their function, the ahseiice 
of the clipper stern, and the subsequent adoption of the straight 
stem by some of the ‘Trenggann builders. Wariiigton Smvth 
(1902 :‘5T8) merely gives the Katar as a boat built of jati (= teak, 
Tectona grandis Linn.), ^^said to be 0 Be-masted^^ and quotes dimen- 
sions for the hull, 180 feet by 21 feet by 9 feet, with 4 feet freeboard 
and a 90 foot mast, which are cleariv im])ossibie. Ke himself 
expresses some doubts about the sailing qualities of such a boat 
if it were made with local materials: it would he sur|)rising if 
it could be sailed made with any standard materials. 


2. Adbpted Fishing Boats 


The fishing boats used Sn the east coast of Malaya range in 
length from lo to nearly 45 feet, and exhibit a eoiisiilerahle varia- 



tion in design and finish. In all cases, however, they have one or 
two masts stepped well forward, and setting single squaresails. 
Except for two, the Sekotchi and the G-t4ihat, thcw are steered by 
,a paddle on the lee quarter. As far as ]>ossible they sail with a 
following wind, or at least with the wind aft the beam. Increasing 
difficulties are experienced if their course takes them further into 
it, and the crew usually reef the sail and propel the boat by paddles. 

Any of the large fishing boats may occasionally be used for 
•carrying cargoes along the coast, but their capacity is small and, on 
the wdiole, in the southern part of our area this is a rare oc*cur- 
renee. In northern Trengganu and Kelantan, especially between 
Sabak and Tumpat, on the other hand, it is not uncommon. Bor 
the most part one of two patterns are used, the Perahu Buatan 
Barat or oceasioiially the Perahu Payang, and the Kolek Ma’ Siam 
•or Jo^kong. . 

Perahu Buatan Barat 

The Perahu Buatan Barat is essentially a fishing boat, built 
principally for use in deep water with the larger nets. The bigger 
examples have a length of about 35 feet, with a beam of 0 
mid a depth of about 30 inches amidships. The stem and stem 
.are normally prolonged vertically upwards to a height of 5-6 feet, 
but these projections are usually cut off in old boats habitually 
•employed for carrying purposes (Plate 11, fig. 1). They have 
two masts, one about 4 feet back from the bows, and one 12-13 
^feet back. One or two squaresails of canvas or sacking are set, 
.according to the strength and direction of the wind. They are 
.undecked, and have less than 10^ inches freeboard when fully laden* 
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Accordingly they are generally used for cargo only in light 
or in sheltered water. On these occasions they are habitually 
grossly under-canvased, and as a result normally drift along at a 
speed of 2-3 knots. The design of the Perahu Buatan Barat is* 
believed to have spread down from the coast of Patani; in actual 
fact this lies north-west of Kelantan, but locally it is always spoken 
of as west of it. 


The Perahu Payang has much the same lines as ilie Buatan 
Barat, but it is generally rather larger, ranging from 33-44 feet in 
length, with a beam of about 7 feet in the bigger boats. It is 
used mostly from .estuaries, for work in deep water with the Pukat 
Payang; it is scarce on the Kelantan coast, but one occasionally 
sees old boats being used for cargo work between the riyers, in 
the manner of the Buatan Barat. 


Kolek Ma^ Siam 

This is another fishing boat which a])pears to haye reached 
Kelantan from the Siam Malay States. It has a wude range of 
size, and for distinction the larger examples are often referred 
to as Jo^kong.^ These boats are seldom seen south of the Kelantan 
Eiver. They are narrower and crankier than the Perahu Buatan 


Hull of a Kc^ek Ma’ Siam or Jo^kong. Th« name Kolek Ma' Siam is also applied 
to another smaller Kelantan-Pataai boat, the Dogol, which is used almost entirely* 
for fishing. It carries more sheer^ has the ends closed, and is generally steered 


Barat with a maximum length of about 30 feet, beam 4 V 2 feet 
and depth amidships feet. The larger boats have a freeboard 
of 8-10 inches when fully laden. Like the Buatan Barat they are 
undecked, and can only 1>e used for cargo in sheltered or calm 

^ Jo’kong, from Jongkong, a dug-out canoe. The word can be used for any undeckedT 
boar without built-up ends, and is also the normal term for the small dinghy' 
carried on the big Perahu Payang or the Perahu Buatan Barat. 
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iraters. They are, however, rather faster, and are employed to 
bring the catch in from the fishing stakes off Tunipat, as wx41 as 
for coastal eommunication in this area. 

3* Mator Launches 

part of the carrying in the waters off the east 
;side of Johore, and on the Pahang coast as far north as Knala 
Eompin, is done by Chinese owned and built motor launches. There 
are now a large number of fishing stakes in this area, from the 
islands of the Johore Archipelago north to the Dnchong Islands, 
between Endau and tli^ Pontian Eiver, and in all eases the catch 
is brought to the mainland by these boats. For the most part it 
is carried on the launches themselves, but in the Pulau Tinggi 
group it is usually loaded on smaller boats which are towed in to 
ilersing. These have much the same lines as a Sampan, but they 
lack the backward projections of the sides, and thus bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to the 2^orwegian Pram. 


The motor launches (Plate 12 , fig. 2 ) represent a relatively 
recent development on this coast, though the design has been in 
Singapore for some time, and similar boats were used before the 
war by the Japanese for fishing from the island. They have a 
sharp-ended, well raked bow, and' a square stern, which is nearly 
as broad as the midship section. They are almost wall-sided, with 



a hard chine and a nearly flat bottom. The forepart is used for 
cargo, with the engine aft of the beam, and the crew^s quarters 
behind it, projecting back over the stern. ^ In addition they often 
carry a single mast, on wliich a Chinese lug sail, and sometimes 
also a jib, may be set in an emergency, or to save fuel. The 
hulls are generally painted black or dull green, with the super- 
structure, if painted, black; but probably this only indicates the 
cheapest colours available at the present time. They are mostly 
^0-45 feet in length, with a maximum breadth of 6 V 2 -IO feet, and 
a draught of 214-4 feet. Under favourable conditions their speed 
W’ould seem to be about 6-7 knots, 

4. Chinese Sailing Boats 

Boats of Chinese design and build are not common on the east 
Cfoast of Malaya, but one or two can usually be seen in the estuaries 
of the Kelantan and Trengganu Rivers, and occasionally^ at Kema- 
man and Kiiantan. They are generally biggish boats, with lengths 
from 50-99 feet, and engaged on long distance carriage from Siam, 
•Saigon, Tongking, or Hongkong. Only two kinds, the so-called 
Tongkang and the Gulf of Siam Trader are normallj met with in 
our area, in spite of the popularity of Chinese boats in the Straits 
of Malacca and the fairly large number of different designs that 
can he seen in Singapore, Both have two or three dipping iug- 
.sails, of the usual Chinese pattern, and no bowsprit. The foremast, 
which is raked markedly forwards, is stepped well up in the 
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bows, the main mast, which is almost vertical, amidships and the 
mizzen, which is much the smallest, far back over the stern. The 
last is discarded in the smaller boats, and then when hull down 
they resemlDle a Pinas or Bedar with the jib reefed, except that in 
the* Chinese boats the foremast is appreeialdy shorter than the 
main. The hulls are decked, with hatches to the hold fore and 
aft of the main mast. They are steered ])y means of a large, 
heavy rudder, which, is usually pierced by a series of diamoiuh 
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shaped holes. They normally set a course with the wind on tlie 
quarter or forward to the beam, and in spite of the position of 
foresail cannot get far up into it. They are sluggish, heavy boats, 
and seldom exceed 4-5 knots. A man walking briskly on the 
shore can almost keep pace with them, 

Singapore Trader or Tongkang 

The Singapore Trading Junk or Tongkang lias a straight keel, 
with a pointed, weli-raked bow. It is nearly wall-sided, with 
little flair, full bilges and a square-cut stern. From amidships aft 
to the stern the bottom is almost flat, with the chine rising slightly. 
The stern, and sometimes the bow, may built up several feet, but 
the hull itself does not carry much sheer. Its general lines, there- 
fore, are similar to those of the Chinese-built motor launches used on 
the southern part of the east coast and off Singapore. They un- 
doubtedly have a good cargo capacity, but when driven only by sails 
they must he extremely slow and heavy to handle. There would, in 
fact, seem to be little hope for them if they ever get near to a lee 
shore, and they cannot be a sound design for use in this area, except 
in the short intervals between the north-east monsoon and the 
tenggara. 

The Singapore Trader, like the motor launch, has a rectangular 
platform extending back over the stern, in this case nearly far 
enough to be square. There is generally a cabin of wood, or a 
matting coop, built over the forward part of it, which serves as 
a shelter for the steersman, and quarters for at least the greater 
part of the crew. Behind the cabin, and approached through it, 
is a clear gallery for the easy manipulation of the mizzen sail. 

Although these boats are not satisfactory for work on the 
east coast, they are occasionally laid down at Kuala Trengganu and 
Chukai (Kemaman) for sale to Chinese ship-owners in Singapore. 
The dimensions of a fair-sized boat from the Trengganu yards are 
110 feet from stem to stern, 29 feet beam, ? feet draught, with 4 
feet freeboard, and '/S tons register. During the recent war the 
Japanese attempted to build a large number of extremely clumsy, 
heavy hulls along these lines, but with almost plumb bows, wherever 
labour was available and timber could be floated down from the 
interior. The principal centres of this activity were Mersing, 
Pontian, Kuantan, Chukai and Kuala Trengganu, but a few keels 
were also laid down at about a dozen other kualas. Both 
wood and workmanship were of extremely poor quality, and on 
several occasions the builders excused themselves to me by saying 
that the boats would not have kept afloat for more than two 
or three years. Actually the great majority were destroyed b>' 
Allied bombing before they ever put4o sea. A good instance ot 
this can be seen at the mouth of the Kuantan River. The Imlls 
were constructed near the town, on the north bank, and then 
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floated across to the shallow water off Tanjong Lumpur for fitting 
out. As soon as a sufficient number had accumulated at the 
tanjong incendiary bombs were dropped on them. This no doubt 
saved the lives of the men who might have had to sail the boats, 
but unfortunately the abandoned or burnt-out hulks still litter 
this and many of the other river mouths. The timber is said to be 
valueless even as firewood, and at the present times it seems as if 
they will remain until they disintegrate naturally, a process which 
is taking rather longer on the mudbanks than it would have done 
in the open sea. 

This boat is generally known locally as the Tongkang, but tlie 
word presents several difficulties. In Singapore it is also used for 
the broad, beamy lighters sailed with one or two Chinese lug- 
sails, and for the large timber-carrying ketches with standing gaffs 
and three head sails. It cannot even be regarded as a generic term 
for Chinese-built boats, as in Penang it is applied to the Tamil 
sailing lighters. Further it is almost certainly not a real Chinese 
word. The characters used for it are generally , or occa- 

sionally III . In both cases the first portion is merely an 
attempt to render the sound ^flong^h Either the word has been 
adopted fairly recently from a foreign language, or it comes from 
the original Hokkien colloquial dialect (itself not Chinese). Its 
meaning, like its source, seems to be obscure, and an attempt is 
being made here to abandon it on general principles. For tlie 
most part the Chinese do not have distinctive names for the various 
patterns of sea-going boats, though the sailors can sometimes say 
where any particular design is current. For the rest they refer 
to them as Phang GWun (Cantonese Fami #1 Ig* 

== sail ship. According to Worcester (1947: 31) C¥un is the 
origin of the Javanese Djong^ which the first Portuguese and Dutch 
merehants applied to any boats trading in these seas : from it came 
the Dutch the Portuguese and Spanish Junco, the old French 
Joncque, and the English Junk. This last is obviously not distinc- 
tive in source or application, except in so far as it -infers a cargo- 
boat of Chinese origin. For the present I am using the English 
word Trader, qualified by the apparent point of origin of the boat, 
for all such boats with a reasonably characteristic hull design. In 
tliis case it does not seem possible to trace the hull back to any 
authentic pattern formerly or still in use on the shore of the 
South China Sea. It seems probable, in fact, that it is a crudity for- 
mulated in or around Singapore which is still the main building 


Gulf of Siam Trader 

This is definitely a Chinese-built boat, of which a few examples 
visit our area, coming mostly at the end of the north-east mon- 
scm), and remaining until the weather is due to break again. 
They are made along the east side of the Gulf, on the coast of 
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eastern Siam, Cambodia and possibly Cochin-China. Poujade 

(1946: 257) gives a good illustration with the caption “Jonque 

des Chinois du golfe de Siam”. They have appreciably better I 

lines than the Singapore Trader, but even so they are heavy, alow 

boats, requiring at least a moderate wind force to keep them under 

way. Like the Tongkang they have almost straight keels, but 

they are less nearly wall-sided, while fore and aft the hull is 

equal-ended and tapers more gradually. The stem is well raked, 

and the pointed stern nearly plumb. They usually have at least 

as much sheer as the Pinas, and may carry appreciably more, ; 

but there is some variation on this point, as on the cant of the 

sides amidships. An interesting small feature is the presence of i 

a cutwater, pierced with holes, projecting about 4 inches forward 

from the bow below the water-line. i 


The poop is generally raised several feet above the level of 
main deck, and from it a heavy rectangular, balustraded platform 
extends back beyond the stern, as in the Tongkang. It usually 
has a broad coop on it for the steersman, with a gallery behind 
it to give access to the mizzen sail. The main living quarters, 
are generally in a stout, long, wooden coop placed amidships, just 
behind the main mast, and running back to within a few feet 
of the raised poop. A projecting cross beam is fitted above the 
deck in the bows, over which the anchor rope passes. Quite often 
the sides of the hull are built up by a two-foot gunnel planking 
which runs out to the ends of the projecting beam, where it finishes. 
Prom a distance it gives these boats the appearance of having 
square-cut bows and sterns, like the majority of the North China 
boats. In the larger Gulf of Siam Traders the rudder is shipped 
in sockets and hung by a tackle, so that it can be adjusted for 
depth, or raised altogether if the boat is beached. 


The Traders seen on the east coast of Malaya are generally 
about 66-65 feet from stem to stem, 14-16 feet beam and oVz-G 
feet draught, with a freeboard, without the gunnel planking, when 
fully laden of about 21^2 feet. The cargo capacity is in the re^on 
of 800-1000 piculs. One such boat, with a length of 55 feet, 
reached the Kemaman coast from China late in March 1948, on the 
tail of the north-east monsoon, with 109 persons on board 
who hoped to land unnoticed in Malaya. 


The Gulf of Siam Trader is usually painted black with, if 
in good trim, the gunnel picked ont in bright red. Some of the 
boats follow the practice common in Chinese waters of having a 
painted or wooden “eye” on each ade of the bow. These point 
forwards, to enable it to pick up its landfalls, instead of down- 
wards, as on the Chinese fishing . Sampana, where the boat has 
to look for .shoals of fish. - 
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The east coast Malays refer to this boat as Perahu Siam 
Peralm Ma’ Siam or Wangkang Siam. M'llkanson (1J32/^. 64y) 
gives Wangkang as a Malay word meaning a Chinese ocean-pmg 
funk, and Wangkang Siam as the term used in the Hikayat 
CibduTlah for Siamese junks. It does not seern to be a Chinese 
word, and as in the case of Tongkang its origin is obseure.^^ It 
is tempting to connect the two, but a consonant ehant,e ot T 
to “W” is most unlikely. In addition the boatmen at Kuala 
Treno'ganu still know and use both terms, the one for the Singapore 
boats°and the other for the Siamese^ ones. Here, as im the case of 
the Tongkang, it is recorded by its function and area of immediate 

origin. 

I was considerably assisted in my search for information while in Trengganu 
in August 194S by Mr. M. B. C. Frend, of the Customs’ Serv.ce, Mr Noel Rees, 
DirectL of Education, and 0r. E. H. Ross, State Med.cal Officer, and by my h«ts, 
Mr & Mrs. J. D. Hodgkinson. In Kota Bharu I rece.ved much useful .nformatmn 
from -Che Hussein b. Pandak Kamil, through Mr J. A. f 

Lstoms’ Service. Finally I am most grateful to Commander W. H. Walmsley 
foT mchnical advice; and to Mr. G. W. Davies, M.C.S., for help w.th the Ch.nese 

aames. 

A Note oii the Plates 

Plate 9 fig 1* A (Perahu) Pinas Dogar, about 60 feet from stem to stern, 
entering Singapore roads under full canvas. This gives an indication of the 
set and spread of the sails with the wind on the beam. 

Plate 9. fig. 2. A (Perahu) Pinas Golok, about 6 $ feet from stem to stern, 
lying at anchor fu% laden in the estuary at Kuala Trengganu The picture 
shows the general lines of the hull above water, and the sec of the masts. 

Plate 10, fig- 1. A Bedar (Luang Katar), about 55 feet from stem to stern, 
lying in shallow water, at low tide, in the estuary at Kuala Trengganu. 
This picture shows the finish, and to some extent the general lines of the 
hull. On the right, in the middle distance, are two Perahu Pinas, left high 
and dry by the tide. 

Plate 10, fig. 2. A Bedar (Luang Sudu), about 35 feet from stem to stern, 
suBing under fore and main sail as it enters a Trengganu kuala. The picture 
e-t*v/v«*rc IatIP' coon amidships which covers the hold in the smaller Bedars. 
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on Plate 9, 'fig- 2, shows the slightly greater thickness of the spars in the 
Chinese boats. The forward cabin, between main and mizzen masts shonid 
be noted; so also the large hea¥y stern gallery, and the cable for raising the 
■ rudder. ■ 

Plate ■ 12 , ' fig. 2 . A Chinese motor launch under auxiliary sail, photographed 
at the eastern end of the Singapore Strait. 
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Summary 

This paper gives a short account of the cargo carrying boats 
found on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, north to the 
Siamese frontier. It is based on information obtained in visits to 
this area in July 1940, June 194? and July-August 1948, The 
most important boats in the local trade are those of the Pinas- 
Bedar group, which have hulls of basically European design, and 
carry a rig of two Chinese dipping-lug sails, and a European jib. 
The centre of their manufacture is in Trengganu. The paper 
also gives a brief outline of the other carrying boats occurring in 
this area, including the two three-masted luggers of Chinese design 
most likely to be seen there. 
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Editorial 

This issue^, which, forms the'. fourth part of Tolume 22 (1949), 
is eoniposeil of papers . relating to the find of gold images at 
Sambas, in western Borneo/- ■ It is being distributed to mcanbers 
of the Society together' with 'the third part for the year which is 
devoted to papers relating to Trenggann. These include accounts 
of tlie liistoiy of the state hy M. C. ff Sheppard, of the 

weaving industry by ^ A. H*. Hill and of the coastal trading 
boats by C. A. Gibson-HilL The title page and index for Tolume 
22 accompany this issue. Farts 1 and 2 for the year were distri- 
buted to members in April, 

The first part for next .year will be a miseellaneons iiiimher. 
It will include farther Totes on Ancient Times in Malaya and a 
discussion on early Singapore by Hatu Sir Bulan d Eraddell, an 
analysis of Munshi ^Abdullah’s account of Malacca Fort by A, H. 
Hill, and an accoiuit of the Penang tin scheme of 1818-19 by C. 13, 
Fowan. Other papers to be published during the year will niclude 
accounts of the Pangkor Purse Seine Fishery by K, Qo])inatlg the 
Turtle fertility rites of Sarawak by Tom Ilarrisson and the fishing 
and other coastal boats of Xorth Borneo, Brunei and possibly Malaya 
]>y C, A. Gibson-Hill, and a ]>aper on Malay manners and etiquette 
by Zaiiial-nlbidin bin Ahmad. One Journal will be devoted to a 
selection of documents from the manuscript records of the East 
India Company relating to early Penang and the rise of Singapore, 
1805-32, chosen to illustrate the commercial progress of the two 
.settlements; these will be provided wdth a brief introduction by 
C. I). Cowan, lecturer in history at the University of Malaya. 

Members are reminded that annual subscriptions should be 
paid on January 1st each .year and that the sum due for 1950 is 
$10. Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer of 
the Society, c/o of the Baffles Museum, Singapore. Any changes 
of address, or of decorations and degrees, to be incor|K>rated in 
the next list of members must reach the Honorary Editor before 
December 31st this year. 

Notice to Contributors 

In the interests of economy contributors are asked to keep 
iheir papers as brief as possible and to correct and return their 
proofs with the minimum delay, , Contributions shouM te'type-l 
written, on one side of the paper, double spa.eed and with’ good 
margins* If footnotes are they must be numteed 
lively through the paper; a page of -manuseript dc^S' nct'Be«iSirfly ' 
make a page of the Journal, 

Contributors are supplied with 25 reprint.-? of their papers, 
free, shortly after the publication of the Journal (Buie 20). Aildi- 
tional copies can l>6 provided on pa3’ment if these are asked for 
wheiij the paper is submitted, or when tine galley jjroois are 
returned tohhe Honorary Editor. Contributors are reminded ihiit 
the type is bf(ieh_up after^ ftp. JO'Ujnals have been printed. ■ 
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A Note on Sambas and Borneo 


EoL.VXD BE^iDOEH, M.A, (Oxoil), F.E.G.S. 

{Received, August 1948) 

^ Mr. Tan Yeok Seong^s preliminary report upon the Sambas 
antiquities (1) focuses attention once more upon Borneo. 

Dr. Posewitz, writing in 1892, said that the richest gold 
districts in Borneo were between the Sambas and Laridak rivers, 
the so-called '‘Chinese districts’^ (2, p. 321) and that Landak was 
famed for its diamonds, most of them occurring between Xgabong 
(Landak) and north of Djambu, on the Landak Biver (ibid: 
]). 383). He said that "In N. Borneo, diamonds were, till quite 
recently, only knowji in Sarawak, and there only in the w^estern 
part of the basin of the B. Sarawak, towards'^ Sambas’’ (ibid: 


The Sambas antiquities, described by Mr. Tan Yeok Seong, 
•consist of nine gold and silver images and a bronze vessel. They 
had been placed in an earthern Jar, which also contained black 
.sand. Adopting a suggestion of Professor Lobby, Mr. Tan Yeok 
Sang (1, p. 34) thinks that this black sand might have been the 
remains of perishable substanc-es such as paim leaves, which 
•probably had contained documentary records. Without expert 
examination of the black sand nothing certain can be said, but 
it may be that a different explanation is possible. Writing of the 
method of obtaining diamonds by w'asbing the river sand, Dr. 
Posewitz (ibid: pp: 389-390) says "A fine black sand collects in 
the middle of the dish during the w^ashing; this consists of magnetic 
iron-ore, gold and platinum, and is called Puja'\ Why pujaf 
Wilkinson says that it is a Sanskrit word for ritual whicOi ibas 
passed into the Malay language. Its use in eonnection vdtlj tins 
black sand might, therefore, indicate that such sand \\i\6 usi‘<l 
at one time in connection with ritual performance; and in funt 
ease the presence of black smid in the Jar, which co.ntaiiicd tlie 
.anticjuities, would be intelligible. But it must be undcrstoo.l tliat 
this is merely a suggestion for consideration and not a tlieory. 

In his note on the Sambas site (3, ]). 41) Professor Do]d)y 
remarks that "the vrhole Sambas district is one ■^^'hicli can have 
undergone major geographical change within the nine or ten 
centuries” after the antiquities were in ordinary use. Mr. Tan 
Seok Yeong appears to consider the antiquities to be even older 
])iit, until experts liave considered the question, nolliing can V',e 
:said^ as to their exact dating. Professor Dob];y writes "If W'e 
think of Sambas as sited on the southern side at the liead of a 
^uif fully open to the sea from about Likoe to Pamaiikat and 
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assume that the whole mangrove cuuiury wiiere uua 

Sarangooeroeng now stand did not exist, we may be closer to the- 
landscape of the time when these figures were buried”. This 
very reasonable suggestion is borne out by local tradition.. 
Dr* Beccari (4, p. 56) writes ''The Dyaks have a legend that in 
olden times the sea covered these lowlands, and assert that canoes 
could cross from Sambas into Sarawak, which was completely 
detached from Borneo”, and in a foot-note, quotes this passage 
from W. Denison in the Barawak Gazette, Xo: 125, Xovember,. 
1876, 'Tn old days they say ships and boats came right 
across from what is 'now the Sambas coast, past the Silmco range 
to Sarawak. A small columnar mountain midway between Gum- 
bang and Gading, called "Ji-mas”, was then only just above water,, 
and praus used to touch there for ballast and big stones for anchors . 
It may be noted also that in Sir William Foster’s edition of 
Alexander Hamilton’s New Account of the East Indies, there is a 
map facing j). 68 of the second volume, which shows a large island 
just below the word "Sambas”, ^ and that word comes opjiosite 
what is presumably intended to indicate Cape Datu. Hamilton’s- 
account covers his travels from 1688 to 1723 A.D. 

Reference should be made also to the curious account of 
Sambas in 1812, written bv Hunt who visited it (5, pp: 26-27). 
After describing the mudflat at the mouth of the river and giving 
directions for entering the river and sailing up it, Hunt says that 
twelve miles above the mudfiat the river branches into two parts^ 
the broad or northern part being the Borneo River having its 
source in Eney Baulu, as he writes it, and the other leading to^ 
the town of Sambas being the "Landa River”, having its source 
in the diamond mines. The town and palace of Sambas was about 
five or six leagues up the Landa branch and about thirteen from, 
the sea. The great branch of the Borneo River, he says, divides 
into t%vo, twenty miles up its course, the branch running north 
being called the Tampasam River, the other still retaining the 
name of Borneo. The Tampasam River led to "old Sambas”, con- 
cerning which I have no note. Despite tlie confusion of the rivers, 
it should he noticed that in Hunt’s time the name "Borneo River”' 
must have been in use in the district. Until 1841 the whole of 
Xorth Borneo from Cape Datu in the west to the Sibueo River in 
the east belonged to the kingdom of Brunei, from which the name- 
of Borneo is derived. It is quite possible that at some time Sambas 
might have been included in Brunei and that may be the explanation 
why the name still lingered in Hunt’s time. 

That the Sambas-Sarawak area must liave been the scene 
of a very early foreign intrusion seems probable from its having 
been a gold and diamond area, and also because of its handiness for 
sailing-craft to and from the Straits of Malacca and Indo-China.. 
I liave called attention previously (6, p. 52) to the important fact, 
that such craft could go and return on each of the monsoons. 
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Data to Us northern extremity (6, pp: 3243) and I referred to 
the name of Sabah for Xorth Borneo. I made further mention 
of Sabah recently (7, pp: 7-8) but omitted there to call attention 
to the Sabak in Kelantan, which appears in the map of the Malay 
Peninsula between Kuala IVamat and Kampong Senok. In addi* 
tion to that, there was Pulau Saha, an island in the Kelantaii Eiver, 
which has since been entirely washed away but which was at one 
time the capital of Kelantan (8, pp: 41, 43^, 44, 48). These names 
of Sabak and Saba are not without importance, since for many 
centuries the favourite sea-route l>etween C'hina and the Straits 
of Malacca ran along tlie coast of Indo-China across to a point 
on tlie east coast of the Malay Peninsula and then down the coast 
of the Peninsula. 

Mr. Tan Yeok Seong (1, p. 34) refers to King MfilaYarman^s 
^yfipa inscriptions which date epigraphieally ca: 400 A.D. and which 
were found in Koctei (Kutai), east Borneo. I have noted these 
inscriptions already (9, p. 172) but since then three more were 
‘discovered in 1940 (10). 

In 411 A.D. we have Fa-hsieiPs visit to Ye-po-ti and his stay 
there, awaiting the change of monsoon. Mr. Grimes, the Govern- 
ment Meteorologist, working on the facts of the winds and the 
internal evidence given by Pa-hsien himself, submitted that Ye- 
po-ti could not have been in Java but must have been in Borneo (11) 
and I reached the same conclusion ((>, pp: 46-58). There is, how- 
ever, an unfortunate, though obvious, slip in what I wrote at 
p. 47, where ^"Gutching a fair wind, they sailed ivestivard for two 
days'' ^ should have had "'eastivard" for ""westward". Professor 
Goodrich (12, p. 86) recently has repeated the usual statement 
that Fa-hsien returned to China via Ceylon and Java. In his map 
of Fa-hsieiPs course (ibid: p. 103) Java, however, is not sliowii 
at all: he takes Fa-hsien from a point on tlie north-east coast of 
Ceylon to a point on the north-west coast of Sumatra and theiu^e 
:across land to the Palembarig area, from which the route is given 
to the Shantung Peninsula, a straight line being drjavu from 
Palembang up to the bend round the Chinese coast-line. Tlie ])]ain 
"tnith of the matter is that a course to Java is impossible of logical 
statement upon the facts given by Fa-hsien, a -study or the winds, 
and the probabilities; but the idea seems to have become so imbedded 
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in minds by constant repetition that one despairs of dislodging the 
theory, no matter how cogent the arguments which one^ advances. 
I have endeavoured to analyze the evidence concerning Yava-dvipa, 
Ye-tiao, labadiou, Tchou-po (Chii-po), Tempo (Tmpo), Ye-po-ti 
and the early Cho-po; and have offered the conclusions which I 
submit can be drawn from that evidence (6). Borneo seems to he 
indicated but Professor Coed^s (13, p. 64) asks whether there is. 
sufficient reason, to apply these names, all of which answer to 
Java, to any other place. If the name of ^'Java^', or '"Yava"^ could 
be shown to be a continuously static one, which clearly it was not,, 
and if we did not know, as we do, that in Malaysia the same name 
is so frequently applied to more than one place, Professor Coedes 
would he on firmer ground; but I venture most respectfully to 
suggest that the evidence of the actual known facts outweighs the 
philology of the case. 

I have endeavoured to state the evidence^ from the ancient 
beads which have been found in Sarawak and in Joliore (7) and 
Mr. Banks recently has contributed a valuable paper to this 
Journal, in which he summarizes knowledge of Bornean antiquities 
prior to the Sambas finds (14). 

So far, therefore, it can be submitted with good reasoning that 
Borneo has a long history of foreign intrusion beginning in very 
early times and continuing at least to the 5th century A.D. 

Mr. Tan Seok Yeong (1, p. 35) refers to the Usin Tang Shu 
regarding a country knovm as Po-lo and says ^^There is, of course,, 
not the slightest internal evidence that the record relates to Borneo,, 
but all Chinese geographers agree in assigning it to this island, 
which is so designated to the present day. We have no means of 
ascertaining which part of the island was meant and here again 
they say it was the northern coast, from which they have derived 
their name for the whole island^h He gives embassies from Po4o< 
to China in 642, 669 and '711 A.D., and says that 'Thereafter a 
visit from Borneo never occurs in any record until the Ming- 
period^h 

There is great divergence in the manner of romanizing the* 
Chinese language but the main names to which I refer will bo 
found in the Appendix with the characters for them. 

Dr. 6. H. Luce (15, pp: 176'1'77) translates the relevant 
passage from the Hgln Tang Shu as follows : — "East of P^o-li is 
Lo-ch^a. It has the same customs as P’o-li. Yang Ti of the Sui 
dynasty sent Ch’ang Chiin on a mission to Chhh-fu : then (Lo-clPa ) 
opened communications with China. Southwest of Chhh-t^u you 
enter the sea and get to P^o-lo. In the 2nd year (699) of tbe- 
touiig-chan.g period, its Hing Chan-ta-po sent envoys to court toge- 
ther with envoys from Huan-wang (Champa)”. 
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It is proposed now to consider this passage and the identi- 
fication of Fo-lo, or F^o4o, wdth Borneo, which Mr. Tan proposes. 

It must be obserred first that the Hsin Tang Shu (New 
T^ang History- ) was a re-writing of the Chiu Tang Shu (Old 
T’ang History) and was compiled by Imperial Order in tlie 11th 
ceiitiirj A.D., owing to the criticisms of the latter for its literary 
deficiency. The name of Huan-wang for ('hampa is an anachro- 
nism apparently in the 7th century A.D., since Pelliot (16, p. ISO,, 
n. 2) says that there is no trace of its having i)een used before the 
8th century A.D. Obviously for evidentiary purposes as to ajicieiit 
geography the Chiu Tang Shu has the better value. Next, it may 
be noted that the French sinologist, Charigiion, who has provided 
many valuable translations .^from the Chinese dynastic histories,., 
considered that F^o-lo was really the same place as F’o-li (17, p. 
260). Dr. Luce (15, p. 176 n. 5) suggests tliat FVIo may perhaps, 
be the same as FVlo-so, which is stated in the Sui Chu to be west 
of Cidih-thi, F'^odo-Ia being to the east of Chhh-thi (ibid: p. 173).. 
Again, the evidentiary value of the IT. sin Tang Shu is shaken very 
greatly by the confusion in its text to which Pelliot refers (16, ppr 
283-284, n. 3) ; and, lastly, the notice of PVli in this book k 
merely an appendix to that of Huan-wang (17. p. 328). "Wliatever 
may be the truth as to FVlo, it is submitted for the reasons which, 
follow that FVli was somewhere along the western ctoast of Borneo.. 

Mr. Tan (1, p. 35) writes ^%fter the disappearance of the namo 
of Po-lo, Fo-ni is mentioned for the first time in Cliinese literature,, 
viz the Sung-Shih. In the Tai-ping-Huan-Yu-Chi, by Yeo Shih,. 
we read 'To-ni-kuo is not found on record, for many foreign 
countries have altered their old names^C” Kuo, of course, means, 
^ficiugdom” or "country^^*. There is not the slightest doubt th.at 
Fo-ni was a Sung name, dating from the 9tli century A.D.,^ for- 
some part of Borneo ; and that proposition has been acccpteil by 
all. Chafignon (17, p. 323) says that the name Foni is })hilolo- 
gically the same as FVli. 

The identity of F^o-li with Borneo was submitted by Pjretsei:- 
neider but Pelliot (16, p. 285), while admitting the possibility of' 
BretschneideFs theory, considered Bali to be more pro!>able. He 
based himself mainly upon the fact that the llsin I'^ang Sha says 
"T"o-li is also called Ma-lP, which last is ,a('ce[ded to represent 
Bali. He agrees, however, that the accounts in the Limuj Shi and 
Sui Shu favour Borneo rather than Bali (ibid: p. 2So) and 
(p. 284) that, if we accept the statements as to tlie F'-^h 

the only identification would be Borneo. Professor (bodes in ]h> 
recent history (13, p. 64) cautiously says that, if F'oli does not 
designate Bali, it could be identified with Borneo. 

, , , There is a great deal of internal etidence, J>oth cultural ant 
^pgrapMcal, Jn the accounts of F^oli from wliien an identification- 
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is possible and, examining the former, Dr. Cliarles Hose reached 
the conclusion that the name designated Borneo (18, vol: 1, pp: 
10-12; 19, pp: 15-17). It will be submitted now that the geogra- 
phical evidence gives the same conclusion. 

PVli appears first in the Liang Shu, comjnled by Yao Chien, 
who died in 623 A.D. (20, p. 173), and it is clear that at this 
time it was a Hinduized kingdom with Buddhism as its religion. 
"Two embpsies are recorded in 518 and 523 A.D., the King’s family 
name being given as Kaundinya; and, as is well kno\ni, two 
members of that family, a famous one in ancient India, appear in 
the history of Pu-nan (Southern Cambodia and Cochin-China) 
jas civilizers of. that country. But it seems that this name cannot 
be related with Ivundunga, the name of Mulavarnam’s grandfather, 
and that Kundunga is either Tamil or Indonesian (13, pp: 29, 
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The next notice of PVli appears in the Chiu Tang Shu^ 
composed shortly after the fall of the T"ang dynasty in 90^ A.D, 
(.20, p. 216). it has been translated by Charignon (17, ])p: 327- 
328) and gives an embassy in 630 A.l)., which appears to be the 
last. PVIo does not appear in the passage as translated by Cha- 
rignon. It says that the kingdom of P^o-li is situated at the 
south-east of Lin-i (Annam) at the edge of the sea on a chon, and 
that its territory in length, as in breadth, extends over several 
thousands of /f. To get there one leaves Kiao-chou (another name 
for Tongking) and goes by sea, towards the south, passing the 
different countries of Lin-i, ’^Fu-nan, CVih-fu and Tan-tan, but, at 
p. 260, Charignon in translating the same passage has ^'passing in 
sight the different countries of Lin-i"^ etc. In otlier words, down 
the coast of Indo-China, across to the Malay Peninsula and down 
that coast as far as Tvelantaii. Marco Polo took this course in 
1202 A.T). and sailed along the whole coast of the Peninsula before 
turning into tlie Straits of Singapore and thence into the Straits 
of Malacca (24, pp: Ivi-lvii and map). But it will be 
o])served that in both the Sui Shu and the Chin Tang 
Shu the course breaks at Tan-tan, PVii being the next place 
given. Surely that is normal for the west coast of Borneo but 
utterly incredible as a statement of bow to reach Bali. In the 
latter case also, ships would have met a change of monsoon below 
the equator: in the former, the one wind served the whole way. 
Moreover, is it credible that even a Chinese annalist could stop his 
narrative at Tan-tan and state Bali merely as being south-east of 
Canton or south-east of Annam? On the other hand, if he meant 
the west coast of Borneo, there would be nothing inappropriate,, 
even though the statement is not completely accurate. Kelantan 
would be a reasonable place from which to sail^ direct to the* 
west coast of Borneo but certainly not to Bali. Chinese Junks had 
to fuel and water at convenient places along their route and there 
would have been many such before reaching Bali. I think it to 
be not inappropriate to refer also in this connection to the names 
Sabak and Pulau Saba in Kelantan and to Sabah, the name of 
Korth Borneo, though there is, of course, no means of knowing: 
how old these names may be. 

If, therefore, we combine the geographical evidence witii the- 
cultural, which Dr. Hose examined, and take into account tlie size 
of the country, it is submitted that the logical eonchisioii must be 
that PVli represented some part of Borneo along its western side. 
I am well aw'are that, since PVli was east of Ho-ling,^ this identi- 
fication will have a great effect upon the location ot tlie latter.. 
Pelliot (16, pp: 286-295) held that Ho-ling could only be in Lava; 
and this must have induenced him greatly in identifying P’o-n 
with Bali. Following him, nearly everyone else has aceqiied 
'',,liag'as' ’in Java, ^ despite a gnomon reading which places it well to 
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the north of the equator. This subject is too large to consider here 
and must be left for a later note. 

It should be noticed from the 8ui Shu (IT, p. 325) that in 
•616 A.D., when P’oli sent its embassy, ^^the two countries of 
Tan-tan and P^an-p^an, which are in the frontier zone of the 
Souths also sent their tribute of local products; customs and pro- 
<lucts there are nearly the same’ (as at P^o-li) ” Wherever we 
place P^an-p^an exactly, it was clearly on the east coast of the Malay 
Peninsula in the region of the isthmus of Ligor; most of the 
facts are collected by Dr. Luce (15, pp: 169-1T2). The Chiu 
T'ang Shu (17, p. 328) says ^Tn 630 A.I). the king of P^o-li sent 
an embassy to accompany that of Lin-i to offer local ])roduets”. 
The conjunction of these embassies would be very natural, if PVli 
were Borneo, but strange, if it were Bali. 

We can conclude the facts about P’o-li, so far as they have 
been translated, with the very interesting matter of an early 
trade in rock crystal by a people who were wild savages. The 
most celebrated of the diamonds of west Borneo was long thought 
to be the Danau Eaja, said to be as large as a pigeoiPs egg and to 
weigh 357 carats. It was in the possession of the Sultan of Matan 
:and, when submitted to expert examination in 1868, turned out 
to he rock crystal (2, p. 398). Xow, the Chinese name p'o-li, 
which came to mean ‘%kss% would seem originally to have referred 
to rock crystal and Pelliot says that it is the transcription of a 
prakrit equivalent of the Sanskrit sphutiha ^^rock crystal”, for which 
the Iranian form is sphfilye (25, p. 443). The characters used for 
the substance fo-li are, however, quite different from those of the 
ioponym PVli, and the derivation of the latter from the former, 
.stated by Mr. Moens, does not seem to be any more correct than 
his attempts to locate Pk-li, the reasoning of which is more than 
hard to follow (26, pp: 25 et seq:). Hirth and Eockhill (27, 
p. 228) give the characters for the substance po4i^ as they write it, 
jand pi-po^i a vaript, and think it to be possible that the word 
was coined in the fifth century after the manufacture of glass had 
been introduced into China. It is unnecessary, however, to pursue 
the matter further for our present purposes. 

As translated by Groeneveldt (28, p. 206), the Ilsin Tang Shu 
says in the part relating to Pk-li 'Tn this country they have a 
‘kind of fire-pearls, of wliich some are as large as a henk egg; they 
-pe round and white, and shed a lustre to a distance of several 
feet ; if you let the sun shine through them on tinder it takes fire 
immediately^^ Charignon begins his translation of this passage 
(^^1 pp: 328-329) with ^‘One finds there in quantity rock crystal” 
■etc. Fire-pearls” is a literal translation of the Chinese huo cJiu 
iUncl Laufer hag considered the whole subject in a well-known paper 
429) . He cites (ibid; p. 211) the Pien iztt lei pien^ completed 
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in 1/^6 A.D., and says that it quotes the Sui fang Mu Ima^ of 
which I have no note, to the effect that, in the beginning of the 



period 627-650 A,D., Champa (Lin-i) offered to the Chinese Court 
burning lenses (huo dm) in appearance like rock crystal and that 
the people of Champa had obtained them from tlie Lo-clffa country, 
whose inhabitants liave red hair, a black skin, teeth like animals, 
and claws like hawks. As rendered by de Saint-Denys (30, j:>. 
489) the hVen hsien fiing kao by Ma Tuan-lin, who ffourished in 
1273 A.D., says ‘^The kingdom of Lo-tsa is to the east of that of 
Po-li. Its inhabitants are very ugly; they have black skin, red 
hair, the teeth of wild beasts and nails like birds of prey. From 
lime to time, they come to trade on the coasts of Lin-y. They 
arrive and show’ themselves only during the night; ])y day they 
keep hidden. The Chinese mission sent to Telii-tou by the Emperor 
Yang-ti in the third year ia-nie (607), under the leadership of 
Tchang-tsun, visited in passing the country of TjO-tsa^b Another 
account, however, in the Ilstn T’^ang Shu, cited above, and repeated 
in Ma Tuan-lin (30, p. 460), says that it was owing to Ch’ang 
Chimes embassy that Lo-ch^a entered into relations witli China; 
and tlie aec'ount of the voyage of that embassy in the Tung Tien 
and the Sui Shu makes it clear that it did not visit Lo-ch^a at 
all (22, pp: 1-4). Ma Tuan-lin^s work brought dowm to 1254 
A,D. the Tung Tien and the Tung Chih, compiled by Ch^ng 
Chhao, 1104-1162 A.I). (12, pp: 152, 153): but, until these last 
are translated, those wiio are not sinologists cannot check Ma Tuan- 
lin. Each is a huge book but the relevant passages dealing wdth 
places in south-east Asia would not be too many to translate. A 
good modern Chinese edition of the Tung Tien has l>een placed 
in Baffles Library and awaits the attention of local sinologists. It 
is a most important work for the T^ang period, 

Laufer (29, p. 208) says that the first historical mention of 
Imo dm occurs in the T^ang histories and (p. 209) that the text 
in the Chiu Tang Shu has the interesting addition that in appear- 
ance the Imo dm is like crystal. He concludes that it w’as a 
crystal lens ^Vhose optical properties were utilized in producing 
fire for the medical purpose of cauterization^ and (p. 216) that 
it was a lens of rock crystal cut into convex shape, introduced into 

China through the medium of the Lo-clfia and Champa, as well 

as from regions in India. 

As Pelliot points out (16, p. 283, n. 5)^ it is clear tliat the 
Ilsin Tang SJm confuses the people of P^o-Ii with tliose of Lo-clfia 
attributing to the former the description of the latter. 

All the passages about the Lo-ch^a have not been translated, 
hut it seems reasonably clear that they w’^ere a savage tril^e who 

traded rock crystal into Champa whence it was imported into 

China. Their name is obviously a transcription of the Sanskrit 
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mlcsMsa, who were demons hostile to man and who appear very 
much in Indian folk-lore from the Rig-veda onwards. They are 
always connected in that folk-lore with the night and this fact 
combined with their general physical traits doubtless caused the 
early Indian navigators and colonists to call the savages who lived 
to the east of PVH by the name of rahshasa, wdiich passed to China 
hs l(yc¥a. The Lo-eh^a method of trade by night reminds one at 
once of that of the Besatae, described in the Periphis thus: — 
•^Every year on the borders of the land of This there comes together 
a tribe of men with short bodies and broad, flat faces, and by nature 
peaceable; they are called Besatae, and are almost entirely un- 
civilized. They come with their wives and children, carrying great 
packs and plaited baskets of wiiat looks like green grape-leaves. 
They meet in a place between their own country and the land of 
This. There they hold a feast for several days, spreading out the 
baskets under themselves as mats, and then* return to their own 
places in the interior. And then the natives w^atching them come 
into that place and gather up their mats; and pick out from the 
braids the fibers which they call pefri. They lay the leaves together 
in several layers and make them into balls, which they pierce with 
the fibers from the mats. And there are three sorts ; those made of 
the largest leaves are called the large-ball malabathrum ; those of 
the smaller, the medium-ball; and those of the smallest, the small- 
halL Thus there exist three sorts of malabathrum, and it is 
brought into India by those w’-ho prepare iP (31, pp: 48-49). 

The Periplm dates ca : 60 A.D. and its land of This is, in my 
view, most likely to have corresponded to Ptolemy^s land of the 
Sinai,^wh{ch undoubtedly meant south China. At Ptolemy^s date, 
€(t: 150 A.D., the Chinese empire included much of the north of 
Indo-China. 

If PVIi were Borneo, the Lo-ch^a may well have lived in the 
east of that island and have obtained their huo cku there; hut, of 
course, Borneo was not the only source of rock-crystal in Malaysia. 

We can return now to Mr. Tan's identification of Po-lo wuth 
Borneo. Mr. Pirmstone, who was a local sinologist of repute^ 
transcribed the Chinese name f«)r Borneo in 1904 as Bo-nio^ in 
Hokkien and Mu-neung in Cantonese (31, p. 197). For it he 
gave characters which are not the same as those given for Po-lo 
by Mr. Tan, who says that Borneo is still so designated. Mr. Tan 
refers to Groeneveidt, w’ho, however, does not mention Po-lo: he 
says that Po-li is said by all Chinese geographers to be the northern 
coast of Sumatra, as to w^hich Pelliot (16, p. 280) writes ^"But 
who are these geographers? Late compilers, like the authors of 
the Yipg Italian tclie lio, who lived in the 19th century”; and, in 
footnote 6 to that page, he says that he had not found a single 
aacient text, save only in the Ming dynasty, wfliere this identifica* 
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tioii was proposed^ and that, as to the Ming reference, it must not 
be forgotten that by the time of that d^ynasty no mention Iiad been 
made of PVli for at ieast four centuries. The fact is that Euro- 
pean sinologists do not accept the statements of the Ming geogra- 
phers as good evidence and have pointed frequently to their inaceii- 
xaeies and mistatements. 

We have seen already that Charigiion considered PV)do to 
have been tlie same as PVIi and that Dr. Luce thought that it 
might have been the same as P^o-lo-la and P^o-lo-so. Hirtli and 
Eockhili (27, p. ^212) say that, according to the Cliinese, the 
po-lo-mi, or jack-fruit, received its name on its introduction into 
Canton in the 6t]i century A. B. by a native of ^'the country of 
Po-lo’^, and tliat this country was the one referred to in the T(wg 
i^Im (presumably the Ilsin T^ang Shu). The characters which 
they give for this country are the same as those in po-lor^mi; but 
not the same as those which Mr. Tan gives for Po-lo. 

Ma Tuan-lin has a notice of a second Po-li (30, p. 515) wdiicli 
he says was heard of first in the Sui Dynasty and was situated in 
the sea to the south of the country Kiu-li. ’Pelliot says (16, pp: 
282-283, n. o) that this country must "not ]>€ confused with the 
PVli which we liave been considering and that its name is probably 
faulty for Po-ia, which is found in the ung Tien and is given 
in the Tai ping yil Ian as Po-ts"eu. The characters which Pelliot 
gives for Po-la are different from the ones in Mr. Taifs Po-lo. 

It is submitted that a good deal more research will have to 
he made before Po-lo can be accepted as Borneo, but that PVli, on 
the other hand, can well be identified with the western part of that 
island upon the available facte. 

I conclude by saying, as I have said before, that, until sinolo- 
gists provide us with full translations of all relevant passages, their 
views cannot be^ checked ; and that, if the study of the ancient 
geograj)hy and history of Malaysia is to progress, it is essential that 
those views should be checked. The facts must be ascertained and, 
when ascertained, must be treated logically, no matter how explosive 
of old ideas the results may be. . 


Appendix. 

Po-lo or PVlo, in Hsin Tang Shu, Tan Yeok 
Seoiig p. 35, 

I^o-lo in Hirth and Eockhili, p. 212. 

: Po-la, in Pelliot p* 2S3, S* . ; , 
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PVlo-so, in Sui Shu. 
po-lo-mi = jack fruit. 

:^lj Po-li, in Liang Shu, Sui Shu, Chiu Thing 
Hsin T^ang Shu and Ma Tuan-lin p. 457. 

Po'li, in Ma Tuaiidin p. 515. 

^ po-li = rock crystal. 


Notes^ 

(by Tom Haeeissoi^, d.s.o., Curd or Sarawal' Museum, and 
Government Ethnologist.) 

It seems to me that the loss of this pot is little sliort of 
disaster. It might have been an additional key to the whole 
situation. 


The habit of putting Yaluable objects in pots and urns is 
widespread in Borneo. In the head-hunting days, large jars were 
often hidden in the jungle, with valuables inside, for protection 
against enemy raids and long-house burning. Sometimes, if the 
owner was killed, the jar was lost, since no one else knew its where- 
al)outs. During 1948 I found such a jar in a jungle trip on the 
Kdafoit Plateau, Central Borneo. There are also in that area 
numerous stone urns, hollowed sometimes 6 and 7 feet deep, which 
were used "apparently for mortuary purposes by unknown peoples. 
These, as well as containing beads, pottery and occasionally stones, 
contain a fine sandy earth, which I had thought to be leaf humus, 
decayed bones, and perhaps decomposed earthenware pots. On my 
next visit to the interior I will bring back specimens of this earth. 

In a paper by 0. E. T. Janse Aj'cltaeology of the Philippine 
Islands, imnua! Eeport of the Smithsonian Institute, 1940; 
Washington, 1947, is described, among finds of the Ming })eriod, 

big jar"^ near Lamitan (Basilan Island). The jar was ‘"of 
greyish ware, with a bronze gong used as a lid”, and ^"^contained 
numerous bits of glass, three small bronze rattles, ceramic bowls 
and dishes (blue and white) and Chinese coins from the lotli 
century”. (See page 860 and plate 18). In. the illustration, this 
jar looks remarkably like a scarce and much-valued type whioli 
I have collected both from Kuching (dug up in the town) and 
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(Borneo) abounds in ever 3 dhiiig necessary for life and 
food: it produce eamphor, agaric, diamonds, and small horses. 
There are many excellent harbours in all parts of the island, and 
large cities, Cabura, Taiaopura, Tomoaratas, Malano, and most 
important of all Borneo, in which are 25,000 inhabitants. This 
is situated in a salt-water lagoon^ like Venice^h 

The map is not too clear but it does not seem to su])port 
Professor Dobby^s theory of direct access between Sambas and 
Sarawak. The map, however, is very crude. It has two references 
of interest here, however: — 

(a) close to Sambas (not marked) it has, 

^Tjave, donde foy Don Manuel de Liina^'’ (where Don M. 
de L. lived) ; 

(b) at approximately Sampit (east of Sambas) it has 
^^Suceadano ubi adamantes inveiiiuntur^^ (where dia- 
monds are found); 

(c) there are no gold references on the map or in the text. 

Hunt has confused part of North Borneo with South? e.g. 
Kiney Bauiu = Mt. Kinabalu. 

SahaJt. A part of the Kelabits — who are certainly one of 
the earlier surviving Borneo peoples and demonstrably linked with 
the pre-Islamie peoples of Brunei — are called Sabans. The 
origin of this name is not clear, but rather traditional, and at least 
dating back to one of the greatest events in upland Bornean his- 
tory — the slaying of a man-eating, cave-dwelling ^^tiger^’, the 
division of this (associated with a set of carved and incised stones), 
and the late arrival of the Sabans to the ceremony. By the time 
they did arrive, all the tiger^s meat had been divided out, excfspt 
the penis — which they therefore got. The other upland peoples 
say: ‘^‘'Tiiat is why Sabans wear such long loin-cloths to this 

The evidence of beads may be even more marked when fully 
worked out. 

When I returned to England in 19^7 I took with me sample 
beads from the Kelalht Plateau, where the people live at over 
3000 ft: and still have a functioning megalithic culture. Some 
of these beads well matched Egyptian, Damascus and Vi of the 
(dialdees, B.C. specimens in the Beck collection. The Curator ^oi 
the Cambridge Museum of Ethnology and Arehaeolog}' kimi^^y 
loaned me some Beck duplicates. These were accepted by the 
Kelabits as identical to their own most valued beads. 
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feel sure Poll etc. = Borneo, at least partly. I think it may have 
also been used of elsewhere, though. The doubling of names is a 
very common feature of Borneo etymology, anyway, and even in 
the study of recent times students have got into awful confusions 
over the multiple uses of Daya (k), Malinau, Kayan, Ba (ha) u. 
It is worth noting, perhaps, that to-day the Brunei Malays and 
other c-oastal people refer to the great Eiver flowing out into 
Brmiei Bay as the Limbang, whereas the Kelabits living in its 
e.vtreme head-waters refer to it invariably as the Brunai! The 
Bisayas, an Islamic trii)e in the Sub-coastal belt, call it Ban-ana 
Ahai, alai being Kelabit for “Malay.”! The word Biisaya may well 
relate to the Philippine Timya. 

Mali is a common prefix in Sarawak. One of the commonest 
riverine names in the country is Malinau. 

In addition to what yon have written, the following is of 
interest: — . . ° 

(a) the second King of Malacca is said to have married a 
daughter of “the King of China’s Captain”, ca: 1420 


(b) the “pcond” (in Mohammedan legend) Sultan of 
Brunei, eai 1435-145'0 A.D.(?), is said to have married 
the daughter of Ong Sum Ping, the Rajah of China’s 
envoy who came to seek the jewel of Mt. Kinabalu; 

(c) The Chinese Admiral Cheng Ho (= Som-po-kong = Ono'- 
Sam-po), ca: 1468 A.D.( ?), stole a king in one tale and 
in another (Ceylon) the sacred tooth of Buddha, of 
which I take the Kinabalu myth to be a related form. 

<-11 • ^ collected several Malay and Murut versions of the 
' hinese marrying into Brunei tales and am convinced that these 
^present a real event_ of importance. The tales go into much 
detafl o\er a fleet of junks, a runaway-Chinese settlement to the 
north, a light between the two Chinese leaders (brothers) and 
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A Note on the Sambas Finds 

hij Prof. K. A. Nilak-inta Sastri. 

(Received^ December 1948 ) 

Sir Eoland Braddell has done me the favour of inviting my 
attention to Mr. Tan Yeok Seong’s report on the Sambas finds 
in the pages of the Journal of the South Seas Society for June 
1948. He has also sent me an advance copy of his own note on 
these finds and on Borneo intended for this Journal together with 
very interesting comments on it by Mr. Tom Harrisson, Curator of 
the Sarawak Museum, and an excellent set of fresh photographs of 
the images and of the incense-burner furnished by Mr. M. W. P. 
Tweedie, and crowned these acts of kindnesses with an invitation 
to me that I should record my ideas on this discovery for publica- 
tion in the Journal.. I have the greatest pleasure in complying 
with his request ; but I am by nature a slow worker and can as yet 
speak of these epoch-making finds only in tentative terms. 

It has long been reco^ised that Borneo was well within the 
sphere of the Hindu colonisation movement and that it must have 
had direct contact with India^, particularly South India, from very 
early times. The Yiipa inscriptions of Mulavarman^s time (c. 400 
A.D.) which now number seven are clear proof of the source and 
strength of Indian cultural influences operating on the eastern half 
of the island. Though stray Hindu relies of unknown date have 
been reported from \Test Borneo as well, specially the Kapuas 
valley, the present finds bring that region much more definitely 
into the picture than anything known before. Sir Eoland may be 
said to have definitely prospected this find in 1941^ when he con- 
cluded a long discussion of Fahieifs Ye-po-ti and allied toponyms 
with the remarks : ^‘The fact, however, is certain that there were very 
ancient Indian or Indianized kingdoms in Borneo in the east 
and south-west, and, that being so, it is inconceivable that the easiest 
coast to reach and the district which was full of gold and diamonds 
as well as other minerals and which by reason of its rivers and its 
lertilitj was most suitable for settlement, was not settled prior 
to the establishment of colonies in the east and south-west. We 
suggest that among the earliest places in Malaysia settled by the 
ancient Indians must have been the region between Kuching and 
Pontianak and the regions watered by the Kapuas and Sambas". 
(Italics mine). I have taken this occasion to read once again 
BraddelPs arguments on the course of Pahien^s voyage to C^hina and 
come to recognise more clearly than ever the force of the arguments. 
Tile data furnished by th e first Chinese pilgrim known to us must 

I 'Vol. Ft, I ^94^ f p* yt. 
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be referred, it seems to me now, to Borneo rather than to Jaya 
as has been more or less the universal practice so far. By this 
I do not mean to deny the place of Java in the early history of 
Ilinda colonization ; one could do that only by ignoring the mani- 
fest evidence of the Sanskrit inseripbions of Puniavarman of 
Taruma in West Java wliieh are only half a century or so later than 
the Yupa inscriptions of east Borneo. I wish only to record my 
growing conviction, for which BraddelFs writings are primarily 
responsible, that Borneo was known and colonised earlier than 
Java, and often formed perhaps a convenient stage in the long" 
from India to China, at any rate before the rise of Srivijaya 
(Palembang) into prominence, after which, as we know from I- 
tsing it became a favoured halt. 

I have also been greatly impressed by Prof. Bobby’s observa- 
tions on the ancient geography of Borneo West witli special refer- 
ence to the Sambas site.^ ^Yf we think of Sambas”, ])e says, 
situated on the southern side at the head of a gulf fully open to 
the sea from about Likoe to Pamankat and assume that the whole 
mangrove country wdiere now Tanahslam and Sarangooeroeng 
(now) stand did not exist, we may he closer to the landscape of 
the time when these figures were buried. Coastal changes at that 
rate have not been uncommon in South-east Asia and they would 
be hastened in the Sambas area by the long history of mining in 
the small inland streams”. This looks to me a very probable expla- 
nation of the existence of a flourishing colony on this site, evidence 
of which comes before us for the first time in these finds, though 
its likelihood w^as surmised, as we have seen, even before these 
images were unearthed. Prof. Bobby says : ^YYhether the fine! 
implies that there w'as a local focus of Hindu culture near Sambas 
or that it was buried in transit from a clistanee, only further 
examination of the site will tell.” This statement of his precedes 
his remarks on the ancient geography of the area of the site that 

1 quoted above; I do not know if I shall be justified in inferring 
from this fact that on the whole he was himself incHned to the 
first of the two alternatives he propounds. In any event. I prefer 
that alternative definitely, l)eeause (1) it is natural for early 
colonies to grow on the sea-hoard rather than in the higlilands of 
the interior, and (2) the articles deposited in this case contain 
great value in small bulk and are sacred images; if they liad been 
carried any distance by their owners for whatever reason, there 
was no reason ^vliy they should not have taken them along wherever 
they went. Only the onset of a sudden danger which gave iittle 
time for the colonists to do more than hide away their valuable 
sacred treasures in sifu to save them from falling into hostile hands 
seems the most satisfying explanation of the eireumsiarices in 
which the hoard was buried underground. 

2 jsss V, i, p. 41. 
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Oa the important and difficult question ol the age of these 
images and of the incense-burner, Mr. Tan Ypok Seoag has made 
very plausible suggestions by inviting attention to their general 
siniilarity with similar finds in Malaya and by speaking of the 
spread of Srivijayan influence in Borneo and in the Piiiiippines 
ns forming the northern extension of Hindu cultural influence. 
Only 1 am not convinced of the wave-tlieory of the flow of cul- 
tural influences from India to the colonies and the attempts of 
Dr. Quaritch Wales to distinguish four such waves seem to me 
only to complicate a simple issue. I look upon the whole history 
of the colonies as a continuous unity; the colonies came up- in 
the early centuries of the Christian era and maintained for many 
oenturies a live contact with the countries of the mother land, 
mid shared in all the cultural movements that developed in India 
from time to time. But possibly Dr. Wales and I do not differ 
except in the ways of expressing the same meaning, because Dr. 
Wales^ dates for his different wave jieriods form a chronological 
continuity. 

The bronze incense-burner is certainly a well preserved speci- 
men of the class to which belonged a similar object of which only 
the upper part was placed in the hands of Dr. Q. Wales by the 
flPamil coolies working on the bed of the Sungai Bujang in Ivedah.^ 
When we look at the complete specimen the resemblance to the 
waggon-roof of the Bhima and GaiiMa raihas at Mahabalipuram 
is not so striking as it seemed to Dr. Wales. I have not come 
across anything in Sonth India which invites a close comparison 
with this object. I do not think that it affords any clue to the 
■date of the finds. 


The images are deserving of closer study from this point of 
view. The two standing Buddha images of silver and gold, marked 
(1) and (5) in the photographs sent to me are, I think, not 
difficult to date approximately and must count certainly as among 
fhe earliest of them all. Allowing for differences in size and the 
material of the sculptures, I would invite comparison with the stone 
Buddlia of Solok, in Batang Hari in Sumatra, which is figured ])y 
Schnitger in The Archaeology of Hindoo Sumatra^ Plate XI, 
and IB dated by him in the sixth or seventh century A.D. There 
is a striking similarity in the treatment of the robes, the head and 
feet, though no comparison of the hand poses is possible as tiie 
Sumatran image has lost both its hands. The celebrated stone 
Buddha of Palembang (Bukit Segnntang) definitely preceded this 
group of images by some centuries. The two seated Buddhas (Xos. 
8 and 9) invite comparison with the bronze Vairocana from the 
collection of A. van Doorniek figured by Schnitger in Plate TIT 
of his book, allowance being made again for the differences in 
mudms among the im ages. 'All these images must be products of 

5 AlKwe XVIII (i) Feb. 1940, pp, 15--14. 
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about the same age which must fall some time later than that of 
(1) and (5). Of the remaining images I have not much to say 
except to note the general _ resemblance between the standing 
Bodhisattvas 2, 3 and 4, particularly the last, and the eight-armed 
bronze Avalokitesvara from Bidor (Perak) figured by Dr. Quaritch 
Wales in his Archaeological Besearches in Malaga (])i. 79). I hope 
that in making these few observations 1 have not been imcluly influ- 
enced by the suggestive lead given by Mr. Tan Yeok Seong and by 
my own preoccupation with Sri Vi java history. I believe I am right 
in thinking that this hoard of images furnishes proof that West 
Borneo was included in the empire of Srivijaya just like the Malay 
peninsula both before and after the advent of the Saileiidras. 


The Incense Burner from the Sambas Treasures 

by Tax Yeok Siiioxg, South Seas Society, Singapore 
{Received, November 1 ^ 48 ) 


In my Preliminary Report on the Discovery of the Hoard of 
Hindu Eeligious Objects, near Sambas, West Borneo,^ I lay stress 
on the high value of the Incense Burner amongst the finds. This 
vessel w'hich is the most interesting object in the Sambas collection 
has a rectangular base and a waggon-roof cover. It is 4 inches 
wide, 5 inches long and 8 inches high. The roof is two-storeyed, 
on the centre of which is a flower pot. At each of the four corners- 
stands a cock. There are two smaller cocks standing upon each 
side of roof. The roof is decorated vrith rows of small triangular 
perforations. It hinges uj>on one side of the walls, around which 
runs a row of impressed pillars with three-quarter circle arches. 
The base rests on four turtle feet. At the centre of one of the 
wails there is a circular projection meant to be used as socket for 
a handle. 





Mr. Basil Gray, of the British Museum is of tlie opinion that 
all the figures from Sambas could very well Ijclong to a single 
"roup and dates them from the 8th to 10th century A.I). He rvas 
surprised to find the bronze incense casket associated with them, 
and was inclined to put the date considerably later. 

The decoration of a fighting cock or bird and the pattern of 
triangular iierforations are characteristics peculiar to incense 
burners found in South East Asia. A _ glazed tcracotta one dis- 
-covered in fi tomb at B-in-soii, Inclo-China bas a tiiaii^ular por- 
forated lid surmounted by a figure of a bird or coek.^ The 


Dr H G. Quaritch Wales remarks that the roof of this vessel 
is very like the one found in Kedah but that the fighting cock may 
he a local addition. 



The incense-hurner from Sambas, 


The ornamentation, incised and in low relief, on the front; the Mme pattern 
is continued all round. 

The incised pattern on the base in front, this is also continued all round. 
One of the standing birds at the corners of the lid, fnwn the side and frown 
above. 

Side and front views of one of the f^t. 
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from Honan,'^ Perfume-burners from the Han period are charac- 
terised by standing Ihrcls on the lids. The turtle feet supporting 
the base of this vessel suggest the Chinese Pi-hsai carved on 
the bottom of stone monuments. 


The designs of pillars with three-quarter circle arches round 
the walls have rarely been used in East Asia as pointed out by 
Dr, E. H. G. Dcbbyy They are comparable with the art prevail- 
ing in the distant lands to the west of India. 


An analytical study of the designs on this peculiar vessel 
reveals multiple influences on the Indonesian culture. Because of 
its uniqueness this vessel has a far higher value than anything 
else in the Sambas collection and as I have expressed elsewhere in 
my previous report, it is indeed mvaluable for historical research 
in many respects. 
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■The Sambas Finds ' iii Relation . to the Problems of 
Indo-Malaysian’ Art De¥elopmeiil ' 

■' hy H. G. Quaeitch Wales 

{Received^ April jg 4 g) 

So seaLty are the archaeological data from Borneo that scholars 
will doubtless hud the important Sambas hoard illuminating from 
a number of points of view. To me they are jjarticiiiarly weleome 
as affording some new material for the*^ study oi: the art Justory 
not only of Borneo hut of the Malayskn region more generally. 

As is often the ease with objects found in a Isoard tliey 
do not all date from the same period. I sliail therefore consider 
them in what appears to me to be their chronological order. 

The two standing Buddhas (yos. 1 & 5) seem to he of Gupta 
style but^ in view of the absence of not earlier than 

YItli century. Such images have been found not infrequently 
at widely scattered spots along the shores of South-east Asia, 
They were either brought from India or made locally in the Indian 
coastal footholds. Since we already know from the inscriptions 
on a rock at Batii Pahat, near the Sungai Tekarek, West Borneo, 
that there were Indian adventurers (probably settlers) in this 
section of the island at this ])eriod, the Sambas standing Buddhas 
•do not tell us much that is new. But, taken in conjunction with 
the Mnlavarman inscriptions and other early relics in East Borneo, 
they serve to underline the fact, sometimes lost sight of, that the 
first Hindu and Buddhist influence in Borneo was direct Indian. 

As was at once generally recognized, the bronze incense burner 
is by far the most interesting object in the collection. Affording 
as it does some evidence as to the st.yle of early Hindu architecture 
in Borneo it is indeed of unique value. Perhaps one is first struck 
by the general resemhlaiiee to those Soutli Indian caskets, having 
the sha])e of a sanctuary tower, that are preserved in the Madras 
Museum (Plate 7) aiul of which I obtained the roof of a consider- 
ably earlier example in Kedah.^ It is known that these Indian 
caskets were used in ritual and once contained small figures of the 
deities worshipped, with the vehicle of the deity, e.g. Sivak bull 
I^aiidi, seated at the four comers of the rc3of, just as on the roof of 
actual Siva temples. The cross-legged ascetic, at each cjomer of the 
Kedah miniature 'can also be paralleled on some South Indian 
temple roofs. 

I JRASMB^ Vol. xvHi p£. i, plat® i8.. ' See- also this Jettmal plates £ $c 
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Very remarkable, howeyer, are the cocks which, whether at the 
roof corners or in place of dormer windows, are such prominent 
features of the Sambas incense-burner and do much to modify our 
first impression of the generally Indian character of the ol:)jeet. 
For the cock is not known to have had any ritual significance in 
India. Xeyertheless the fighting cock is depicted on the Ijanner 
of the Hindu god of war Subrahmanya (Karttikeya) and Dr. Sri 
A. Aiyappan, of the Madras Museum, to whom I am indebted for 
information on the Madras caskets, offers the plausible suggestion 
that the incense-burner may haye been connected with the worship 
of that god. 

The yehide of Subrahmanya is the peacock and in India 
figures of this bird stand at the roof corners of Subrahmanya 
temples.- In the fauna of Borneo and Sumatra the peacock is 
entirely lacking, a surprising fact of geographical distribution 
since a species of peacock occurs in Java. In the Jayanese images 
of Subrahmanya the god rides upon a peacock and it appears that 
it is actually the Java peacock that is represented on the Barabiidur 
reliefs/"^ Altliough, as we also know from the Barabudur^, not tO' 
mention other Greater Indian arts, iinfamiliarity does not prevent 
the introduction of Indian or mythical animals mentioned in the 
sacred texts, a closely cognate form deep-rooted in ]>re-existing local 
culture might be substituted in Borneo for the unfamiliar Indian 
bird. Sueii a change might the more easily pass unreprimanded 
by the Indian gurus in view of the orthodox presence of the fighting 
cock on Subrahmanyafe banner. 

But, as Sir Eicharcl Winstedt has remarked to me, might 
not the substitution of cocks for the Garudas of Yisnu afford a 
simpler explanation? The turtle feet of the object certainly would 
favour a Yaisnavite interpretation since the tortoise was one of 
the avatars of Yisnu. The only difiienlty appears to be as to- 
w^hether such an overt substitution would have been countenanced. 
The general rule seems to be that where a people, as is normally 
the case in the “eastern zone’^ of Greater India!'*, did not undergo 
extreme acculturation, they stressed and developed tliose Indian 
traits that were in some way reminiscent of their former culture. 
It was in this way that local genius® began to guide an evolution, 
rather than bv the substitution of Joeal forms that had no eounter- 

2 e.g- at Taaiwe, Bisimry Indim and Eastern Archiiecturfj London, 

1876, %. ,1^2. 

3 tt Flore dao$ les B«»-rdiiefs |avanais^* by AS. dt Frez in Kevue ies Arts 

Asmit^ues, Tow IX.,, Ho. a, ^ ' 

4 ibid. F*- If 8. . , 

f For mf rmmsm for dittingniaiung httwmm att easier* 'mm (Java, Cambodia,. 
Cbampa) and a western zone ;i|Bnrma, Ojairal, ' Malay Fteninsnla, Sumatra) 
see mf article "Culture Cbai^e m Greater ladia^' JitilS' pts, r 'Sc .2, 1948. 

^ For ..mr of .'ebe term local genias, and t|ie waffl*, '/wbicb. it U Wiqred to 
work* see ibe same article;, ^,e®|wlally 
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part somewhere in the Indian' pattern,. . But it may be that excep- 
tions did occur. , - > . 

Whatever the exact nature of the ehan^'e tliere is a pos-ildiity 
that it was a(-tiiated by the important ritual sigiiili(*aiice u\‘ thb 
cock in the pre-liiilian eultiire of Borneo. This was strongly Ihum- 
Sohi inilueiiced as we know from the survival of Dong-Sokbrlesign,^ 
ill :iiiodern Dayak art. ^ On, some .of the early Tongking bronze 
drums, cocks, sometimes -associated -with what appear to be peacocks 




Fig. I (c-d) figures from the Ngoc-lu drum, and (a-b) from the Hoang-ha drum. 
Reproduced from Victor Goloubew, /Te Tambour Metailique de Hoang-ha.^b pub. 
Bull, He VEcole Francahe d^Extreme-Orkni, Vol. 40, fasc. 2, 15*41? p* 399? 

6 8c 7, by permission of the Director of the Ecoie Francaise dTxtreme-Orient.. 

are depicted on house roofs (Fig. 1). However they may only have 
a decorative value, as appears to have been the case with the birds 
on Chinese roofs of Han period. 

The decoration of the incense-liurner seems to be quite Indian. 
In some details it closely resembles that of the Kedah roof. The 
motif of the chaiiya arches or pilasters is Indian hut the arches lack 
the usual points or crests. However something of the sort does 
sometimes occur in India’^ and so I hesitate to suggest local modi- 
fication here. 

One thing that is particularly satisfactory because of the 
unequivocal nature of the evidence is that Indo-Javanese influence 

7 e.g. a Nalanda architectural fragment iluatratcd la Bhattacharya’s BMUhn^ 
Iconography, plate VI d. 
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is clefiiiitely absent. The waggon roof and the free standing pillars 
supporting it are architectural features that are never found in 
Java. There also the chaiit/a on pillars motif does not occur 
and even the Icndii niche is rare. Finally there is no sign of any 
characteristic Indo-Javanese decorative motif or indeed any sug- 
gestion of Indo- Javanese influence on the Sam])as incense'burner. 

The dating I propose for this object is Vlltli or early 
Tlllth century A. D. The local genius responsible for its distinc- 
tive character seems to be in some degree Dongsonian and Han. 
Apart from the evidence of the substitution of tlie cocks, their 
standing on ^‘^flower pots^^ at the corners gives a strong aceentiiation 
of the angles that is characteristic of that other Dong Sohi and , 
Han guided art, the Cham. One is somewhat reminded of the 
attitude of the bulls of the Cham temple Po Klaung Garai, which 
are not couchant as on Indian Siva temples, but start upwards 
and outwards from the roof angles.^ 

The Buddhist figures and thrones, other tlian the two Gupta 
figures alread}" considered, seem to belong quite clearly to tlie style 
usually known as Hndo-Javanese^^ and to date from the late 
Vlllth or IXth century. It will be understood that in speaking 
of the ^‘Sambas images^^ in future it is to tliis group alone that 
I refer. That such images are not necessarily in any way Indo- 
Javancse I shall now try to show. 

To postulate that images of this type from Sumatra, Malaya 
and Borneo, however virtually indistinguishable from Central Java- 
nese products they may appear, are necessarily In do- Javanese, or 
products of Indo-Javanese influence, seems to indicate a too Java- 
centric view-point considering that at this time tlie spread of 
cultural influences from India was still at its height. Such an 
attitude was perhaps inevitable so long as the archaeology of the 
Malaysian region outside Java remained ])ractically unknown, and 
first impressions die hard. Only recently Dr. Heine-Geldern has 
called pointed attention to 'That all too frequent error which con- 
sists in believing that the region where a given culture has been 
discovered for the first time or the peoples among whom it was 
first observed must have been the centres of its diffusion.^^ And 
he continues: 'Tf, by any chance, the Hindu-Buddhist monuments 
of Java had been known to archaeologists prior to those of India, 
^Ye might be sure^ that the latter would be referred to as ^Java- 
nese’ And even as it was, until Bernet Kempers proved their 
Indian style and origin. Dr. Bosch held that the Pala images found 

S H. Parmentier, Inventmre dnvripUf des Momiments Cams de V Anmm^ Vol. ii, 
fig. 21 . 

S Far Easrern Quarterly, Vol, VII, Nq. 4, 1948, p. 44$. 
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in the monastery of Bcilapiitra at Nalanda were almost all ^^purely 
HindU'* Javanese^\^^ 

Sometimes ])itfalls may be avoided by broadening the basis of 
an enquiry. When reviewing a work on the sculpture of Siam 
M. Coedes once remarked^^ that a parallel study of the architecture 
would no doubt permit one ^"to elucidate various problems of 
origin and evolution which sculpture alone is powerless to rc' 
solvG.^^ In Chimbodia, where tliere was certainly 3ndo-Javanese 
irifiuenee, this is equally noticeable in both architecture and sculp- 
ture. And for this Tndo-Javanese influence in Cambodia there is 
good historical reason in tlie coming from Java of Jayavarniaii II 
early in the IXth century. But if one compares Sumatran 
Buddhist architecture, which on the whole remains so close to 
Indian models, with that of Java, whicli even during the Central 
Javanese period betrays the action of a strong local genius, one 
cannot logically argue that the similarity of many of the bronze 
images in both islands must necessarily be clue to influence originat- 
ing in Java. And here historical evidence, as seen in the conversion 
of the Javanese king Panaiigkaran to Mahayana Buddhism ])efore 
77o A.l). by a Sumatran prince who married that king^s daughter^^, 
points to tiie main flow of influence being from Sumatra to Java 
rather than conversely. 

AVliile it is true that tlie Sambas iucense-biirner indicates the 
beginnings of an independent school of architecture that is not 
Inclo- Javanese, this cannot help us with regard to the images which 
are later. Nevertlieless, pending the discovery of architoetiiral 
material influenced by Java in north-west Borneo I shall hesitate 
to attribute the Sambas images to Indo-Javanese art. 

That these figures, like so many of the bronzes from Sumatra 
and the Malay Peninsula, are so similar to tliose from Central 
Java may perhaps be explainable on other grounds. Images of 
deities tend at first to cling so closely to the msfras that there is 
much less opportunity than in architecture for local genius to 
express itself. Up to tlie eighth century^ this applies largely to 
Khmer and Cham art, but on Javanese images of the gods the 
iron grip of the £(lstras remained much longer, and was more 
intense. 

Despite what has been said above I do not wish to deny the 
existence of a Javanese sub-pattern which was diffused outward, 
as is evident in the architectural remains of Lematang Hilir in 

10 A. J. Bernet Kempers **Tlie Bronzes of Nalanda and Hindu-Javanese Art^^ 1^3 

p. lO. . ^ 

11 JSS Vol. xxi, pt. 3, p, 193. 

12 F. D. Bosch “De Inscriptie van Ligor^^ Ti}dschrift voor Ittdische Taal — Land 
— en Volkcnknnde LXXI. i, 1^41, 
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South Sumatra, and also in the feeling of some Sumatran sculpture. 
I only propose that this should be seen as quite subordinate to 
the diffusion of tlie main Indian cultural ])attorn. Home areas 
near Java, but remote from the main streams of direct Indian 
influence, were no doubt strongly affected by ditfusion from Java. 
I have in mind the images hidden in the Mt. Kombeng cave, on 
the upper Hahakam, East Borneo. Prom also consisting of a 
hoard they naturally invite comparison with the Sambas finds. 

Dr. Bosch is prol)ably right in concluding that these Mt. 
Ivombeng images are either the ])roduets of Imlo-Javanese colonists 
long separated from the motherland or else of Indo-Javanized 
Dayaks^^ (which of the two is more likely it would be ditficult to 
decide without architectural evidence). A few of these images do 
approach Central Javanese standards and feeling. Others, not 
only by reason of the mistakes in their iconography hut also in 
the maladroitness of their modelling, are inferior and suggest that 
the makers had a somewhat remote or second-hand knowledge of 
Indian canons. Com])arison with tlie Mt. Kombeng images tends 
rather to strengthen the possibility tliat the Sambas images were 
made under direct Indian influence. 

The class of late Vlllth-early Xth century"^' statuary, -which 
includes the Central Javanese, Indo-Balinese, Sumatran, Malayan 
and Sambas images cuts across the distinction ])ctween western 
and eastern zones of Greater India which 1 have made on absence 
or presence of local. genius manifestation. It may conveniently be 
referred to as Indo-Malaysian. Although local genius is little in 
evidence the Indo-Malaysian style corresponds to nothing actually 
produced in India,. It would appear that it gets its homogeneity 
^from its having resulted, wherever found, from approximately the 
same complex of Indian influences. Can we analyse more closely 
the nature of the Indian influences concerned? 

In his well-known paper ^^The Bronzes of Xrilanda and Hindu- 
Javanese ArP (1933) Dr. A. J. Bernet Kempers tried to ascertain 
the extent of Pala influence in Indo- Javanese and related arts. 
However I have long felt that some aspects of his work need recon- 
sideration. The present article affords an opportunity to take up 
the question since it is one which is as important for the Sambas 
images as for any others of the Indo-Malaysian class. 

With regard to the Central Javanese seated Buddhas (and 
the same applies to the two seated Buddhas from Sambas) I am 
in full agreement with Kempers, since in their being seated, in 
va]rrm)Ui attitude (cross-legged, not folded-legged ) he recognized 

15 Oudheidkundig Verslag 1923;, p. 141 and plates 30-34. 

^ This date is not the final limit everywhere. In parts of the area this style of 
sculpture continued much longer. 
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that they sliow Pala iiitiuence. But I iinist clifYcr from him in 
his conc'iusions witli regard to the Central Javanese Bodhisattvas. 
He states that, apart from a few images ‘Vhieh with more or less 
•probability can be eoimeeted with PaJa art, there exist very many 
HindinJavanese bronzes which exhibit no stylistic relation what- 
ever to the Xorth Indian school of art. . . . . .Pala infiuenee appears 

to have had no share in the evolution of Central davanese art 

the Pella and Pfda ty])e })ronzes in Hindu-Javanese art have had a 
somewhat exceptional position/^^"^ He further maintains tliat the 
bronze Bodhisattvas of C^ai.va (Mahn^ Peninsula) and of Palem- 
bang (Sumatra) show no Pala featuresJ'^ 

This conclusion seems to have been at least tacitly disregarded 
by many subsequent authors who evidently did not readily accept 
.Kem]>ers^ view; but so far as I know it is only Devaprasad Ghosh 
who has given adequate reasons for holding a different opinion. 
In referring to the Palembang Bodhisattvas he says that "Their 
•design and conce})tion along with certain details e.g. the jafamul'uta, 
the full squarish face, the necklace and utim'lya (shawl), and lastly 
the flowing curves of the swelling sensuous body fashioiuHl with 
delicate touches are reminiscent of the Pala art of Bengal.^^^^ And 
.again, Avith regard to the Palembang Alaitreya in particular, he 
refers to the ""peculiar jaUimuhiita, a marked advance in the orna- 
mental aspect, the undulating lines of the utiamja (Bralimanic 
<-ord) dangling loosely along the left . side of the torso, the nature 
•of the jewellery and particularly the bowlike double curves of Avaist- 
line [ep. Sambas figure Ao, 

It Avill be noted that some of the characteristics mentioned by 
•Ghosh are of a general nature, such as tlie full squarish face and 
the floAving curA-es of the swelling sensuous body. These are 
probably the features that ha A^e struck more superfi.cial obserA-ers, 
.and I think that they point in the right direction. I also think 
tliat they imlicate the fiaAV in Kempers^ method, a method so 
•obviously painstaking that one Avould naturally hesitate before 
•disagreeing on general grounds. 

As Ivempers correctly observes, the normal Indo-Malaysian 
images lack such specialized features of Ihlla art as loops or 
ribbons behind the ears (apparently present in Sambas figure 
2), shaAAds or boddice of goodesses, frequent ])resenee of attendants, 
Prda form of nimbus (disc or ornamented band), Ptila arrange- 
ment of throne parts, images modelled on backing and pedestal with 
feet. But lack of such peculiar features is not in itself sufficient 

14 loc. cit. p. 27. 
xj loc. cit. pp, 75, 74. 

1^ JGIS, VoL I p. 

17 JGIS, Vol. III. p. 53. 
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to deny the existence of a generalixed Pala influence in the typical 
Indo-Malaysian sacred images. 

‘The reason for this is that while we know that a people under 
strono* forei^ni influence are wont to accept the new cultural ])attern. 
as a whole,\e also know that individual^ traits incom|>atil)le with 
former usages are liable to be rejected. ISow many oL these s})ccia- 
lized Pala features might well have been rejected as incompatible 
with former Indo-Malaysian usages. That these usages wen-e largely 
governed bv Pallava (in.pa'rt also by Gupta) ])rcterences is indicated 
by such positive traits in the Indo-Malaysian images as pedestals 
without feet, a ]>lain niinhus, early features in the threne parts*"^' 
and the tendency, not noticed by Kempers. for South Indian type 
upper waist belt (crossed belts in female deities), as well as multiple 
liip girdles or 'semi-cireiilar folds of cloth, all of which are gene- 
rally absent even in late Pala art, to invade the attire ol: at least 
a proportion of Indo-Malaysian Bodhisattvas. 

Local genius is liable to undergo a certain amount of change- 
even while retaining its primary character. For the^ time being,, 
owing to the strength of recent Palhvva influences, which were also 
ideologically more easily assimilable to the Indonesians than was 
the Mahayana mysticism of the Palas, it was the dominant Pallava 
element in the genius that counts more than the earlier strata 
(which were destroyed in the western zone but will reappear 
strongly in later eastern zone develo])ments). Nevertheless the- 
rejection of such a feature as the lalitfisaua ])ose for seated goddesses- 
(one leg hanging clown), which pose also occurs in South India,, 
was evidently because it offended against deep-rooted Indonesian 
'.ideas as to a proper female pose. Not only the genius but also^ 
cultural elements from the earlier Indian wave tended to ])ersist 
and reinforce the conserving tendency which in all cultures acts-- 
as a brake on the too ready acceptance of a new pattern. But 
neither the rejection of specialized Prda traits not in accordance 
with I^allava interpretation of the sdsiras, nor the activity of a. 
certain degree of South Indian feeling, should, in my opinion, 
blind US to the presence of a strongly evinced if generalized Pala 
influence in Indo-Malaysian images.^^ 

1 8 See interesting throne analysis by Bernest Kempers in Indian Art and Letters 

P- 99. 

19 Kempers was no doubt right in recognizing Pala influence in its most intense 
and complete form in the sculptures in the round of Chandi Jago and Singasari,. 
and he attributes this 15 th century East Javanese phenomenon to the influx 
of monks dispersed from Nalanda (loc* cit. pp. 75-77). By this time South- 
Indian selectivity and interpretation of the sastras was a thing of the past, 
while late tantric Mahayanism had become more readily assimilable ,to Javanese* 
thought. Consequently no barrier was opposed to the acceptance of the Pala. 
image form in tot. 
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Eelation to Iiiclo-Malaysiazi Art Development 

To test this eonclnsion we should naturally turn to the evidence 
.-afforded by eon tern pomry architecture. It is indeed a pity that 
Kempers denied himself this source of information and made an 
isolated study of* the Indo'-Javanese images, although he was alive 
to the probability that the aixihiteeture would have provided more 
data.-^ In the temples of Central Java^ especially Kalasan and 
Ohandi Sewn, we can see undoubted Pala inliucnce in plan and 
'Other maiji structural features. This indeed was recognized in 
tlie report on the excavation of the early Paia te3n})le of Paharpur, 
Bengal,-^ Pfila influence is also clear in the temples of Sumatra.-^ 
It is no doubt more marked in the architecture than in the sculpture 
.simply because there is, as compared with deity sculpture, greater 
freedom to innovate by borrowing, just as there is also greater 
freedom to innovate through the expression of local genius. 

I Iiave elsewhere sometimes spoken of liido-Malaysian images 
^mainly where they occur in the western zone) as products of the 
Prda wave, but it should be understood that I have done so as a 
matter of convenience not because they are exclusively Pala, Only 
.among those few that are regarded l)y Kem])ers as showing Pfila 
characteristics are there some that rather closely reflect Pfda models, 
ill the same sense that many Burmese figures do. The Pala 
influence is sujierimposed on a eonijilex of l^aliava and Gupta 
elements dilflciilt to disentangle. As compared with the early sculp- 
lure of Champa and Cambodia (i.e. VIIth-YIIIth century, before 
local devel()]>ments were much in evidenee) it would seem to he 
the preponderance of South Indian spirit and Prda influence that 
gives the Indo-Malaysian style its distinctive character. 

To return to the bearing of the Sambas finds on the history 
of art in Borneo: Though I may have shown that there is a 
'considerable degree of probability that the . images were made in 
Borneo, under direct Indian influence, this could not be proved 
on the evidence at jircsent available. The ineense-biirner, on the 
other hand, provides almost certain evidence that there existed at 
least the beginnings of a distinctive Indo-Bornean architecture which 
.showed signs of developing parallel to other eastern zone archi- 
tectures. But what of such further development, if any? There 
is reason to believe that there was no rich state in Borneo com- 
parable to the famous neighbouring kingdoms that made a much 
greater mark in history. Consequently liido-Bornean architecture 
may never liave got beyond wood or, more hopefully, semi-perish- 
.able construction. Stone or brick temples would pro])ablj have 
been discovered by now. Temples of a semi-perishable nature leave 
relatively inconspicuous remains which are only likely to be found 
by peof)ie who have some idea what to look for : low moulds from 

20 loc. cit. p. 75. 

Memom of the Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. 55, p. 7. 

.22 ^^Cuiture Change in Greater India^* JRAS pts, i & 2, 1948, p, 10. 
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\rliieli fragments of worked laterite or brieks may be seen to 
extrude. The scientific excavation of such sites would almost 
certainh" yield valuable data. 


It seems possible that after a modest evolution Tndo- 
Bornean art declined about the Xlth century, (diau Jii-kua. 
referring to conditions in the Xllth-XIIlih century statt^ 
of Po-ni, the name by which the kingdom in north-west Borneo 
was known to the Sung period Chinese, gives Jio iin])ression ol; 
great wealth or prosperity. And he says ‘^'Their god (lit. Buddha ) 
has no image in human shape; his dwelling consists ol: a reed- 
covered building of several storeys, sha])ed like a pagoda: below 
there is a small shrine protecting two pearls ; this is called the 
^Sacred Buddha^ 


The survival of Doug-Soh) designs in the art of many Borneo 
tribes, together with a rich sculpture mainly in wood and using 
little stone, which Dr, Heinedleldern has aptly referred to as a 
^date megalithic art’^ (RAA XI. 4. ]). 182), ])oints to the decline' 
having ))een followed by a considerable revival of modified ]>re-- 
Indian cultures, of the original basis of which we are likely soon 
to know more as a result of Mr. Tom Harrissoids recent important 
discoveries of extensive megalithic remains in Central Borneo. 

Most of my conclusions must be regarded as only tentative and 
I ;fear that, if wider implications were not to l)e shiuined, it has* 
been necessary for me to touch on some difficailt and delicate topics.. 
Much must remain uncertain while data are still so relatively scarce.. 
The great hope is that the Sam])as finds, so hap])ily rescued from 
oblivion, may provide a stimulus to more systematic local investi- 
gation. 

25 Translation of Hirth and Rockhill, ism, p. ly/. 
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I. Scope of Survey 

This paper attempts to summarise existing evideneej the greater 
part of which is either uiipublished or in local publications now 
unavailable. An attempt is also made to relate gold and golden 
objects to wider western influences — Indian, Buddhist or Hindu. 
The term ^"Indian^^ is used brmdly to cover influences, often of 
uncertain quality and quantity, which are believed to have come 
■either directly or indirectly" from or via India. 

Interest in the su])Jeet has lately been awakened by the find 
of objects, now in the possession of Mr Y. S. Tan in Singapore, 
which are believed to be from near Sambas. As he points out 
(1948), ^^One cannot escape the conclusion that Borneo played a 
much more important role in cultural history than w’-as at one 
time thought to be the case^\ From his Sambas stimulus I have 
stumbled (in one case literally) upon a quantity of related data 
which indicates that the Sambas find is no isolated nine-day wonder. 

•Gold provides one of the brighter clues to the so-called ^fliigher*^^ 
cultures in this part of the world. .We have to thank Dato Sir 
Koland Braddell (1947, p. 1,74) for bringing out its full signi- 
ficance in South-East Asia, In the present ease, I may be able 
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to show that its importance is even greater in regard to Eornco- 
than to other countries to whicli more attention has been given. 
Borneo is still the neglected island of Asian intelligence, and those 
who seek to study it owe a debt to Mr Tan and the good tortuiie- 
that brought him the Objects that have foonssed attention on a 
neglected problem. 

My own first-hand knowledge, and most of the secondary data 
aTailable to me, is of or from West Borneo, inehiding (for t\m- 
purpose) all Sarawak, Brunei, and the south-west i)art of, Diiteli 
Borneo. I have not attempted to deal, except in passing, with- 
the rest of the island; only in the south-east is there, at ])resent,. 
data comparable in detail or interest to that Irom the west. W here 
gold and gold-seeking are concerned, the west coast has certainly 
long been paramount. But it must be emphasised that the data 
from every part of Borneo is poor. As Mr Basil Gray, Keeper 
of Oriental Antiquities at the British Museum, put it in a letter 
( 1949 ), ''Our archaeological material from Borneo is practically 
non-existent. We have a little ])re-historic material ^ and some 
pottery hut nothing of interest in connection with Hindu 
influence’k His comment can be extended to speak for all 
museums, and all students. 

IL The Complicated Data 

It is as if a curse were upon the study of Borneo gold. Even 
the value of the Sambas find itself is apprccia])ly weakened he-' 
cause the exact locality is unknown, and the jar containing the 
objects was broken and lost. Thus we have no indication of the 
period or purpose of the cache. Indeed, it could be nrgiied that 
there is no evidence that the hoard was found at Sambas at all. 
There are many incentives winch might cause the anonymous and' 
vanished finders to distort their story. 

But the Sambas hoard is quite well documented by comparison 
with other Bornee finds,' many of which have been lost, stolen,, 
strayed, or muddled up. A few instances Avill illustrate the 
prohlem that faces us. 

(i) The first Rajah of Sarawak (Sir James Brooke) made a collection of 
gold objects at Santubong, at the mouth of the Kuching River. These* 
were all lost when the Chinese from the Bau goldfield rose and burned 
his Astana in iSfy, The nandr, stone bull, from Bukit Berhala in the 
Samarahan River (IV) lost its head on the same occasion as did the yom 

(ii) In the Sarawak Museum is an empty envelope, originally sealed, saying r 

Gold ornament picked up by men working diamonds up-river and 
brought in as Treasure Trove. Presented to Museum this and! day of 
Oct, 1897. C, Brooke^h This is in the second Rajah^'s writing. 

* (iii) A notable series of gold and other objects have been found at Limbang: 

from timd to time. The largest group were taken over by the second 
Rajah, and, eventually, according to general belief (Banks, 1948 etc.),, 
given to the Victoria U Albert Museum, London. But despite the assis- 
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of the Director (Sir Leigh Ashton) , no trace of these can be 
-either there or at any other Mwseum, Fortunately, casts of at 
some Limbang objects, including the only inscribed item from West 
0, were recovered in 1941 itom a Japanese soldier at Bau, and 
ited in the Treasury at Kuching— where they lay forgotten again 
5me years, until found while seeking clues for the present 
Limbang ring was given by the Rajah to the late 
tts, (then Resident at Limbang) and safely kept until the Japanese 
ation. when it was melted down and used partly to mend one ot 


apart from this direct link) to trace 
1 liave arisen from the ])reseiiee of gold 
Although today Borneo is a very minor 

ispects lie outside this study. Posewitz (1889) 
account of them. The Geological Survey Dept, 
icing up-to-date statistics for Sarawak. See^ also 
oating the text with many references, only those 
of the author and (sometimes) date and page 
It. Notation numbers hereafter refer to ad itiona 
tiresome footnotes to the text. 
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gold producer (far under 0.1% of the world total) it must once- 
have been a major source, tefore the days of Kloiidyke, California,. 
Band, Gippsland and Morobe. 

(i) Poll and Beginnings: 

One obstacle to the correct reconstruction of Borneo history 
is our heavy dependence on Chinese records with their difficult 
phonetics and character uncertainties. Here they centre around, 
the terms Podi, Po~ni and variants. Although Sir Boland 
Braddell (1948, p, 49) has done much to clarify this subject lately,, 
and to confirm the significance of Brunei in Borneo as a contact 
centre, there are still many dilficulties. 

Mr Tan suggests (1948) that Po-lo may represent Sambas 
(rather than Brunei). This would require more evidence than 
the casual find, without precise provenance, of a jar containing 
Indian (and possibly other) objects. The Limbang hoard (V, iiij 
found close to Brunei might equally be taken to indicate tho 
opposite. The term "^^Brunei”, of course, came to be very widely 
and loosely applied like so many Borneo names. It is here- 
after used to describe only the present township and district^ 
unless otherwise stated. 

Posewitz, in a similar mood, identifies Brunei and an A.D. 
9Tf embassy to China with a prince of the Sambas- Laiulak area 
in West Borneo. In this period Pu-ni was said to make ^“bridal 
gifts of gokPb^ He accepts the view that gold was known ^to* 
the earliest Hindoo population’^ and cites the tradition that it 
was ^^first found by Dayaks, in the clayey floor of a cave, at the- 
north-east foot of the Snaman Mountains” near Mandhor (Mandor) 
which lies south of Mon trade (see iii, below). Denison, a rather 
reliable recorder of early native lore, indicates the growdh of 
of an important township in this area at Matan (since decayed) 
during the reign of .I)i Barut, shortly after “the arrival of the 
first Mohammedan missionaries”: This would be about the 15th 
century here. 

^ Traditions of fcis sort are rather likely, in AYest Borneo, to 
indicate a basis of fact {cf, VIII, below) and should not be dis- 
missed without analysis. But the most we can say— pending the 
discovery of new documentation or fresh archaeological evidence— 
is that there is fair reason to think gold was Inown from Borneo 
a thousand or more years ago, but no proof at all that it was mined 
in ^ any particular place. It has been shown that the “Indian 
(juicklime” method of mining was used in the Philippines before 
the arrival of the Spaniards, although when they came the Chinese 
were working the mines. The Javanese are known to have used 
this method quite widely. Steiger (1929, p. 195) considers that 
such mining may have been initiated in Borneo and the Philip- 
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pines, as in Malaya and Sumatra, by “Sumatran or Javanese 
Hindo-Malavan people”. (There are uncertain indications of 
“early iron age” gold workings in Malaya; see Lniehan, 1J36, p. 4). 

(ii) “The Golden Chersonfise”. 

Wider by far than the Po-li terminology, is that phrase which 
lon<^ held a half-magic place in the hopes and stories of many lands, 
Au%a Chersonesu.% the Eastern Eldorado. Here again, the picture 
is confused by diflicult te.vts. 

Although in 1876 McMahon wrote a book on the Burma hill 
peoples entftled simply “The Karens of the Golden Chersonese”, 
Malaya is usually considered to have been the Aurea Ghersonesus 
of the ancients. ' Many modern writers take this for granted as 
proved and localised. i)r le May, (1938, p. 35) accepts the penin- 
sula without question. I)r Quaritch \\ales (1937, p. 23) con- 
siders that “the earliest Indian adventurers .made their way 

to the Malay Peninsula in search of gold and tin”; he says It 
is in the Buddhist Birth stories, many of which do not date from 
later than the third century before Christ, that we first read of 
voyages to the Land of Gold, “Chryse the Golden” of the Greeks, 
which we too prosaically call the Malay Peninsula”. 

Actually the direct evidence for Malaya seems rather weak, 
while the indirect evidence is sometimes contradictory. In 1839 
Newbold estimated that 19,800 ounces a year were produced from 
the Peninsula, while mid-century St John gave 19,000. At the same ^ 
period Low calculated — somewhat generously — 70,000 ounces for 
the annual Sarawak section of Borneo gold production, t.e. only 
a part of the the island’s yield. 

Latterly Burkhill, like the geologist J. B. Scrivenor, ac^pts 
Malaya as the Aurea Chersonesa, but says: ^“It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if the production was very large”. Dunng the present 
century Malaya has seldom reached over 30,000 ounces m a year, 
and tlie greater part of this output has been due to one toge 
company. Double tbis figure has not been unusual on the Ban 
section (Sarawak) since 1900. TKe Montrado-Sambas section, 
(iii and iv below) was far the highest Borneo 
last century. In 1812 Baffies put its annual yield at 250,000 
ounces, a liardly credible figure even from such an unusually 
accurate observer, but his estimate, like that of Low, do^ indicate 
the scale of Borneo gold activity at that time. Baffles atoms that 
“Borneo is not only one of the most fertile countries in the world, 
but one of the most productive in gold and diamonds . Ana 

Craw'furd in 1820 writes of gold sources, “ of particular 

islands, Borneo affords far the largest supply”. 
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Sumatra, too, is said to have yielded 38,000 ounces a 3 ^ear 
early in the last century. It is now seldom equated with the 
Golden Chersonese, although in 1935 Professor rieine-Geldern 
wrote: — '^Suvarnadvipa, the ^island of gohP, i.c. Sumatra, became 
known to the Hindus at the very latest about the first century 
A.Df^ Here again, one wonders if it is safe to be so specific ? 
Earlier Horace St, John favoured it; he also records (p. 23) a 
story of an early Portuguese adventurer, Diego Pacheco, who 
proceeded down the coast of Sumatra enquiring for the ^^islands 
of gold”, about which the natives were reluctant to speak : "^'Wlien 
at length they gave any account, it was of a group lying a 
hundred leagues off, and separated from Sumatra by a maze of 
rocks and shaols ” Raffles reproduces a map of different countries 
referred to in the Brata Yud^ha ^^according to the notion of the 
Javans”. This shows, due north of and distant from Java, "^^Nusa 
Ivanchano or the Golden Island”, with a south-coast similar to 
Borneo^s and one place name Mertapura (which could be Matapura 
in south-west Borneo). But it is striking that the maps of the 
Magellan period do not, in descriptive titles for west and south 
Borneo, refer to gold, although they note the residence of a noble- 
man and the presence of diamonds. 

In * 1911, Sir Roland Braddell re-examined Ptolemy^s data, 
which provides the main '^historical” basis for the Golden Cherso- 
nese. He points out that the three rivers, Khrysoanas, Atta'bas and 
Pakndas, spring from a dominating mountain crest, flow together 
in a common stream, then divide to form the three. This cer- 
tainly is a strange river system, and Sir Roland treats it with 
•proper caution. But, from this and other data, he deduces that 
Ptolemy "realised he was dealing with a peninsula which widened 
out and narrowed again” ; that he appreciated that this peninsula 
slanted north-west and south-east: but that he was mistaken in 
thinking the equator ran through it. The position of Sabana, which 
Ptolemy made the southermost point of the peninsula, is also 
examined. Eight years later. Braddell again discusses Ptolemy 
and Sabana, stating: "There is no evidence upon which Sabana 
can be located^^. In Sir Rolandk paper in the present symposium 
(which he has been good enough to let me see in manuscript), 
he considers, as a result of further studies, that Sabana. may link 
with Borneo. 


Crawfurd (1820, p. 190) doubts Malaya for various reasons, 
and points out that Linschoten, a pilot, writing in 1583 on Java, 
was still not sure if it was an island,, or a continent, after 70 years 
of Portugese navigation. , 

Ptolemy’s localities cannot be placed precisely. iJe mapped 
second-hand rnformation obtained from the masters of gold-selling 
Tessels and other similar people. Legend and fact are intermixed. 
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The result is invaluable as a general pointer, but extremely un- 
reliable on any particular point. The greater jiart of his descrip- 
tion could, with corresponding allowances for mistakes, be trans- 
ferred to Borneo or elsewhere almost as well as to Malaya, it 
may well bo that the term Golden Chersonese was broadly iwed 
to cover not only the whole area, but the whole aura oi gold ibe 
emotions stirred by that one word, gold, in those davs when its 
sources were few' and remote, coloured and romanticised bare 

reality.^ 

We can onlv say confidently that the presence pf gold in this 
part of Asia has' probably been known from at least the beginning 
of the Christian era. We may also follow Protessor Coedes (p. 43) 
in thinking that the Indians may have been driven to search 
eastward for gold when their Siberian source ot supply was cut 
by events in Asia about the beginning of the era. It seems prob- 
abk too, that "West Borneo was one of the earliest portions oi 
Asia to be so known. And it is likely that the sonth-west Potion, 
loosely known as Montrado and fcambas, was the earliest gold 
section discovered in Borneo. 

It is also quite likely that the additional presence of dianionds 
in Borneo increased its early importance. Posewits has shown 
how closely diamonds and gold are associated \ 

the islands. But once more actual recorda are very thin. 
in<r to Sir Eichard Winstedt there are Borneo diamonds on the 
gold rings found at Fort Canning and believed to be about 11th 
fentu?ruork (see VI, below) . Posewits (p. 380) supports the 
general view of Vetli (p. 10) that Landak diamonds were uell 
fur>wn nf least in the 14th to 15th centuries. Laufer, m his 
exhaustive study of diamond history 

sim of Borneo diamonds being known very early in the Best. Me 

S i eapfel an anonjmoS, author in Wtl who W “Sone 
has vet been able in all the world to discover more than fi\e places 

Sihati the diamond is ™ vt” ofBSt nS 

•mines The first of the rivers is in the Isle of Borneo, nnaer 

the equator, and east of the Chersonesus of Gold, and is called 
Succadan. 

Laufer has however, overlooked the information on maps 
of the Magellanic period, the best knoum of which gives Sm^dana 
as situated on the coast to the east of Sambas (and therefore of 
Montrado).^ . 

(iii) Montrado and the Chinese. 

Althouo^li nearly all authorities link Borneo gold (and gold 
in S E Sf genSy) to India or other lauds lying to the ^st, 
Stfe?ihlrto"r maL\and of Asia to the norih, there . ^ actuM 
record of any Indian or other western person working (or e\ 
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■obtaining) gold here. The Borneo references are all general, not 
particular. 

It is also somewliat surprising, in view of the frequency of early 
and late references to gold in this part of the world, that reference's 
in intermecliate Chinese and I’ortugese-Spanish literature are so 
scarce. It is not until comparatively recent times that wo have 
any sure evidence of the Cliinese working Borneo gold. But they 
are the first persons for whom there is any historical information 
in this respect. The strength and scale of their activity in recent 
centuries make it so much the harder to believe that they were not 
at work much earlier. 

In the specimens of T’ang and other Clhinese pottery 
(Harnsson, 1949, 1950) collected in West Borneo, we have an on- 
the-spot documentation of some sort of contact for may be a 
;ttiousand_ years or more, and reaching (indirectly) far ‘inland. 
Ethnologieally, there are indications of a much older contact— far 
^ck in the pre-Christian era; these are discussed noteably by Prof. 
Heine-Geldern (1945) and Prof. Otley Beyer (1948)'. Among 
recent Chinese scholars, Mr Han and Mr Hsu disagree (1948) on 
Mer attributions, including Tuyuan (= West Borneo?) in Han 
Dynasty records. Braddell (1949) considers there is documentary 
evidence of direct and close Chinese contact to West Borneo in 

(1948), however, raises some 
doubt about the seiihd nature of early Chinese contact, both in 
Ills published study of Malaya (1948) and in a wider study, in- 
cluding Borneo, which he has been good enough to show me in 
manuscript -(1949). On the other hand, Posewitz (p. 313) states 
a later date view too boldly (c/. also VI v, below). 

It is not, however, until the establishment of a measure of 
European control that we can say anything more definite. The 
notable absence of any reference to gold on a 16th century map 
has already been remarked although the name Montrado, presently 
goWj bas a strongly Iberian flavour. There- 
utter Dutch influence grew and overcame the Portugese. In 1608, 

, ter the voyage of Oliver van Oort, an ordnance was issued 
decreeing a factory on the west coast of Borneo. Despite 
the non-cooperation of the then female ruler of Sueeadana, during 
the year they established a post there and (in 1609) one at Sambas. 
Initial settlement was weak and intermittent, until about 1788. 
Jiveii the hold was tenuous until a considerable armed force 
was established in 1818. With the arrival of the Dutch it becomes 
^adually easier to disentangle the story of gold-seeking, though 
seldom, alas, as easy as the student would wish. 

In West Borneo variants on the term "Montrado” emer«-e 
increasingly, and (often linked to “Sambas”) become roughly 
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equivalent to the goldfield of the south-west. Another, less exten- 
sive, field also developed further east, in the south-east corner or 
the island about Banjermassin. This was probably later than the 
westerly field (Posewitz. p. 313), and lies outside the scope of this 
.study. ' More slowly, we hear of; gold further north in Sarawak, 
especially around Bau in the headwaters of the Kuching rivei 
and later again still further north. It is highly improbable that 
the gold areas known to Posewitz and mapped by him as “certanr 
in 1892, are less in any respect than those that may have been 
known to earlier iiersons. The Indians, for instance, could hardly 
have had any greater knowledge and no site used in Indian times 
(if they ever worked gold) is likely to have been subsequently 
forgotten and unidentified. Thus Posewitz’s map, with proved 
gold sites concentrated in the south-west and to a lesser extent in 
the south-east, may well indicate also the pattern of much earlier 
times. At least it'gives us a clue to the earlier story. 

By about 1760, the “Prince of Mampawah” in the south- 
west had granted gold concessions to Chinese workers, and “soon 
after thev obtained working rights in Sambas” (Posewitz p. 313). 
A French map of 1760 (in the Sarawak Museum) al^ 
large lake upriver from Banjermassm with the title Bac d Cr . 
The first larger settlements recorded were at Montrado and Karan, 
and by about 1780 gold-workers were established at Mandor, (cjf. 
i above) and “drove out the race then living there”. Crawfurd, 
(1856) puts the general picture thus;— 

“The miners of Borneo are the Dyaks or wild natives, the 

Malays, and the C'hinese, and it is by these last that the minmg 

is conducted with the greatest effect”. 

Elsewhere (1820) he says that only the Chinese mine effectively, 
and that “The seat of them is Borneo, and of that island prin- 
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By tlie start of the lOth century a highly effective Chinese 
organiktion radiated out from Montrado. Crawfurd (1820) 
reports 32,000 ineu and 4,000 women working 13 large and 57 
small mines through all the hours of daylight. lie estimates the 
whole Chinese ]) 0 ])ulatioii of this part of Borneo as 2f)0,000', and 
gives a j)icture of a really flourishing goldfield, exporting inainlj 
to Bengal and to China. 

Earl describes his 1833 visit. As well as already /^exhausted^^' 
mines there was an artificial lake about two miles in circumference 
for gold- working use, and a street three-quarters of a mile long, 
leading to the house of the Chinese ^^govemoC^, wdio gave him a salute 
of three guns. Earl stresses the Chinese-Dnteh antagonism, which 
was present from the, start and reached grave proportions as the 
fields prospered, Chinese organisation consolidated and Dutch ambi- 
tions were tliwarted or a{)petites whetted. In his view it was only 
through the Chinese governor, man of good natural abilities^^ 
that ^ffhe people were able to resist the encroachments of the Dutch^C. 
Such resistance had already become burdensome. In 1819 several 
attempts had been made to force them to pay heavily for their 
mining rights and the right (which they did not seek) to fly the 
Dutch flag, and to be guarded by Ambonese soldiers, (Yetli). The 
lesser settlement at Mandor paid up 50* bongkuls of gold, but 
Montrado refused. In the previous year they had refused to pay 
a head-tax levied on an estimate of 25,000 adult Chinese workers. 

. The Dutch had then altered their demands from a large sum 
(50,000 rupees) to 500 ozb. of gold, and on this being refused 
had eventually accepted 5 ozs. ! A little later the Mandor Chinese 
also refused to pay further. The Dutch position was complicated 
by disputes between the parties concerned in tapping this potential 
source of rich revenue. The Malay rulers were incited to increase 
their demands by the example of the Dutch. The Sultan of Sambas 
already liad a working arrangement with the Chinese in his area 
(cf. below), hut the loe^l Dutch official sought to intervene. The 
Dutch official further south, however, claimed that most of the 
Chinese came in territory of Mampawah, not Sambas. 

From the 1820s onward, when other methods had failed, the 
Dutch sent up a number of punitive expeditions. These were 
mainly successful in upsetting smaller settlements, discouraging 
the miners, causing increasing westerly migrations into Sarawak 
(lY i, ]>elow), and on occasions even making the determined Chinese 
adopt a scorched earth policy. Nevertheless, when Doty and 
Pohtman visited the area in 1838, they still found some 20,000 
Chinese there and were able to refer to ^%e happy condition of 
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Montrado’^, though on the subfield at llandor— established ^^about 
'(>{} years before” — ^hiiost of the mines are exhausted”. 

But the intermittent struggle for control eontiniiccl, and in 
1854 the Chinese were finally subjugated. As Posewitz puts it 
<p. 315): 

‘^^These long wars were the ruin of the once flourishing gold- 

mining industry. Thousands of industrious workers were 

killed or scattered; while fresh workers did not arrive to take 

their place.” 

Today Montrado is not known, even by name, to most people 
interested in Borneo gold. It is a ‘'"ghost town”, as surely as any 
in Gippsland or the Far West. In March PU9 we spent a 
long time looking for it in a ITSAAF plane, and only eventually 
located it by the scars of gold working on such a scale that not 
even the equatorial jungle had been able to obliterate and over- 
grow them in ninety years. Of the street Karl mentions walking 
along for three-quarters of a mile there remains only a lianciful of 
atap huts — less than a Dayak long-house. Tlie principal memo- 
rial to the days of mass Chinese occupation are other names on the 
map, dotted all about: Hang-San, 8iak-Tshe, Phi-Tshe-Ho, 
Ha-Ka-Wang, and many more. 

(iv). Sambas, 

The term ""Sambas” was also widely extended to cover the 
gold areas of south-west Borneo, including vsometimes Montrado. 
But usually it has been applied to the principal port and trading 
depot of this gold area, and to the gold mines on the Sambas river, 
north of the Montrado district.^ It has been suggested that the 
name derives from a Dayak chief called Samhar of the Majapahit 
period. 

Sambas has long been the gateway to this section of the west, 
and also thus served the Bau field in Sarawak up to the 1850s, 
before the Brooke regime became fully established. 

It shared its role with Mampawah, hut its importance conti- 
nued longer. (Mampawah is said to have suffered from silting up 
of the port at one time also). In the thirties Vetli wrote of 15-20 
large sailing prahus from Sambas and 20-30 from Mampawah 
travelling to Singapore twice a year, largely carrying gold-dust 
(secondarily diamonds). All observers of the period stress the 
extent to which individual Chinese also returned to China with 
gold on their own persons. 

Mis Ida Pfeiffer visited Sambas in 1852 and has left an 
interesting account — the general quality of descriptive writing 
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over the whole period and area is very poor. The town then con- 
tained ‘^^soiue thousands of inhabitants”, many of the Chinese living 
on rafts in the rivers. She was impressed by a lavish supply of 
tinned foods and wine — 'd)otli hock and claret” — altlu)ugh shocked 
to find ^^that the Dutch here live on the same free terms with 

the native girls as the French do in Otaheite neither at 

Singapore, Sarawak, nor any of the English colonies have I ever 
seen anything of the kind”. 

Today, Sambas is still quite a large town by Borneo standards. 
The Dutch census of 1930 gave the population for the whole district 
as: — ^75 Europeans, 48,411 Chinese, 135,125 natives (Malays,. 
Dayaks, etc.) and 596 other Asiatic. 

Of these, 68,404 lived in the immediate vicinity. Many families 
still live afloat. But the trade is only trivially in gold 
now. And through the complex twist of recent events in Indo- 
nesia, it has once more become closely linked across the border with 
Sarawak, where certain prices are higher and certain commodities 
more available for purchase than in Dutch Borneo. At many points, 
in 1949, there is daily contact, movement of commerce and ])olitieaI 
influence overland from Sambas westward through its old goldfield 
area, which is now virtually deserted. In this, history is only 
repeating one of the oldest and easiest of Borneo’s culture contact 
'routes, with or without gold— but playing a big part in either ease. 
Before we consider this aspect, however, it will be useful to summa- 
rise the position so far. 

(v). Summary So Far. 

1. There is considerable evidence that gold was knoTO in 
S*E. Asia at least from near the beginning of the Christian era. 

2. This evidence tends to be very inconclusive as to who 
worked gold and when and where. 

3. The position of Borneo as an important early gold focus 
may w'ell have been large — if not the largest in S.E’. Asia. But 
this is very uncertain. 

4. There are a good many indications that gold was worked in 
south-west Borneo at an early date, and the presence of gold objects, 
especially in gold areas of West Borneo, will confirm this later in 
this study. 

5. But exactly where or by whom is not at all clear. There may 
have been early organised working on ^Tndian quickline” methods. 

6. Though it is clear that Dayaks and Malays have worked 
gold on a small scale, the Chinese have developed this industry into 
significant proportions in the West Borneo within known history. 
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-7. This Cdiinese dominance collapsed in Dutch Borneo in the 
middle ot the nineteenth eentun% though be Chinese have continued 
the work until this day. 

8. This collapse was due to:— v 

(a) The powerful Chinese socio-economic organisations 
developed practically into autonomous republics con- 
trolling a main soiiree of wealth. 

(b) This inevitably excited the greed of , others. 

(c) It also provided an ‘^^impossible’^ position for the 
power ostensibly governing the couiitrv, and angered 

■ . it., : „ ■ ' :'■■■ 

(d) As well as European or Malay rulers and leaders 
the Chinese sometimes alienated the pagan Dayaks 
who did not cooperate with them or assist them. 

(e) In some places, payable gold was exhausted by the 
Chinese methods. 

(f) The arrival of Sir Tames Brooke in Sarawak, 1839, 
and the consequent promise of a more secure political 
order further west, where gold was also to he found, 
(IV below). 

9. Tlie main field at Montrado, and west to Samlias (generally 
a considerable distance inland), gradually deteriorated therefore, - 
so that by 1860 gold working on the Dutch side was at a low ebb. 

There are two factors which may help to explain the apparently 
slow developing of gold-mining in Borneo: — 

(i) Mr. Eoe, (of the British Borneo Geological Survey) 
has drawn my attention to the fact that parts of Borneo, mainly 
Sarawak, have gold present mostly in a finely divided state invi- 
sible to the naked eye. In this condition it is difficult for the 
inexpert to locate and work it. This is particularly so at 
Bau (see IV, i, below). 

(ii) The native pagan (Dayak) inhabitants of the interior 
areas have enjoyed a formidable and usually much exaggerated 
reputation for ferocity — ^The wild men of Borneo^^, ‘diead- 
hunters^^, ^T'annil)als”, ^Tailed men^ etc. This might well deter 
inland penetration, especially for groups who could only visit the 
island witli difficulty in relatively small numbers. Powerful mig- 
rations also occurred across Borneo^ especially of the warlike Sea 
Dayaks (Ibans), and the interior was probably often unstable and 
dangerous to the outsider until recent times. C’ertainly much of 
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it was never brought niider control by either Indian or Islamic 
cultures. 

It may well be that the alluvial gold lound in the south-western 
rivers — more easily detected and more accessible — was the first to 
be used from Borneo; and that it was obtained by individuals in 
rjuantities which would now he considered minute, but were not so 
to an early trader in a gokhhungry world centuries ago. Bock's 

(p. 13G) record of gold dust shown to him by Dayaks far up the 

Kutei Eiver in 1880 should l)e noted here. The chief there was 
Baden Mas, so named after his reputed gold hoard. In aj^pearanee 
(in Bock's plate) he was of Kenyah type. He was a nominal 
Mohammedan— Bock stresses the nominalism— and with ])Ower 
almost equal to that of the Sultan of Banjermassin. He had 
elongated ear-lobes, and a silk jacket with gold buttons. 

It is probable that the earliest gold was obtained, by the 

simplest methods, by native peoples who exchanged it coastwards 
in small quantities. This fractional activity could long predate 
organised mining {cf. IV, iii, below).® 

IV. Gold in British Borneo. 

{i) North and West, and the Question of Submergence , 

The pressure of gold hunger and political^ trouble pushed the 
Chinese northward and westward into what is now Sarawak in 
•search of new and quieter places. Attempts by the Dutch to 
prohibit, with gun boats and border patrols, any person from 
leaving their territory without paying a lump sum, further en- 
couraged clandestine emigration by jungle ways across the hills. 
T?he movement of miners began early in the last century and reached 
a peak in the middle of it. The main lines of movement were from 
Sambas direct to Ban, and from Montrado broadly north towards 
Marnp and elsewhere. Parties would come and go prospecting top. 
Pour men who had come over to Siniawan, near fean, at about this 
time, returning with 40 Thaels (Veth; 60 ozs., St. John), were 
murdered eu route by the Malay Patinggi Dapur. The Chinese 
retaliated by arriving in force, (700, S-t. John), but they were 
beaten off, losing one hundred men. The famed Muda Hassim 
became involved in settling the affairs, which, for a time, slowed 
down the westward trek. 


On the other hand, trouble between the Chinese ^ themselves 
sent a batch of a 1;000 to Ban in T850‘. They had lived at the 
mouth of the Sambas river. The up-river Sambas Chinese had 
got into a major operation with the Dutch, as a result of capturing 
their forts and temporarily driving out those whom they considered 
oppressors. A Dutch force from Java returned and fought them 
down. The down-river Chinese did not help their country men. 
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The defeated turned on their unhelpful cousins and scattered them 
westward! 

By 1848, Brooke had established some sort of order in the 
Bail district, which lay in the first part of Sarawak he occupiecL 
St John, in that 3 ^ear, found an exeellent path and ^^contiimal 
streams ot small parties of Chinese’’ crossing the border into 
Sarawak from Sam])as, whom all their collections are remitted 
four times a 3 ^ear”. St John seems to have been the first to visit 
the actual ‘fl)order” — on the Sarawak side of which, hitherto, there 
had been no definitely administered territory. Few Europeans have 
visited it since. Things have indeed gone to the other extreme 
and the border has become a defined thing in its own right, which 
has eftectively obscured important points affecting tlie history and 
culture of West Borneo. For we are so used to thinking of it — 
as of any bouiidar.y — as confirming to some meaningful feature, 
and it has so separated the ojBficial portions of Sarawak and Dutch 
Borneo for the past century, that we have lost siglit of the essential 
homogeneity, topographical and cultural, of the whole area.^ 'The 
easy to anil fro movements of goldvrorkers is one illustration cf 
this. In. fact, seen as a whole, Bau, Sambas and Montrado are 
parts of one goldfield. It would- — despite the often fanciful maps— 
be possible to go from one to the other, overland, without ever 
climbing a noticeable hillock. The head streams of the Bau and 
Sambas river system overla]) and rise in parallel, on the ^fivrong”’ 
sides of the border. And so on. Had there been adequate maps 
of Borneo as a whole, this would have been recognised long since. 
It became abundantly clear, however, once one flew around and 
about in, an aeroplane, through the cooperation of Lts A. Nelson 
and C. Cotton of the 13th F.S. Army Air Corps, who patiently 
(and sometimes not comfortably) flew me hundreds of miles during 
the monsoon season in pursuit of this paper’s problems. 

This is important to the present thesis for two reasons. Firstly 
it frees us from the need to think in terms of a sea passage from 
Sambas on the south-west coast round Tanjong Datu to the coast 
of Sarawak. A Hindu near Bau and one near Sambas might have 
met after a day’s determined flat-walking. During much of tlie 
year it would be quicker to go from the mouth of the Sambas river 
to Santubong at the mouth of the Touching river by foot and small 
prahu than sail there by sea, unless the loads were great. This 
corner of Borneo, although studded with mountains, is ’basically 
a plain, a unit, and one which long ago, as in 1949, may easily 
have had its to and fro land trade routes and contact groups, 
There is no natural obstacle to knowing about Ban gold, if you. 
know about Sam])as gold, except the obstacles of timidity, opposition 
and ignorance already indicated (see III. v.) 

Secondly, it raises the question of possible sea or direct 
water routes acaross wliat is now dry land. Professor Dobby has 
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already drawn attention to the mangrove plain aronnd Saml)as and 
its im'plications with reference to possibly recent emergence. Air 
reconnaisance shows that quite a small sinking of the land would 
])ut a much larger area than even he suggests under water conti- 
nuously between the China and Java seas. Physically, and assum- 
ing for the moment such geological movement, it is possible that 
.at some past period there were such water liivks or — looking at it 
another wav— that this part of Borneo was a group of smallish 
islands (Mts Matang, Santubong, Poi, Penrisaen, Tanjong Datu etc. 
as they are termed now). The two lowest “cuts"' would seem to 
be the one near the to]) of Tanjong Datu, noted by Prof. Dobby, 
and a much larger one from the main Koeinba headwaters branch 
of the Sambas river over the Sarawak river and on ])ast Gunong 
Jagoi (llC 1' E, 1'' 21' N on F.M.S. Survey, “Sarawak 1935"; 
G-eneral Staff Keprint 4545, 1945), to the edge of the Bau gold- 
field and beyond it. Between these two lies the largest massif of 
S.W. Borneo, Mt. Poi, rising to 5150 ft. Even here, tracks over 
the borden range (as it here is) can be traversed in three days 
(Lundu to Sambas). Of course to get continuous water channels 
would require considerable level changes. Minor changes would 
produce many islets, but [irobably no continuous water line. More- 
over directions of river-llow and silting up could have operated 
widely. 

Professor Bobby, like all of us in this field, is so far working 
on supposition, not exact evidence. The broad geological evidence 
is, at present, to some extent in the other direction. The terrain 
in this area is mainly of crystalline schists and older eruptive 
Devonian rocks, the oldest laud in Borneo. But this does not 
exclude local level changes or changes in river lines.. In Malaya 
this subject has been discussed recently, and by no means dis- 
missed, by J. B. Scrivenor (1949) ; and what looks like a possible 
case in point has been described from the east coast, by F. H. hitch. 
In south-west Borneo preliminary observations^ in the Bau area 
l)y F. W. Koe suggest the distinct })ossil)ility of fairly recent local 
emergence. From archaeological data, I am strongly of the opinion 
that at Santiibong at least the river mouth has altered drastically 
in the last thousand years or so (c/. TII below). Observation 
from aircraft suggests the possibility of similar changes elsewhere 
in this district: 

As is so often the case in Borneo, native legend is relevant 
(YIII). The Land Dyaks of the area have translations not only 
of the general flood t}i>e found in most lands, but with specific 
local references; to quote Denison: — 

“Ships came right across from what is novr the Sambas coast 

past the Sibungo range, to Sarawak. A small columnar 

mountain mid- way between Gumbang and Gading, called Jimas, 
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was then only just above water, and prahus used to touch there 

for ballast and big stones for anchor.” 

The basic fact is that aeeess is easy to and fro, south and east 
to norfli and west, across this part of Borneo, in which the main 
goldfields arc centred, and in which many Indian and gold objects 
iiave been found (VI & VII below). It is one area, and must be 
so considered if wc are to understand Indian influences here. But 
as well as that, if there have been level changes within tlie past 
one or two thousand years, they might help to solve certain out- 
standing problems. For instance, to take the least example, the 
presence of stone objects of considerable size on hillocks like Bukit 
Berhala in the Fpper Samarahan (VII). Or, to take something 
towards the other e.xtreme : if part of the present gold area, (much 
of which is in present-day tidal waters, or barely above sea-level), 
was submerged 1,500 years ago, it might explain a good deal on 
the negative side of why, say, some Borneo gold seems to have 
been left so long untouched. Here again, archaeology may show 
us the answer? 

Wlmtever the position one or two thousand years ago, there is 
a natural line of penetration from the south and east on the 
Samhas-Pontianak coast and then overland into the Bay of 
Santubong, via the Lundu and Kuching watersheds, or further 
north. It is along this front that many of the present Dayak and 
other inhabitants of the southern part of Sarawak have entered. 
The Land Dayaks trace their descent in legends, 20 to 40 genera- 
tions back, along such routes to Java. The leading Kuching Malays 
trace to Java too, but more directly {cf. VIII). 

This broad front across the south-west of Borneo is paralleled 
a<^ain further north. From their genealogies and legends it is 
certain that the main stream of the Sea Dayaks (Ihans), who 
form the major pagan element in West Borneo, (north of the 
Land Dayaks) came westward over from the Kapuas basin on 
the borders of East /West Borneo as here defined. .Further north 
again, the Kayans and Kenyahs, who mostly inhabit the upper 
reaches of the' great Eajang and Baram rivers, came within the 
last few centuries across from the Batang Kayaii in Duteh^ Borneo. 
Beccari (p. 366) suggests there was an important Ime from tlie 
east coast up the Kutei to this sector; if so, it wonhl link Indian 
influeiioes in that area with the far interior (cf. X). ( ertamly 
these later peoples spread over much of the west, absorbing or 
driving hack earlier populations. And the line of movement ^ as 
from south and east, generally towards the north-west. (It 
not, of course, suggested that there were not also movements of 
other kinds by sea). 
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(ii) Bern £ BrooTce Times. 

The Bail part of the soutlvwest goldfieUl probably has the 
most recent histor}’' of the sigiiificaut gold areas in Borneo. It 
was certainly in use early in tbo nineteenth century. Sir tJaines 
Brooke (1843) mentions 3,000 Chinese coming over at one time 
from the Dutch side as early as 1828. There are no old records 
or traditions for Ban, as at present known. On the other hand, 
the area has i>rovi(led a significant number of gold and Indian 
objects (V— VII below) to indicate its long-time usage by out- 
siders, even if there is no direct proof that they knew of its gold. 
The position in this respect is, as with Montrado or Sambas, at 
present one -of conjectural probability. Unfortunately 1 cannot 
trace the evidence on which a writer in the Safctwak Gazette (1929) 
atiirms that; 

^^traces of work have been disclosed which must have been 
carried out at least 100 years before tlie Sambas Chinese re- 
opened the mines in the beginning of the nineteenth century.’^ 

There are certainly numerous indications of Oliinese material 
objects of much earlier date in this ‘area, but these were not neces- 
sarily brought into the district by Chinese in the first ])lace {cf. 
Harrisson, 1949). 

Marryat (1848) describes the sites as 'Sverth to Mr Brooke 
about £1000 per annum after all the expenses were })aid.'^ St 
John found ''about 6*00 (miners) mostly engaged in gold working’^ 
during the same year. By that time the first white Rajah was 
already uneasy at the immigration, and he wrote of thirty new 
arrivals from Sambas led by one Captain Sing Song, who: — 

"reports that he has a secret for turning antimony ore into 
silver. I think I see through the cunning of this celestial. 
Does he aim at manufacturing bad money f Forwariied, how- 
ever, is to be foreanned. Two years ago I should, have been 
glad of this small influx of Chinese, but with extended experi- 
ence I by no means desire an increase of Chinese population, 
without the means of ruling them with a rod of iron, for they 
are a people dev id of e\^ry feeling either of principle or of 
gratitude/^ (Mundy, p. 7b). 

In the same period Low says that ^'thefts and roliberies are always 
traced to the natives of Sambas^", while earlier Earl describes the 
Borneo Chinese in general as "the lowest class at Canton, being, 
I believe, of Tartar origin"', as well as "generally unamiable in tlieir 
dispositions, and their conduct towards strangers is characterised 
by rudeness and extortion"". But Helms, one of the first Brooke 
niining employees, considers that, "through intercourse with the 
aborigines a race sprang up, which combined many of the good 
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qualities of the two races, and strengthened the influence of the 
Chinese”. The hostile Judgements largely arose fr^m the not un- 
naturally antagonistic attitude of the Chinese towards Europeans 
and "^outsiders” generally at this period. Subsequently the first 
Kajah himself was to record a number of very favourable opinions', 
about them as colonists, and today they form, under previous 
Brooke regime encouragement, a third of Sarawak’s population 
(in 1850 'they cannot have been more than a few thousand in 
west Borneo, north of the Sambas river). But before this, and 
following rapidly u])on these sharp remarks came the Chinese insur- 
rection of 185?. 


In this insurrection, several of the small British community at 
Kuching, the growing capital, were killed, and the Rajah barely 
escaped with his head. He lost, as we have seen (II above), the- 
heads of West Borneo’s only nandi and yoni, as well as the flr.st 
collection of gold ornaments. The rebels were a strong force of 
Chinese who descended on Kuching from the Ban goldfields up 
river. The affair was largely a reflection of the general unrest 
of that time, and its roots lie deep in the ex})eriences of these- 
same Chinese wdiile at Sambas and Montrado. Jt was stimulated 
by Brooke’s own attitude and anxiety, which led him to try and 
enforce a rigorous discipline around Ban, including some severe 
sentences upon Cliinese malefactors and the levy of taxes — when 
the immigrants were seeking to escape westward from the controls 
and severities they had come to hate. The ^^Secret Society” struc- 
ture of the Chinese was, as usual, relevant. ^ The whole restless set- 
up was exploited by leaders, on the Dutch side of the border, angrj 
at losing their revenue and manpower to Sarawak. Moreover the 
.paramount Malay honsje of Brunei had interests in upsetting 
Brooke, though these interests were divided. St John even sug- 
gests a physiological eoiiiiection, in that the ruling Malays were.. 

^‘^greatly involved with Chinese ideas (for) the young 

nobles are always nursed by girls chosen from among the 
noAUliiPsl Af thft dauditers of gold workers”. 
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In that year, the export of gold was about bungkals, vahied 
.at £-J:,952«. 

The Borneo Co. Ltd was early associated witli the Brooke 
family hi develo])ing the Ban field. But at first their main interest 
was in antimony, (see note t in appendix) and gold did not seem 
.so olivious a proposition. Many of the work(3rs oji the field won 
both gold and antimony (see especially Helms, 1882, Chapter IV). 
In 1900, the second "llajah Brooke opened a new and highly 
mechanised Borneo Co. goldworks at Bidi, near Ban, to extract 
the finely divided gold which occurs in a series of marls and shales 
])ierced by numerous dykes. Special methods had to be evolved 
to work it, and in 1905 the experienced geologist Herivenor described 
the method as “unique in the East^h These difficulties may well 
have put Montrado and Sambas ahead of Ban gold historically ? 
But there is also extensive alluvial and diluvial gold a])out Ban, 
and the Chinese had develo|>ed an elaborate dam and flume system 
before the Borneo Com})any erected its big plant. 

Big yields were obtained by B.C.L. em{)loying mainly Chinese, 
for some years (the highest, 68,108 fiiie ozs. in 1907). By 1906, 
sliming was replacing leaching. By 1922 the company felt that 
economically workable gold was, from their point of view, running 
out. Operations then reverted back to Chinese private companies. 
An anonymous writer in the S<irawak Gazette declared that the 
Borneo Company's departure from this field “marked the finish of 
the industry”. But only a few months^ later another in the same 
journal describes how : — 

“Since the Borneo Company's cessation of mining operations 
hi Upper Sarawak, there , has been amazing activity in the 

quest for gold innumerable Chinese and Malays have 

been scrambling to obtain rights to stream for free gold”. 

The sharp rise in gold prices during the thirties resulted in an 
annual average of over $1,000,000 (Straits) export annually, and 
in several years the Borneo Company's own top cash earnings were 
exceeded. 'The Japanese oeeupation brought operations to a stand- 
still, but there is now a slow return to business. Lucas has estimated 
that over $5,000,000 worth of extractable gold remains in the old 
B.C.L. tailings alone, irrespective of other sources. By now, over 
a million ounces of gold, valued at over fthty-five million dollars, 
has been exported from Ban. 

(hi) Smaller Sites in West Borneo. 

Outside the south-west corner, Montrado-Sambas-Baii, no 
appreciably large gold area has been found. But a number of 
^tmaller sites have yielded results to Chinese and other local workers 
during the past century or so. Ail of these lie east, and to the 
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.•south-west, of Knelling. They are really outliers of the main south- 
west gold area. Further north in Sarawak no gold is known. 

Mr J. W. Evans, for many years manager of tlie GoTernment- 
owned coal-mine in the Sadong River, which lies nortli of the 
Kuching river, informs me that he knew, as old men, a number 
of Cliinese who had come over into that area, pros])eeted and 
settled there TO or more years ago. They formed a considerable 
^settlement of (dunese, at Tebedu, in the Tebekang tributary of the 
Sadong. Melikin is anotlier small site here. 

A branch of the Montrado miners also went to Marup, above 
Engkilili on the Batang Lupar river, which lies immediately north of 
the Sadong. The first Rajah visited some thereabouts in 1*852, on a 
prospecting trip — they were finding '^small quantities’h An 18T0 
writer found 450 Khali Chinese, living in ^^great eomforp with a 
model settlement, school, gardens and a five mile road. Things 
were going well here in 1874, but later the settlement petered out, 
stimulated by a , 1900' report of a rich deposit just over the Dutch 
:side of the l)order. There was a minor revival in 1931, and some 
gold is still won 1)3^ Chinese fossicking on the Lobok Antu section 
of tliis area. 

During the last century, small amounts of gold were washed 
out of the seashore areas at Buntal, Tambah and Santuhong, all 
on the Santuhong ^'island” in the delta of the Kuching river (cf* 
V). This is, of course, down river on the same water system as 
the Ban field. In 1874 the people near Buntal were said ^do 
procure a living by collecting the sand from the crevices of this 
areef, which sand is said to be rich in gokFh 

In the total story of Borneo gold to date, these sites have 
been of very minor importance, but locally they have played quite 
■a part. From Sarawak north of the Batang Lupar, and Brunei, 
no significant amount of gold is 3^et known in situ. But there are 
scattered records of gold being found in other places, without being 
mined. For example, in 1941, a party of Ken}’^ahs from Dutch 
Borneo came clown the Rajaiig with a small amount of gold dust to 
buy cloth and other things. They said they had obtained this on 
their wa^r down the Eajang though this may have been untrue 
(Museum files, 28.8.41). Such casual working is nevertheless 
pro1)a])ly cliaracteristic of the primary gold production unit, and 
on that scale there may be gold worth a pagaifis time almost any- 
where, (cf. III. Y. above). 

In 1911, Geikie mentions ^fiow grade alluvials of no extent” 
from near Sarikei on the lower Rajang. In the saine year Parnell 
lists, among tri])utes paid to the Sultans of Brunei, according to 
;a manuscript of about 1730 AJ)., gold payment ]>y the ])eople of 
’Oya and Rajang (central west coast). He comments; — 
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^^Presumably the gold used for taxes was native gold from 
these two districts. This is of interest because only bare traces 
can be found up the Kajang Eiver now, though a place called 
Makam up that river is still well-known for its former gold,, 
which is said to have been of very fine quality^h 

Parneirs document contains other and vaguer references to gold^ 
which add up to definite evidence that gold (dust?) was in regular 
current circulation between natives at least as eaidy as 1730 well 
outside the known mining areas and ii{) to Brunei. This may 
have been locally panned dust or traded up from further south— 
or both. 


(iv). Other Tarts of Borneo. 

Eeferenee has already been made to the quite important S.E.. 
Goldfield in the Banjennassiu area. Gold is also known from a 
few points further north on tlie Dutch side, trivially, and all lying 
outside our main study area. 

In north Borneo the indications of gold are^ extremely 
limited. According to tlie Handbook of British Noiik 
Borneo, 1890 edition, Chipt. E. I). Beeston was the first European 
to find gold, in 1883, in the Segama J\*iver. But Hatton (1885,, 
p. 266) "gives the name as Walker. Mr H. G. Keith has kincl!}^ 


'Tn 1888 the British Borneo Gold Mining Company waS’ 
formed to exploit gold in the Segama river area. About that 
time there was quite a gold rush but nothing much came of it 
all as they could never find the actual source or in paying' 
quantities. Pre-war there was another attempt, but again 
nothing much came of it^^ 

(v). Borneo Gold: The General Picture'. 

Since Pcsewutz’s map, ver}^ little indeed has been added to- 
our knowledge of gold distribution in Borneo. The broad picture* 
is of an approximately 99% concentration south of 1° 30' K., which 
divides the island roughly at Kuching. This gold is concentrated 
in a small area at the south-east corner, and a larger area a’t 
the south-west corner of the island. At present, Ban is the only- 
active producing unit in West Borneo. This south-west field com- 
])rises three very rough sections, under the terms Montrado, Sambas^ 
and Ban, with outliers up to the Bataiig Lupar. There is very 
little known gold outside tliis corner. The development of the- 
gold area has in historic times been by penetration from the south- 
coast line, generally north and westward, with subsidiary sea 
movement. It is possible that this has always been so (see i- 
above) and certain that the large and thriving pagan population in 
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Sarawak came prineipallj iilong this line, which is a basic culture 
route for Borneo* 

Borneo gold is rooted in cultural strata to wliich we can no 
.longer trace back with certaintj. The gold addiction of the earliest 
Indo-Aryans (as represented i.i the 1% Veda) ; or the insistence 
of the Em])eror Wang of the Cldin (221 — 207, B.C.) on the 
turning in of all gold, with such success that ‘''even far away Rome 
felt the draiii^^— Tiberius prohibiting the wearing of silk because 
it was bought with Ronian gold — these are random indications of 
.early hungers which continue to dominate the economy of the 
newly affianced (Jockney docker, the enterprising Malay girl of 
taste, and the hard or soft currencies which determine the" shape 
^of the next world crisis. Except that in the early days S.E. Asia, 
whether we include Borneo or not, must have been a major source 
of supply, whereas today it is at a low ebb—the inferences are the 
.same; only the emphases dilfer’^. 

It is not difficult to imagine at some not far distant date a 
.a revival of interest in the gold area ol West Borneo, associated 
perhaps with the discovery of new sites, noAv that, at long last,- 
Sarawak and Xorth Borneo have a jfunt Geological Survey (initiated 
1949). Ghanges in tlie balance of world j)olitics, the growth of one 
or more autonomous Asiatic blocs, the temporary or lasting dis- 
location of Western gold economy — these are senie of the possible 
influences which might occur and once more throw the sharp focxns 
of Chersonesus interest l)ack to Borneo gold. For in the 
tormented changes of over a thousand years, one thing does seem 
reasonably sure : that gold will remain a symbol of value, stability, 
enterprise and power, the yardstick of most schcalled civilizations— 
unless and until one economy dominates all and rejects (if it can) 
one of maiFs oldest and most tyrannical obsessions. 

That the story of West Borneo gold is by no means ended is 
implied in an event of August 15th 1949, when, at a public auction, 
.a Chinese-owned Ban mine sold at $155,000. This covers about 
one-tenth of the mining land taken up on lease at present, which 
in turn constitutes about one-tenth of the Ban goldfield as at 
present known. 

V* Distribution and Kinds of Golden Objects* 

«(i) Number of Gold Objects, 

Having considered the available evidence on gold-working, 
and the development of gold-seeking, mining and exporting, the 
known gold objects of West Borneo can be examined far more 
.effectively against their natural background. 

I have been able to trace records of about 115 gold objects in 
the area, excluding the Sambas hoard which is being dealt with 
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by other and abler bands in this symposium, though T should add 
that through the courtesy of Mr Tan I have also been able to. 
examine some of liis treasure m^^self. In totalling these gold ob;jecti- 
I have been liberal in definition. I have, however, excduded gold 
obiects of definUely modern origin. Thus, in knebing and Brunei,, 
gold-thread cloth has been made in this century ; Ivuehing has a 
number of goldsmiths making trinkets and minor ol)]ects today. 
The filigree goklwork on hris handles is also excluded as e.xtending- 
over a long period and extremely difficult to localise. I ako hf'''6 
mis<^ivings about three gold rings from Montrado, and a find of 
thinly beaten gold badges from the Sadong Biver (beloiy)-; tliey 
may "well be of recent origin though the former was recorded in 
1839. Clearly no hard and fast rule can or should lie drawn and 
all gold objects are finally relevant. But we have to keep the 
material within practicable bounds. 

Tlie total of 115 is, of course, only approximate, because a 
number of acceptable records merely state, for example, manm 
faetured gold” found at Bau (Everett, 1880) : “Gold 
ornaments of the face’^ near Kuching (Low, p. 271) : or ^^fragmeiits 
of gold ornaments^^ from Santubong {Sarairak Qdzeite 1888, p. 872 : 
1889, p. 23). It is also extremely difficult to know, in several 
eases, if two apparently separate references do not really refer 
to the same item. For^ strange as it may seem, not one piece of 
gold from West Borneo (until this Sambas find) has been properly 
published. There have been passing references, nearly always of 
the most cursory, and sometimes confusing kind,^ Even the 
*^mportant Limbang find of rings, including one ^dth the only- 
known Indian inscription from West Borneo, have only been referred 
to passim; some of these Limbang items also form the subject of 
the only illustration of gold objects from West Bornec^a poor- 
black and white sketch, without comment, reproduced in one of 
Hose^s popular books (1926). The rest has been a blank— and 
to a large extent must now remain so. 

Of the above gold objects: — 

About 60 have been seen in the original form while pre- 
paring this, paper, but all except two of these are- 
minor beads & small items. 

About 16 have been seen an what are believed to be accurate* 
replicas. 

About 40 cannot be traced in any form, and are only kimvn 
by a reference in -writing (never with details or 
description). Every effort has been made to trace* 
these. 

In addition there are traditional or mythical^ items of more* 

or less doubtful actuality, to be dealt with in section VIII 

below. 
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South-East Asia) kills Jiis wife accidentaUy with a 
Boyd Asiaiic Society. 
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■(ii) Geographical Distribution. 

Despite the poverty of data, the few that we have show a 
distinct and interesting geographical distribution. For purposes 
of comparison, we can divide Borneo into seven districts, selected 
simply in relation to the present problem. The fifth could suitably 
be subdivided into many, but without clarifying anytliing here. 
These divisions, which will be found to apply equally well when 
detailing “Indian Objects”, (VII) or analysing golden legends 
(VIII) are:— 

A. — Montrado — Sambas. Apart from Mr Tan^s hoard, data from this 

district available to me are of the thinnest. There may be Dutch 
information which has been overlooked. I therefore include in it 
Montrado and all the Dutch west. 

B. — Bau — rKucbing. This includes all the inland* area drained by the 

Sarawak River, at many points of which gold has been mined. 

C. — Samarakan — Batang Lupar. These lesser river basins to the north 

and east of (B) are part of one general area with (B) but can con- 
veniently be subdivided to avoid confusion. As with (B), gold mines 
and gold objects have been found on both river systems. 

D. — Deltas of (B) — (C). The coastal belt of Santubong Bay and 

and up the coast to the mouth of the Batang Lupar, can conveniently 
be distinguished from (B) & (C). No appreciable gold has been mined 
in this area, but sea access to inland areas is easy; and gold objects 
are known. 

E. — North of Batang Lupar to Baram: This great stretch of country, 

over half of West Borneo, is so far barren of a single gold mine or gold 
object {of V. hi). , 

F. — Brunei Bay & Hinterland: No gold, but gold objects. The entre- 

port for West Borneo, especially Majapahit, (X, XI). 

G. — North of Brunei Bay: Vague gold objects reported. Very little gold. 

^ Using these^ necessarily arbitrary divisions, and a necessarily 
arbitrary numerical method/ we get this sort of picture. 

Distribution of recorded Gold Objects in West Borneo. 

Number of Records of: 

Dtsfricf i or 2 objects at More than 2 objects at one 


one 

Spot. 

spot. 

A.— SAMBAS. 

1 

2 

B.— BAU— KUCHING 

10 

, ..2 

C.— SAMARAHAN— SADONG 

1 

I 

D.— Deltas ot (B)— (C) 

at 

2 

E.— BATANG' LUPAR— BARAM 
(inland & coast). 

— 

— 

F.— BRUNEI BAY & HINTERLAND 

2 

I 

G.— NORTH OF BRUNEI BAY 

i 

X 
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Some other items have no known provenance. Of course these 
figures cover a very wide range of reliability and also depend 
largely on chance. 

It is at once apparent that the occurrence of known gold 
objects corresponds to an appreciable extent with the occurrence 
of gold in the ground, except in the case of Brunei Bay. But 
Brunei (and Limbang is on the same delta system) was for 
centuries the principal centre of power in West Borneo, 
and the centre of trade to the north, to the markets 
of China — and probably many other lands. The striking fact is 
the great blank area (E) in the middle. In other ways this is 
just as well known as any part of Borneo. Excluding Kuching and 
Brunei, it includes ail tlxe existing main centres of population and 
trade. In recent years it has been subject to intensive mining for 
oil, with associated examinations on a large scale, which appear 
to have revealed nothing. The majority of the gold objects m the 
other districts have been found casually, in river banks, when clear- 
ing land, by landslides, upon the sea-shore, or in the possession of 
natives. 

Again, north of Brunei Bay, there are only a few gperal 
records of gold objects, reminiscent of the thinness of gold in the 
ground.^ As Mr H. 6. Keith has said (m lift,), far as I 
know, nothing of antiquity has been found here’^ (i.e. North Borneo 
as a whole). 

If A, B, C, and B, all distinctly in the ^'"south-west comer"", 
and in one broad area (comprising about a fifth of West Borneo) 
are taken together, the great preponderance of gold objects come 
from here. The other four-fifths, the part which has no. known 
gold in the ground, contributes only a minority of gold objects* 
There are sometimes several sites within the one locality. Further 
research may alter this picture, and it would be most rash to 
generalise broadly at this stage. Nevertheless, the parallels are 
noteworthy. They are not ""surprising"", in so far as gold fields 
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(iii ) — Particular Sites, 

Careful pursuit of clues Las failed to reveal any single definite 
and exact site of any gold object known from West ^ Borneo 
(including tlie Sambas hoard). There is no point at which any- 
one now can resume from a previous find and pursue it scientifically 
in its wider context. ' Most of the objects have been found quite 
by chance and put on record only in vague terms. 

One of the more specific is Low^s account^, (1848, 
p. 271):— 

^^Some jars and other earthenware, similar to that used in 
India in the present day, have been dug up close to the town 
of Sarawak, in the garden of Mr. Hentig, a European gentle- 
men residing there. In one of the earthen jars, which 
resembled the chatty, used for cooking by the Hindus, were 
discovered the golden ornaments of the face which are common 
amongst the people of *Hindustan^\ 

But attempts to locate where Mr Hentig lived 101 years ago 
proved hopeless ; and no tracTC of the ornaments in question remain. 
Some of the references are so tantalising, like one in the Bro<^ke 
Diaries (1866, I. p. 48), too vague even to be counted as a gold 
^'find’^; he is witing of Bau district (Upper B) : — 

■ ^The^ remains of former villages possessing inhabitants of a 

far higher state of civilisation are frequently being found 

Other remains, far distant, have been brought to light, wuth 
some of the gold ornaments, seven feet under ground as well 
as many articles of crockery and other utensils. These 
articles being found much further in the interior, gives the 
subject additional interest. 

The site of which we have the clearest picture is that of the 
Limbang hoard, (8 rings, 2 chains, 4 ear or nose ornaments, 2 or 3 
eoat fasteners, a bar or buckle, gold beads, probably a Persian 
coin, etc.). These, and other objects from there at other times, 
appear to have been in the ground on the slope behind the present 
Government Offices. and Eesidency, about the hillock Bukit Mas. 
There are several general references in the Bamwah Gazettcy but 
the best account is that kindly given, to me by Miss Dora Picketts : — 

^"^My father was Resident, Limbang, when we were very small. 
We had some Sarawak Rangers stationed there at that time, 
and their wives would often go on to the hillside to look for 
fruit aod bamboo shoots and fern tops. One day, one of them 
found a gold object and told her friends and several of them 
searched and found more. These they kept as they did not 
know they belonged to anyone. Until one day my father 
noticed there were more people than usual digging about the 
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hill side, as if in search of something. On making enquiries, 
he was told the whole story, and collected the' gold objects 
from the people, explaining that they belonged to the Eajah; 
and he sent them all to the Rajah”. 

These constitute the most important find, apart from the Sambas 
hoard, because of the identifications made possible thereby (iv 
below). Apparently it was first revealed by a landslide (Gould 
& Bampfylde, 1909, p. 39), about 1904. Through the courtesy of 
Mr I. Harper (District Officer, Limbang) , an attempt to locate 
the exact spot was made by piutfing the matter before the local 
Advisory Council, including the senior natives of the district. Xo 
further clues could be obtained, and the site is only certain to 
within, say, oOO vards. , 


Several items have been found at Santubong (D) but these 
appear to have been along the flat land around the base of the 
peak over a distance of 1-2 miles. From Pengkalan Ampat (B) 
some beads were found at “Lobang Tvleh”, and from the Sadong 
(C) badges at “Tana Susor”, not pinpointed. . 

Only the lion is for anything else but direct use, and nearly 
all the objects are for personal adornment. Xo gold religious 
figures haA’e so far been reported, except the Sambas hoard; but 
there are examples in brass, stone and terra-cotta (VII). 

(iv) Rinds of Objects. 

_ The kinds of objects found should be examined. For this table, 
individual items of a hoard or find are enumerated separately: — 

Approx, no. Approx, no. 

Kind of Ohjecti recorded. examined for 

this paper 

I . Figure. i i 

It. ^^Manufactured gold^^ o 

3. ""Gold Objects^'. (i) . o 

4. Ornaments (unspecified). ly-f ? (see 4c). 

y. Ear Ornaments. 4+ 3 

Nose ornaments. 2 i 

7. Coat fasteners. 3 3 (see 7b). 

"8. Cap badges. ifi rf." 16 

9. Rings* - ’ 14 ^ g 

to. ''"|Bea4' rings^^ « ■ ■' t’: 

11. 'Beads- , . ,■.//' '30 

12. Necklaces & chains 3 2 
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in this area. But, though' I am inclined to agree, it hardly fits the local 
Mohammedan pattern. Photographs of the figure sent to various persons 
(including Prof. N. Sastri, Prof. G. Coedes, Prof. C. K. Codrington) 
have produced further suggestions. Assuming the cast is correct, the figure 
is 42 mm. long, 15 high at the rear and 18 wide across the top of the head. 
The "'mane'' is represented by 12 incised lines. Front feet have five toes;^ 
back feet less clear. The feet splay out forward — quite' unlike, say,. a naftJs 
pose. The tail is unclear, but runs on the left side folded along the body. 
Bushy eyebrows. Rough rib marks. The back is flattened. The atmos- 
phere is almost that of a toy - 

acturedl Goldi^^t Said to have been found in Ahup Cave, near 
Bau (B), by Everett (1880 p. 280). No other details, merely these two- 
words, included in a list of items noted * in the cave . 

‘^Gold Objects”: Mr H. G. Keith (North Borneo), writes (17/2/49):- 

"*A German named Breilag (? spelling) is supposed to have excavated 
a number of gold objects (? jewellery) from caves in the early 1900 s. 
No further details are available, but Mr Keith adds:- '"I don't imagine 
it was of any archaeological interest”. 

^‘Ornaments^ — ^unspecified” : 

(a) ornament of twisted gdd'\ from North Borneo, is mentioned by 

Mr I. H. N. Evans, (1922, p. 270). A Bajau told him he found this in 
a field, cut it in two, then sold it to a smith who melted it down. This 
apparently occurred near Tempasak in the north-west (G), though 
the text is not clear. 


(b) “Gold ornaments of the face** were found in a Kuching garden prior 
to 1848, as already cited, (Low, 1848, p. 271, cf iii above). No other 
details are available. 


(c) Two “gold ornaments* were found at Lobang Kleh, near Pengkalan 
Ampat on the left branch of the Sarawak River, in 1899, purchased by the 
Government and placed in the Sarawak Museum (Ethnological Catalogue 
1055 and 105:6). One, (1056) is, however, a bead (see 11 b below). 
There is also in the Museum, a round bead-like object which appears to have 
been part of an ear-drop or some other ornament, though the piece is 
without sufficient character to identify its function. It has no label, buf 
it is in an envelope with no. 1056, so it may be the otherwise missing 1053, 
{cf iib). These two, and other items to be discussed below, (totalling 6 
in all) are presumably referred to by Everett and Hewitt, who write, (1909, 

p. 6):- 

"Fairly large quantities of gold treasure of this type have been founcf 
on the left hand branch of the Sarawak River below Pengkalan Ampat”. 

'While Mr, Banks (1947, p. 32) points out that ^"this branch of the Sarawak 
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River has yielded a number of gold ornaments to diamond washers and 
others^\ Clearly other items have been found and not reported or detailed 
in this area. 

(d) A '^gold ornameni*^. was found at Pengkalan Ampat and presented to 
the Sarawak Museum (number ij66) by H, H. the Rajah on August 9thi 
1902. The catalogue describes it as a pendant’^' there is no other data 
on it, and it cannot be traced now — unless it is number 5d below; 

(e) A ''gold omameni'* picked up by diamond washers on the Sarawak 
River in 1897 was presented to the Museum (number 2260); the informa- 
tion on the envelope which contained it at that time has been quoted (it, 
ii, above). No locality is given, but the object was evidently found up- 
river from Kuching, probably on the left branch. No description exists 
and the item cannot now be located- — unless it is No. 5d below. 

(f) "Fragments of worked gold and other ornaments ’^ arc listed as added 
to the Sarawak Museum ,in 1888 {Sarawak Gazette^ 1888, p. 87), without 
locality. This was in the Museum^s early days, and the extant catalogue 
does not start until 1892. No further data are available; nor are the specimens. 

(g) "Fragments of gold ornaments \ are again listed as additions made to 
the Museum in January 1889, (Sarawak Gazette, 1889, p. 23); as with (f), 
no description or specimen remains. In this case, however, we have a 
locality, as the objects were ^Vashed from the soil at Santubong, under the 
direction of the HonTle the Resident, on behalf of the Sarawak Government^'. 

(h) "Fragmentary remains of what appear to have been ear and nose 
. ornaments’' are referred to by Everett and Hewitt (1909, p. 6) as found 

at Santubong, These may or may not include (f) and (g) above, and 
probably represent further finds. According to local tradition at Santubong, 
Everett, who lived there for many years, acquired a considerable number of 
gold objects. We know nothing further about them, and no piece of gold 
is now known to survive from that locality. Everett considered gold objects 
seen there by him to be of Indian workmanship (cf VI below). 

5. Ear Ornaments; 

(a) Hose (1926, p. 17) illustrates part of the Limbang objects, in an in- 
difierent page of line drawings. The plate includes a long pendant or drop, 
roughly pear-shaped, and with transverse bars near the bottom, larger end. 
The upper end has a ring for suspension. Unfortunately, despite this plate. 
Hose gives no description of the objects. We know no more of this, and 
unlike most of the other objects in this plate there is no replica of it in 
the Sarawak Museum. 

(b) Bar pendant from the Limbang hoard (cast in the Sarawak Museum). 
A rather roughly made pendant, the clasp of which has no gap or slit, but is 
continuous all the way round. It tapers into a flattened, thin, rough triangle, 
54 mm. overall length; 10 mm. across at widest point (bulge below clasp) . 
The ^‘'drop", triangular section, is 15 mm. long. At one side a boss apparently 
once contained a small jewel. Round the rim* 'of this bc^s and again below 
the clasp the metal is milled or grooved with faint lines. Hose gives a 
wretched drawing of this object (1^26, p. 17). 

(c) Ear-clip, of unknown provenance, but perhaps Limbang, as the cast in 
the Sarawak Museum is of the same type as the known Limbang replicas 
(e.g. jb above). On the other hand, it does not seem to be illustrated by 
Hose (op, cit.), unless it is supposed to be the object indicated by three 
balls arranged about a base. This Hose item is otherwise a puzrie which 
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cannot be identified. From one angle, the present item could equal the 
Hose figure, allowing for bad draughtsmanship. It is a small ring, about lo 
mm. in diameter (but not quite symmetrical), with a 7 mm. projecting: 
part evidently shaped to hold a small jewel (missing). The front part of 
the *^ring^^ is also set with a small jewel. It is split and can be opened a 
little e.g, to take an ear lobe. The workmanship is rough, but the object 
has a certain delicacy. 

(d) Ear-clip, (Plate 9C). Perhaps from Pengkalan Ampat and possibly 
equivalent to 4d above; or, alternately, it might be 4c above. It has no 
label or number, but unlike the similar Limbang items it is preserved in 
the Sarawak Museum in its original (gold) form. It is, in any case, almost 
certainly from the Upper Sarawak River (district B). It is also the itenx 
Banks refers to {1947, p* 5 a) as *'a very fine ear-drop more than an inch 

long^ 

The style is much the same as in yd with a split ring and jewel bezil,. 
but the protruding section is more highly developed and is worked into a 
shapely and striking dome, with five "^^pearls^^ (of gold) on top. Between 
the ring and the dome the thin “neck^^ is broken. The back of the ring’s 
bezil is quite flat, the ring Itself not quite symmetrical. The clasp slit is 
wider than in 5d, but in the same position. Total height, z6 mm., diameter 
of ring (max.) 10 mm; diameter of thin neck, 3 mm. Before the war Mr 
Banks sent this and the Limbang objects to Singapore for testing. 

**Nose Ornament*'': Apart from the vague references to nose ornaments 
(cf 4h above) there are two comparatively clear records for West Borneo., 

(a) ‘‘A solHary stud rescued intact much resembles the nose studs worrt 
by natives of India”, was reported from Santubong by Everett and Hewitt 
(1901J, p. 6.). There is no further information about this item, or its- 
whereabouts. 


(b) A stud from the Limbang board (Plate 9B; cf Hose op,cit.) Cast is- 
in the Sarawak Museum. I am not at all sure if this really is a nose stud, 
but it has been identified as such by Indian friends in Kuching, Height 
20 mm. diameter (at centre) 21 mm.^ width of spHit, 2^4 mm. The 
knobbly outer surface and milled rim edges show well in the Hate. The 
whole thing is neatly made, perhaps more sophisticated than most of the 
Limbang objects. Nevertheless, it is not perfectly symmetrical, bulging: 
out more to one side. 


“Coat Fasteners”: These objects are classified as coat fasteners here, 
following a suggestion by Mr Banks. It may be that 6h above should also» 
be classified with them. 

(a) Fluted object from the Limbang hoard (Plate S>I>). Cast in Sarawak 
Museum; figured by Hcwe. Plain and without additional ornament. 21 mm. 
high; 19 mm. diameter at centre; 6-7 diameter in internal hollow. The 
ends are almc»t flattened. 

(b) As akpve, and practically identical with it (Plate 9D). Hose only 
shows one smaller one from Limbang in his plate, and it seems possible 
that two casts may have been made of the same object? 

(c) Larger (29 mm. long) object of the same sort (Plate 9D), also from 
the Limbang hoard, and Included in the Hose plate, where it can be positively^ 
identified by the battered base. The execution is as (a), but the tapered 
shape and the variation between the three sectors of the object arc 
emphasised. 
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Cap Badges: i6 pieces of finely beaten gold were found in the bank 
of the river at Tana Susor, just above Sadong, on the Sadong River (district 
C). Five of these pieces, which are of very unequal size, have serrated 
edges, and one at least— -the largest — is clearly intended to be worn on 
clothings Another, slightly smaller but complete, shows the method. An- 
other piece may be part of a thin finger ornament, for occasional wear, but 
it is not possible to be sure. All are clearly of one origin. 

This group of objects is different in character from the rest considered 
here. It may well have been the buried or lost property of a Malay in fairly 
recent times. . The workmanship is crude and poor. They are only included 
because of the circumstances of their discovery. 

Rings: The data on "West Borneo rings published here for the first time 
(after the casts have lain forty-five years in Kuching, while the originals 
have disappeared) throws some useful light on Indian influences and Borneo 
gold. But, as usual, other rings, including one of the most tantalising (b 
below), have vanished without record, description, or trace. 

(a) Three gold rings were given by the Chinese headmen to Doty and 
Pohtman (1839, p. 283) when they visited Montrado, (district A) in 1838. 
They imply that they were locally made but this is not certian. They also 
refer to small gold seal”. 

(b) Chinese inscription ring*. This was in the Sarawak Museum until the 
Japanese occupation. When tested in Singapore it showed a specific gravity 
of 19.2, and was, to quote the Chief Chemist, Straits Settlements (1941) 
'^evidently nearly pure gold”. Mr Banks informs me that the ring was 
simple in style, with a Chinese good-luck inscription on the inner side, 
and it had twin clasps about the bezil. It was archaic and not of recent 
manufacture. The locality is uncertain. It definitely did not come from 
Limbang. There is no published reference to it and no copy of it; the 
original is no longer known. 

(c) Two gold rings were found with a bead just below Pengkalan Ampat 
(B) in 1900, taken as Treasure Trove, and presented to the Sarawak Museum 
by H. H. the Rajah. The catalogue entry (No. 1083) simply states 
rings one being < ornamented”. Alas, that is all we shall ever know of either 
of them. 


(d) Inscribed Ring (Plate 10 A) from the Limbang hoard, a mass: 
finger ring which must have been worn on the end of the finger? 
itself is about 18 mm. internal diameter, 2 mm. thick at the 1 
thickening to two big rounded shoulder bosses which come up to 
across to support the bezil. The bezil seems to overload the ring 
its size, 52 mm. lengthwise, and 21 mm. across at the middle, am 
thick. The central part elevated 2 mm. above the rest, is inscribec 

This inscription is the only piece of writing so far known 
ancient object from West Borneo, I sent a plaster cast of it to 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri at Myiapore, and he kindly gave me 
(I would stress that the plaster cast was not ^ clear as the ongj 
one); to quote his letter (6/1/49)^ 

'The inscription on the seal comprises four letters with 01 
flourishes on either side: I read them thus:- 

A — ; Ra .r-- Ktp; 'Ra. 

The characters are Nagari of the 12th Century A.D. or 
are similar to Kalinga (Orissa) inscriptions of equal date. Tj 
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may represent the name of a merchant or prince~un!ess you can discover 
some other significance such as the designation of an office in the local 
languages, Malay, etc., known to you. In the absence of such an ex- 
planation, it is best to treat it as a personal name, though I am not 
able to think of any parallels to it at the moment. The third, letter,, 
a conjunct consonant with the sign of length, a vertical stroke after 
it, is rather peculiar in shape as the engraver seems to have aimed! 
at an ornate appearance.'' 

Later, Professor Sastri was kind enough to pursue this inscription 
further, and also to show it to Dr Chhabra, Government Epigraphist for 
India; he wrote (8/3/4^): 

would like now to add that — ra — kta — ra" may be split into 

Sanskrit, ^^Arkta" meaning a little red, or red all over, and a suffix 
ra or ara, which I am not able to explain satisfactorily in Sanskrit or 
any other Indian language. . I am strongly pursuaded that the ring was 
used as a seal, and that the word must be a proper name of the owner 
of the ring or the designation of the office he held. The analysis I 
am now suggesting is more likely to make it a proper name . 

Further, Professor Sastri adds that the inscription could be as late as the- 
14th century. 

I rook the brass cast to London, and Dr Barnett of the British Museum 
was good enough to give his opinion on it. He read ARAKSARA , and 
dated it 14th or ijth century, -fclke Professor Sastri, he was puzzled by 
the peculiar RA ending, and could not suggest any exact para^llel. It did not 
seem to Dr Barnett to be an Indian name. He thought it might be a charm. 

Professor G. Coedes, to whom I showed the ring in Paris, gave the 
same date and interpretation as Dr Barnett, and was similarly puzzled by 
the name. 

My suggestion would be that the atypicality of the inscription indicates- 
some local change, error or modification. 

(e) Dolmen Ring (Plate loB). This is the most florid and rich-looking of 
the Limbang ringsi It is 30 mm. across, maximum; 19 mm. internal dia- 
meter, and 19 mm. along the top of the bezil. There are two elevated 
flanges each side below the hezil, and there is a shallow groove running 
central down each side of the bezil. The metal has been worked into a: 
quite elaborate design of speckling and scrolls. Three lines run round the 
inner edge of the ring surface from behind the flanges. 

The hezil, which, is not .quite flat, has a distinctive incised design 
which has puzzled all who have seen it. Professor Sastri has sent me what 
I feel is the correct’ ‘‘solution”. He writes:- 

“The ring bears on it some floral work on the sides and the figure of 
a dolmen on the flat top. It shows the three vertical slabs and roof 
slab, and is open on the side of the observer. The joints of the side 
slabs with the rear vertical are indicated by double lines, and the dent 
like an arch below ther verticals on the sides is an ornamental feature 
giving the appearance of legs to the lower end of the slabs. I have 
■ shown the ring t;o Dr Chhabra, and he agrees with me that the figure 
is that of a dolmen and no inscription”. 
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The significance of a dolmen in this context is not clear. It is tempt- 
ing to relate it to other signs of Indian and megalithic links (VIII and IX 
ibelow). 


(f) The Chm Ring, (Hate :i^C)* This is an elegant, balanced Limbang 
ring; 25 mm. at maximnm width; 4 to 6 mm. thick across the ring; and 
20 mm. at the widest point on the bezil, which is slightly convex on top 
<and concave behind). The incised design, bordered by arc-shaped notches, 
is in a slightly elevated section. The sides of the bezil are scroll ornamented. 
There is no very pronounced bossing, the shape being symmetrical and smooth. 
This is one of three rings that can be got only up- to the second joint of a 
man^s finger (internal diameter 17 mm.). 


The flame-like design was not interpreted convincingly until I showed 
it to Professor Coedes in Paris, He identified it as a form of the symbol 
for a clam shell, fairly frequent in Javanese, Hindu and other symbolisms. 
In his house on the Avenue Foch he showed me a number of closely similar 
designs from Java. 


29^9] Royal Amtic Society. 
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“Beaii Rings^': These are little rings of gold^ usually worked on one 
side to give a ^^floral” or ornate effect. Tliey were evidently intended for 
sewing onto clothing, but perhaps for necklet wear. They are classed 
separately here because their occurrence in two distinct localities suggests, 
that they may be more illuminating, as a type, in further studies, 

(a) 22 from Tanjong Api, the headland south of Tanjong Datu on the 

way round to Sambas (district A). Ifhey are recorded in the Museum 
catalogue, but are not elsewhere mentioned, as ^‘said to have been found. . . . 
in the sand'\ presumably on the sea-shore. They were purchased for the 
Museum (no. in 15H 3, and recovered by the Custodian of Enemy 

Property in 1947, They are flat rounds, with 2 mm, internal diameter and 
4 mm, overall diameter, their thickness 54 to 2 mm, 

(b) 2 more of these bead rings, of the same size and style as (a), but one 
more distinctly cut out into the shape of a ship’^s windlass or a cogwheel. 
From Lobong Kleh, near Pengkalan Ampat (district B), found along with 
a gold bead (ii a) in 1899, and now in the Sarawak Museum (No. 1056). 

(c) There are also two more solid objects of this type, plain^. and up to 
6 ram. long, transitional to beads. They may be Santubong specimens (cf 
lie. below). 

Gold Beads: 

(a) A plain tubular gold head from Lobang Kleh, near Pengkalan Ampat 
(district B) in 1899, in the Sarawak Museum (no. cf. lob, above). 

Length ii mm.; total diameter 3 54 mm.; diameter of hole 1 54 mm. No- 
beads of this sort are known to be in circulation today, although in general 
old beads are highly valued by the Land Dayak peoples of this district., 
As far afield as the northern, interior some of the most interesting of these 
beads are shaped like the present specimen — ^but made of porcelainous. 
matarial. 


(b) A hexagond gold bead (fig. lA.), found in the left-hand branch of 
the Sarawak River (district B) and purchased by the Sarawak Government 
in 1900. In the Sarawak Museum (no. 1078). This bead is rather crudely 




Gold Beads, (a) Item No. iib. from the Sarawak River, (b) Item No. 
lie, from Bidi, near Bau. Both four times natural size (X4). 
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made and is hollow inside. Length, 6 mm.; external diameter at widest 9 
mm.; internal diameter of hole at ends about 4 mm. (uneven). It is not 
unlike the even cruder /Wnament^^ described at 4c. above. 


(c) Nhie small gald beads^ (or one long bead with nine globules fig. xB),. 
found by gold seekers iii river gravel about Bidi, near Bau (B) and pre- 
sented in 190a by Mr R. Pawl e to the Sarawak Museum (no. iij 6 ). On 
closer examination these are seen to be unfinished or spoiled. They are 
minute globules of gold joined together as a delicate bar^ as if ready to be 
cut up into nine separate beadlets. At one ’end there is a tiny and uneven 
hole, only evident with a magnifying lens. The other end shows no hole 







and has been flattened. Conceivably’" this indicates an unsuccessful piece of 
bead-making. 


Attached to this bar of *^beads^V (which is 14 mm. long), on the same 
string, are two small octahedronal type beads (3 mm. long) whose provenance 
is unknown. They may be two of those referred to as found at Santubong 
(lie. below) , 


(d) Four gold beads and a **fillet^^, from the Limbang hoard, represented 

by casts in the Museum (see also Hose opxit.) The beads are simple 
and very rough; mm. in external (total) diameter, 4 mm. diameter at 

the hole. These may have been joined up with the small thin ^‘fillet*^^ after 

being found. The latter, which has a central tube and appears to have 
been used as a bead, is ay mm. long and 1 3 mm, wide at the centre, the 

hole each end 3 mm. in diameter. Apart from the tube portion, the metal 

is beaten flat; it was apparently made in two halves and then joined together;, 
being held thus by the stamped depressions along the margins.. It is of crude 
workmanship. 

(e) **Beads of very fine workmanship** are listed among the gold objects 
from Santubong (D) by Everett Sc Hewitt (1909 p. 6 .). They also say 
^^several large beads found here have the characteristic shape of an octahedron 
pulled out into a spindIe^^ They go on to suggest that the beads may 
perhaps have formed part of the tassel hanging from the ear ornament of 
an Indian woman” — or fringe of a Chinese lady^s handkerchief. 

^ T^ a number of such beads found at Santubong and 

Mr I. H. N. Evans has seen several (1932 p. 115; cf VI. iv. below), which 


Necklaces & Chains: 

(a) A **fine gold chain* (? necklace) weighing 14 j grams “was found in 
the left branch of the Sarawak River and presented by H. H. the Rajah 
to the Museum in 1912,” according to the Museum Catalogue (no. 1908). 
It cannot be traced, and has not been described. 

(b) Chain with buckle (Plate 12A), apparently part of the Limbang hoard. 
This is figured by Hose iopxii) as having thirty links. The specimen now 
in the Sarawak Museum has only fifteen. "When the Chief Chemist Straits 
Settlements, examined this chain in *941, he reported (/« litf- 3 -5 *41) 
that it showed a strong gold reaction, and suggested it was of low carat 
gold”. Closer examination in Kuching recently indicated that eight of the 
links are high grade gold, the balance are gilded brass casts, as is the buckle 
(figured separately from the chain by Hose) . This is the more odd, b«a^e 
all the other Limbang objects are represented by casts only. It is conceivable 
that this item is really 12a above, though the Hose plate makes this especially 
unlikely. (None of the Limbang items have labels). 


19^9] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Mr Banks <1947 p. 30) refers to only one ''large linked gold chain** 
from Limbang; but a previous Curator of the Sarawak Museum, R, W. 
Shelford (1901, p. 7,)? refers to 'remarkable gold ornaments, (chiefly 
signet rings and chains) recently found buried at Limbang’*, (cf. iie. 

■ ■ below) ■ 

The buckle is a thin shield crudely stamped out into designs. It may 
have been joined to the chain later, and could be a girl’s pubic cover-guar.d. 

(c) A flexible chain apparently from the Limbang hoard, of which there 
is a cast in the Sarawak Museum. This, like (b) above, is incomplete by 
comparison with the Hose plate, which shows a chain more than two-feet 
long and with clasps or rings at each end. The now remaining portion of 
of the cast, with 35: links, is 12.5 mm. long, with a clasp (split ring) at 
one end, (this part totalling 20 mm. of the whole length). Thd foot of 
the split ring is decorated with light scroll-work. This chain is well made 
and integrated. 

13* Coins: Shelford (1901, p. 7.) refers to an object not noticed by Banks 
or Hose in connection with the Limbang hoard. 

'Tn this (Limbang) cache was also found a good sized fragment of a 
gold coin which Mr C. H. Read of the British Museum informs me was 
struck ir^ Persia in 9^0 A.D. and has been found in many parts, of 
the world, even in Sweden along with Anglo-Saxon coins”. 

The Sarawak Museum catalogue lists (no. 105.): 

"Fragment of a coin (gold) found at Limbang together with gold 
jewellery. Now deposited in the Treasury”, 

It appears that Beccari. (1904, p. 365) is in error in saying that *'at Peng- 
kalan Ampat some antiques have been discovered, amongst other a large 
gold Persian coin of the year 960 of our era”. This coin cannot now be 
traced or further detailed. Enquiries kindly answered by Mr J. Allan of 
the Department of Coins and Medals, British Museum, have also yielded 
negative results {in liit. 18,2.49). 

T4. Gold Bar: (Plate 12B). This is a flattened block of gold with a con- 
voluted design on one side from limbang; there is also a cast in the Sarawak 
Museum. Maximum length 52 min.; base width 37 mm.; maximum thick- 
ness 12 mm., tapering down to curved edges. Two sides have clearly been 
cut with a sharp blade. It seems to me that, this is a portion of an ingot. 
Mr Basil Gray, of the British Mu^um, also tends to share this view. But 
. Mr Banks (1947, p. 30) considers it part of a belt buckle and refers to a 
similar object figured in Ouheidkundig Verslag 1935, pi. 35, which unfor- 
tunately I have not been ablq to see. Mrs Quiggin (1949 p. 210) cites 
records of gold ingots of crescent shape known to Chinese travellers in the 
7th and 9th Centuries from Pegu (cf . VII C) ; and of course similar usage 
was common in China itself much earlier, as well as^ in India. 

VI — Origin of the Gold Objects 

Having detailed what we know of recorded gold objects in 
West Borneo, and recognising that these no doubt only constitute 
a fraction of all that have been found — ^let alone those nndiscovered 
— we have at least a crude sample for study. Some of this, more- 
over, makes possible a fair positive identification. The majority of 
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of tliese objects appear to 'belong to an Indo-Javanese style, but 
thei-e are other elements too. 

Before dealing with these possible “origins”, however, it is 
nccessarv to deal with a difficulty which has clouded a great deal of 
Asian research in recent years. It is generally assumed that the 
finding of a certain object at a certain point provides a system of 
dating the presence there of whatever “culture” is thereby indicated 
at that point, and at or not very long after that time. Much of 
the current theory of Asian culture has been built up around this 
assumption, not infrequently on a single set of criteria. An 
example is provided by Dr Wu’s scholarly study (1938) of pre- 
historic pottery in China, or the association of different shaped 
neolithic implements in various parts of Borneo with distinct 
movements of culture, “round-axe people”, and so on, by so great 
an authority as Prof. Heine-Geldern. Very valuable as 
such studies are — special mention must be made of Prof. Otley 
Beyer’s recent and masterly reconstruction (194T) of adze suc- 
cessions — tliey tend to over-siinplify human processes and to asso- 
ciate persons witli things too intimately and fixedly. Culturally,, 
thing.* are often much more mobile than people, though for various 
reasons we are apt to forget this truth. An archaeologist of 1950 
who found ancient x\rab beads while excavating slab graves m 
the Kelabit country of interior Borneo, would hardly be so crude 
as to postulate the past presence of Arabs there. But if the find 
should be made in 2950, arid by then the Kelabits and their bead 
culture had vanished, he might well do so. 

Thus, the literature of the subject is full of cases where front 
the finding of an object with some known origin the author goes 
on to postulate the presence of such groups and crafts on the 
of discovery. There is, of course, no reason why this should not 
he a correct diagnosis. There is also no reason why it should he 
correct. Without other supporting evidence, we cannot know. 

In my experience, some objects are quite impressively mobfle in 
Borneo; and mobile not only over spacer — over time as well. At 
the. present time a T^ang jar from China may be travelling iroin 
village to village through the far interior, it may have been travei- 
ling so for centuries; or it may have lain static, as some certain J\ 
have, buried since it first came up some great river from the 
coast, later to be accidentally found and mobilised again. 

These observations apply with particular force to small precious 
objects, like beads, coins, rings or statuettes. Students may be 
able to agree to the dates of the Sambas figures, and them source; 
but that by no means proves they were m<i^de at any special place ; 
that they were brought to Sambas at any particular time, or 
that they were brought there by any particular group ot people. 

are entitled to theorise about the subject, but tiercr to take 
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the ^treasonable guess” as proTed or even positive. Jncieed, tne 
already confused Sambas hoard itself came very near to providing 
a fine potential further confusion for some far future archaeolopst. 
Tile goldsmith who purchased the objects late in 1J41 lett them 
hidden in his house in Tanjoiig Pagar Road. His house presently 
received a direct hit from Japanese bombs. The other occupants 
were all killed. He himself thniraculously” escaped, his good 
fortune being attributed to the power of the gold figures. Had 
the bomb deviated fractionally, the objects would have been liuried 
under the rubble, with no-one to know it. Long after, they might 
have been rediscovered as ^The Singapore hoard”. 

This crude example might ecjually apply to the Port Canning 
(Singapore) find, of which much has been made (c/. ii and m 
below), to the Limbang hoard, or to any single item. In what 
follows, this point is continuously relevant. For simplicity, it 
is sometimes necessary to make direct man-object linkages, but this 
is only done with a recognition of this object mobility qualification. 

(i) Malatj^^ or recent? 

The cap badges (item 8 in previous section) from the Sadong 
seem decidedly to be of Malay or recent origin and have only been 
included doubtfully to complete the record. It has also been 
suggested that the Limbang lion (item 1) though clearly not 
■^^modem”, may be of later date. This object is puzzling, and so 
far does not fit any clear category. The little beast has certain 
atmosphere of the near east {cf, the Persian coin from Limbang, 
no. 13). . . 

This paper has not listed the undoubtedly modern gold^ work 
of West Borneo, which, though trivial in quality is extensive in 
quantity. It must be mentioned here, nevertheless, as soine indi- 
cation of a possible past state of affairs. Nowadays goldsmiths are 
very few in West Borneo. I believe there are some in the Sambas 
district. In Sarawak they are centred in Kuching, and fall into 
two groups — Chinese making trinkets for local use; and Malay 
women weaving gold-thread sarongs. In Brunei traditional .sarong 
making is now at a low ebb,- and there is no native goldsmith^ craft, 
despite active silvei^mith work of quite a high order — this is also 
practised by the Malohs, a small group near Ivapit, well up the 
Eajang River. 

Some of the gold-thread sarongs still made in Kuching are 
of fine quality; there is a considera])]e nomenektiire & ritual con- 
nected with them. But the thread has, in historic times, always 
been imported w Malaya, and it may be that the craft developed 
after the introduction of Mohammedanism, through Brunei and 
Kuching Malay links with Johore, Malacca and elsewhere. We 
have a somewhat uncertain early record for cloth ""Voven of gold 
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part of the general deculturisation of these people, -which still 
continues. 

(ii) Pre-Malay hut local? 

Despite local traditions of gold in early circulation (IV. iii), 
and of early gold objects in Brunei (VIII), we have no direct 
evidence or tradition of gold objects being made by local people 
before Mohammedan times. Indeed, the stories of the land Dayak, 
Hanging (VIII), tends to indicate the early importation of gold 
objects despite the presence of local gold. There must indeed 
have been a general tendency towards the exportation of crude 
gold in early times, due to its high value in India, China and 
elsewhere. 

(hi) "'Javanese'"? 

The large amount of well-tested data on Javanese history and 
material culture enable surer statements once we step beyond the 
boundaries of Borneo and seek outside links. 

Apart from important legendary links with Java (VIII), seven 
of the Limbang rings show markedly '"Javanese^^ affinities. The 
most noticeable is 9 i, the collared gem ring. This is very nearly 
identical to one of a group of similar rings in the Franks Collections 
(now in the British Museum, numbers 2441 — 4). The two differ 
in minor respects which would only be detected in careful inspec- 
tion. They look as if they had been made by the same hand (see 
.Plate 11). Mr Douglas Barrett informs me {in Hit. 4.5.49) that 
these rings came to the British Museum with the Franks bequest 
in 1897, and are listed ^'Java^^ with no date. Several other rings 
in this collection (especially nos. 2446, 8 and 9) also relate to 
Limbang ones. 2446 in particular, has, in its bosses and general 
style an affinity with the dolmen ring from Limbang (9 e). 

Tlae Limbang clam ring (9 f.) has a design which, in the 
opinion of Prof. Coedes, is equivalent to the clam-sliell symbol 
important in Java. The Limbang fish ring (9 g) has evoked the 
following comment from Prof. Sastri {in lift. 19.4.49) : 

'^The fish made me at first think of the Sailendras, who had 
the fish symbol, and to whose time I think the Sambas Buddhas 
& Bodhisattvas belong. But I find that in the Majapahit 
period also the fish symbol and some titles are common to 
Jayanagara and the contemporary rulers of South India. 

The fish may connect the ring with t]}e Majapahit empire’^ 
The Limbang inscription (9d) seems, on the whole, to be 14th 
century hTagari (see V iv^ above), and by inference suggests tliat 
the fish ring is also later Majapahit rather tlian directly Sailendrva. 
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At the same time, the inscription (as already shown) has peculiari' 
ties. These peculiarities may well be of tlie same class as Prof. 
Sastri has noted for the Sambas figures; in an Indian newspaper 
article (forwarded to me by Sir Eoland Braddell; I have not the 
exact reference), he writes that the Sambas ^^images, particularly 
the Buddhist ones of female deities, do not conform to the canon 
and st^em to be the work of artists who had lost touch wdth the 
authentic tradition of their co-religionists elsewhere^h The same 
may be said of much Javanese work in relation to Indian proto- 
types, and presumably of Bornean work in relation to Javanese — 
if such did exist. 


The presence of these more or less Javanese objects in West 
Borneo does not necessitate the past presence of Javanese crafts- 
men there, though traditions of such are strong (VIII). They 
may have been local copies or they may very easily have been 
brought from Java or elsewhere. All these rings could well have 
been the property of one person, who perhaps hid them {e,g. in fear 
of the Mohammedans, cf, X) ; or they could have been acquired 
later (e,g. by loot). But it is safe to say that the Limbang hoard 
shows, through its rings es{>ecially, a distinct parallelism to Java 
gold craft, particularly in the late Hindu (Majapahit) period. 

Further light is thrown here if we consider the so-called Fort 
Canning hoard from Singapore, which has been described by Sir 
Eichard Winstedt (1928, p. 3 and plates XXVI, XXVII). This 
find included a ring with the design of a fl^dng goose upon the bezil. 
In size, shoulders, thin back end, flat bevil, and method of impress- 
ing the design upon the bezil, this Singapore goose ring clo^ly 
resembles the Limbang fish-ring (9 e). Unfortunately, the original 
was removed from the Baffles Museum during the Japanese occupa- 
tion; there is no east of it, and Winstedt does not give measure- 
ment or scale. But comparing photographs of fish ring and goose 
ring, in company with Mr H. D. Collings of the Baffles Museum, 
we both felt that as far as we ^ could judge, the tw^o, found by 
chance 700 miles apart, were extremely close in execution and con- 
ception. (Mr M. W. F. Tweedie, Director of the Baffles hluseum^ 
tells me that he remembers the handsome and clear-cut design on 
this ring, which is not apparent in Winstedfs plate). 

The Fort Canning ring is considered to he Hindu, ^^of old 
Javanese type'". Also m the hoard were two armlets of a flexible 
kind, which von Stein Callenfels (quoted by Winstedt) considered 
to be of a rare pattern. .Hiese bear some slight resemblance in 
manner to the flexible Limbang chain (12 c). The Fort Claiming 
bracelets are attributed to the ""Majapahit period at its best, i.e, 
the middle of the 14th Century." These bracelets have clasps in 
a lion-head form like a buckle from Kedah winch Dr Quariteh- 
Wales considers may be 13th Century (c/. Winstedt, 1947, p. 149)* 
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Another Fort Canning item is the ^^jewelled joint or clasp’^ 
which a Sinhalese jeweller in Singapore classed ^ as an Indian 
style nose-stud, though Winstedt rejects this opinion. It is not 
far otf the Sarawak Kiver clip (!) d). The other Fort Canning 
objects are s^ome toall rings, each set with ^^liamonds of the 
Pontianak type"" (Winstedt) and /"of Jayanese shape"". Pontianak 
diamonds come, of course, from Borneo. 

Finally, the eviction of Javanese influences and the end of the 
Singapore Sultanate under Sultan Askandar Shah in about 1391 
add a rough date parallelism with the probable Limbang changeover 
to Islamic leadership (VIII). . 

(iv) ^^Indianr? 

All the ^Mavanese"" influences and parallels are in a broad 
sense ^d)asically Indian"", so far as the gold objects discussed are 
c^oncerned. The Indonesian elements vary in intensity, sometimes 
stamping out a craft or belief with major emphasis, even obscuring 
the original; sometimes only etching the faint outline of another 
impact. Had we much more Borneo data, and had Java been 
neglected as Borneo has so far been, we might today use a reversed 
terminology, and speak of ^^Javanese"" work as '^Bornean influenced"^ 
etc.:..". . 

Low (1848, p. 271) describes the Hen tig pot-find from 
Kuching, (V iii, al)ove) as Hindu (4 b) or as used by "^^the people 
of Hindustan"". Everett and Hewitt (1909, p. . 6.) stress the 
Indian affinities of gold objects from Santubong (D) and the 
Sarawak Eiver (B) of whicn they probably saw more than any- 
one else. Evans (1932) examined some Santubong specimens, and 
in writing of his excavations at Kuala Selinsing in Perak (Malaya) 
he reports ^^a faceted spindle-shaped head,, reminiscent of gold 
spindle beads from Santubong"", with a length of 10 mms. The 
Kuala Selinsing finds equate at other points wdth Santubong 
(VII). A fine gold ear-nng from Kuala Selinsing (Evans, plate 
XXXV) lias been attribufecl to the *^dater Majapaliit Period"", and 
Evans appropriately points put (p. 104) that these times the 
Javanese lost their understanding of Hindu iconography a good 
deal and mistakes of all kinds in their representations of deities 
are quite common"". But earlier associations are also possible in 
this case. 

Most other Borneo writers take the Indian attribution for 
granted. Shelford (1901, p. 7.) considers the Limbang hoard as 
probably ^"^of Hindoo workmanship"". Ling Both (1896, 11, p. 285) 
writes : ^Sit the mouth of the Sarawak Eiver many articles of gold 
and pottery of unmistakeably Hindu workmanship"". Gould and 
Bampfylde (1909 p. 39). accept ^Tlinclu oiigin"" for Limbang^ 
Santubong and Sarawak Eiver onjects in general. And so on. . . . 
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Most of the items not alread 3 " discussed above can broadly 
be classed as of possible ^Indian^^ workmansl}i]), except for those 
with Chinese adlnites (below). The ear and nose ornaments— 5a 
and 5b from Limbang, oe and 5d of unknown j)rovenance, and 
61) from Limbang— could be accepted as directly Indian, and are 
so accepted by Indian friends of mine in Sarawak. The two or 
three ^"coat-fasteners’" from Limbang (7a— e) are probably in the 
same category. The dolmen ring (9d) is })articularly uncertain; 
in st}de it is clearl}^ related to the other Limbang rings, but is 
least in the common pattern with the already indicated "Javanese’^ 
parallels. The beads, ""bead-rings”, and chains (10, 11 & 12) 
could all be accepted as Indian, I think, and so could the bar 
(or buckle, 14). 

It should be added that the few Indians living in West Borneo 
today possess no objects of this sort. 

(v) 'Chinese'' and ''Indo-Chinese"'? 

There are> only two items which can be given Chinese parallels, 
both rings. But the rings reported at Moii trade (9a) may have 
been modern, nor does it necessarily follow they were of Chinese 
workmanship because presented by Cniinese. This leaves only the. 
Chinese inscribed ring (9b) which lias unfortunately disappeared 
without a trace, so that we cannot know its possible dating or 
significance, ^ 

In view of the latter da 3 r Chinese dominance in West Borneo 
gold mining (III i), and today in the goldsmith’s craft, this 
situation is^ somewhat surprising. It confirms, however, the other,, 
if vague, indications that Borneo gold or, anjwa}^ Indonesian 
gold — ^was in early times the particular secret of the persons from 
the west rather than from the north (III & IV). Even Everett 
and Hewitt (1909, p. 6.) who insist that “it is quite certain 
that gold has been worked in Sarawak by Chinese for manv centu- 
ries”, rather reluctantly conclude that gold objects from the area 
^certainly do not possess a typical Chinese facies”. In particular 
the impacts of Chinese Buddhism seem to have been weak {of. 
YII). To China, perhaps, Borneo was primarily an export market 
of barter with “primitive” people, their trading centring on Brunei 
and tile northern stretch of the west coast? Yet, Chinese influence 
is manifest in Brunei brassware — and it appears to me to be often 
an early Chinese influence. Ling Both (1919) has shown the 
effect of Chinese modifications in Malay flower and other patterns 
in silverware. And these influences extend in many otlier directions 
{of. III iii, above). * 

^ Siamese and Indo-Chinese ceramic objects also abound in 
West Borneo. The puzzling Limbang dolmen ring (9c) shows some 
affinity with rings from Cambodia illustrated by Silice (19p4 — 6> 
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IL fig. 63) who points out that old Khmer gold is still higWj 
Talued in the area, and that modern gold work copies 9th and 13th 
century designs. He says:— • 

Cambodgiens dn toutes les classes ont une veritable 

passion pour Tobjet de metal precieux, d’or on daigent pur . 

Another ring of the same general sort, from the Saigon Museum, 
(Ko 3418) found- at D'^oc-Eo and dated c. 200 A.I)., was on show 
nt the Musle Guimet, Paris, in June 1949. But this pattern is pecu- 
liarly widespread (c/. vi below). 

(vi) . Remote Parallels? 

The most ephemeral, the most tantalising of our no-longer- 
extant gold objects from West Bornbo, is the reasonably w^eli 
attested 960 A.D. coin (no. 13 above) from Persia, found (on the 
testimoney of Shelford, 1901) with the Limbang hoard. Here we 
are transported far west of India, and reminded maybe ot the 
early Koman gold coin lately found at U^Oc-Eo in Indo-Chma. 
This Persian coin raises again the question mark of who — ^when 
•what? Por the mobility of objects far exceeds that of normal man. 
As far as I know, no-one has yet suggested that Persians settled 
in West Borneo. And what a man can do with a coin is no more 
than he can do with a ring, a chain, a votive figure. 

It should also be noted that the Limbang dolmen ring, -which 
^as already been a worry, shows decided superficial affinities "with a 
Merchant's Ring in the British Museum (no. 355, Mediaeval 
Jewellery) ; and with a Byzantine bronze ring (B.M. 139 attributed 
to the lithe century. The same “mood”-yif one may deliberately 
he so vague — is shown in several Phoenician and Parthian pieces 
(Rawlinson 1889, 1893). 

Again, the fish ring with its Saikndra — Majapahit— Fort 
Canning associations (iii, ^bove) is not wholly_ unlike a mediaeval 
gold ring figured in the British Museum Guide (1931, fig. 28). 
This ring perhaps reflects a period about the tenth century on- 
wards(?), when eastern ideas were also penetrating western Chris- 
fianity, are and ideology — ^largely throggh Byzantine influence. 

Other such parallels could be drawn — or overdrawn. They 
are not irrelevant, because the heritage of Sambas, Majapahit or 
Kedah is part of a much larger, higher, longer, wider one, and we 
endanger full understanding if we are 'too local or too hurried. 

After all, the royal regalia of Perak is supposed to include the 
golden sword of Alexander the Great? 

(vii) Dating and Placing-. Conclusions f 

Gold objects so far known from West Borneo point to a pri- 
marily Indian (mainly Hindu) influence often heavily overlain by 
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secondary influences, including Java, and also sometimes repre- 
senting much wider diffusions of ideas or moti\es. 

The earliest positively datable object is lOtli ceutuiy (the 
Persian coin), but of c-ourse it may have, like any other, arrived 
long after it was made. The main run of objects indicate a coni- 
])aritively late dating, esj)ecially about tlie lltii century. That is 
to say except perhaps for the Sambas hoard (not considered here, 
but perhaps three or four oenturks earlier) there is no material' 
gold evidence of anything that need (>e postulated for a period as 
early as Sri-Vishaya, far sweeping as that empire traditionally was. 
The only really strong signs are of thodmf wave of Indian influence, 
culture Majapahit. Yet in East Borneo, from the Ivutei Eiver, 
come inscriptions of A.l). 400. " 

VII Other Indian Objects and, Sites. 

(i) General Distrihution . 

The same rough topographical divisions can be used here as 
for the gold objects in Section V. Most of the olijects below have 
not been previously described or published. The ' numbering, for 
easy reference, continues on from the last gold object grou]) number, 
Yo. 14 (V. above). 

As usual, the word Indian is here used loosely. 

Distribution of Non-gol<l Objects in West Borneo. 

District. Stone. Metal Ceramics. 

A. — Montrado — ^Sambas. a — 3 — i 

B. — Bau — ^Kucliing. 4 i i-f 

C. — Samarahan — ^Sadong. 3 — — 

D. — Deltas of (B) — (C). — a-j- 

E. — Batang Lupar — ^Baram. x - — — 

F. — Brunei Bay & Hinterland X-f — — 

G. — North of Brunei Bay. — — 

Ceramics here covers terra-cotta, earthenware & glass compounds. 
Tile stone objects include 2 Gamm^ 1 mndi, 3 several lutggam 
and 2 relief carvings. There are 3 humanistic figures, one each 
ill stone, metal and ceramics* 

Once again, there is a geographical pattern wliicli closely con- 
forms to the distribution of gold in the ground, and correspond- 
ingly to golden objects (cf, Y ii). 

(ii) District Distribution, 

(A) MOA^TEADO— SAMBAS DISTBICT 

Although there is a considerable literature of Buddhist and 
Hindu objects, including IsTandi, Ganesa, Yoni and Yupas, in 
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East Borneo, in much the same areas where gold objects liave been 
reported (V) little is known further west on the Dutch side — 
although there may be specimens or referaices in Holland and 
Java which have not bepn accessible to me in this studyd'^ 

15 . A Mukbilanga of the Sarvasma type (ie. having the square Brahma portion 
below, the octagonal Vishnu part in the middle, anl the cylindrical Bwa-^ 
Bhaga at the top, of equal length) is known from Sepank in the Sintang 
division, which lies east of Montrado, in the Kapuas basin, on the borders 
of West Borneo, as here defined (I). 

16 . In the Kapuas River basin, at Batu Pahat, Sungei Tekarek, are carvings of 
conventionalised representations of "'stupas” flanked by inscriptions in Pallava 
script which repeat well-known formulae of the Buddhist faith, 

17 . There are said, in native traditions of the Santubong Bay (D), area, to be 
some sacred rocks on Tanjong Dato’^, connected with the Hindn-Islamic 
hero, Daiu Merpati, 

18. In 1947, a Malay, Haji Hassan, brought to the Sarawak Museum (No. 3043) 
a large and striking amphora^ (?) brick red of body, with bright yellow and 
and green glaze, which he said was found in the bank of a stream near 
Sambas. This strange object for Borneo (Plate ij B) clearly comes from 
India or further west. I have been unable as yet to find any exact parallel 
to it in other collections, including those in London and Rome. It is put 
on record here without any suggestion as to date or exact origin. There is 
one other piece in the Museum with the same body and glaze, a small pot, 
but there are no data about it (no. 2340) ; and a similar pot from Santubong 
(D3 below). I have heard that objects of this kind are owned and very 
highly valued by the natives living behind Pontianak, 

(B) BAU— KITCHING DISTRICT 

19. TKe Rajah’s Nandi, now in the Sarawak Museum (No. 847), was found 
about 1848 on the muddy bank of a stream near Sempro, below the present 
Land Dayak village of Segu at the 21st Mila out from Kuching, and on 
the left part of the Sarawak River system. Some Malays and Dayaks were 
seeking to find a safe place for, it in those disturbed times, when they were 
frightened off by a thunderstorm and abandoned it. . Low records that 
"this relic was much venerated by the Dayaks, who protested against it 
being removed,- declaring that the country would be deluged by rain and 
that other supernatural events would occur if it were allowed out of the 
province”.. Nevertheless, it; was brought to Kuching and kept below the 
'Rajah^s Astana, after he had promised the natives to guard over it. Nine 
years later this promise was broken for him, as well as the Nandi itself, 
by the Chinese rebellion (cf II, above). The decapitated and barely recog- 
nisable carcase, of weathered quartzite, was deposited in the Museum in 1891. 

The base of the hump and tail, the arc of the back, and the high lines 
and rump are still distinguishable, along with vestiges of the forelegs. On 
each side, slightly behind and below the middle of, the body is a roughly 
squared hole about 2 inches across and up to 6 inches deep, the purpose of 
which is not clear (for carrying poles?). The carcase is aft. 954 inches 
long, I ft. inches high at the forward "shoulder”, and x ft. 8 inches 
broad (deep) It looks as if this was a simple, unornamented Nandi some- 
thing like the Mt Kombeng one from East Borneo^ (figured by Bosch, 1927,^ 
pi. 142). 
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Mr Banks has suggested (1947, p. 31) that this figure may have been 
earned over from Bukit Berhala on the Samarahan River (B below) and 
have been associated with the gatma and yoni there. It would be a heavy 
haul for about 20 miles, partly overland, but possible. On the other hand, 
it may be associated with Batu Kawa (20 below) B. The mobility of 
even such bulky objects is impressive. And in this case we have first-hand 
testimony of the largest Indian object known in West Borneo being moved 
centuries after its presumed arrival, by persons of two racial groups unrelated 
to the object itself and having no direct interest in Hinduism^ by 
race, by faith or by time. 

20 . The River Goddess: (Plate 16 B), a seated figure in the Sarawak 
Museum (no. 2520) was brought up in a net by a Malay fisherman on the 
main Sarawak river in Kuching township. The arms are broken off at the 
shoulders and the top of the headdress is broken to reveal the tip of a thick 

J ■ and much corroded iron nail. The material is fairly soft and pliable. It 
seems to have been moulded in some sort of clay, subsequently dried almost 
to the consistency of cement. The form is female, the breasts clearly 
defined. The eyes are heavily browed^ the nose flattened at the end, the 
ears covered by the plain conical headdress. The upper part of the body Is 
bare and a plain belt surrounds the waist; below that it is unclear, but there 
appears to be some sort of garment. She reclines on a squared platform, 
which may well have an iron inner framework too; this apparently had 
some sort of plain back which has been broken — a piece shows behind her 
left thigh in the Plate. The right foot has also broken; it appears to be 
resting on something? The legs are typical of the Lalitasana attitude found 
in many Buddhist figures, even to the strained out-turning of the big toe 
so well illustrated by Dr Grousset (1949, Plate 11 ). This attitude is rather 
rare in material from South-East Asia. 

The headdress is high and 5^' wide at the base. ' The head and 

neck trunk 4^, and seat or throne high, (8*^^ wide, 5” deep). 

21. The Cathedral Figrurine: tall and thick in brass, was found 

about twenty years ago when part of the site of St Thomases Cathedral was 
being cleared, about 500 yards from the right bank of the Sarawak River, 
on a hillock. Now in the Sarawak Museum (no. 1466 ) . It is not certain 
if this is a cast from a gold original or the original itself. 

The relief design is elaborate for so small an object, and as a result 
is difitcult lo make out or to illustrate properly. The base is slightly 
rounded and curves up to a wider middle section, then tapers to a fine point 
at the top of the object, the whole recalling a plaque signifying a shrine 
of some sort. There is an indistinct seated figure in a lotus seat, only the 
face being clear, with large **feline’'’^ eyes. There is a -.headband and a tall 
tapering, round-typed headdress. There are traces of a cord or band over 
the left shoulder. A child is held in nursing position with -its head close 
to the right breast (not discernible). 

Tt is evidently of 'Tndian’"' type. Prof. Sastri suggests there is "possibly 
a balo”. Dr Chhabra thinks it may have been a votive object. The most 
pU2^1ing feature is the presence of five incised marks, like a very crude 
Indian-type script on the plain back of the object. Prof. Sastri writes of this: 

""(It) consists of five letters disposed in three lines of one letter, two 
letters and two letters respectively. I am unable to read the letters as- 
they do not appear CO belong to any of the scripts with which I am 
familiar. I referred them also to Dr Chhabra who kindly camd over 
to inspect them, and he writes me under date 5rd March; *I have not. 
been able to make any sense of the marks . 

19491 Royal Asiaiic Society, 
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Hindu earthenware jars are said to have been found in Kuching when 
Mr Hentig dug up his garden (see quotation in V iii, and gold object No, 4b) . 
There were then no Hindus or Indians in the area. 


a Kawa (Yoni?). This item has been left until last in this district 
ase it is somewhat confused. Low first (1848) specifies it (p, 2.68) as:- 
;u Kawa*^ with a “square hole in the centre^^, adding*.- 

“The Malays deny all knowledge of its uses, or the period of its cons- 
truction, and none of them are now capable of producing anything like 
it in stone’’. 


Denison, 187^, says that “prior to A D 1848 a Hindu stone was found 
at Batu Kawa on the Sarawak Riven about 6 miles above Kuching”, and 
implies that Dayaks may have removed it. 

There has been some confusion between this stone and the Bukit Berhala 
yoni (B25) though they are not one and the same, since Low described both 
and clearly separates them. Banks (1938) refers to the transfer of the Bukit 
Berhala yoni and says that “an otherwise astute Curator” recorded it as 
from “just below Batu Kawa”. He refers to Shelford (1901) who described 
the Batu Berhala yoni zs found at Segobang on the Sarawak River. Shelf ord’s 
measurements fit those given by Low, and correspond with the Batu Berhala 
yoni now in the Museum. But where is the Batu Kawa stone now? Low’s 
and Denison’s descriptions seem too definite to be dismissed. 

Batu Kawa is now used as the name of a small settlement and police 
post on the Sarawak River above Kuching. It is also particularly applied 
to a large dome-shaped stone in the river bed, only visible when the river 
(tidal here) is low. The rock vaguely appears to be shaped like a huge 
inverted cooking pot {kawah ) , A rough sketch made on the spot will 
illustrate this (fig. 2); in the muddy water here it is impossible to be sure 
of the shape 0/ the deeper part. 


Jig. 2. Batu Kawa(h), on the Sarawak River. Rough sketch. M.L. 

water level of river. L.L, low limit. Distances are in feet. 
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This rock hardily first LowV description, and it seems the yom (if such 
it was) is now lost, or overgrown. Perhaps the tradition of its presence- 
has become attached to another rock in default, preserving the vitality of 
Batu ICawa (h) as a name The immediate vicinity is today noticeably 
rich in Stone stories. This is one! simple version — recorded by Mr A. Boiang 
and myself (Feb. i$4$) from Nandut bin Japar, aged 8o of Batu Kawa: 

*Tong long ago^ at the place where the village of Batu Kawa is now,, 
lived Malays, in a large long-house, like Dayaks. One day a couple 
were married, and the villagers celebrated, cooking much food. A poor 
child arrived at the time and asked food of those who were cooking for the 
feast. But those who were cooking did not want to give the child any 
food. The child burst into tears and Returned to his own house to tell 
his mother. The old woman on hearing his story was upset. 

*‘‘$0 she got a cat, and clothed it in a coat like a man, and she tied 
a rice cake on to the cat, and took it among the crowd preparing the 
the wedding feast. 

^^When the people saw the cat walking about in a coat like a human 
being with the rice cake tied to its body, everyone who was preparing 
the food began to laugh and make fun of the cat. 

^^At once, there came a great storm of wind and very heavj^ rain, so 
that the house (village) where these people were fooling fell over into- 
the river. Their belongings fell into the river too, and became stone, 
and the big pot in which they were cooking turned to stone in the 
water, so that when the river is low it can still be seen like a great 
cooking pot.^^ 

On the river , bank are many smaller rocks, the other village “belongings”* 
The association of petrifaction tales with Indian sites is often close {cf also 
C, below), and in this instance may be a transferred tale which previously 
arose as an explanation for an even more distinctive stone, the one described 
in such unequivocal terms by Low. Another version, heard from Haji Yusof 
Sibli, attributes this petrifaction to an act of incest. 

Nandut bin Japar also pointed out two grave stones behind the Police 
Station, saying that these were originally of wood. The Government decided 
to clear the sites to make a new bazaar, and removed the many wooden grave 
posts (nisan ) . But these two returned by themselves to their previous 
position. Three limes the contractor removed them; each time they returned, 
eventually turning to stone . At that the contractor took fright and left 
them there, cementing them in. They are now treated as kramat for offerings 
and prayers made there by Malays, Chinese and Dayaks. No one knows 
whose graves they are. 

24. Another lings^am 7 Perhaps relevant to the above “missing ^ stone is the 
story (Santubong version, Feb. ^949) how Datu Merpati killed the 
dragon at Santubong, its head going aground there; the tail proceeded up* 
the left branch of the Sarawak River to above Landeh, where it turned 
to stone at the spot, now called after it, Lubuk Buaya. 

Another version was recorded actually at Landeh, (August 1949), with, 
reference to an upright gravestone there, which stands 3 inches out of the 
ground and has latterly, like others of these in West Borneo (Panchor 
Kramaf ia C, below; Santubong stones and Muara Tebas in D; and Datu 
Permaisuri stone in E) been cemented in, as well as having a formal head- 
stone added. This commemorates the return, upriver, after his death of 
the sleeping mat of Datu Landeh, associate of Data Merpati and Data 
Permaisuri (VIII) . 
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, ' (C) .EAMAEAHAK— SAI)0,JfG /, 

There is a single relevant site in this district, at Bukit Berliala, 
just below Panchor (Knching-Serian road) on the Samarahau. But 
it is the site which has yielded one of the two gamm known from 
West Borneo, a and perhaps a lingga — also possibly the nandi, 
(B 19 above). 

Bukit Berhala is a hillock (Plate 13A) some loO ft. above 
and 200 yards from the left bank of the Samarahau, one of a system 
of hillocks and miniature valley, arising from the river tiats; 

it has no special striking features. (It is noticeable that Indian 

finds in West Borneo liave never so far been associated with topo- 
graphically striking sites). 

2S, The Yom. Found by Sir Hugh Low (1848, p. 2^8) and called by him 
^'Battu Berala'k Brought to Kuching by Sir Spenser St John and damaged 
in the Chinese rebellion, along with the nandi (619)^ but not so seriously. 

In 1891 it was placed in the Sarawak Museum (No. 848). It is a massive 

block of quartzite in which are embedded also pebbles of quartz. 

It is aft. 6 ins. at the base, where it is squared off, stepped in, and generally 
well modelled, with an inset side panel 9"" high. Above this, the symmetry 
lessens. 



Pig. 3. Yoni from Bukit Berhala. Sketch of present condition of object in the 
Sarawak Museum. 

The top is rough, unworked and projecting out at each side. The cquared 
hole for the Ihigga is 6 %"^ in diameter and 10 54 ^^ deep. Beside the hoi® 
are two parallel grooves close together, 9" and 10" long, which seem to 
have been made by a sharp instnitnent and are very like those on stones in 
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the centra! isplands, especially one at Balawit, in North Western Dutch 
Borneo (IX). It is likely that this top section in its present fornu is the 
result of the rebellion fire, for Low has a drawing (apparently made m 
sUu) which shows a symmetrical top (the base is buried) with elevated 


Yoni from Bukit Berhala. Sketch from Hugh Low^ 
habitants 8c productions”^ (London, 1848), p. 26$^ sh 
si/u before 1848. 


Low refers to this stone and the site as ^^highly venerated by the surround- 
ing Dayaks, who suppose the slight; elevation on which it is placed to be 
the residence of some great spirit, in whose honour, once a year, the Dayaks 
are said at this spot td hold a great feast”. He adds that they will not 
fell trees, or farm in the vicinity; lest they draw upon themselves ^'‘the 
anger of the Divinity'\ Sir Spenser St John^s subsequent removal of the 
stone may have had two unfortunate effects. In the first place, the people 
(unaware apparently of the Ganesa there) were no, longer afraid to farm, 
felling and burning the area and perhaps destroying the objects. In the 
second place, those who revered such stones must have been encouraged to 
conceal them from European knowlwlge — and this may account for the 
loss ' of the Batu Kawa yont? 


Ganesa. Mr E. Banks revisited Bukit Berhala in 1938 and re-examined 
the hilltop, which had been cultivated and cleared. He found, in a hollow 
(where the yoni may have been), a very weathered but undouBtable 
ganesa f now in the Sarawak Museum (ajiSy), h 

Yhis figure shows only the vestiges of the body, lower arms ^and 
(clearly) the lower part of the recurved trunk. The text figure shows 
what can now be identified. 


Evidently, it was a more or less simple ganesa^ like that from Limbang 
(F), and not ornate. Its association with the yoni suggests a definite 
temple on the hillock. . Up to date k has not been possible to make any 
thorough excavation on the site, but cursory examination has not revealed 
anything else of interest. 
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Fig, 5. Ganesa from Bukit BerHala. 
a;, I ft o inches b — b, 1: ft 2 inches 
c, I it 6 inches d — d, 0 ft 6 inches 
e I ft 7 inches 


Linggam? Low (1.848) mentions that ^^other stones lay about the Battu 
Berhala, one of which appeared to have formed part of the shaft of a. 
column, but they were so broken, that nothing certain, as to their original 
shape or uses, could be gathered from these fragments"^ 


This description could hardly apply to the ganesa^. No other stones 
are now to be seen on the hillock. It seems — especially in view of the 
known movement of the mndi (B. 19) — quite likely that other obiects 
may have been removed from this site by local natives. And Low^s account 
implies a broken linggam, which indeed is the natural accompaniment of the 
yorni. Possibly one of the offshoots of the Bukit Berhala site is at Panchor, 
a quarter of a mile up riveri' There is a piece of stone, (Plate 13B) placed 
in a small knoll On the left bank of the Samarahan, just on the Serian- 
(Sadong) side of the Panchor road bridge from Koching. It is rough 
quartiite shaped in a roughly * phallic^^ form, and marks the head of a 
grave. Height circumference round base 2' 2"; a smaller rough stone 
pairs with it, standing away, and with height 4'', base circumference 
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This stone has an. associated story of interest, which has been recorded by 
Mr G. Roberts, lately District Ofiicer, Serian, (1948). The grave is that 
of Syed Kedah, a holy man who lived in Brunei:- 

'Tn those days Malays nominally followed the Hindu religion, but in 
practice they were poor ignorant people full of superstition and fear, 

Syed Kedah knew that Tuan Allah is the only true god so great 

was his zeal that he left his comfortable Brunei home and went out 
into the wilds to teach and to instruct. Finally, he settled in the hig 
Malay Kampong of Bunkit Panchor, on the Semarahan River, There 
he (laboured for many years*\ 

He converted the '^entire population^^ and on his death the grave was 
’‘'carefully marked with two stones, for the place that houses the remains 
of so holy a man must itself become ■'holy’\ It is natural to suggest that 
the conversion to Islam was accompanied by a parallel conversion of an 
adjacement Hindu-pagan object to a holy Islamic purpose. Banks has 
suggested, (1938, p. 188) that other relics “treasured in many neighbouring 
Land Dayak kampongs,” may come from here, being "W more than the 
easily portable objects from this site^\ One of these may be a small column 
or stone at Emperoh Gerong across in the left branch of the Sarawak River, 
seen and sketched June 1949 (Museum file). Here, as at Batu Kawa (B23) 
there is a generalised story relating to a longhouse and petrifaction, which 
clearly relates to the Indian objects in particular. The relevant passage is 

summarised from the version told to me by the headman of Kampong Baru, 

the village at the foot of the hill, (March 1949); 

“Originally this area was inhabited only by (Land) Dayaks, and they 
had a long-house here. One day there was a feast. During it, two 
dogs copulated on the padi-drying platform outside the house. After 
they had copulated they could not separate and become entwined buttock 
to buttock as dogs often do. At this, the people began to laugh. Then 
there came a great wind and very heavy rain, which upset the house, 
and ir became the hill (Bukit Berhala), And the dogs were turned 
into stone as they were, outside the house” ^ ^ 

There is a strong tradition that the Dayaks in this area are descendents 

of immigrants from Pegu (Burma) as recorded by W. T. de M. (1885); 
and Banks (1938) says the stones are specifically ascribed to them. But 
Mr G. Roberts (1949) has doubted the Pegu connection. Though the 
evidence is slender, such a link is not * improbable; other aspects of West 
Borneo culture indicate a possible trade link up to at least a thousand 
years ago with the gulf of Martaban. 

(D) DELTAS OP (B)— (C) 

Tile principle site in the coastal ^one of south-west Sarawak 
is at Saiitnbong, from which nnmbers of gold ornaments liave come, 
as well as records of working gold 5ust (IV — VI). It is intended, 
during 1950, to make the first systematic excavations here. 

^ Lying at the mouth of the Sarawak Kiver, at 110” 20' E. 1° -13' N. 
it is a princii)al point ofc* entry and exit to the gold-bearing upriver 
-section at Ban, and to this day extensively used as a night j)ort by 
sailing vessels from Sambas and Singapore. Behind the present 
village rises an imposing steep mountain, 2685 ft, of uptilted sand- 
stones and shales, wdth some included iron pyrites. Iron slag and 
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ci-ucibles are found over a wide area of the ground, and thickly 
round the Batu Gambar (27 below) and the carved gravestones 
(28). But there is no record or even traditional tale of persons 
working iron here; nor do we know whence the iron was obtained 
on such a large scale. 

Bound the base of the mountain, and especially along the 
true' right bank of the main river, are c*ousiderahle areas of flat 
land. It is on these that a heterogeneous collection of “Indian” or 
related item have been found over the past hundred years. Some 
of these have Ijeen described by Everett & Hewitt (lf)09), and Mr 
I. H. jST. Evans (1929) examined some of the Santubong material 
from the Sarawak Museum — ^most of which has since been lost. 

28. Batu Gambar (Plate 14A) is a strikmg relief carving of human type on 
a rock on the Jau^ung creek close to Santubong. I suspect, from air- 
inspection, that this was once one of the mouths of the Sarawak River,, 
which would explain the rock^s present isolated position on the edge of an 
unpleasant mangrove-nipah swamp area. Ling-Roth II. p. aSo) 

first illustrates the figure with a line drawing. Gould and Bampfylde (p. 35>) 
have a photograph. Van der Hoop (p. 99) wrongly describes the figure as one 
“that Ling Roth found on a rock in North Borneo’^^ W. Kaudern (i939» 
p. 1S7) has reproduced Ling Roth's figure with reference to his Celebes 
studies. The picture published here is of a cast made from the original, and 
now on display outside the Sarawak Museum; it is rather smoother than the 
original, which is gradually becoming more eroded. 

Carved on a dome shaped sandstone boulder, yy feet from the creek,, 
at the foot of a hillock the figure is on a sloping face towards creek, 3 '9" 
high, 4'$" across arm stretch, 4^3" across leg-stretch, o's" width of body 
at waist. Spread-eagled and apparently face down. Local people consider 
it female (as did Shdilshear. 1925). There is no> penis, and two small (?* 
natural) holes suggest anus and "vagina. But a type- of sexless figure not 
unlike this is common among the Kelabits of the far interior (cf Harrisson 
1948). 

The peculiar feature is a sort of “trunk" or tapir-like probiscis to its 
left, though this is not mentioned by Everett (1909) who considers it *^of 
Indian workmanship"; Shellshear regards it (1923) as a headdress. 

It is possible that part of the headress on one side may have been eroded 
away, giving the proboscis effect, thouh it seems unlikely. It has, however 
happened on some of the Kelabit relief figures (one of which is illustrated 
in a plate to Sir Roland Braddell's paper in this symposium. 

This stone was ^Miscovered" by a Malay in 188^. In later years,, 
the area was cultivated by Santubong people and many “rdated" objects 
were unearthed. Local tradition regards it as a “photo" of a woman, and 
though it has (unusually) no remembered legend, it is regarded as of “Hindu" 
origin, largely because sundry “Indian" objects, including the afore-men- 
tioned and distinctive gold nose-clip (6a), have been found nearby. No- 
one to whom I have shown photographs is sure of any relationship, though 
Mr Basil Gray thinks it perhaps may be associated with figures used in 
seeking rain, and there are vague afSnities with the Dongson culture of 
fedo-China. Shellshear (4923) refers to another figure on the Batu Gambar, 
much smaller of the same design"^ but “the head has eroded away". This* 
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seems to refer to an ad)acement stone wnicn Has been cut. but 1 doubt 
if this ever had a head. It is more like some sort of sacrificial table. 

My Santubong friends paid double tribute to this stone^s powers. For 
nearly an hour we could not locate it exactly. They muttered and moaned 
and said: 'Tt is always like that. If you want to find it, it makes it as- 
dijficult as possible. It is tough/' A capacity for invisibility at will 
is characteristic of such revered stones, Batu Landeh (B24) being a specialist 
ia this. Also, the iron slag all around is explained as the '^faeces of the- 
stone". 

Santubonir Grave Stones (Plate xy A). Between the present village- 
pf Santubong and the Batu Gambar a mile up river, are two unusual stone 
pillars, erected (and now cemented in) fifty yards on the river side of 
Everett's old coolie lines here. This locality is called Bongkisam. One of 
these is clearly that mentioned by Everett (1909, p. 13) as:- 

“crudely carved stone found at an elevation of 300 feet on the mountain 

it is about 4 ft high and i ft broad; its history is quite; 

unknown". 


He has a crude text figure of two of its four decorated top facets. The* 
faces are considerably eroded, the clearest and most characteristic being that 
shown in my plate. It is not now as high as 300 ft above sea level, but 
it is not clear whether or not the present site is the original one. For at one- 
time, these stones were removed to the Sarawak Museum. Then people 
started to cultivate the Bongkisam section and the stones were remembered 
and their site marked — after a dream which reminded the people of the 
exactly correct site. Presently Everett was taken ill and treated in Singapore.. 
Treatment was of no avail and he had to go to England. His Dayak wife, 
Limau Merjan, very worried lest he be unable to return, made offerings and 
prayers at the old kramat site. ’ Eventually he returned;- then she, voicing- 
public opinion, attributed his recovery to the site, and begged him to ask 
for the return to it of the original (and even more efficacious) stones from 
the Museum. Everett made representations to the Resident at Kuching who,, 
with the Curator, summoned the Santubong people to take the stones back,, 
and re-install them (about 191x0?). The top of one is now cracked and. 
balances precariously upon the base. 

The decorated stone is 2^7'" (out of the ground), ii" wide, and 8 
deep. It is rectangqlar, well faced, but the top slopes a little to one side.. 
There is an inset “collar” below the engraved area, V/2' from the top.. 
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But Mary Murjan, niece of Everett, now aged 70, gave the fullest info'rma- 
tion yet recorded (Feb, 1549) :» 

"'After the stones were returned from the Museum, one of the ruling 
family of Pontianak came to Santubong. He had heard from his father of 
ancestral talk that long, long ago one of their family, second brother 
of the then Sultan of Pontianak, had journeyed to Brunei, In those days 
Pontianak paid homage to Brunei and made periodical visits. Now he 
, sought his ancestor’^s grave. At this, the village people thought it must 

clearly be these stones, and thus informed him, to his delight.’^ 

This tradition seems to have some historic basis, which may well have 
been modified subsequently. The story may be older than the Brunei 

Mohammedan sultanate, and the journey have been of the Hindu period, 

when Brunei was the northern centre of Majapahit. The designs certainly do 
not appear to equal anything of Mohammedan character, and are vigorously 
denied as such by leading local Malays. But no-One to whom I have sent 
or shown photographs of them in other countries has so far offered any 
other solution. They are included here as much because of their association 
with other objects in the locality as for their particular characteristics. If 
not Tndian’^, the influence is distinctly "'foreign^\ 

30, Yom and Linggam? At Santubong, Everett (1909, p. 13) mentions a 
"cylindrical block of sandstone about 6 feet long" with well -smoothed 
surface and carefully rounded ends, indicating human workmanship. This 
sounds much like a linggam and stood "near the Government bungalow". 
In 1939 the bungalow was rebuilt and the site flattened out more care- 
fully. In the process, whac I assume (in the absence of other data) to 
have been this stone (which has not been otherwise described) was upset 
and smashed. Examination of the remains suggest that it had been hand- 
worked, but into a rectangle rather than a cylinder? Local informants now 
say it stood about 3 Yz ft. out of the ground and leaned on another stone — 
which is often the way with Bornean monoliths, especially when transplanted, 
as they frequently have been. 

It is tempting to relate this to yet another stone, described by Everett as 
a large block of sandstone in which a shallow rectangular cavity has been 
cut. He describes this as near his house. In two early visits I could not 
locate this; but on a third, I found what may be it, not at the well-known 
site of his final home, but at the Bongkisam site, loo yds downhill from 
the gravestones (D 28, above) * 

This Bongkisam stone is something between a very crude yoni, subse- 
quently worked for another purpose, and a trough deliberately made in the 
stone. Like Batu Gambar (D 27) there are quantities of iron slag about, 
and it is said that several of the "Hindu" gold objects obtained by Everett 
were found between this and the gravestones (D 28). The rock stands 
I Yz ft, out of the groundj and is about 8 ft long, roughly flat on top. 
It has a rectangular depression, 4" deep, 30'' long and 18" wide, quite well 
made but worn by constant rain-water, 

31* Pedestal witli feet. This part of a definitely Indian sandstone object, 
now in the Sarawak Museum (no. 2143), was found by a Malay while 
making a garden at Santubong (according to the catalogue) , and presented 
in 1918 by Everett. Its base is high, 454"^ across, with an inset 

groove halfway up. It is carved into a lotus petal pattern of a formal sort. 
On this are two feet, an inch high, sloping forward — as if the forelegs of 
a beast couchant. There are five toes clearly marked on the left foot. 
There is a hole through the narrow stone section which joins these two 
forelegs abqve the knee; above that the figure is broken off. 
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Some animal or other figure was presumably attached^ though it is not 
easy to visualise exactly what it was—certainly not a bull or elephant. 
Like all the Santubong items (above) , this one does not fit clearly into any 
familiar category. It may be regarded as Indian, but perhaps Indian at the 
same Javanese or other remove as the Limbang rings and other gold objects 

(VI). 

.32* Terracotta figurine. A zYz' long headless clay figure, burned. to chocolate 
colour and apparently of terracotta or clay, was found near Batu Gambar 
(Everett, 1909) and is now in the Sarawak Museum (No. 1583). It has 
been examined by Evans p. 33). 

It is a delicate little object and feminine. Tbe hands are crossed above 
the breasts; there is a collar, ornate shoulder cords crossed at the back, an 
armlet above each elbow, and a loin cloth with serrated edge. Although 
there are no shown legs she is surely formalised in a cross-legged or kneeling 
position of tranquility, above a simple pedestal which is broken, 

Everett considered it a "'Temale Hindu deity”, and the Indian atmos-. 
phere is evident. But not until Mr Basil Gray showed a cast of it to Mr 
T. M. Rama Chandram could I get closer identification. He identified it 
as Tulashlai'ty a figure associated with the tulasi plant. The tulasi {Ocymum 
sanctum) is considered by Brahmins to be the wife of Vishnu, and is the 
object of much veneration as a purifier and salve, both ritual and medicinal. 

33. Pottery from Santubong (Plate A). At least eight pots or jars of 
possibly Indian character have been recovered from about Santubong, usually 
in fishing nets. Two were obtained for the Sarawak Museum in 1888 (Nos. 
8a8 & 829) and are catalogued as "‘old Hindoo” pottery, 3^^" and 
respectively, one with some brown glaze and the other unglazed. In 1525 
Dr Shellshear obtained a crude, irregularly shaped pot by purchase at 
Santubong (No. 2364), and I got a similar one in 1949 (AC/49 in Santu- 
bong archaeological series). These pots somewhat resemble certain early 
peasant Chinese kind, but Shellshear (like persons to whom I have shown 
photographs) apparently preferred a western influence. Three other iteins 
are illustrated in Plate 16. It has not yet proved possible to identify them 
certainly at all, although copies have been seen by the Institute of Archaeology 
(London), and those concerned in the British Museum and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. To me there seems a certain atmosphere of Khmer, but 
Professor Coedes did not register this when I showed him the photographs. 
Publication may lead to further comment, which will be welcomed. 

In 1949 I also obtained, from a Santubong man, a small vase (AC 
y/49, Santubong series), which is evidently of the same origin as the Sambas 
amphora (A 18, above). It has a similar reddish body, bright yellow and 
green glaze, though much smaller and simpler. It is said to have been 
found in the ground at the Bongkisam site {cf D 28, above). Whateveir 
its origin, this sort of ware can hardly originate from east of India? 

34. Muara Tebas Stone. Mr. Banks tells me that at Muara Tebas, which 
lies on the Santubong side of the easterly mouth of the Sarawak River, 
some Chinese not long ago re-erected what may once have been a linggam. 
The Hon'ble Mr D, C. White, (Resident, ist Division, Sarawak) tells me 
of a stone near the wharf, regarded by the Malays as that of the ancestor 
of the present headman. They say that it was originally of nipah palm 
and became stone later {cf Batu Kawah etc., above) . A certain Haji is once 
said to have doubted its petrifaction, and to have hit it with a sword; he 
was struck blind. When aircraft shot up Muara Tebas during the late war, 
the inhabitants rushed to touch the stone. The' trees ail round were torn 
and felled, but no person was hurt. 
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In general, along the coast from Santnhong, between the main arms of 
the Sarawak River delta, are other vague but considerable Indian associations^ 
which it is hoped shortly to investigate more fully. One site is named for 
a suppwedly stone cow (Batu Sapi) and there are said to be scone deer too. 

35. Pulau Lalci Linggam (Plate i^C). Just off Tanjong Po is a small islet, 

which is regarded as a kramaf site. Its name Pulau Laki is itself suggestive- 
of the. 20" found there, associated with other less certain stones, 

and the grave of a famous Malay of the past, Haji Bujang, whose grave 
this stone (now in the Sarawak Museum) marked. It is 5%^ in diameter 
at its base. It is a cylindrical column, Very slightly waisted over halfway 
up, and with the end tapering to a roughly rounded end, asymetrical because- 
the stone has been worked only at one side, so that it has a diagonal slant 
at the top. Under the base is a circular inset rim. There are some uneven 
marks and grooves on the surface. The general effect is quite “phallic^^ ' 

There isi no proof that such objects are Indian, Hindu, etc., but the* 
indications and associations in this area are strongly in that directon. 
Theoretically, Mohammedans may neither make nor erect kramaf of this 
character {cf IX hi). 

35a, Figure Ba&e? 

This is a worked pedestal or base, 6 " high and from 3%^^ to 6^^ wide, with 
a circular lower part and an undercut ledge below this (in the same style 
as 34} . From this arises what may be an arm or trunk, or a shoulder 
effect — evidently part of some figure. The atmosphere is decidedly Indian, 
The provenance is uncertain; in the Sarawak Museum it has no number, but 
it is believed to have been formerly in the possession of Mrs Everett, and. 
to have come from Santubong. It is of quartzite. 

(E) JiiOETH OE THE BATAN6 LUPAR TO THE BAEAM 

36. Data Permaisuri's Grave: (Plate 14B). This is a low cylindrical stone 
with a polished domed top, in a graveyard near Miri. It is supposed to* 
mark the grave of the famous female who seems to link Hindu and Moham- 
medan near-history in West Borneo, and for that reason deserves inclusion 
here {cf VIII, below). 

No other possibly Indian object is known from this very large area,, 
as is also the case with gold objects, (V) . 

(F) BRDIS^BI BAY AND ITS HINTEELAXD 

Despite supposed Majapaliit and Sri-Tishaya links (VIII & X) 

only one Indian type non-gold object has been found in this area. 

, ' 

Limbang Ganesa, figured (but not described) by Moulton (1922, p, 210). 
This, the only complete ganesa from West Borneo, was found while coolies 
were levelling a site for the Residency at Limbang (1921), in a site about 
100 feet above the right hank of the river not far from the mouth, and 
under the foot of Bukit Mas, on the side of which most of the Limbang 
gold objects were found (V iii). It was about 3 ft below the surface, in 
a clay soil lying on its face. Beside it lay a large square block of worked 
stone on which it presumably rested. The figure is seated, its feet touching 
evenly sole to sole. The head is surmounted by a triple crown in the 
manner of a Siva headdress, rather unusually. One hand rests on the 
characteristically distended belly, the other (right) holds a ^‘^serpentine^’^ 
sceptre, which passes under the trunk (which curves to the left) up to 
the left shoulder. It is seated on a typical lotus *"throne”. 
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The ^Vand’^ is roughly squared and about la" at the base, tapering 
■up slightly (height 13'') to the top. It tapers unevenly^ more on one 
side than the other. The gmma itself 24^4'' high jiYz' wide at the base, 
and with the back (of the throne) tapering to a rounded tip behind the 
crown. The lotus throne is 5/2" high; the trunk long; the wing- 

like ears are 3" long; the headress is high. The whole is handsomely 

executed in an unassuming way. The figure has been well finished and 
smoothed but the block shows marks of working by chopping and is not 
smoothed ofi (perhaps it was not visible in the original site). The material 
is a hard quartzite, similar to that of the nandi^ yoni and ganesa from 
districts B and C but rather finer grained. When first found at Limbang 
it ^'caused great excitement among the natives, numbers of whom have been 
to inspect it. They believe it to be a Jirty and say it was^^most fortunate 
a piece was broken off, as that prevented it from escaping” (Anon. 1921, 
p, 28) . When first put on display in the Sarawak Museum it was ^'examined 

with eager curiosity throughout the months by numerous visitors 

close to ten thousand having been registered (Anon, 19^^? P* ^® 4 )* 

Moulton showed photographs to Dr H. J. Krom and Sir John Marshall, 
(then Director-General of Archaeology, India). Krom paralleled it with Mt 
Kumbeng figures from East Borneo, but thought this one ''of ^more direct 
Hindu origin and therefore probably older ( 4 th or y^h Century) . Marshall 
considered it ^'similar to the ordinary type of ganesa in India , but poiiued 
out that the foot position is not characteristic, and perhaps Javanese, while 
the general atmosphere of poised contemplation is not known in India^^. 
He dated the figure at perhaps "somewhat earlier than 13th Century,. 
Banks (1937) has followed Marshalfs attribution — "about the 13th Century . 
Professor Sastri refers to it in a letter about the Limbang inscribed ring 
(9 in V, above), pointing out that ganesa and ring inscription could both 
well be 13 th to 14th century. 

(G) NORTH OF BRUNEI BAY ; 

The negative already recorded for gold objects (V) 

■firmed. I cannot do better than quote mice more from Mr H. G. 
Keith ( 17. 2.49), who has taken a life-long interest in these inatters. 
deferring to the territory of North Borneo as a whole he writes: 

“Tliere is nothing recorded and I know of nothing attributable. 
Otley Beyer in “A History of the Orient” (Steiger, G. N., 
Beyer, 0., & Benitez, C.) tentatively suggests Hindu immigra- 
tion and settlements here, but I have never been able to find 
anything remaining, The only thing Indian I have ever 
found is a jar, of some age, but an isolated find like tliat 
proves nothing, as it may well have trickled in by trade irom 
somewhere ehe^\ 

'(hi), — General Indications. 

The non-gold objects with more or less Indian associations are 
■nsuallv more difficult to pinpoint than the gold ones. One reason 
for this is the ease with which materials like stone lend tliem^lves 
to improvised local usage almost anywhere without any definite 
craft. And the ceramic objects are so generalised in style as to 
provide no certain local dues. Several of the objects, notabty those 
from Santubong, are decidedly puzzling. But, taken in tiieir 
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general context, it would seem that the majorit}’' of those listed 
a’boye do belong broadly to the pre-Islamic pattern, however bastar- 
dised (cf, XI). For instance, the relief rock and the gTavestones 
at Santubong probably link somewhere— however iincertainlv — 
with the bod}dess pedestal and feet, and with the headless iulasamri^ 

Such breakage is another serious obstacle in this case. The 
Eajah’s mndi, if complete, might give us a clear iconographieal 
link. But, like the only definite yoni and one of the two ganesa^ 
the necessary details are no longer distinguishable. ^Ye are left 
with the Kuching ^‘^river -goddess’^ and the Limbang ganesa as 
objects of clear character. But these have few peculiarities. The 
most we can do is to deduce a fairly late date; and possibly other 
influence superimposed on the basic Indian? 

These West Borneo objects show, as a whole, a certain simpli- 
city and strength which may amount to something of a local charac- 
teristic' — or decadence, if you hold that point of view. Local manu- 
facture, or importation from places not very far aAvay, seems quite 
likely, and the quartzite usually used for the stone objects is avail- 
able immediately, for instance at Satang Kechil Island of! Santu- 
bong (D). Santubong, with its parallels to Hindu Kuala Selinsing 
in Perak (cf, Yl iii, above), may have been a local centre for this 
kind of activity. It is hoped that the 1950 studies will afford 
us an answer. 

VIII Golden Legends 

While making the present study approximately 50 legends and 
stoi'ies connecting with gold have been recorded. Taken in con- 
junction wdth previous recorded material there is once again, as 
with gold and other Indian objects, a marked concentration in the 
§outh-w’est corner (districts A— D) and again at Brunei (P). 
This material can only be dealt with in a brief summary here. 

(i) The Golden Monlcey, 

A characteristic story in this group w-as recorded at Biaw^ak, 
on the border between Lundu and Sambas {Dec., 1948). It tells 
how a Land Bayafc woman catches and kills a monkey continually 
robbing her crops. Her husband tries to carry it home but finds 
it turned to gold and so heavy he cannot carry it. In a dream, 
he is told to obtaim yellow doth in which to wrap it ; then he will 
he able "to carry it. The only person from whom he can obtain 
yellow cloth is the Sultan, so he wanders off and tells his story 
to the Sultan of Sambas, after some obstruction. The Sultan 
agrees to go with him; with the yellow doth he supplies, he and 
the Dayak are able to carry the monkey. The Sultan gives one 
golden ear to the Dayak as a reward, and this is still preserved 
at the village of lliam near Sambas. The Sultan took the rest. 
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To the ease of petrifaction, foilow-iips frequently reveal that 
tluTe is some man-made stone as background for the story (VII). 
In the case of aurification, at least one tale lias been followed up 
to a material source, a necklace. 

(ii) Mnnging's Golden Nec^^hce, 

In 1870 Denison recorded the story of how a Land Dayak 
named Manging from Senali (near the Pengkalan Ampat gold 
centre) went to JaA'a. Later, by his cunning, he become Kajah of 
Java. After a long absence Ins son, left behind in Borneo, visited 
him there. Manging wanted to return to Borneo with his son; 
hut he was prevailed iipoii to remain. So, as a gift, he sent back 
a gold necklace made in snakelike form. The then chief of Senali 
told Denison that he was the 13th in descent from Hanging,. 
^Svhose house turned to stone''^ Denison was then shown the* 
object, a gold necklace with small links like ‘"‘^imitation snakes^% 
wliieli had ^'all the appearance of Hindu manufacture^^ 

During May and June 1949 a more local and intricate story 
of Mangiug^s exploits was recorded, again closely linking the Land 
Dayaks with Java, especially the village of Emperoh Gerong (near 
Ikmgkalan Ampat), where the people trace descent from Sukang 
in Dutch Borneo. According to enquiries kindly made for me by 
lather Howes of the S.P.G. Mission at Quop, some of Mauging^s 
direct descendants now live at Kampoiig Annah. In a letter of 
21.3.49 he writes: 

claims to hold the necklace looking like a number of 

small snakes linked together. Samen has a piece of gold 

which was brought there from Java with the nedklace,^^ 

The Land Dayaks from the village of Terbut, near Serian, have 
a story that shows considerable parallels with that of Manging. In 
this tale four brothers go to Java. The eldest, Siju, dies there. 
He then returns to Serian in the form of a frog, to guard over 
his people. This frog is stolen by another group, but Siju outwits; 
them and they only get away with his barowan, a ‘hiecklace of 
gold”. But both thief and necklace are then turned to stone and 
are still to be seen at Sinakan Tuma. Here again, I asked for 
Father Howe^s help. He reports that the frog, said to be made of 
copper, is still in existence there, tiiougli no outsider is allowed to 
see it. , 

Among the Sea Da 3 "aks, Mr A.J.N. Bichards has pointed out 
(1949) the leading part played by Kling Aji, apparently a Java- 
nese character, in their mythology. But the most persistent link 
w'ith Java and elsewhere, running all through this area, comes fronx 
the legondai'y figure Datu Pati, in his various pseudonyms. 
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(iii) Datu Pati. 

His treble associations— with Santubong Bay, with Malays and 
with Java— are most dearly iurlieatecl in the family tree of some 
of the leading_ Malays in Kuching toda,y, , as recently recorded by 
Haji Yusop Sibli (Sarawak Museum archives files). 


Datu Undi or 
Raja Jarum, 
of Johore 


Patinggi Sari, 
Son of 
Raja Jawa 


Abang Adi, ■ 
of 

Santubong 
Dayang Murdiab 


Dayang Suri 
or 

Datu Vermaisuri 


Raden Mcnteri Dipati Raden Raden 

or „ Uri '''Gusti:.' 

Datu Merpatl 


Jepang 


Pateb Mengadai, 
ist Patinggi (of Sarawak) 

According to the Santubong version “Dipati” was driven out 
«r Java to Johore; married the Sultan’s daughter (as on the 
£ l g^^ealogy) ; was earned out to sea by a storm to Sukadana 
“ his sister married the Sultan. Thence he 

other sister married the Sultan of 
isambas. After that he came to Tanjong Datu, and took over 
himself, with the new name Datu Merpati. He ■ 
settled at Santubong, where he had a fierce fight with a dragon or 
monster,^ whose head became the stone at the mouth of the Santu- 
<c/.VlI (petrified) tail going upriver to Batu Landeh 

He has a long sequence of subsequent adventures, centring on 
journeys up into the intmor, including Batu Kawa; his exploits 
on the Sadong (district 0) ; the capture of his wife (Datu^Per- 
maisun) and her escape to Brunei with their son. Later Datu 
Merpatl her. In one version a dragon helps him on his 
^uest with a charm of gold. Everett, in 1909, recorded a version 
S gold; and it gives Dipati one of 

mobl^^of possession of one of the 

accounts, said to have been buried 
at Mm (cf. E) ; but m some eases she is supposed to have 
died_ there on her way lack from Brunei, in others to have been 
.there from Tanjong Datu. Among the Sibayau Davaks 
Tfi ndiahit the delta (D) area, Datu Pati emerges 15 or 

1 generations back, when he marries a spirit ancestor of these 


Mi 
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Dajaks, wlio is in turn the great-great grandson of their founder 
Allah Ta^ala Walter 1949)^^ 

x\moiig the Land Bayaks on the Sadong (0)^ Datu Pati 
appears as an asso(aate of their progenitor Padat, who came from 
Java. Among the Ijand Da 3 ^aks of the Grogo district, near Bau 
(B), one of their most important ancestors is Bondi, who married 
Mer]>ati, the ^'Vlaiighter of the Sultan of Briinei^\ He (or she) 
appears also in the earliest stories of the Kedayans and among 
the Melanaus of the Mali area. 


It seems to me that the many-faceted Pati-Merpati represents 
a transitional ])eriod round about the introduction of Mohammed- 
anism^ symbolised even in his own name change on reaching Santii- 
bong Bay. 1 think he was probably one of the last of the great 
figures from Majapahit Java to come to West Borneo, and that 
his story has become considerably Mohammedanised, as is obviously 
the ease with many characters in the written Brunei stories — and 
is even more probable in the purely spoken Dayak legends. 

Professor Beyer (in Steiger 1929, p. 120) has emphasised 
important Ikinay manuscript material in the Philippines, contain- 
ing the tale of a Batu Puti, who fled with a party from Brunei as 
a result of a dis])ute, and lioeame an important (non-Moham- 
medan) influence in Philippine settlement. Beyer relates the 
event perhaps too definitely to the early Hindu Empire of Sri- 
Vishaya^ largely basing this on the word similarity: Vishaya = 
Bisaya. Professor Coecles draws attention to the outstanding Paii 
of Majapahit in 1331, who raised that Empire to its highest level. 

(iv) Brunei Traditions. 

Bmnei written manuscripts are rich in golden allusions, and 
the throne of Brunei is said to have been at one time of pure gold 
(Til). Again, there is a decided Javanese link-up in the early 
Brunei history. Sima^un ( Serna ^on), the brother of the ‘^^first 
sultan^^ — that is the first Sultan to be converted to Islam — rejects 
the bet offered by a princely visitor from Java (lines oOl — 509 of 
an unpublished Brunei manuscript in the Sarawak Museum) : 

roembawa bermam bendak bersabong 
:i ajobai nakhoda kepala biranta 
atau kepala intan permata 
baikiak kitir bertarah nega 
apalah gunanya intan baiduri 
itiada boleh jalan manyesal 
bendak ' bertaroh amas berbungkal 
balanga amas disebotkan nama 
baik berterpa bersama sama 


patek membawa ayam sa-ekong 
mabrajaleila manjawab kata 
apakah petarohan kita yang nyata 
malek ScmaVn pula berpari 
atau bertaroh badan sendiri 
takot mandengar nakboda di-kapal 
Sekadar bertaroh dengan tawakal 
berkata lagi malek penglima 
sapulob laksa mata jelama 
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The .Tayanese cock is defeated and turned to stone, its master 
heeommg subservient to the Brunei native, who is not vet Moham- 
medan. Later marriage gifts are sent to tlie Sultanate 'of Malacca 
an event which could hardly have occurred before l-iOO A.T). 


b^rapa intan bukan sadikit 
pekayan dasu bertapeh intah 
saribu ulon ditinggalkan 


tikarnya amas besarnya lampit 
kumbangnya mas beribu kaban 
raja melaka sangat beiran 

(lines 838-840) 


thA manuscripts are any indication, in 

the loth century (at the latest) Brunei was apparently rich in 
gold presumably gold obtained from elsewhere in Borneo in the 
same way as the tribute recorded at a later date (IV iv). 

(v) Golden Story, . 

These tales do not contradict the picture already obtained 
itT“8loTonL“”® supiilement 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(<i) 

(e) 


with a further emphasis on Java; 

with further links to Sambas and Santubong etc; 

with further indications of Brunei as a maior gold 
entrepot, but still wuth nothing direct suggesting gold 
being mined or worked at any particular point; 

with very little of interest from the central section of 
Saylo) (<listnct E) or from north of Brunei 


IX Other Megaliths 

arioer^n TlnV influenoes and stoneworks lias often 

rioen m tiiivS report. Stones revered ]>v all sections of fhp pmn 

-p ^ natural ), on up the left branch of the Sarawak T?ivpi' 
1 ^uently these are associated with petrifaction leo-ends Further 

g|«=' 

Indian, but. rather a compound with Indian elements iiieludecr? - 


» round m a hank iijirivcr from Saratok (0), 
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of no certain origin. These will be figured in a fortlieuniing 
Biillelm, of (he Baffles M me im {Series B)d^ And in the far 
interior the Kelabita have an active mogalithic culture which (as 
I have suggested elsewhere) may Jink over into the Bataiig Kayan, 
and perhaps via Long Kawang to the Kiitei in East Borneo 
(c/. IV i). There is no evidence that any of this contein])orary 
work was ever Hindu or othei*wise so directly influenced. Berry^s 
statement (192?) that the Kayans ^Svere ])receded in the centre 
of the island l>y Hindus’^ is certainly far ahead of the data. But 
inward pressures from Islam, such as probably brought the Hindu 
objects up tlie Kutei to Mt Kumbeng, cannot be excluded as one 
of several relevant influences. 
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demonstrated (1925) that these everyday objects of pagan carving 
and use show characteristics of Javanese-Iliudu work of the 13tli 
and 14th century. He states (p. 150) : 

‘‘We may iiifp from this that the Dayak sword-hilts in ques- 
tion have originally been copied from Javanese sword-hilts 
imported during this period. This seems the more jilausible 
as the coasts of Borneo were under the supremacy of the 
Javanese kingdom of Majapahit during a i)art of the 14tli 
century.” 

Similar parallels have been found on the Asian mainland and in 
the Philippines, where Steiger (1929) describes handles with 
“quite pure Hindu designs”. 

^rneo paganism has remained in many respects, stronger than 
anything that lias impacted upon it. Whatever Indian beliefs came 
to Borneo, they were proliably not spiritually so influential as they 
were materially and visually — as Orawfurd pointed out in 1820, 
when he wrote: — 

“The Hinduism established tliroughout the Archipelago ivas 
by no means of the same inveterate character as that of conti- 
nental India. It had not laid a strong hold on the imagina- 
tion”. 

On the contrary, it may well be that native pagan influences 
assimilated much of what came from India, turning it into some- 
tliing else; or, at the least, modifying it. It is evident that much 
of the Indian influence in West Borneo was late, and indirect. 
Geographically and numerically it did not appear to have penetrated 
far. Borneo took over Indianism, rather than the other way round 
^just as Sir James Brooke found Dayaks and Malays succouring a 
imndi made maybe 500 years earlier. 

(ii) Indian, and Chinese. 

Although Chinese influence has been multiple and strong in 
Borneo gold and in Borneo life generally, right down to the present 
day, Buddhist (ex-Indian) influences from the Asian mainland 
appear to have had hardly any significance — if the existing data 
are indication. There is not a single Chinese Buddhist figure 
known from the area; even at the present time, with a large Chinese 
population, Buddhism has quite a small influence among the Chinese 
themselves. Many of them look to local l-ramat and belief as their 
yardstick of health and hope. Despite vast quantities of 
Chinese and related ceramics, I have only seen one with Buddhist 
indications— a commonplace (»Iadon saucer with a “wheel” symbol 
stoped on the unfired day (Museum Ho. 4735, from Kuching). 
Probably in the past, as now, the main Chinese influence has been 
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setnilar, artisti(' and eeonomie during the Cdiristian era. It is sym- 
l)oli(i enough that one of the few definitely Chinese legends in 
Borneo (cdls how the einperorV^ sons (^aine' to remove the jewel 
guarded by the dragon ol; Mt Kinabalu. 

(iii) liidiiui (Uhl Mohammedan. 

It is usual to speak of the %verthrow’^ of Majapahit by Islam 
from the 14th (Vnitury, and Mr Tan Inus given a striking account 
of a “niighty force of rival missionaries’^ u])setting Sri-Vishaya. As 
far as West Borneo is concerned it ap])ears to ine that the^])roce8s 
was more casual, or less decisive — just as, in the past 10 years, 
Christianity has made rapid sitrides in some districts, without 
"‘overthrowing'^ anything, and a hundred years after its nominal 
advent. ""Taking oveC is the more usual Borneo trend, I think. 
The "‘conversion" of Brunei — ^’by marriage, sheikh infiltration and 
tile exchange of rare gifts — is a fair example of what probably 
liappeiied. Acts of violence occurred, but we have few signs of 
them. A find of gold at Limbang does not necessarily imply the 
cache of a hunted Brahmin, any "more than piles of celadon at 
Santubong imply a desperate mandarin. The Sambas hoard has 
been coididently put in this ‘"sword of Islam" class. But the 
inceiise-hunier may well lie a post-Jslamic piece, and shows Brunei- 
ware affinities ! And the jar in which tliose lovely figures were 
contained; what if we found it was late Ming? 

In "Taking over", the Mohammedans absorbed much that was 
pagan or Isdiaii — and there is a great deal of it surviving in 
Bornean Mohammedanism still. Mod Hindu-type stoneworks have 
since acquired respected Malay characteristics (VII). Brunei 
ceremonial itself is full of Himiu elements, as Mr, E, E. F. Pretty 
has pointed out to me {in litt. 4.3.49) . Even the annual ""fertility" 
rite of SemaJi on the Turtle Islands in Saiitubong Bay is per- 
formed under the aegis of the Mufti and Datus, 'by Pagan Land 
Dayaks with, surely, Hindu associations.^'^ 

^ Brunei was, at the height of its ]) 0 wcr in the Mohammedan 
period, in nominal control of the greater part of Borneo. But 
this control was inelfective when it tried to I’each far iiilantl; that 
was no reason why Sir James Brooke so easily "Took over" most 
of West Borneo. Islam barely touched the Kaj^aiis or Sea l)a 3 ’aks. 
It obtained a political dominance over the Land Da^^aks, who are 
accessible (in A, B, and G), and it has graduall}’^ aiul contmually 
absorbed, from the coast, marginal grou].)s >such as the Melanaus 
and Bisayas. But if it was ""overthrown" to-morrow (e.g. by 
Ghinese eommunisni) it would leave no fine buildings, indeed very 
little of distinctive character at all. For in West Borneo Moham- 
medanism has developed out of a seetioji of tlie poj)u]ation ; there 
has been no ""mass invasion" or ""overrunning"; it has been slow 
and gradual {cf. VII C 27)* and it still goes on. 
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XI Geography and Sequence of Indian Influences 

111 this paper I have attempted to bring togetlier all that is 
known about Indian influences and the related com])lex of gold 
in the western half of Borneo. The main })oints have been sufli- 
eiently summarised in each sectioin It remains to draw 'broad 
conclusions. But with so many gaps in our knowledge, and. parti- 
cularly with the near paucity of -Borneo areliaeology, any eonclii- 
sioiis must be exceptionally tentative. 

However, certain points emerge. There is a fairly intimate 
tie-up between the main gold producing areas and known objects 
of Indian and related origin. Large areas of West Borneo have 
as yet revealed no indications of direct Indian influence. On the 
other hand, indirect influences, for instance in pagan sword handles, 
are quite widespread. The general trend of such influences ap- 
pears to have been largely overland from the south and south-east 
to the north and nortli-west. This line of movement also charaet- 
eri 2 jes development of the gold-flclds in historic time. 

^ The direct evidence for gold mining prior to Mohammedanism 
IS light. Circumstantial evidence is considerable. Indications 
of natives casually collecting gold dust for many centuries back 
is strong. 

There is no proof of early gold craftsmanship, and indeed none 
of the gold objects found north of Sambas need be attributed to 
a partieiilariy early date.^ And although the Sambas figures may 
-be lOtli century, it is quite possible that they were lirouglit there 
by other people at a later date, like the Persian coin from Limbang. 
I he objects iii stone and ceramics are all dateable after the 10th 
century, too. 

We do not know to what extent ‘Indian” objects were made 
locally. Many of tliose considered in this paper sliow distinct 
signs of local modification or atrophy— for instance, tlie Santubong 
gravestones, the inpibed ring, the Kuching figurine, and the lion 
There are strong indications of Javanese secondary influence, but 
there are special local characters which are not “Javanese” espe- 
cially at Santubong. Certainly, the cultural background which 
j)r(xluced these objects was c*omplicated by many different groups 
and influences at work. • ^ & i 

The number of Indian indications is such that there is at 
present no reason to suppose that there were any large-scale settle- 
ments of directly Indian nature in West Borneo. Sanfuboim is 
tlie most likely site of settlement yet known, but evidently Ibis 
was far from being a simple colony of Indians or other uiiiform 
ontsidei-s. All Indian indications of significance liave come from 
the lowlands. Every site at which gold or Indian objects have 
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been found in West Borneo is either immediately adjacent to a 
tidal stream or on the low-lying area eonneding the gold Helds 
of Samhas and Ban. Praetieally all the o])jects and sites are on 
the KSarawak river system and the associated Samarahan river, in 
the Kuching area ; or in the immediate vicinity of Brunei. 

There is definite proof of early Indian contacts witli East 
Borneo, but this is hulking in WOvSt Borneo, although many writers 
have assiuned that it existed. The re])etition of statements to 
this effect, without evidence, lias given rise to tlie erroneous impres- 
sion that the matter has been proved. I rather doubt if the early 
Paliava migration readied West Borneo directly. We even have no 
direct indications of the presence of the Sailendras. And whereas 
most genealogies in this part of the world ineor])orate a Sumatran 
influence, this is lacking in much of West Borneo tradition and 
mythology. If Sri- Visha^^a had more than an ephemeral influence 
in West Borneo, we have as yet no sign of its strength. In fact, 
Brunei traditions indicate antagonism to that empire. 

When it comes to the last ^Tndian^^ Empire of South-east 
Asia, Majapahit, the indications of contact and influence are quite 
numerous and strong, both through material objects and through 
traditions and legends which contiiuially ]>oiut to eJava. These 
form a link with the Javanese ancestry of Mahu'ca. It is probable 
that West Borneo only came into full Majapahit influence to- 
wards the middle of tlie 14th century ; by the end of the century 
that empire was crumbling, l^efore this, however, Brunei had 
become the northern centre of administration, handling the Philli- 
pines and northern Celebes, with probably some Javanese settled at 
the capital. Prom this, it was an easy carry-over to become the 
area head-quarters for Islam. The transition does not seem to 
have been a difficult one. , 

For West Borneo has received the last gasp of the ideologies 
of the West, the final faint ripples.' Hindu influences just reached 
as far as the Phillipines, visibly petering out even in North Borneo. 
Aral) influences and Mohammedism again just about reached their 
Hniit here, and failed to influence a large majority of the population 
directly. European influences followed much the same pattern. 
Part of West Borneo was one of the last places in the world to be 
brought under ^^controFb Only since the war have modern methods 
of ^^colonial development^^ been applied to the Britisli part of it — 
as the very last accretion to the British Empire. 

Notes* 

(x) Piolemy s Argeniea the adjacent terrain of Anthropophagi^ 

has not been at all satisfactirily explained by those who seek to pinpoint ' 
his places in Malaya (or elsewhere). Braddell (1941, pp. 38-9) has suggested 
that Argyra may refer to “the flittering antimony deposits at Tagora in the 
Bau goldfields area of Sarawak^ The highest recorded output of this antimony 
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was 2,522 tons in Braddell has also suggested Ptolemy's Jabadiou may 

be the west coast of Borneo and that antimony gave it its “silver" attribute 
(1^41). 

Landak has, over the years of historic record, been the main centre of 
diamonds in Borneo; it is immediately east of Montrado (see iii, below). 
Much of Holland's predominence in diamond-cutting arose from the Borneo 
supply. A considerable cutting industry grew up locally too, and it survives 
at Pontianak. The art is said to have been introduced by Sultan Sapoh 
of Javay and there were sixteen cutting places at Ngabong, centre of the 
Landak district, in 1838 (Posewitz). Unlike the gold-mining, much of the 
diamond seeking has been done by Malays. 

While most of the diamond;^ have come from the south-west in what 
is now Dutch Borneo, further north in Sarawak they have been found fairly 
frequently in the Staal area of the Bau goldfield (IV ii) and on the Sadong 
and Samarahan rivers. 

Brunei, though outside the diamond zone, is mentioned as an exporting 
point to China, where this jewel was at one time valued second only to jade 
— although Crawfurd in 1820 says the Bugis (from the Celebes) as the 
diamond traders of Borneo and diamonds are “in no repute among the 
Chinese". The well-known tale of the dragon of Mount Kinabalu, and how 
the Emperor of China's sons stole its jewel, may well be regarded as an 
allegory for Borneo diamonds (VIII). It is hoped shortly to publish a new 
and authoritative version of this important legend from manuscripts in the 
Sarawak Museum. 

The most famous Borneo diamond was that in the possession of the 
Sultan of Matan, at one time valued at over a quarter of a million pounds. 
After many authorities had enthused about it, the jewel was found to be 
of rock crystal! Braddell (1949) has shown the significance of crystal in 
the early history of Borneo, especially in the Chinese trade. See also: Anon. 
(1922, p. 91); Braddell (1956, p, 22, & 1949); Boyle (1865, p. 68); 
Coliingwood (1869. p. 224); Crawfurd (1820, p. 492); Earl (1837, p. 287); 
Geikie (1911, p. 19s); Keppel (1866, i, p. 43); Laufer (1915); Marryat 
(1848, p. 8); Pfeiffer (1855, p. 146); Posewitz; Rutter (1929, p. 40). 

Veth says the Dayak name for the district is Selakow, a term used 
today by a group of Land Dayaks who partly originated on the Dutch side 
of the border in fairly recent times, and inhabit villages on the Sarawak side, 
including one featured in the tale of the golden monkey (VIII). 

Sambas is nowadays local administrative headquarters of the south-west 
Dutch including Montrado. During the recent world war the Japanese 
executed the Sultan of Sambas and the Sultan of Pontianak. The latter’s 
brother was in Holland, where he married a Dutch lady. He is now titular 
ruler of the whole of that part of Dutch Borneo; there is currently no 
Sultan of Sambas. 

It is also distinctly within the bounds of possibility that individual 
foreign travellers going up the larger (and comparitively safe) rivers by ship, 
taught some of the inland natives to work gold in simple forms and that 
this craft survived after they left. The influence of individuals and single 
incidents on the inner history of Borneo is very considerable, as I have 
sought to show elsewhere (1949). 

Posewitz (p. 369) quotes Everett and other sources for early Sarawak 
figures. His statement that “in the forties" Sarawak exported 7,000 ozs 
annually is based on Low (1848, p. 26), a rather wild guess and highly 
optimistic; while his citation of Veth (p. 326) for 1854 confuses a figure 
evidently intended to cover a much wider area. These quotations are there- 
fore too high. His 1864 — 1 8 66 figures, based on* Everett are accurate, but 
only include direct exports from the territory, and are therefore too low. 

World production in 19.38 was 37,165,000 fine ounces. 
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Gold & Intlian Influences in West Borneo 


In this table a small string of gold beads or a bunch of thin beaten 
eold “badges” belonging probably to one coat have been treated as a single item 
from the statistical point of view. The basis is the find of any gold object, 
or part of one, at the same place or time; a later find at the same place 
being counted afresh. 

It must again be emphasised that this paper deals only with gold mining 

to date. Tliere is no suggestion that gold may not be found m the future 
in entirely., neW' areas..,. , ^ 

For a good example of such object mobility, see the curious story of 
item B 19,'. in, section VIIL ■, 

This term needs re-defining in West Borneo terms, and research is now 
heine conducted at the Sarawak Museum in order to ascertain Malay 


Soy^ 




References. 


IIL Xn addition to references cited in tlie text see: 

Subsection (ii): Boyle. 18^5. p. 6S; Cdllingwood, p. 224; 

Newbold. 1839. I. p. 430. 

Subsection (iii) : As well as tbe points cited, constant use bas been 
made of Veth's detailed though sometimes partial! 
account. More localised and much less scholarly 
is Van Rees (i860), whom I have not cited directly, 

IV. Throughout this section the various Brooke volumes (with Mundy 
and Keppel also), and the first-hand accounts by St. John, Low and! 
Helms are rich in information. For a later survey see Godid and 
BampfyHe. For some details on movements of native peoples see 
also papers by Elam (1937), Richards (i5>49), Roberts (1949) and 
Aichner (1950). For local, post-Posewitz, technical gold data see 
Geikie (1908, 1911), Scrivenor (1905), Lucas (1949); also Horh- 
aday (188 j, p. 479); Collingwood (1869, p. 225); Anon (1874); 
Crocker (1881)^ Everett (1878); Ling Roth (1896 II p. ccvii). 
Some specific points relating to China are from Goodrich (1948) and 
Latourette (1946). 

V. VI. The basic material for these sections is unpublished material in the 

Sarawak Museum catalogue. Banerji, Bosch, Coomaraswamy, Gangoly, 
Groslier, Kempers (and many others), threw additional background 
light. 


YII & VIIX. Here the material is mainly from native informants or Museum 
catalogue sources. The Brunei Manuscripts referred to in VIII (iv) 
are, like most of the other legend material, filed in the Sarawak 
Museum and awaiting fuller study. 



A full study of Borneo megaliths is in preparation. See also for 
recent comment Banks (1937), Keith (1947) and Harrisson (1948). 
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Details from two of the Sambas objects; left the head of the figure on object No. i; right the head of the fi,gurc No, 
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IV 

i 



A lacer and more ornate casket in the Madras Museum. Note the seated 
bull of Siva at corners (see Quaritch Wales, anfea) . 
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Chain and buckle from Limbang; item No. tab (in Harrisson section V) 
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15(A), Gravestone with design in relief, from Santnbong; 15 (S)* Amphora front near Sambas, item No. 

item No. D. 28. (section VII of Harrisson) . (Harrisson). 



liiSi 


possibly Indian origin from Santubong, item N. 
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